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INTRODUCTION. 

Funros  and  Countrymen.  The  holders  of  slaves  in 
Abnpublic  cry  out  with  one  consent, '  The  Immediate  Abo- 
Ktiomsts  must  be  put  drnon?  Doubtless  they  must,  or  Sla- 
very mast  be  relinquished.  Terrible  systems  of  injustice 
may  go  forward  smoothly,  so  long  as  truth  can  be  kept  under 
kick  and  key.  But  the  troubler  is  abroad.  She  has  whis- 
pered in  the  ears  of  thousands  what  they  cannot  forget.  She 
has  asked  some  hard  questions  about  the  "names  of  things." 
la  the  man  who  takes  your  watch,  without  your  consent,  a 
thief  or  a  robber,  or  what  is  he  ?  '  Amen,'  say  the  people 
'he  is  any  thing  but  honest  and  honorable;.'  Well,  if  he 
had  cut  deeper  in  his  process,  and  taken  with  the  watch 
the  owner — the  bird,  nest  and  all-  -what  then  ?  Here,  in  a 
nutshell,  is  the  whole  issue  upon  which  depends  the  destiny 
of  one  sixth  part  of  our  nation.  Truth  has  hinted  a  name. — 
'Avaunt  there,'  say  the  tribe  of  conservatives,  <  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  your  logic  or  your  abstractions,  we  look  at 
the  consequences.  Whether  a  man  is  to  be  called  a  thief 
or  a  robber  depends  upon  the  consequences.  If  you  push 
this  question  and  urge  the  analogical  answer,  making  slave- 
holders consummate  adepts  in  conduct  which  usually  falls 
under  the  denomination  of  villany,  you  jeopard  the  public 
safety,  j/bu  sunder  the  Union — nay,  you  put  the  abolition  of 
slavery  itself  at  a  hopeless  distance.' 
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But  the  question  recurs,  What  is  the  slaveholder  doing? 
What  is  the  real  nature  of  that  relation  which  he  sustains 
to  the  fellow  man  whom  he  calls  his  slave  ?  Name  it  as 
you  will,  how  does  it  compare  with  one  of  those  acts  of 
theft  or  robbery  which  is  commonly  punished  as  such  ? 

The  slaveholder  must  be  set  down  somewhere.  If  he  is 
set  down  among  honest  and  praiseworthy  men,  we  shall  no 
doubt  have  peace  with  him,  but  will  he  mend  his  ways  ? 
Verily  not.  Why  should  he  ?  If  you  set  the  slaveholder 
among  honest  men,  while  he  is  really  the  most  flagrant  vio- 
lator of  human  rights,  you  are  guilty  of  falsehood,  and 
falsehood  never  produced  a  reformation.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  place  him  where  he  belongs,  whether  you  reclaim 
him  or  not,  you  prevent  others  from  imitating  his  example. 
Let  this  never  be  forgotten. 

But  the  exasperation  of  slaveholders  is  a  slender  argu- 
ment against  the  efficacy  of  truth.  The  word  of  Jesus 
exasperated  the  demoniacs,  but  it  brought  out  the  devils. 
Why  are  the  slaveholders  enraged  ?  Because  they  know 
that  when  the  seeds  of  Abolition,  which  are  now  scattered, 
spring  up  in  a  full  expression  of  public  sentiment,  the  dis- 
grace of  their  practice  will  cost  more  than  the  profit.  Were 
it  otherwise  they  would  notice  us  only  by  a  laugh.  They 
fear  no  attacks  upon  their  persons,  nor  unconstitutional  in- 
terference with  their  claims,  nor  additional  inducements  to 
rebellion  held  out  to  the  slaves,  but  that  the  world  will  be- 
come abolitionists  ; — in  which  event  slavery  will  be  found 
less  tolerable  to  the  master  than  to  the  slave. 

We  have  no  fondness  for  dealing  in  hard  names.  We  do 
not  insist  upon  applying  to  slaveholders  the  epithets  thieves 
and  robbers.  But  in  reasoning  on  the  guilt  of  slaveholding 
we  must  of  necessity  resort  to  comparison.  We  must  com- 
pare the  practice  with  acknowledged  violations  of  human 
rights,  and  judge  of  it  accordingly.  The  relation  in  which 
it  stands  to  theft  or  robbery  is  infallibly  detected  by  an  easy 
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Friends  and  Countrymen.  The  holders  of  slaves  in 
this  republic  cry  out  with  one  consent, l  The  Immediate  Abo- 
litionists must  be  put  down?  Doubtless  they  must,  or  Sla- 
very must  be  relinquished.  Terrible  systems  of  injustice 
may  go  forward  smoothly,  so  long  as  truth  can  be  kept  under 
lock  and  key.  But  the  troubler  is  abroad.  She  has  whis- 
pered in  the  ears  of  thousands  what  they  cannot  forget.  She 
has  asked  some  hard  questions  about  the  "names  of  things." 
Is  the  man  who  takes  your  watch,  without  your  consent,  a 
thief  or  a  robber,  or  what  is  he  ?  '  Amen,'  say  the  people 
'he  is  any  thing  but  honest  and  honorable.'  Well,  if  ho 
had  cut  deeper  in  his  process,  and  taken  with  the  watch 
the  owner — the  bird,  nest  and  all — what  then  ?  Here,  in  a 
nutshell,  is  the  whole  issue  upon  which  depends  the  destiny 
of  one  sixth  part  of  our  nation.  Truth  has  hinted  a  name. — 
c  Avaunt  there,'  say  the  tribe  of  conservatives,  6  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  your  logic  or  your  abstractions,  we  look  at 
the  consequences.  Whether  a  man  is  to  be  called  a  thief 
or  a  robber  depends  upon  the  co?isequences.  If  you  push 
this  question  and  urge  the  analogical  answer,  making  slave- 
holders consummate  adepts  in  conduct  which  usually  falls 
under  the  denomination  of  villany,  you  jeopard  the  public 
safety,  fou  sunder  the  Union — nay,  you  put  the  abolition  of 
slavery  itself  at  a  hopeless  distance.' 
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But  the  question  recurs,  What  is  the  slaveholder  doing? 
What  is  the  real  nature  of  that  relation  which  he  sustains 
to  the  fellow  man  whom  he  calls  his  slave  ?  Name  it  as 
you  will,  how  does  it  compare  with  one  of  those  acts  of 
theft  or  robbery  which  is  commonly  punished  as  such  ? 

The  slaveholder  must  be  set  down  somewhere.  If  he  is 
set  down  among  honest  and  praiseworthy  men,  we  shall  no 
doubt  have  peace  with  him,  but  will  he  mend  his  ways  ? 
Verily  not.  Why  should  he?  If  you  set  the  slaveholder 
among  honest  men,  while  he  is  really  the  most  flagrant  vio- 
lator of  human  rights,  you  are  guilty  of  falsehood,  and 
falsehood  never  produced  a  reformation.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  you  place  him  where  he  belongs,  whether  you  reclaim 
him  or  not,  you  prevent  others  from  imitating  his  example. 
Let  this  never  be  forgotten. 

But  the  exasperation  of  slaveholders  is  a  slender  argu- 
ment against  the  efficacy  of  truth.  The  word  of  Jesus 
exasperated  the  demoniacs,  but  it  brought  out  the  devils. 
Why  are  the  slaveholders  enraged  ?  Because  they  know 
that  when  the  seeds  of  Abolition,  which  are  now  scattered, 
spring  up  in  a  full  expression  of  public  sentiment,  the  dis- 
grace of  their  practice  will  cost  more  than  the  profit.  Were 
it  otherwise  they  would  notice  us  only  by  a  laugh.  They 
fear  no  attacks  upon  their  persons,  nor  unconstitutional  in- 
terference with  their  claims,  nor  additional  inducements  to 
rebellion  held  out  to  the  slaves,  but  that  the  world  will  be- 
come abolitionists  ; — in  which  event  slavery  will  be  found 
less  tolerable  to  the  master  than  to  the  slave. 

We  have  no  fondness  for  dealing  in  hard  names.  We  do 
not  insist  upon  applying  to  slaveholders  the  epithets  thieves 
and  robbers.  But  in  reasoning  on  the  guilt  of  slaveholding 
we  must  of  necessity  resort  to  comparison.  We  must  com- 
pare the  practice  with  acknowledged  violations  of  human 
rights,  and  judge  of  it  accordingly.  The  relation  in  which 
it  stands  to  theft  or  robbery  is  infallibly  detected  by  an  easy 
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comparison.  A  is  a  slave  who  has  in  his  pocket  $500  to 
pay  for  his  freedom.  B  meets  him  and  takes  away  half  the 
money.  Which  does  him  the  greater  injury?  B  who 
lakes  $250,  or  the  master  who  withholds  what  the  slave 
values  at  more  than  $500  ?  Yet  B  is  a  robber  and  a  cruel 
one,  for  he  robs  a  poor  man  of  that  on  which  depends  his 
liberty. — But  the  circumstances  and  the  consequences  are 
brought  up  to  justify  the  master, — why  not  to  justify  B  ? 

The  reader  needs  not  be  told  that  this  Quarterly  Maga- 
zine has  been  established  to  promulgate  the  view  of  Ameri- 
can slavery  here  presented,  and  if  possible  to  brush  away 
from  before  the  eyes  of  the  American  people  that  veil  which 
has  prevented  their  seeing  it  in  the  full  odiousness  of  its 
principle  and  the  worse  horrors  of  its  practice.  Should  we 
succeed  in  this  arduous  undertaking,  we  shall  only  have 
effected  what  would  take  place  spontaneously  to-morrow, 
should  a  miracle,  to  night,  reduce  the  complexion  of  our 
countrymen  to  one  homogeneous  tint.  Such  a  transforma- 
tion would  bring  self-interest  to  the  aid  of  conscience  and 
benevolence,  against  a  system  from  which  the  white  non- 
slaveholder  now  supposes  himself  protected  by  the  hue  of 
his  skin* 
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BY  C.  STUART. 

"  M*n  of  little  geniua  and  great  bodily  strength,  are  by  nature  destined  to  serve, 
and  those  of  better  capacity  to  command — wherefore  the  nations  of  Greece*  and 
of  some  other  countries,  being  naturally  superior  in  genius,  have  a  natural  right  to 
empire;  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  being  naturally  stupid,  are  destined  to  labour  and 
slavery."— Aristotle,  De.  Republ.  Lib.  L  Cap.  6,  6.—(Note,  when  Aristotle  wrote 
this,  our  white  ancestors  were  the  merest  barbarians,  living  in  caves  and  hollow 
trees.) 

R  If  they  have  been  any  considerable  time  in  slavery,  the  v  appear  lost  to  reason 
and  to  feeling — their  spirits  broken,  and  their  faculties  sunken  in  a  species  of  stu- 
por, which  I  am  unable  to  describe.  They  appear  degraded  even  below  the  negro 
slave.  The  succession  of  hardships,  without  any  protecting  law  to  which  they  can 
appeal  for  alleviation  or  redress,  seems  to  destroy  every  species  of  exertion  or  hope 

•  ObMrvtj  Ibe  Greeks  an  colored  people,  and  aunt  tlwajt  bare  been  web. 
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\*nrr.' ■: .  .v-.  r..:rj\:iy  :ind  ^.-rituri'.-s  ujion  ceiitiiri»:'>.  s;r»:-:ijth- 
''H'-'J  »}.*:  ori^ifi>'il  'rornifition.  ^iri  which  the  s#/j»aration  rose. 
IJuf  Th«*  ti<rtii»-:  ;\n<\  vfL^-als  in  Knif lurid,  have  lonsr  since 
\ft-.n  ),',*:(i*l*-i\  ittu,  one  f^ojile :  all  alike  fiijnyin&r.  under  the 
protee»ioii  of  e'jiial  laws,  the  inalienable  rights  of  mankind. 
illsiU-.  liberty  and  the  j*nrsuit  of  happiness." 

The  ea'-fi-s  r»f  Ifindostan  are  as  inveterate  as  evil  customs 
ean  U: :  hut  the  rastes  of  Hindostan.  are  meltm?  before  the 
prearJnfi'/  t,(  th<;  («ovfif-|.  'I'housands  of  tli**  brahmins  and 
of  the  io7,'«".t  of  the  outei'Lsts  then*,  have  returned  to  the  ho- 
\y  brotherhood  of  man. 

In  St.  l)oriijii?o.  in  1700,  the  whites  preferred  rebellion, 
t/»  yielriinj/  to  the  free  colored  people  of  the  hland,  the  civil 
nj(ht?i.  rn  j»art  restored  to  them,  by  the  French  national  go- 
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veniment.  In  1793,  the  republican  whites  of  St.  Domingo, 
not  only  had  gladly  allowed  their  fullest  rights  to  the  free 
colored  people,  but  proclaimed  "  Immediate  Emancipation" 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  slaves,  as  the  only  means  of  safety 
and  happiness,  for  themselves  and  country. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  West  Indian  whites  grown  old  in  ini- 
quity, spurned  all  civil  equality,  with  the  free  colored  peo- 
ple— and  felt  as  rootedly  as  wickedness  ever  has  done,  that 
the  separation  must  be  eternal.  Six  years  ago,  as  if  by  magic, 
(blessed  be  God,  His  hand  was  in  it,)  the  Jamaica  Legisla- 
ture, the  proudest,  mightiest,  sternest  of  them  all,  led  the 
way,  and  the  free  colored  people  throughout  the  island, 
almost  immediately,  had  their  righteous  equality  in  law 
restored  to  them. 

In  all  these  cases,  and  in  ten  thousand  others,  the  lie  of 
the  "Eternity  of  tricked  customs  " — of  "  the  invincibility  of 
brutal  prejudices"  has  been  swept  away.  In  the  United 
States,  it  still  lingers — but  it  is  "  in  articulo  mortis,"  it  is  at 
its  last  gasp — it  dies  hard,  for  it  has  had  a  giant's  strength. 
But  the  long,  long  night  of  despotism  and  of  prejudice,  is 
coming  to  an  end — the  morning  star  has  arisen — the  day  of 
law  has  dawned.  Truth  is  rising  with  healing  in  its  wings ; 
and  the  pride,  and  the  selfishness,  and  the  ferociousness,  and 
the  cowardice,  and  the  cruelty,  which  for  nearly  six  thou- 
sand years  have  made  man  fatten  the  earth  with  his  poor 
brother's  tears  and  blood,  are  going  to  have  written  over 
them: 

Ichabod. — Their  glory  (their  hateful  day  of  sin  and 
shame,)  is  departed ! 

Republics,  when  slaveholders,  have  always  been  the  most 
ferociously  and  proudly  tyrannical.  Witness  Athens,  Sparta 
and  Republican  Rome  in  ancient  times.  In  modern,  wit- 
ness Holland  and  the  United  States,  and  until  recently,  the 
republican  kingdom  of  Great  Britain ;  amongst  people  called 
Christian,  Protestants,  in  the  capacity  of  slavemasters,  are 
decidedly  the  worst !  The  reasons  probably  are,  1st.  That 
despotic  governments  have  but  one  great  tyrant — but  repub- 
lican despotisms,  have  ten  thousand:  and  2d.  The  higher  a 
man's  profession  is,  the  more  corrupt  he  becomes,  when  break- 
ing thro'  the  restraints  which  it  imposes,  he  converts  it  into  a 
covering  for  iniquity.  Besides,  the  despot  who  rules  a  nation, 
is  further  removed  from  that  personal  collision  of  bad  pas- 
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sions,  which  most  engenders  crime.  But  the  despot  who 
rules  or  manages  a  plantation,  is  brought  day  by  day,  into 
immediate  contact,  with  all  that  can  develope  the  unjust,  or 
excite  the  cruel,  or  ensnare  the  impure  passions  of  our 
nature.* 

The  history  of  Great  Britain  is  full  of  instruction  on  this 
subject.  It  shews  us  the  extent  and  malignity  of  the  evil 
which  we  are  contemplating;  it  opens  our  eyes  to  the  cruel 
and  destructive  delusions,  which  have  sheltered  it ;  and  it 
sets  before  us  the  nature  and  means  of  its  remedy. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Great  Britain 
was  comparatively  free.  Her  barons  were  losing  their  ter- 
rible grasp — her  cerfe  were  recovering  their  unforfeited  man- 
hood— her  feudal  system  was  sinking  to  extinction — her 
authorities  were  yielding  to  the  world-enlightening,  the 
soul-reviving  truth,  that  "man  is  man"  and  that  "no 
man  is  more." 

But  Britain  was  an  eager  aspirant  after  power  and  wealth, 
and  Britain  was  successful ;  and  Britons  yielded,  like  other 
men,  to  the  corrupting  influences  of  prosperity.  In  her 
march  to  empire,  she  planted  colonies,  and  her  colonies 
partook  of  their  parent's  spirit.    Happy,  indeed,  if  in  their 

•  Jefferson  in  his  "Notes  on  Virginia,"  Philad.  1792— 2d  Edition — speaks 
powerfully  the  simple  truth  of  nature  on  this  subject 

"  The  whole  commerce  between  Master  and  Slave,  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of 
the  most  boisterous  passions.  The  most  unremitting  despotism  on  the  one  part, 
and  degrading  submission  on  the  other.  Our  children  see  tnis,  and  learn  to  imitate 
it— for  man  is  an  imitative  animal.  This  quality  is  the  germ  of  all  education  in 
him.  From  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  he  is  learning  to  do,  what  he  sees  others  do. — 
If  a  parent  could  find  no  motive,  cither  in  his  philanthropy  or  in  his  self-love,  for  re- 
straining the  intemperance  of  his  passions  towards  his  slaves,  it  should  always  be 
a  sufficient  one,  that  his  child  is  present  But  generally,  it  is  not  sufficient.  The 
parent  storms — the  child  looks  on — catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath — puts  on  the 
same  airs  in  the  circle  of  smaller  slaves — gives  a  loose  to  his  worst  passions — and 
thus  nursed,  educated  and  daily  exercised  in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be  stamped  by  it, 
with  odious  peculiarities.  The  man  must  be  a  prodigy,  who  can  retain  nis  man- 
ners and  morals  undepraved  by  such  circumstances. 

11  And  with  what  execration  should  the  statesman  be  loaded,  who  permitting 
*me  half  of  the  citizens,  thus  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  the  other,  transforms  those 
into  despots,  and  these  into  enemies— destroys  the  morals  of  the  one  part  and  the 
"Amor  patriae"  (patriotism)  of  the  other." 

And  can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought  secure,  when  we  have  removed 
their  only  firm  basis,  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  these  liberties 
■are  tiu  gtfl  of  God !  that  they  are  not  to  be  violated,  but  with  His  wrath.  Indeed 
I  tremble  for  mv  country,  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just — that  His  justice  cannot 
sleep  forever — that  considering  numbers,  nature  and  natural  means  only,  a  revolu- 
tion of  the  wheel  of  fortune — an  exchange  of  situation,  is  among  possible  events — 
that  it  may  become  probable,  by  supernatural  interference !  The  Almighty  has  no 
attribute  which  can  take  sides  with  us,  in  such  a  contest."— Pages  237,  236. 
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maturity,  when  no  longer  dependant,  they  had  outstripped 
her  in  repentance,  as  they  had  followed  her  in  sin. 

In  the  midst  of  her  progress  to  liberty  at  home — Britain 
plunged  into  the  foreign  slave  trade — or,  rather,  some  British 
speculators  did  so,  carrying  the  government  along  with 
them ;  first  by  misrepresenting  the  nature  of  the  traffic  ;  and 
subsequently,  by  commercial  influence.  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
a  thorough  pirate,  was  the  leader  in  this  atrocious  pursuit, 
in  1556  or  1562,  deceiving  Elizabeth,  who  was  probably  but 
too  willing  to  be  deceived  The  nation,  that  is,  the  body  of 
the  people,  the  British  mind,  never  entered  into  the  abomi- 
nation. 

For  some  time,  this  pirate  portion  of  British  merchants, 
continued  to  make  themselves  the  felon-drudges  of  foreign 
guilt — but  the  colonies  not  long  after  planted,  presented  too 
tempting  a  field  to  be  overlooked,  and  Britain  became  a 
slaveholder  as  well  as  a  slave  trader.  In  this  fearful  guilt, 
all  the  British  settlements,  properly  called  " colonies"  par- 
took ;  that  is,  all  the  British  settlements  to  which  settlers 
resorted  from  England,  with  the  view  of  planting  new  states, 
nurtured  their  avarice,  their  indolence  and  their  pride,  ex- 
cepting Pennsylvania,  for  a  season,  by  slavery  and  slave- 
trading — and  this  they  did,  not  because  they  were  Britons, 
or  West  Indians,  or  Americans,  but  because  they  were  men. 

In  the  British  West  Indies,  this  horrible  system  began  in  St. 
Kitts,  in  1623 ;  and  in  the  continental  colonies,  a  tew  years 
earlier ;  in  Virginia,  in  1619.  For  nearly  200  years,  it  con- 
tinued without  remorse  or  impediment.  Oh,  what  floods  of 
tears — what  streams  of  blood — what  mortal  agonies,  have 
recorded  their  cry  before  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  against  it ! 
When  "He  maketh  inquisition  for  blood,"  will  He  not  "  re- 
member them."  "Can  He  forget  the  cry  of  the  humble  ?" — 
Psalms  xix.  12. 

In  1729,  Slavery  had  reached  such  a  climax  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  colonial  influence  had  attained  such  a  height  in 
the  empire,  that  the  slave  faction  was  enabled  to  get  it  lega- 
lized in  England,  abhorrent  as  it  was  to  the  British  char- 
acter, and  contrary  as  it  was  to  British  law — (see  Memoir 
of  Granville  Sharp,  by  C.  Stuart ;)  and  for  nearly  half  a 
century  it  continued  to  pollute  the  British  shores. 

In  1772,  it  was  abolished  in  England ;  and  in  the  same 
year,  a  feeble  attempt  was  made,  by  petitions,  against  its 
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offspring,  the  African  slave  trade,  in  several  colonies,  both 
insular  and  continental ;  but  this  retention  at  the  same  time 
of  slavery,  its  great  parent,  discredited  their  petitions ;  and 
the  demand  for  slaves  being  thus  kept  up  by  themselves, 
would  have  rendered  the  legal  abolition  of  the  trade  in  a 
great  measure  inoperative,  even  had  their  petitions  prevailed. 
Granville  Sharp  thus  pours  light  upon  the  subject,  in  his 
"Law  of  Retribution,"  London  1776— page  305. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colonies,  seem  to  be  almost  equally  guilty  of  oppression. 
The  colonies  protest  against  the  iniquity  of  the  slave  trade, 
but  nevertheless  continue  to  hold  the  poor  wretched  slaves 
in  a  most  detestable  bondage  !  Great  Britain,  indeed,  keeps 
no  slaves ;  but  publicly  encourages  the  slave  trade,  and 
contemptuously  rejects  or  neglects  every  petition  or  attempt 
of  the  colonists  against  that  notorious  wickedness." 

Conscience,  however,  on  these  subjects,  was  wakening  to 
sleep  no  more ! 

The  British  mind  could  not  remain  long  at  rest,  under 
the  guilt  thus  palmed  upon  it,  by  its  government  and  its 
colonies.  In  1776,  Mr.  David  Hartley,  member  for  Hull, 
moved,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  That  the  slave  trade,  is 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  to  the  rights  of  man ;"  and 
Sir  George  Saville,  seconded  the  motion. 

In  1787,  more  systematic  measures  were  commenced  in 
London,  for  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade.  Wil- 
berforce  and  Clarkson,  supported  by  Granville  Sharp,  being 
the  leaders.  Granville  Sharp,  indeed,  vehemently  urged  the 
attack  of  the  parent  evil,  slavery,  at  the  same  time;  but  his 
friends,  daunted  by  the  aggravated  power  of  the  opposi- 
tion which  they  would  have  to  encounter,  should  they  do 
so,  shrunk  from  the  contest ;  fondly,  tho'  groundlessly  be- 
lieving, that  cutting  off  a  branch,  would  extirpate  the  root; 
that  the  supply  could  be  arrested,  while  the  demand  re- 
mained.* 

•  If  any  one  should  yet  be  dubious  on  this  subject,  let  him  look  at  the  United 
States.  As  above  mentioned,  in  the  year  1772,  being  then  dependent  upon  England, 
they  petitioned  for  the  abolition  of  the  supply,  still  keeping  up  the  demand.  They 
soon  after  became  independent  having  fought  for  "liberty"  and  conquered.  What 
did  they  do?  In  the  first  settlement  of  their  Constitution,  1787,  they  secured  the  sup- 
ply, (the African  slave  trade, )/rotn  abolition,  for  twenty-one  years,  or  until  1808.  In 
1808, they  proceeded  to  abolish  legally  the  supply,  as  far  as  depended  upon  the  African 
slave  trade.  But  was  the  African  slave  trade  actually  abolished.  Not  at  all !  It 
continued  for  several  years,  almost  as  vigorous,  as  if  no  law  had  been  even  thought 
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In  the  year  1789,  Wm.  Pitt  introduced  a  bill  against  the 
African  slave  trade  into  Parliament,  and  Wm.  Wflberforce, 
who  had  been  prevented  taking  the  first  step,  by  sickness, 
upon  his  recovery,  pursued  it  with  ardor  for  several  years. 
The  slave  faction  fought  a  desperate  battle,  as  all  other 
staunch  and  impenitent  sinners  do.  They  pleaded  that  the 
negroes  were  an  inferior  race — that  the  condition  of  slaves 
in  Africa  was  exceedingly  miserable — they  told  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  African  despots,  and  declared  that  the  slaves  prepared 
for  market,  would  be  murdered  if  not  purchased.  They 
pretended  that  the  stock  could  not  be  kept  up  without  new 
importations.  They  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  commerce 
in  slaves,  was  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
They  predicted  ruin  should  it  be  abolished.  They  insisted 
upon  the  impossibility  of  its  abolition  by  England  alone,  since 
other  nations  would  continue  it.  They  predicted  disaffec- 
tion and  insurrection  in  the  colonies.  They  dwelt  upon  the 
distress  to  which  it  would  expose  the  planters.  Mr.  Stanley, 
agent  for  the  islands,  said,  that  "  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
intention  of  Providence,  that  one  set  of  men,  must  always 
be  slaves  to  another"  Alderman  Watson  pleaded  for  it, 
because  if  there  were  not  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  the  infe- 
rior kind  of  codfish  supplied  by  the  Newfoundland  fishery, 
oould  not  be  disposed  of;  and  if  the  bad  fish  could  not  be 
disposed  of,  the  fishery  could  not  be  sustained — and  if  the 
fishery  were  to  fail,  the  nation  would  be  ruined !  Lord 
Sheffield  foretold  a  civil  war  "  on  the  day  on  which  the  bill 

o£  against 

law  declared 

{orfbe  tnocU)  cease, 

African :siave  trade,  tho'  much  maimed,  is  not  yet,  actually  at  an  end  in  the  United 

States. '  SilL  3000  or  upwards  of  New  Africans,  are  yearly  smuggled  into  Louisi- 


secured  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  of  regulating  the  commerce  of  the  States, 
is  loudly  denieato  the  Congress,  by  the  proudest  vociferators  for  the  Constitution. 
And  why? — simply  because,  when  there  is  a  demand,  avarice  and  corruption 
,wul  secure  a  supply,  at  whatever  risk  of  dangerl  or  expense  of  duty.  The  United 
.'States  are  hers  particularly  selected  for  illustration,  because  in  other  respects,  the 
United  States  are  the  first  of  people  in  liberty  and  hght  If  rectitude  could  ever  be 
~~  ?oted,  it  might  be  expected  from  them.  Free,  powerful,  enlightened,  unburthen- 
terror  to  many,  and  in  fear  of  none,  they  are  blessed  surpassingly  with  every 
ntage  to  make  the  path  of  duty  as  easy,  as  it  is  plain,  and  to  leaa  them  away 
utter  abhorrence  and  contempt,  from  tyranny  and  pride.  Yet  they  are  slave- 
tKtfPgd,  of  course,  slave  traders^.  Priae,  avarice  and  lust  fabneate  slavery — 
and  slavery  produces  the  slave  tradcJ^Unrelenting  corruption  perpetuates  the  de- 
raand-rana  corresponding  corruption  supplies  it    Such  is  man!    What  are  his 
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should  pass  into  a  law."  The  danger  of  discussing  the 
question  in  Parliament,  was  vehemenfly  urged.  The  inca- 
pacity of  Parliament  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  was  strenu- 
ously asserted.  Our  critical  situation  at  this  moment,  and 
the  peculiar  difficulties  fust  now  in  our  way,  were  always 
at  hand.  Of  "  by  and  bys"  and  amelioration,  and  graduar 
lism,  there  was  sufficient.  Liverpool  was  bewailed,  and  the 
loyal  people  who  would  fly  to  America,  should  the  slave 
trade  be  abolished.  The  certainty  of  smuggling,  was  foretold 
by  Lord  Castlereagh ;  and  he  also  inveighed  against  the  im- 
prudence of  the  abolitionists,  for  not  doing  things  "  in  a  more 
business-like  way,"  and  for  going  to  extremes!  he  wished  to 
see  "some  fair,  intelligible,  practical  mode,  laid  before  the 
House."  General  Gascoigne  quoted  scripture  to  support  the 
trade ;  and  declared  that  the  length  of  its  continuance,  ought 
to  perpetuate  it ;  but  should  it  be  abolished,  he  insisted  upon 
compensation.  Sir  W.  Young  objected  to  the  bill  because 
he  anticipated  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  as  an  inevita- 
ble consequence,  and  he  reminded  the  abolitionists  of  the 
"charity"  which  they  owed  the  slave  dealers  and  slaveholders. 
Mr.  Rose  declared  his  reprobation  of  the  trade ;  but  lamented 
the  necessity  of  opposing  its  abolition,  from  the  particular 
manner,  in  which  it  had  been  brought  forward.  Lord 
Sidmouth  admitted  that  the  slave  trade  was  unjust  and  inhu- 
man ;  but  insisted,  that  it  was  neither  inhuman  nor  unjust  to 
continue  it — he  "  would  permit  the  slave  trade  to  continue 
for  a  while,  in  order  to  mitigate  its  horrors,  that  being,  as  I 
conceive,"  (he  conceived,)  "  the  most  likely  way  to  accelerate 

brother's  rights,  or  his  brother's  blood,  when  standing  in  the  way  of  his  corruptions 
armed  with  power.  They  are  the  tyrant's  scoff.  Yes.  The  land  of  bibles,  and 
churches,  and  revivals— the  land  of  religious  tracts,  Sunday  schools,  and  tempe- 
rance societies.  The  missionary  land,  which  sends  the  gospel  to  the  nations.  The 
great  Republic,  that  deems  itself  eminently  free,  and  holds  an  anniversary  of  Lib- 
erty!! with  all  the  pomp  of  power,  and  with  all  the  self-gratulations  o(  magnani- 
mity, solemnly  enacts  that  one  slave  trade  lajtlony!  and  another  it  lawful  and 
right.  The  foreign  trade  in  slaves  infamous !  But  the  domestic  trade  in  slaves  so 
dear,  that  even  Congress  must  not  use  its  constitutional  powers  to  regulate  it— 
The  foreign  slave  trade,  which  is  out  of  the  grasp  of  its  power,  it  anathematizes  to 
the  world,  and  would  instantly  abolish;  but  the  domestic  slave  trade,  which,  with 
slavery  its  parent,  is  all  its  own,  and  entirely  subject  to  its  will,  thro'  its  various 
legislatures,  it  presses  to  its  boeom\  and  hurls  defiance  against  every  one  who  assails 
it  Such  is  man !  Such  is  the  wisdom  of  expecting  to  abolish  slavery,  by  legally 
condemning  one  of  its  effects.  The  demand  must  be  destroyed,  before  the  supply 
will  cease— slavery  must  be  abolished,  before  the  slave  trade  can  be  extinguished. 
God  must  be  obeyed  with  a  whole  heart,  cordially,  before  God's  blessing  can  be 
expected— He  is  not  to  be  mocked !— and  the  longer  he  forbears  to  smite  the  hypo- 
crite, the  more  certain,  and  the  more  dreadful  must  be  the  blow,  with  which  he  shall 
vindicate  His  government    "  Vengeance  is  mine.    I  wfll  repay,  saith  the  Lord !" 
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its  final  abolition." ! !    Humanity  to  Africa  was  earnestly 
urged,  and  love  to  the  slaves  !!! 

These,  and  many  other  similar  difficulties,  were  brought 
forward  between  1789  and  1807,  and  were  fairly  met  and 
fully  answered  in  both  houses.  It  is  most  honorable  to  Mr. 
Stanley,  (the  colonial  agent,  above  mentioned,)  that  in  the 
course  of  these  debates,  he  was  convinced  of  his  error;  frankly 
acknowledged  it,  and  voted  for  the  abolition. 

The  motion  in  1806,  which  appeared  so  obscure  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  was,  "that  the  House,  considering  the  African 
slave  trade,  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice,  huma- 
nity and  sacred  policy,  will,  with  all  practicable  expedition, 
take  effectual  measures  for  the  abolition  of  the  said  trade,  in 
such  manner,  and  at  such  period,  as  may  be  deemed  advisable." 

Several  members  declared  that  they  would  have  voted  for 
it  with  still  more  pleasure,  had  it  been  for  immediate  aboli- 
tion. 

The  ayes  and  noes  were  taken  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  the  10th  June,  1806,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
24th.  In  the  former,  the  ayes  were  114,  and  the  noes  15. 
In  the  latter,  the  "  contents  "  were  41,  and  the  "  not  contents  " 
20. 

Early  in  1807,  Lord  Grenville  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords,  "  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade."  Coun- 
sel was  heard  against  it  for  four  days,  and  it  was  then  amply 
discussed.  It  passed,  and  being  sent  to  the  Commons,  ob- 
tained their  sanction  on  the  10th  February.  In  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  had  a  majority  of  100  to  36 — and  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  283  to  16.  The  royal  assent  was  obtained, 
through  the  particular  exertions  of  Lord  Grenville,  on  26th 
March. 

So  fell  the  British  legality  of  the  African  slave  trade. 
The  prognostics  of  havoc  and  ruin,  were  found  to  be  phan- 
toms. The  £70,000,000  (upwards  of  $300,000,000,)  claimed 
as  compensation,  were  mentioned  no  more — and  soon,  its 
most  earnest  defenders,  equalled  its  most  strenuous  enemies, 
in  covering  it  with  every  term  of  reproach  and  disgust.  The 
law  which  had  long  given  it  honor,  proclaimed  it  to  be  "  fe- 
lony." Did  the  law  then  change  its  nature  ?  No !  It  then 
merely  affirmed  the  truth  about  it.  Before,  it  had  covered 
up  its  depravity.  Now,  it  called  it,  what  it  always  was,  fe- 
lony; and  felony  of  the  highest  grade. 
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But  the  African  slave  trade  was  not  abolished — and  much 
less  the  slave  trade  itself.  For  several  years  a  contraband 
commerce  in  African  slaves  was  notoriously  continued ;  and  I 
know  of  no  good  reason  to  believe,  that  it  ever  ceased  entirely, 
prior  to  the  aboli  tion  of  slavery,  especially  in  Demerara  and  the 
Mauritius.  When  apparently  extinguished  in  the  West  In- 
dies, fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  its  place  was  supplied  by  the 
inter-colonial  slave  trade;  the  older  and  less  fertile  colonies, 
such  as  the  Bahamas,  &c.  &c,  selling  and  transporting 
slaves  to  the  more  recently  acquired  and  fertile,  such  as 
Trinidad  and  Demerara — (exactly  such  a  trade  in  slaves 
as  now  exists  to  an  increasing  extent,  and  with  unmitigated 
horrors,  in  the  slave  United  States.)  And  when  the  abomi- 
nations of  this  atrocious  substitution  of  one  form  of  the  ini- 
quity for  another,  awakened  the  British  heart  to  put  it  down 
{about  1825)  the  resource,  which  is  immediately  inseparable 
Irom  slavery,  of  buying  and  selling  between  the  plantations, 
remained,  and  afforded  a  dying  nourishment  to  the  self-de- 
stroying and  brutal  system,  01  forced  and  unrequited  toil. 
The  slave  trade,  consists  fundamentally  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing men  and  women  and  children,  like  merchandise,  where- 
ver, or  by  whomsoever  they  are  so  bought,  and  not  in  the 
locality  where  the  crime  is  perpetrated.  It  is  equally  a  trade 
in  grain,  for  two  adjoining  farmers  to  buy  and  sell  it  between 
themselves,  as  if  they  sent  it  to  China  and  received  tea  in 
return.  The  difficulties  and  the  distresses  of  the  trade  might 
differ  exceedingly — but  the  nature  of  the  trade,  would  be  the 
same  in  both — and  if  the  one  was  criminal  in  its  own  nature, 
the  other  could  not  be  guiltless.  If  in  the  nature  of  God's 
Providence,  it  is  contrary  to  justice  and  humanity  to  buy  and 
sell  immortal  and  accountable  beings  as  merchandise,  it  must 
be  as  truly  so,  whether  the  trade  be  between  Africa  and 
America — between  Virginia  and  Louisiana — or,  between 
two  adjoining  estates  in  Maryland.  The  degree  merely,  not 
tfa$  nature  of  the  crime  differs.* 

*  Shortly  before  the  legal  abolition  in  the  West  Indies,  of  the  inter-colonial  slave 
trade,  Mr.  Pennock.  a  Wesleyan  Missionary,  heard  that  a  slave  belonging  to  his 
church  had  just  had  his  wife  and  nine  children  sold,  to  be  taken  away  from  him  to 
another  island ;  and  hastened  to  the  shore  to  bid  the  family  farewell,  and  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  bereaved  husband  and  father.  Mr.  Pennock  arrived  in  the  midst 
of  the  parting  embraces.  He  saw  the  man  fold  each  of  his  children  in  his  arms, 
and  heard  him  advise  mem  to  be  patient  and  obedient,  and  to  look  to  (Sod.  At 
length  he  turned  to  his  wife— but  he  was  transfixed— he  gazed  upon  her— but  he 
moved  not.    They  advanced  to  carry  her  off    He  fell  as  though  the  lightning  had 
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Bat  the  friends  of  liberty  and  humanity  pleased  them- 
selves with  the  delightful  idea,  that  their  work  was  accom- 
plished— that  the  slave  trade  was  abolished — that  slavery 
would  be  immediately  and  increasingly  mitigated  in  conse- 
quence ;  and  that  the  increasing"  mitigations,  would  even- 
tuate at  no  distant  day,  in  its  entire  abolition. 

Such  was  the  easy  British  dream  for  several  years. 

In  this  interval  appeared  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  (1826) 
afterwards  ascertained  to  have  been  written  by  Elizabeth 
Heyrick,  of  Leicester.  She  advocated  "immediate  emanci- 
pation," with  all  the  force  of  everlasting  Truth,  leaving  the 
half-witted  wisdom  of  the  age  behind  her — and  was  deemed 
half  mad,  because  she  was  not  so  crazy  as  what  the 
times  called  wisdom.  She  shews  in  her  letter,  the  inade- 
quacy of  gradual  emancipation;  the  loss  of  fundamental 
and  eternal  principle  which  it  involves ;  and  the  dreadful 
effects  which  it  produces;  and  she  proves,  the  safety  and  expe- 
diency of  immediate  emancipation.  Unfettered  by  the  so- 
phistries of  nature  and  of  ages,  the  sun  of  eternal  Truth, 
had  risen  on  her  mind,  in  its  glory,  while  the  day  was  dawn- 
ing on  others,  benevolent  and  noble,  but  not  unshackled  like 
her.  But  her  principles,  though  deemed  ultra  at  the  time, 
worked  mightily,  and  are  part  of  the  leaven,  with  which 
every  soul  must  be  leavened  before  it  can  be  saved. 

But  the  voice  of  distant  anguish  came  across  the  sea,  and 
tales  were  whispered  of  dreadful  doings  in  the  West. 

But  how  can  such  things  be  7  said  the  slave  party.  Would 
a  man  destroy  his  own  property?  We  assure  you  that  we 
love  our  slaves,  and  are  fathers  to  them.  They  are  the 
happiest  peasantry  in  the  world.  They  have  no  care — they 
are  supplied  with  every  thing.  Their  families  are  provi- 
ded for ;  and  as  for  liberty,  they  would  not  accept  of  it,  if  you 
would  give  it  to  them.  We  cannot  now,  you  know,  get  new 
supplies  from  Africa,  and  you  yourselves  have  agreed,  that 
when  the  foreign  supply  was  cut  off,  we  should  be  under  a 

pierced  him ;  the  blood  gushed  from  his  nostrils  and  ears— and  there,  while  be  lay 
weltering  in  his  gore,  his  wife  and  children  were  carried  away  from  him,  on  earth, 
most  probably,  to  meet  no  more !  Mr.  Pennock  bad  to  fly  the  scene,  that  he  might 
not  be  implicated  in  "  rebellion." 

Two  or  three  days  afterwards  the  disconsolate  man  came  to  his  minister  for 
comfort.  Bat  what  could  I  do  for  him,  said  the  missionary— nothing,  added  he,  but 
to  repeat  to  him  the  doctrines  of  resignation  and  meekness,  smothering  in  myself 
as  well  as  I  could,  all  the  guanines  of  nature. 

Such  are  the  scenes,  with  endless  modifications  of  mitigation  or  aggravation, 
which  are  yearly  occurring  by  hundreds  in  the  slave  portion  of  the  United  States. 
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necessity  of  treating  our  slaves  well,  that  they  might  increase 
and  multiply,  and  so  supply  us  still  with  laborers.  The  theory 
seemed  plausible  and  its  belief  was  convenient ;  for  it  exone- 
rated the  friends  of  humanity  from  one  of  the  most  painful 
struggles  which  man  can  wage  with  man. 

But  the  groan  of  anguish  and  of  outrage  deepened,  and 
testimonies  came,  which  permitted  philanthropy  no  longer 
to  wrap  herself  in  her  soft  mantle  of  easy  credulity — her 
heart  was  roused  for  she  had  heard  the  cry  of  her  brother's 
blood.  But  it  was  roused  more  by  humanity,  than  by  religion) 
it  looked  to  suffering  rather  than  to  crime  ;  it  wanted  to  allevi- 
ate misery,  rather  than  to  put  an  end  to  guilt ;  to  mitigate  the 
affliction  of  the  slave,  rather  than  to  overturn  the  atrocious 
power  of  the  slave  master  On  these  grounds  it  felt  at  lib- 
erty to  parley  with  slavery ;  not  called  upon  of  God  to  aim 
at  its  immediate  and  toted  extinction.  But  even  in  this  crip- 
pled form  philanthropy  was  mighty;  and  Mr.  Canning, 
the  minister  of  the  day,  knowing  that  beneath  its  mawkish 
exterior  of  gradualism  and  amelioration,  the  British  heart, 
ready  to  be  awakened,  was  beating,  took  the  cause  into  his 
own  hands ;  and  thus,  the  people  confiding  in  their  govern- 
ment, felt  at  liberty  to  take  another  easy  doze. 

But  Mr.  Canning  had  undertaken  a  task  more  knotty  than 
he  seems  to  have  expected.  He  began  with  confidence — he 
ended  with  supplication. 

On  15th  May,  1894,  he  carried  thro'  the  house  of  Com- 
mons the  following  Resolutions — rot  them  soon  afterwards 
passed  by  the  Lords  and  obtained  the  royal  sanction. 

1.  "  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  effectual  and  decisive 
measures  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  slave  popula- 
tion in  his  majesty's  colonies." 

2.  "  That  thro'  a  determined  and  persevering,  but  judi- 
cious and  temperate  enforcement  of  such  measures,  the 
House  looks  forward  to  a  progressive  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  slave  population — such  as  may  prepare 
them  for  a  participation  in  the  civil  rights  and  privileges, 
which  are  enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  HL  M.  subjects." 

3.  "  That  this  House  is  anxious  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  purpose,  at  the  earliest  period  which  may  be  com- 
patible with  the  well-being  of  the  slaves — the  safety  of  the 
colonies — and  with  a  fair  and  equitable  consideration  of  all 
parties  concerned  therein." 
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Having  thus  secured  parliamentary  ground,  he  framed  a 
set  of  ameliorating  resolutions,  and  securing  for  them  the 
approbation  of  the  leaders  of  the  slave  party  at  home,  trans- 
mitted  them  officially  to  the  legislatures  of  the  various  Char- 
tered Colonies,  with  the  following  warning  (after  expressions 
of  the  greatest  confidence  in  their  ready  ana  cordial  concur- 
rence) "  I  must  add,  any  resistance  which  should  partake  not 
of  reason,  but  of  contumacy,  would  create  a  case,  upon  which 
H.  M.  government,  would  not  hesitate  to  come  down  to  Par* 
liament  for  counsel." 

But  what  was  the  first  return  from  the  West  ?  Defiance 
or  evasion  ! — The  slaveholders  and  agents  in  the  Colonies 
knew  too  well  the  influence  over  their  coadjutors  and  mas- 
ters, and  the  influence  of  the  slave  faction  at  home,  over  the 
Supreme  Government,  to  quail  before  the  ministerial  me* 
nace ;  and  further  measures  became  necessary  on  the  part 
of  the  friends  of  humanity. 

Then  arose  the  London  Anti-Slavery  Society :  but  it  rose 
with  half  a  heart — the  enemy  of  suffering  rather  than  of 
sin — seeking  to  relieve  the  lamb,  while  it  left  him  in  the  li- 
on's paws :  to  stop  the  fountain,  by  striking  at  some  of  its 
streams  :  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  slave,  by  mitigating 
his  slavery  and  not  by  delivering  him  from  it ! 

Mr.  Canning  seems  to  have  writhed  under  the  disappoint- 
ment and  in  1824  lowering  his  tone,  spake  thus :  "  no  feeling 
of  wounded  pride — no  motive  of  questionable  expediency  ] 
nothing  short  of  demonstrable  necessity,  shall  induce  me 
to  meet  the  awful  question  of  the  transcendental  power  of 
Parliament,  over  every  dependency  of  the  British  Crown." 
And  then,  he  stoopsJto  flattery,  ana  expresses  his  "  full  assu- 
rance that  much  time  will  not  elapse,  before  we  shall  learn 
that  the  planter  of  Jamaica  is  anxiously  employed,  in  emu- 
lating the  endeavors  of  the  government  in  Trinidad,  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  slaves." 

The  planter  of  Jamaica  scornfully  exulted  in  his  triumph, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  slave  faction  at  home,  recanting  their 
ministerial  concurrence,  took  the  part  of  their  contumacious 
friends  in  the  colonies. 

In  1826,  shortly  before  he  died,  Mr.  Canning  was  hum- 
bler still — he  said  "  In  the  first  instance,  we  attempted  by 
exhortations,  to  induce  them  to  act  upon  the  principles  of 
the  regulations  passed  in  May  1832,  leaving  to  themselves 
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entirely,  the  mode  of  action — and  I  did  hope  at  that  time, 
that  that  most  desirable  result  would  have  been  attained — bat 
I  am  now  ready  to  admit,  that  I  have  been  disappointed** — 
"  I  cannot  pretend  to  deny,  that  the  last  proceedings  in  the 
principal  colonial  legislature*  (Jamaica)  -have  filed  me 
with  sentiments,  which  I  do  not  wish  to  express77 — then,  all 
prostrate  beneath  colonial  terrors,  he  adds  "  But  I  would  ra- 
ther address  an  imploring  voice  to  the  legislature  and  entreat 
them  quickly  to  wipe  away  the  stain : — and  from  some  cir- 
cumstances which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  have  the 
greatest  hopes,  that  in  the  next  session  of  the  Colonial  Le- 
gislature, an  act  will  pass  to  accomplish  this  object** 

The  triumphant  legislature  of  Jamaica  realized  these 
hopes  and  wiped  away  the  stain  !  in  December,  1827,  by 
enacting  amongst  other  things : 

"  The  whip  is  not  forbidden  in  the  field,  lest  the  aban- 
donment too  suddenly  of  a  long  established  usage*  should 
be  misunderstood  by  the  slaves.  *  *  *  *  Until  negro  women 
have  acquired  more  of  the  sense  of  shame,  which  distin- 
guishes European  females,  it  will  be  impossible  with  respect 
to  them,  to  lay  aside  altogether  punishment  by  flogging,  their 
being  no  substitute  that  promises  to  be  accompanied  with 
the  same  salutary  dread.9' 

Then  with  all  the  airs  of  Eastern  despots — no — I  ought 
to  say  of  Western  slave  masters !  they  conclude  "  The 
House  has  now  calmly  reviewed  the  reasons  which  are  given 
lor  disallowing  the  slave  act  of  last  session.    They  cannot 

ra  new  bill,  containing  the  amendment  suggested  in 
Huskisson's  despatch,  without  sacrificing  their  inde- 
pendence and  endangering  the  safety  of  the  island  ;  and  as 
the  local  government  is  forbidden  to  sanction  such  a  bill  as 
the  House  can  consent  to  pass,  the  slave  population  must 
again  be  governed  by  the  act  of  1816.  When  it  shall  please 
IBs  Majesty,  to  withdraw  the  instructions  to  the  governor, 
which  limit  the  legislative  power  of  the  Assembly,  the  House 

♦The  long  established  usage,  thus  doaUngly  cherished  by  the  Legislature  of  Ja- 
maica, was,  whenever  a  female  slave,  did  not  please  her  master  or  manager,  if  he 
thought  fit,  immediately  to  have  her  thrown  prostrate  on  the  ground,  her  face  down- 
wards— then  to  uncover  her  back  with  the  most  brutal  indecency,  and  floe  her  at 
discretion— often  till  gashed  and  weltering  in  her  blood ;  frequently  compelling  her 
own  children  to  help  to  hold  her  down  by  her  stretched  out  limbs,  and  sometimes 
her  husband  or  son  to  flog  her.  And  this  was  the  Jamaica  way  of  instructing  negro 
women  in  the  sense  of  shame  which  distinguishes  European  females.  Sucn  is  the 
wiedom  of  using  slavery  as.a  preparative  for  freedom  I ! 
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which  limit  the  legislative  power  of  the  Assembly,  the  House 
will  once  more  take  the  slave  code,  into  their  serious  con- 
sideration." ! ! 

The  drama  of  Colonial  arrogance  and  of  ministerial  pros- 
tration, was  at  its  height,  when,  as  reported  in  The  (Lon- 
don) Times  of  22d  July,  1828,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  de- 
clared "We  (the  ministers  of  the  Crown)  have  not  the 
EDwer  to  force  the  Colonists,  to  adopt  the  measures  of  ame- 
oration  proposed  to  them." 

Behold  the  spectacle ;  Great  Britain  and  her  pampered  colo- 
nies ! — The  urchin  growls  and  the  parent  is  prostrate !  What 
resource  remains  ?  Must  slavery  forever  gnaw  the  heart  of 
freedom?  Must  Britain  continue  hopelessly  to  carry  a  lie  in 
her  right  hand,  whenevep  she  boasts  of  liberty;  dreaming 
proudly  of  magnanimity,  while  she  is  plundering  and  outra- 
ging without  remorse,  her  own  guiltless  poor  !  The  nation 
has  been  tried ;  and  at  the  nation's  call,  the  government  arose. 
The  government  has  essayed  its  strength  and  been  foiled. 
Buonaparte's  conqueror  exclaims,  "we  cannot  enforce  even 
measures  of  amelioration! !"    What  resource  remained? 

Why  God  remained!  and  His  truth  remained!  and  his 
seven  thousand  men  that  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal, 
remained !  and  righteous  law  remained  the  same  glorious 
thing  for  ever,  however  sophistries  may  entangle,  or  influ- 
ence prevent,  or  wickedness  abuse  it  for  a  time.  The  soul 
of  impartial  equity  and  holy  love  remained,  not  dead,  though 
slumbering.  The  clarion  call  of  the  fearful  emergency  awa- 
kened it;  and  it  slowly  arose,  and  girded  itself  for  the  battle. 

The  British  spirit  was  again  in  action,  and  the  slave  spirit 
undauntedly  met  it.  On  the  side  of  truth,  the  power  of 
voluntary  association,  with  no  arms,  but  the  weapons  which 
through  God  are  mighty;  the  peaceful  arms  of  truth  and 
love ! — with  no  funds,  but  such  as  willing  and  grateful  affec- 
tion poured  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord's  work.  On  the 
side  of  slavery  the  most  powerful  faction,  which  has  ever 
endangered  and  disgraced  the  British  empire — mighty  in  re- 
sources of  power,  influence  and  wealth,  scoffing  like  a  giant 
in  its  strength,  at  its  pigmy  adversary. 

But  that  despised  and  slandered  pigmy,  had  more  than  a 
giant's  strength — when  most  weak,  it  was  most  strong, 
"taking pleasure  in  infirmities,  in  reproaches,  in  necessities, 
in  persecutions,  in  distresses  for  Christ's  sake." — 2  Cor.  xii.  10. 
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It  was,  however,  as  yet  in  the  twilight ;  its  eyes  were  heavy 
and  its  vision  dim.  It  aimed  only  at  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  and  at  the  gradual  and  eventual  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  Its  Parliamentary  leader  retained  much 
the  same  sentiments  as  he  is  reported  to  have  declared  in  1823. 
"The  object  at  which  we  aim,  is  the  extinction  of  slavery — 
nothing  less  than  the  extinction  of  slavery — in  nothing 
less  than  the  whole  of  the  British  dominions ;  not,  however, 
the  rapid  termination  of  that  state — not  the  sudden  emanci- 
pation of  the  negro — but  such  preparatory  steps,  such  mea- 
sures and  precautions  as  by  slow  degrees,  and  in  a  course  of 
years,  first  fitting  and  qualifying  the  slave  for  the  enjoyment 
of  freedom,  shall  gently  conduct  us  to  the  annihilation  of 
slavery.  Nothing  can  more  clearly  shew,  that  we  mean 
nothing  rash,  nothing  rapid,  nothing  abrupt,  nothing  bearing 
any  feature  of  violence,  than  this,  that  if  I  succeed  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  my  desires  confessedly  sanguine,  no  man 
will  be  able  to  say — I,  even,  shall  not  be  able  to  predict,  that 
at  such  a  time,  or  in  such  a  year,  slavery  will  be  abolished. 
We  are  far  from  meaning  to  attempt  to  cut  down  slavery  in 
the  full  maturity  of  its  vigor.  We  rather  should  leave  it 
gently  to  decay — slowly — silently — almost  imperceptibly, 
to  die  away  and  to  be  forgotten." 

The  slave  faction  perceived  the  advantage  thus  given,  and 
boldly  availed  themselves  of  it.  The  contest  remained  as 
it  had  been,  one  of  expediency — not  the  assertion  of  righte- 
ousness, but  the  mitigation  of  sin — not  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very, but  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  slave,  yet 
remaining  in  bondage.  The  ground  was  the  adversary's, 
and  the  mends  of  humanity  fought  to  great  disadvantage  on 
it.  They  seem  not  to  have  perceived,  that  if  any  transgres- 
sion of  God's  holy  law  can  be  justified  for  a  moment,  it  has 
as  good  a  right  to  be  sanctioned  for  ever — that  when  once 
in  a  course  of  sin,  "preparing  to  do  right  is  continuing  to  do 
wrong."  They  seem  not  to  have  perceived  that  they  were 
rejecting  God  from  their  counsels — and  were  proceeding  ex- 
actly on  the  principles  of  their  antagonists,  only  in  a  more 
humane  and  decent  form.  They  did  not  wish  the  laborer, 
at  once,  independently  to  enjoy  his  wages,  under  just 
and  benignant  laws;  but  only  to  be  driven  less  brutally 
and  indecently  to  forced  and  overwhelming  toil !  They  did 
not  wish  female  purity  to  be  at  once  secured,  as  far  as  law 
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can  secure  it,  from  violation ;  but  only  to  be  removed  some- 
what further  from  danger !  They  did  not  wish  domestic 
authority  to  be  restored  in  its  holiest  amplitude  to  parents; 
but  only  that  it  might  be  less  completely  extinguished ! — 
They  did  not  wish  that  the  wife  should  be  her  husband's — 
and  the  husband  his  wife's — but  only  that  they  should  be 
somewhat  more  protected  from  their  petty  tyrant's  arbitrary 
interference !  They  did  not  wish  that  the  whole  light  of 
heaven  should  be  left  as  free  as  God  has  made  and  willed  it, 
to  pour  without  obstruction,  upon  the  minds  of  the  outraged 
and  guiltless  poor ;  but  only  that  the  power  and  opportunity 
of  obstructing  it,  should  be  curtailed.  I  do  not  mean,  that 
they  did  not  wish  for  these  and  such  like  things  in  their 
hearts — but  I  mean  that  they  did  not  wish  for  them  suffi- 
ciently to  aim  at  them  in  their  association ;  and  who  that 
believes,  that  the  concurrence  and  blessing  of  God  is  indis- 
pensable to  direct  success  in  every  holy  enterprise,  can  won- 
der that  their  progress  was  impeded  and  slow ! 

Yet  they  made  progress — for  they  were  in  earnest  .Love, 
after  all,  was  their  spirit,  and  God  was  their  trust,  and  they 
could  say  with  him  of  old,  "  Lord,  we  believe — help  Thou 
our  unbelief!"  In  this,  they  differed  totally  from  their  ad- 
versaries. They  yielded  their  own  holy  ground,  not  because 
they  sympathized  with  slave  masters ;  but  because  they  over- 
rated their  power ;  they  had  not  cast  off  the  fear  of  God,  but 
they  had  yielded  unduly  to  the  fear  of  man  ;  they  loved  not 
a  fraction  of  tyranny,  but  they  did  not  look  to  God  sufficient- 
ly, to  take  it  by  the  horns ;  they  panted  for  thorough  righte- 
ousness ;  but  they  believed  it  unwise  to  pursue  it  at  once. — 
Their  adversaries,  on  the  contrary,  were  only  bent  (I  mean 
as  a  body)  upon  perpetuating  the  revelry  of  the  rich,  and 
the  learned,  and  the  strong,  upon  the  plunder  and  the  degra- 
dation of  the  guiltless  and  helpless  poor. 

At  this  time,  "  anti-slavery"  and  "  negro  friend  "  associa- 
tions had  been  extensively  organized  through  England;  and 
in  Dublin  an  efficient  one  flourished,  with  several  corres- 
pondencies in  Ireland. 

A  new  stumbling  block  was  presented. 

It  was  the  theory  of  confining  every  effort  in  favor  of  the 
slaves,  to  ear e  for  their  souls.  It  was  put  forth  by  some  of 
the  best  men  and  women  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  and 
carried  away  many  from  the  greater  <&nd  holier  battle. — 
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"What,"  said  it,  "is  temporal  to  spiritual  bondage?  What 
the  slavery  of  the  body,  to  the  slavery  of  the  mind?  Free 
them  from  their  masters,  and  yet  leave  them  slaves  to  sin, 
and  what  will  you  have  done  for  them?  Many  of  their 
masters  are  christians!!  through  these,  we  can  have  access 
to  multitudes — here  is  a  field  ample  enough  for  all  our  re- 
sources— in  entering  it,  we  shall  offend  no  one ;  we  shall 
come  into  collision  with  nobody — all  will  be  peace  and 
kindness.  Thus  may  we  gradually  prevail  through  the  con- 
currence of  the  better  order  of  masters,  in  exhibiting  to  the 
next,  the  advantages  of  education  and  of  kindness — and 
through  them  to  the  next,  until  the  whole  mass  shall  be 
christianized  and  prepared,  and  then  of  course,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  delivering  them  all  from  bondage." ! !  This 
theory  had  all  the  plausibility  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  in 
Great  Britain;  because  both  the  colonial  and  national  laws, 
favored  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves ;  and  missiona- 
ries— not  missionary  slaveholders,  or  companions  of  slave- 
holders— but  missionaries  of  the  cross,  the  parents  in  Christ, 
and  friends  and  servants  of  the  poor,  had  large  access  to 
them. 

But  the  theory  was  too  obviously  false,  both  in  nature 
and  in  fact,  to  deceive  extensively,  a  people  not  courting  de- 
ception. It  was  readily  and  clearly  seen,  that  the  words  of 
a  law,  in  favor  of  religious  instruction,  could  avail  but  little, 
while  that  same  law,  invested  the  master  with  almost  un- 
limited powers:  and  that  even  where  masters  were  really 
desirous  of  evangelizing  their  slaves,  the  continuance  of 
the  slave  system,  presented  in  general,  almost  insuperable 
difficulties.  It  became  as  evident  as  noonday,  that  the 
barrier  of  slavery  must  be  removed,  before  the  Gospel  could 
find  access  to  the  great  body  of  the  slaves;  and  that  it  was 
theorizing  away  truth,  and  evading  the  cross  of  duty,  to 
leave  the  million  in  deepest  spiritual  and  social  death,  insult- 
ed, polluted,  trampled  upon  and  perishing,  without  succor 
or  pity ;  while  the  rich  stream  of  love  to  liberty  and  to  man, 
was  confined  to  the  few  who  could  be  approached  without 
exciting  the  tyrant's  terrors.  In  the  course  of  this  discus- 
sion, also,  the  question  of  christian  slaveholders  was  well 
explored,  and  it  was  very  universally  seen  amongst  the  real 
enemies  of  slavery,  that  a  christian  slaveholder,  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms:  that  a  Christ-like  man,  can  no  more  "op- 
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press  the  poor,  because  he  is  poor," — can  no  more  plunder 
the  helpless  and  the  down-trodden  of  their  time,  their  wages, 
their  choice,  their  honor  and  their  rights,  (uncondemned 
and  guiltless ;  free,  in  a  moral  sense,  immortal  and  accounta- 
ble as  they  are ;)  than  he  could  break  through  the  minor 
barrier  of  human  laws,  and  by  plundering  the  rich  and  the 
free,  of  property  unspeakably  less  precious,  subject  himself 
amongst  men,  to  a  felon's  judgment,  or  a  felon's  death. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SLAVERY  TESTED  BY  ITS  OWN  CODE. 

BY  WILLIAM  GOODXLL. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  our  inquiries  and 
reasonings  in  respect  to  slavery  and  emancipation,  should 
be  conducted  in  view  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Ameri- 
can slave  system.  We  should  accurately  know,  and  con- 
stantly remember,  what  American  slavery  is,  in  careful 
distinction  from  all  other  forms  of  servitude,  whether  ancient 
or  modern.  The  evil  must  first  be  understood,  before  we 
can  wisely  prescribe  the  remedy.  And  when  objections  are 
made,  or  difficulties  suggested,  in  respect  to  any  propositions 
or  measures  advanced  hy  the  friends  of  emancipation,  the 
objector  should  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slave  means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  his 
exemption  from  the  precise  things  wherein  American  sla- 
very essentially  consists.  In  the  second  place,  he  should 
understand  exactly  what  these  things  are ;  and  see  well  to 
it  that  his  objections  or  difficulties  have  a  definite  meaning 
and  rational  application,  when  placed  by  the  side  of  the  facts 
wherein  slavery  and  emancipation  consist.  We  might  al- 
most hazard  the  assertion,  that  a  simple  compliance  with 
this  reasonable  rule,  would  very  soon  lead  to  the  adjustment, 
among  conscientious  men  and  sincere  Christians,  of  every 
important  question  that  can  be  raised  in  respect  to  American 
slavery  and  its  remedy.  To  this  single  point,  therefore,  the 
attention  of  the  entire  community  can  scarcely  be  too  often 
directed,  or  too  steadily  riveted.  In  the  wide  range  of  de- 
bate, it  is  easy  to  multiply  words,  to  start  various  and  dis- 
cordant opinions,  and  lose  sight  of  the  precise  point  most 
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necessary  to  be  kept  clearly  in  view.  Abolitionists  as  well 
as  their  opponents,  should  be  often  reminded  of  this,  or  they 
will  fail  to  see  and  exhibit  clearly,  the  true  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  may  consider  it  no  vain  repetition,  then,  to  say 
over  again  and  again,  what  has  already  been  said  on  this 
point,  particularly  at  the  present  moment,  when  our  publi- 
cations are  to  be  thrown  before  thousands  who  have  seldom 
or  never  perused  anti-slavery  discussions. 

American  slavery  can  only  be  defined  by  its  own  Statute 
Book.  Slaveholders  cannot  complain  that  the  system  should 
be  taken  to  be  the  very  thing  which  the  laws  of  the  slave- 
holding  states  have  declared  it  to  be  : — laws  framed  by  them- 
selves for  the  very  purpose  of  defining  and  protecting  their 
claims.  It  is  a  well  known  historical  maxim,  that  "  no  peo- 
ple were  ever  found  to  be  better  than  their  laws,  though 
many  have  been  known  to  be  worse."4  And  again,  "  no 
laws  were  ever  framed  by  any  people  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
straining specific  and  enumerated  crimes,  unless  the  instan- 
ces of  such  crimes  had  become  aggravated  and  general 
among  them."t — The  laws  of  the  Save  states,  therefore, 
which  fix  the  condition  of  slavery,  for  the  most  part  describe 
that  condition.  And  even  the  laws  made  to  restrain  its 
cruelties  bear  testimony  to  their  existence.  For  an  illus- 
tration, under  the  item  last  mentioned; — When  the  laws  of 
South  Carolina  gravely  forbid  the  masters,  under  a  petty 
pecuniary  penalty,  to  "cut  out  the  tongues,  put  out  the  eyes, 
or  cruelly  scald,  burn,  or  deprive  any  slave  of  any  limb 
or  member,'9  and  when  they  specify  other  enormities  too 

Soss  for  the  public  eye,  they  proclaim  to  the  world  the  fact 
at  such  cruel  practices  did  prevail,  to  an  extent  demanding 
legislation.  And,  again,  under  the  former  item; — When 
the  same  statute  permits  the  master  to  inflict  punishment  on 
the  slave  "  by  whipping  or  beating  with  a  horse  whip,  cow- 
skin,  switch,  or  small  stick — putting  on  irons,  or  confining 
or  imprisoning"  &c. — the  legislature,  at  once,  defines  ana 
describes  the  common  condition  of  slavery  in  that  state. — 
And  characteristics  of  the  system,  thus  obtained,  are  to  be 
reckoned,  not  among  its  incidents  and  abuses,  but  among 

*  PrUttly.—Aa  this  profound  explorer  of  antiquity,  and  minute  observer  of  hu- 
man customs  and  institutions,  resided  for  a  long  time  in  America,  we  may  be  certain 
that  be  did  not  consider  Americans  exempt  from  this  rule,  or  he  would  nave  speci- 
fied the  exception. 

t  Id.  m  substance—quoted  from  memory. 
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its  essential  and  distinctive  features,  the  things  wherein  it 
essentially  consists.  With  these  remarks  in  view,  and  with 
the  Statute  Books  before  us,  let  us  enquire —  What  is  A- 
merican  slavery  ? We  answer  it  is — 

1.  The  assumed  right  of  man  to  hold  property  in  man — 
to  transform  moral  beings  to  mere  things — chattels  per- 
sonal— human  brutes. — 

'  Goods  they  are,  and  goods  they  are  esteemed,'  sap  the 
civil  law."  [Dr.  Taylor's  Elements,  p.  429.— Stroud,  p.  21.] 

"  A  slave  is  one  who  is  in  the  power  of  his  master  to 
whom  he  belongs." — {Code  of  La.  Art.  35,  Stroud,  p.  22.] 

"  The  cardinal  principle  of  slavery,  that  the  slave  is  not 
to  be  ranked  among  sentient  beings  but  among  things,  as  an 
article  of  property,  a  chattel  personal,  obtains  as  undoubted 
law  in  all  the  American  Slave  States."    [Stroud,  p.  22.] 

Slaves  shall  be  deemed,  sold,  taken  and  reputed  to  be 
chattels  personal,  in  the  hands  of  their  owners  and  posses* 
sons,  their  administrators  and  assigns,  to  all  intents, 

CONSTRUCTIONS  AND  PURPOSES  WHATSOEVER  !"      [Law  of 

South  Carolina,  vide  Stroud  J 

An  act  of  Maryland,  in  1798,  respecting  the  settlement  of 
estates,  and  the  division  of  property,  expressly  enumerates 
"specific  articles,  such  as  slaves,  working  beasts,  animals, 
furniture,  books,"  and  other  personal  effects. 

The  careful  reader  will  understand  that  this  feature  of 
slavery,  (like  those  we  shall  proceed  to  mention,)  is  no  mere 
incident,  appendage,  or  abuse  of  the  system.  It  constitutes 
its  very  essence  and  ground  work.  Every  person  held  as 
an  American  slave  is  held  under  this  precise  tenure,  and  no 
species  nor  degree  of  kind  treatment  can  do  away  the  fact, 
or  wipe  out  the  sin  contained  in  it  Every  American  slave- 
holder is  such,  in  virtue  of  this  law.  He  cannot  hold  a 
slave  without  holding  to  its  validity,  and  giving  it  the  sane* 
tion  of  his  example.  And  this  feature  of  American  slavery 
necessarily  and  invariably  includes — 

2.  The  denial  of  OooVs  moral  government  over  the  slave — 
the  usurpation  of  his  authority — the  annihilation  of  the 
rights  of  conscience. 

So  long  as  one  human  being  is  held  the  absolute  property 
of  another,  and  entirely  subject  to  his  control,  in  respect  to 
all  actions  and  conduct,  so  long  is  he  subjected  to  the  most 
absolute  spiritual  despotism  that  can  be  conceived.  He  cannot 
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follow  his  own  conscience,  nor  the  law  of  God.  The  will 
of  his  master  is  his  only  law.  And  the  law  of  slavery  so 
understands  it. 

"  This  dominion"  says  Stroud,  "is  as  unlimited  as  that 
which  is  tolerated,  by  any  civilized  community,  in  respect  to 
brute  animals,  to  '  quadrupeds,'  according  to  the  very  lan- 
guage of  the  civil  law. 

Every  American  slave  is  held  in  this  condition;  and 
every  American  slaveholder  holds  his  slave  in  this  condi- 
tion, and  under  the  authority  of  this  code,  which  he  neces- 
sarily sanctions.  No  human  being  can  have  any  moral 
right  to  do  this. — Will  it  be  said  that  some  masters  grant 
their  slaves  religious  privileges? — that  they  extend  to  them 
Christian  instruction? — that  they  never  require  them  to 
break  the  Divine  law?  If  this  should  be  granted,  for  the 
argument's  sake,  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  it  would  not 
do  away  the  fact  we  have  stated.  To  grant  religious  privi- 
leges, to  a  smaller  or  greater  extent,  is  not  to  recognize  reli- 
gious riff  fits.  This  cannot  be  done  by  the  slaveholder  till 
he  abandons  slaveholding,  and  abjures  the  code  which  con- 
fers on  him  the  pretended  perogative  of  granting  or  with- 
holding religious  privileges,  as  he  pleases.  No  man  exer- 
cises religious  rights,  who  enjoys  religious  privileges  as 
the  mere  gift  of  another  who  may  take  them  away  at  his 
pleasure.  And  besides  this ;  no  American  slaveholder  ever 
granted  to  any  slave,  all  the  religious  privileges  he  enjoys 
himself.  No  American  slave  can  have  the  privilege  to  go 
where  he  judges  his  duty  to  God  and  his  species  calls  him : 
to  reside  where  his  own  spiritual  edification  could  be,  in 
his  view,  best  promoted,  and  his  children  most  religiously  in- 
structed— to  join  what  communion  he  pleases — to  attend 
what  meetings  and  with  whom  he  chooses — to  preach  or 
print  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  on  any  subject  of  truth  and 
duty.  These  are  some  of  the  religious  rights  enjoyed  by 
every  American  slaveholder,  but  never  conferred  by  him, 
even  as  privileges,  on  any  one  of  his  slaves.  He  cannot  do 
it  while  he  remains  a  slaveholder.  Nor  can  he,  in  most  of 
the  slave  states,  instruct  his  slave  to  read  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures, without  transgressing  the  fundamental  laws  of  sla- 
very— because — 

3.  American  slavery,  of  necessity,  includes  a  direct  in- 
fringement of  religious  rights  and  privileges,  by  specific 
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acts  of  legislation  for  the  express  purpose. — This  might 
be  easily  inferred  from  the  foregoing.  No  people  can  long 
be  kept  "entirely  subject  to  the  wills  of  their  masters  to 
whom  they  belong"*  if  permitted  to  understand  and  obey 
the  will  ot  one  Supreme  Master  in  Heaven.  Accordingly 
we  find  early  and  severe  enactments  prohibiting  the  instruc- 
tion of  slaves,  and  punishing  them  for  assembling  "  for  divine 
worship"  and  for  "mental  instruction"  [Vide  Stroud,  p. 
88 — 90.  J  And  the  reason  given  for  their  enactments  has 
always  indicated  the  incompatibility  of  such  privileges  and 
acquirements,  with  the  condition  of  slavery. — "  The  allow- 
ing of  slaves  to  read" — says  the  law  of  S.  Carolina,  A.  D. 
1740, — "would  be  attended  with  many  inconveniences"! 
That  is,  it  is  inconsistent  with  slavery ! — "  Mental  improve- 
ment" and  "divine  worship"  are  the  very  things  specified  in 
several  of  these  prohibitory  enactments.  Apologists  for 
slavery,  even  at  the  north,  have  recently  contended  that 
slaves  cannot  be  safely  permitted  to  be  taught  to  read,  and 
religious  editors,  though  contending  that  slaves  must  first 
be  prepared  for  emancipation  before  it  can  wisely  be  grant- 
ed, have,  at  the  same  time  doubted  whether  slaves,  remain- 
ing such,  should  be  taught  to  read  the  bible !  And  a  sys- 
tem of  mere  oral  religious  instruction  for  the  slaves,  with- 
out giving  them  the  table,  has  lately  been  devised  at  the 
south,  and  commended  and  approved  by  Christian  ministers 
at  the  north,  while  the  same  persons  are  arraigning  the  Ro- 
mish church  as  anti-christian,  for  pursuing  the  same  policy 
in  respect  to  the  whites !  By  the  American  slave  laws, 
white  freemen  themselves  are  subjected  to  fines  and  impri- 
sonment for  teaching  the  colored  people  to  read.  And  "  if 
any  person  in  Louisiana,  from  the  box,  bench,  stage,  pulpit, 
or  in  any  other  place,  or  in  conversation,  shall  make  use  of 
any  language,  signs,  or  actions,  having  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce discontent  among  free  colored  people,  or  insubordina- 
tion among  the  slaves"  [i.  e.  such  as  may  give  them  a  hope 
in  the  promise  of  God  that  they  shall  be  free]  "such  person 
shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment,  from  three  to  twenty- 
three  years,  or  with  DEATH,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court." 
Such  are  the  words  of  the  law,  and  similar  enactments 

♦  The  reader  is  referred  to  Stroud's  sketch  of  the  slave  laws.  Rankin's  Letters, 
and  Jay's  Inquiry,  fox  ample  information  in  respect  to  the  laws  of  slavery.  We 
have  not  room  here,  even  for  a  condensed  selection  of  extracts. 
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exist  in  the  other  slave  states.  It  is  in  vain  to  plead  that 
these  laws  are  not  an  integral  part  of  the  American  slave 
system,  and  that  they  might  be  repealed  without  abolishing 
American  slavery.  Their  own  preambles  and  phraseology, 
together  with  the  excuses  of  their  northern  apologists,  suf- 
ficiently confute  the  supposition,  and  warrant  us  in  saying 
that  they  are  not  incidental  appendages,  but  a  part  of  the 
system  itself.  To  be  a  slaveholder  is  to  support  the  system 
mat  infringes  religious  freedom. — The  same  truth  appears 
further  in  the  item  which  next  follows. 

4.  American  Slavery  enjoins  disobedience  to  God?s  law — 
prohibits  and  discourages  moral  purity  and  chastity — and 
legalizes  and  compels  concubinage  and  vice. 

"  Slaves  are  not  entitled  to  the  considerations  of  matrimo- 
ny, and  therefore  have  no  relief  in  cases  of  adultery." 
[Dr.  Taylor's  Elements,  p.  429— Stroud,  21.]  Nor  is  this 
feature  of  the  code  an  excrescence  that  can  be  spared  from 
the  system*  It  must  be  so,  if  "  the  slave  is  entirely  subject 
to  his  master  to  whom  he  belongs."  It  must  be  so,  if  "  slaves 
be  deemed,  sold,  taken,  and  reputed  to  be  chattels  personal, 
in  the  hands  of  their  possessors,  to  all  intents,  constructions, 
and  purposes  whatsoever" ! — Will  the  Christian  slavehold- 
er plead  <  not  guilty'  to  the  charge  under  this  item,  because 
he  never  personally  separated  a  husband  and  wife — or  ne- 
ver required  a  woman  when  separated  from  her  husband, 
to  live  with  another  man—- or  never  held  in  Christian  fellow- 
ship without  rebuke  his  neighboring  Christian  brethren  and 
sisters,  both  slaves  and  masters,  who  submitted  to  customs, 
or  commanded  compliances  like  these  7 — Will  his  singular 
innocency  in  these  respects  screen  him?  Has  he  ever 
borne  consistent  testimony  against  these  abominations  which 
surround  him?  No.  He  has  not.  And  while  he  remains 
a  slaveholder  he  cannot — Why !  he  holds  slaves  solely  un- 
der the  tenure  of  that  code  which  renders  all  this  promis- 
cuous concubinage  inevitably  certain !  Nay,  he  holds  them 
in  a  condition  in  which  he  himself  cannot  shield  them  from 
its  pollutions.  He  may  become  a  bankrupt  to-day,  or  die 
insolvent  to-morrow,  next  week,  or  next  year.  In  either 
case,  his  servants  are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  in  lots  to 
suit  purchasers,  and  to  go  wherever  interest,  caprice,  cupidi- 
ty or  lust  may  dictate !  What  right  has  he  to  hold  his  fel- 
low-beings, perhaps  his  fellow-christians,  under  a  code  like 
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this?    Will  he  mock  their  sensibilities,  belie  the  truth,  and 
shame  his  holy  professions,  by  talking  of  the  "  kind  treat- 
ment" he  bestows  on  moral  and  accountable  beings  held  by 
him  under  a  system  of  adulterous  outrage  like  this  ?    A  sys- 
tem which  breaks  up  the  family  state  ordained  by  God, 
blots  out  the  seventh  commandment,  and  renders  void  the 
law  to  "  honor  thy  father  and  mother"  ? — A  system  which 
transforms  the  teeming  progeny  of  its  victims  into  the  mere 
"goods  and  chattels"  of  their  own  sires  who  breed  them 
shamelessly  for  sale,  and  tear  them  ruthlessly  from  their  mo- 
thers, for  a  distant  market?    Every  American  slaveholder 
knows,  or  may  know,  that  his  slaveholding  upholds  this  sys- 
tem of  legalized  crime  and  guilt    How  men,  can  he  plead 
"not  guilty"  to  the  charge  against  slavery  under  this  item? 
6.  American  slavery  is  theft — robbery — plunder — pira- 
cy— man-stealing. — It  is  so  in  its  origin,  and  its  tenure. 
It  is  so  by  the  laws  of  God,  and  by  the  laws  of  man.    It  can 
be  proved  such  by  the  laws  of  nations,  acknowledged  and 
promulgated  by  our  own  national  government.    Have  we 
not  declared  the  African  slave  trade  to  be  piracy  ?    But  that 
same  trade  is  the  foundation  of  the  American  slave  system. 
If  the  African  slave  trade  be  piracy,  then  the  claim  of  each 
and  every  slaveholder  to  each  and  every  slave,  is  a  claim 
founded  on  nothing  but  piracy.    If  the  African  slave  trade 
be  piracy,  then  the  Domestic  slave  trade,  both  inland  and 
coast-wise,  is  piracy  also.  •  And  the  buyers  and  sellers,  the 
traffickers  and  those  supplied  by  the  traffic,  are  alike  pirates. 
This  statement  agrees  with  the  law  of  God.    "  He  that  steal- 
eth  a  man  and  selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand, 
he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death."    Such  was  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  the  spirit  of  the  prohibition  remains.    We  are 
not  bound  to  inflict  the  same  penalty ;  though  it  is  now  done 
in  the  case  of  the  African  slaver.    The  act  is  morally  the 
same.    In  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  in  the  Old,  man- 
stealing  is  expressly  prohibited,  and  men-stealers  are  ranked 
among  the  most  abandoned  transgressors.    Now  God  does 
not  forbid  imaginary  sins  which  can  never  be  committed, 
nor  warn  us  against  the  commission  of  sins  to  which  we  are 
not  exposed.    Neither  does  he  ever  describe  classes  of  sinners 
who  do  not  exist.    But  if  the  African  slaver  be  not  a  man- 
stealer,  it  is  impossible  to  define  or  describe  the  crime,  or 
prove  that  the  criminal  ever  existed.    The  laws  punishing 
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that  traffic  as  piracy,  declare  that  the  crime  and  the  criminal 
do  still  exist ;  and  if  this  be  true,  then  slavery  in  this  coun- 
try, constitutes  the  crime  of  man-stealing.  The  present 
tenure  of  slave  property  can  be  no  better  than  it  has  been 
from  the  beginning. 

And  slaveholding  is  robbery  and  theft,  because  it  with- 
holds the  hire  of  the  laborer.  Those  who  "  oppress  the 
hireling  in  his  wages,"  are  called  robbers  by  God  himself, 
And  this  accords  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  The  na- 
ture and  essence  of  theft  or  robbery,  in  any  case,  consists  in 
the  taking  from  another,  without  an  equivalent  and  without 
his  consent,  the  avails  of  his  honest  labor.  There  is  nothing 
sacred  in  the  idea  of  property  itself,  nothing  that  gives  its 
inviolability  a  moral  sanction,  aside  from  the  principle  which 
secures  to  every  man  a  recompense  for  his  own  labor.  To 
deny  that  compulsory  labor  for  individual  benefit,  enforced 
on  innocent  persons,  without  wages,  is  theft,  robbery,  or 
plunder,  is  the  same  as  to  deny  that  any  such  crimes  can  exist. 
It  is  to  unsettle  the  foundations  of  all  the  rights  of  property 
in  all  cases  whatever  ! 

"Go  to,  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl  *  *  *  *  Behold 
the  hire  of  your  laborers  who  have  reaped  down  your  fields, 
which  is  ot  you  kept  back  by  fraud,  crieth ;  and  the  cries  of 
them  which  have  reaped,  have  entered  into  the  ears  of  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth."  Will  you  say,  you  have  bought  the  labor- 
ers themselves,  or  inherited  diem  from  your  fathers? — 
Bought  what  ?  The  image  of  your  Maker  ?  The  children 
of  your  Father?  The  purchase  of  your  Redeemer  ?  The 
temples  of  your  Sanctifier?  Bought  them!  Of  whom? 
Inherited  them !  From  whom  ?  From  their  kidnappers  ? 
from  pirates  ?  from  slavers  ?  the  men-stealers?  Is  this  then, 
your  title?  A  claim  to  a  part  in  their  iniquity  ?  Will  you 
plead  that  their  food  and  clothing  are  their  wages?  What? 
"A  quart  of  corn  a  day,"  as  saith  the  law  of  S.  Carolina  ?  A 
"barrel  of  corn  and  a  peck  of  salt  a  month,"  as  in  Louisiana  ? 
"One  linen  shirt  and  pantaloons  in  summer,  and  a  linen 
shirt  and  great  coat  and  pantaloons  in  winter  "?  All  this  for 
"  only  fifteen  hours  in  a  day,  labor,  in  summer,  and  fourteen 
in  winter  "?  These  are  the  enactments  to  prevent  a  scantier 
fare  and  a  severer  labor,  which  slave  masters  have  imposed. 
But  is  the  christian  slave  master  who  chances  to  read  this,  a 
rare  exception  ?    Be  it  so,  his  example  of  slaveholding  sus- 
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tains  the  entire  system.  But  to  how  much  does  the  excep- 
tion amount  ?  How  much  does  the  pattern  of  christian 
slaveholders  account,  "  rendering  unto  servants  the  things 
just  and  equal "  7  Are  they  satisfied  with  his  equal  justice  ? 
Wages  implies  a  stipulated  and  mutually  agreed  price, — 
Wages,  to  be  "just  and  equal,"  must  be  sufficient  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  laborer,  not  as  a  mere  animal,  but  as  an  intellectu- 
al and  moral  being.  Something  which  he  can  earn  without 
consuming  all  his  time,  so  as  to  leave  no  adequate  space  for 
rational  improvement  and  social  enjoyment  Something 
which  shall  stimulate  industry  with  the  hope  of  acquiring, 
and  confer  the  pecuniary  means  of  doing  good.  Something 
which  shall  honor  his  moral  nature,  by  making  him  the  re- 
sponsible steward  of  heaven's  bounties.  No  American  slave- 
holder pays  the  slave  this.  Wages  are  never  paid  to  one's 
own  "goods  and  chattels,  which  belong  to  him!"  No! 
The  claim  of  property  in  the  laborers,  belies  the  profession 
of  paying  them  wages.  The  thing  exists  not,  and  cannot 
exist  He  only  gives  them  food  as  working  beasts.  Every 
American  slaveholder,  be  he  christian  or  be  he  infidel,  "  with- 
holds the  hire  of  the  laborer,"  and  commits  robbery  and 
theft,  as  really  as  David  committed  murder  and  adultery; 
and  should  be  as  faithfully  and  unsparingly  reproved.  He 
"treats  his  servants  kindly"  forsooth;  and  yet  robs  them 
of  their  daily  wages  !  How  would  he  relish  the  same  "kind 
treatment"?  He  gives  them  christian  instruction,  and  lives 
by  committing  daily  thefts  upon  them!  Shame  on  such 
christian  instructors!  "But  my  slaves  don't  earn  as  much 
as  it  costs  me  to  support  them  " !  Don't  they  ?  Then  re- 
store to  them  their  freedom.  Pay  them  just  wages.  "  Ren- 
der unto  your  servants  things  just  and  equal."  For  those 
who  employ  free  labor,  on  honest  principles,  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  as  much  labor  as  their  disbursements 
justly  entitle  them  to  receive !  "  Godliness  is  "  indeed, "  pro- 
fitable unto  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  Honesty  is  always 
the  best  policy.  And  the  unprofitable  nature  of  slave  labor 
furnishes  no  excuse  for  the  slave  master.  It  neither  proves 
him  wise  nor  honest,  but  the  contrary. 

6.  American  slavery  provides  no  real  protection  of  the 
lives  and  persons  of  the  slaves. — The  show  of  protection 
is  a  mere  show,  without  any  substantial  reality.    This  like- 
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wise  is  a  necessary  result  of  its  primary  and  fundamental 
principle — the  principle  of  holding  absolute  property  in  hu- 
man beings.  If  they  are  "  goods  and  chattels* — to  all  intents, 
constructions  and  purposes  whatsoever,"  if  they  are  "entirely 
subject  to  the  will  of  their  masters,  to  whom  they  belong-  /' 
if  "  the  dominion  over  them  is  as  unlimited  as  that  which 
is  tolerated  by  any  civilized  community  in  respect  to  brute 
animals — to  "quadrupeds"  according  to  the  very  lan- 
guage of  the  civil  law,  then  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  any  legisla- 
tion which  shall  restrain  the  absolute  proprietor  of  these 
goods  and  chattels  and  human  animals  from  doing  to  them 
and  with  them,  whatever  he  pleases  as  much  as  he  does  to  his 
working  cattle.  Admitting  the  honest  intention  of  the  legis- 
lature to  protect  the  life  of  the  slave— (a  very  extraordinary 
admission,  considering  that  the  legislators  are  composed  of 
such  proprietors,  and  remembering  their  legislative  sanction 
to  a  proprietorship  which  bears  upon  the  very  face  of  it,  the 
authority  of  life  and  death,)  admitting,  we  say,  the  existence 
of  such  an  intention,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  object  of 
protection  could  be  sufficiently  effected.  The  unlimited 
power  of  the  master  comes  up  every  where,  as  facilitating 
the  commission  of  outrage,  and  preventing  the  means  of  de- 
tection. The  master  can  command  any  male  or  female  slave 
to  accompany  him  singly  to  any  spot  of  lonely  secresy,  for 
any  purposes  of  brutality  or  malice ;  and  there  is  no  room  for 
demur.  And  after  an  outrage  may  have  been  committed, 
the  guilty  master  may  confine  or  sell  to  a  distant  region,  the 
victim  or  the  incidental  witness  of  his  crime.  To  guard 
against  circumstances  like  these,  a  wise  and  honest  legisla- 
ture would  seek  for  more  than  usual  means  of  detecting  the 
crime,  and  aditional  terrors  in  punishing  the  criminal. — 
Let  us  then  see  what  peculiarities  we  can  find  in  the 
American  laws,  in  respect  to  the  outrages  of  masters  on 
slaves.  In  the  first  place,  we  notice  that  no  slave  or  free 
colored  person  is  allowed  to  give)  evidence  in  any  case 
where  a  white  person  is  concerned.     In  the  second  place, 

•  There  seems  to  be  but  one  particular  in  the  slave  code  of  the  American  States 
inconsistent  with  this  primary  principle  which  transforms  human  beings  into 
brutes.  It  is  that  feature  which  puniefue  slaves  as  though  they  were  intelligent 
m&ral  agenls;  and  with  a  severity  invereely  proportioned  to  their  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  which  they  are  not  permitted  to  read ;  and  punishes  them  tor  actions 
not  criminal  in  other  human  beings.  How  lamentable  that  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  slave  polity  diverges  from  self-consistency,  should  be  for  tas  purpose  of 
adding  to  its  infra-human  malignity  of  character ! 
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the  punishment,  even  in  cases  of  murder,  is  generally  a  mere 
pecuniary  fine,  or  temporary  imprisonment  In  the  third 
place,  we  find  laws  assuming  the  possibility  that  the  slave 
may  "come  to  his  death  by  moderate  correction  /"  In  the 
fourth  place,  we  find,  as  already  stated,  enactments  which 
authorize  "  whipping  or  beating  with  a  horse  whip,  cowskin, 
switch,  or  small  stick,  putting  irons  on,  and  imprisoning." 
We  find  also,  a  vagueness  in  the  laws,  in  their  prohibiting 
"unusual"  punishments,  though  a  " moderate  correc- 
tion," may  cause  death  !  In  the  fifth  place,  we  find  laws 
which  forbid  any  slave  or  any  free  person  of  color,  male 
or  female,  under  any  pretext,  to  lift  a  finger  againt  any 
white  person,  on  pain  of  death,  even  in  defence  of  life  itself, 
or  for  the  prevention  of  outrages  worse  than  murder.  Fi- 
nally, we  see  the  interference  even  of  white  persons  held  in 
awe  by  enactments,  as  before  quoted,  punishing  with  im- 
prisonment and  even  death  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
for  a  second  offence,  any  free  white  citizen  who  "  from  the 
box,  bench,  stage,  pulpit,  or  in  any  other  place,  or  in  conver- 
sation, shall  make  use  of  any  language,  signs,  or  actions 
having  a  tendency  to  produce  discontent  among  free  colo- 
red people,  or  insubordination  among  the  slaves."  Who 
does  not  see  that  enactments  like  these  must  render  it  both 
hazardous  and  odious  for  a  white  man  to  interfere  or  make 
himself  active  in  bringing  to  trial  or  justice  the  slave  mas- 
ters suspected  or  known  to  have  committed  outrages  on  their 
slaves  ?  Who  does  not  know  that  such  outrages  are  com- 
mon, and  that  interference  and  punishment  are  rare  ?  And 
where,  now,  we  ask,  is  the  "kind  treatment"  and  the  Chris- 
tian deportment  that  can  justify  any  man  in  holding  hu- 
man beings  under  this  tenure  ?  The  good  man  commits 
no  murder.  Does  he  commit  no  outrage  ?  Does  he  never 
use  the  lash  or  allow  it  to  be  used  ?  "  Oh !  but  that  is 
necessary,  sometimes ;"  he  says !  Yes,  and  therefore  the 
system  is  sin ;  and  even  your  shareholding  is  sin.  For  free 
and  honestly  rewarded  laborers  do  not  need  stripes.  But 
you  commit  no  murder !  What  if  it  be  so.  You  hold  hu- 
man beings  in  a  condition  in  which  any  other  white  man 
who  pleases,  your  overseer  or  your  neighbor,  may  mutilate 
or  murder  them  with  impunity  and  without  danger,  except 
perhaps  the  danger  that  you  will  sue  him  at  the  law,  for  the 
loss  of  your  property,  or  the  labor  of  your  working  animals. 
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Have  you  any  right  to  hold  human  beings  in  such  a  condi- 
tion, and  subjected  to  such  laws?  No:  You  have  not 
You  may  plead  that  if  you  do  not  commit  this  great  wicked- 
ness, somebody  else  will :  in  other  words,  that  u  you  should 
repent  and  be  forgiven,  your  neighbors  might  possibly  sin 
on,  and  be  punished.  Be  it  so.  It  stands  you  in  hand  to 
escape  God's  judgments  yourself,  and  to  take  care  that  your 
example  does  notlure  your  neighbor  to  ruin.  "  Be  not  parta- 
kers in  other  men's  sins" ! 

Such  are  the  chief  outlines  of  American  slavery.  It  is  a 
definition  furnished  by  its  own  code.    We  infer  from  it — 

1.  The  folly  of  reasoning  on  American  slavery  from  an- 
cient patriarchal  Jewish  servitude,  which  comprised  neither 
of  its  essential  features.  Did  Abraham  hold  servants  by  a 
tenure  which  transfomed  men  to  mere  things?  immortal 
souls  to  "goods  and  chattels?"  Which  blotted  out  the 
moral  ^overment  of  God,  annulled  his  laws?  forbid  his 
"worship"?  proscribed  "  mental  instruction"  ?  put  asunder 
whom  God  had  joined  together,  repealed  the  5th  and  7th 
commandments  of  the  decalogue?  compelled  promiscuous 
concubinage  ?  forbade  the  reading  of  God's  Book  ?  withheld 
the  laborers  hire  ?  provided  for  the  pursuit  and  re-capture 
of  fugitives  ?  and  left  the  life  of  the  servant  without  the 
common  protection  extended  to  other  persons  ?  or  are  fea- 
tures like  these  to  be  found  in  the  enactments  of  Moses  ?  No. 
The  adoption  in  this  country,  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  respect- 
ing servants,  would  be  equivalent  to  the  immediate  abolition 
of  the  entire  American  Slave  system !  The  measure  would 
sweep  away  at  once,  every  fundamental  fact  in  the  existence 
of  which  the  American  slave  system  consists. 

2.  We  infer  the  irrelevancy  and  futility  of  every  objection 
that  can  be  urged  in  defence  or  palliation  of  slavery ;  or 
against  the  doctrine  and  duty  of  immediate  emancipation, 
or  against  the  efforts  and  measures  of  abolitionists. 

It  is  said  that  mere  slaveholding  is  not,  in  itself  sin :  that 
it  may  be  either  sinful  or  innocent  according  to  the  temper 
and  conduct  of  the  master,  in  his  treatment  of  his  slaves, 
and  his  motive  for  holding  them.  But  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  the  innocent  holding  of  human  beings  under  the  ten- 
ure of  the  American  slave  code.  That  code  is  itself,  a  com- 
plicated system  of  legalized  sin : — mischief  framed  by  a 
law!    Every  slaveholder  under  that  code,  partakes  and 
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sanctions  the  sin. — What  'treatment'  can  atone  for  such 
complacency  in  sin  ?    And  what  can  be  meant  by '  kind  treat- 
ment' which  holds  human  beings  in  such  a  condition?    Is 
it  'kind  treatment'  because  as  mere  animals,  they  are  not 
ill-fed  nor  over-worked  ?    Is  it  kind  treatment  to  be  held 
"entirely  subject  to  the  will  of  the  master?"    To  be  "  held 
and  taken  to  be  goods  and  chattels,  to  all  intents,  construc- 
tions, and  purposes  whatsoever." — '  Kind  treatment'  to  be  de- 
nied the  right  of  living  and  acting  under  God's  government  1 
'  Kind  treatment'  to  be  transferred  to  the  absolute  govern- 
ment of  a  human  master  who  may  sell  you  into  the  unlimi- 
ted power  of  any  other  master  whether  wise  or  foolish, 
whether  christian  or  infidel,  whether  drunken  or  sober? 
"  Kind  treatment'  to  hold  all  your  religious  privileges  at  the 
mercy  or  caprice  of  this  individual !    How  would  you  like 
the  '  kind  treatment,'  for  yourself  and  children,  of  being 
held  under  such  a  code?    A  code  which  permits  your 
neighbor  to  sell  your  wife  and  children  from  you  when  he 
pleases  ?    l  Kind,  treatment'  that  robs  you  daily  of  your 
daily  earnings !     '  Kind  treatment'  that  forbids  your  emer- 
ging into  a  condition  in  which  your  life  and  limbs,  and  the 
chastity  of  your  wife  and  daughter  can  be  protected,  by  the 
same  laws  which  protect  your  neighbors  ? — Yet  this  is  the 
{ kind  treatment'  which  every  American  slaveholder,  of  ne- 
cessity, extends  to  his  every  slave,  so  long  as  he  withholds 
emancipation,  however  kind  he  may  be,  in  other  respects. 
And  what  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  motive  of  any  Christian 
master,  in  holding  a  human  being,  under  this  '  kind  treat- 
ment' and  under  this  code?    What  motive  can  there  be. 
for  such  a  course,  that  is  not,  at  the  bottom,  a  selfish  and 
sordid  one  ?    From  what  quarter,  or  in  view  of  what  con- 
siderations can  a  holy  motive  be  drawn  for  holding  a  hu- 
man being  under  such  a  code?    Is  it  the  good  of  the  indi- 
vidual!   Incredible!    What?    For  the  good  of  a  moral 
being  to  be  held  as  a  mere  thing!    To  be  transferred 
from  his  accountability  to  God,  to  the  capricious  control  of 
an  irresponsible  human  master  ?    For  his  good,  to  live  un- 
der a  code  which  denies  his  religious  rights,  which  autho- 
rizes his  neighbor  to  require  him  to  commit  sin — which 
holds  his  domestic  relations  at  the  mercy  of  another — which 
enforces  his  toil  without  an  equivalent — and  leaves  his  life 
without  protection !    All  this,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
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slave !  Merciful  and  most  conscientious  oppressor  !  Let 
us  be  favored  with  thy  plea. — It  is  this. — "  If  the  slave 
should  be  freed  by  me,  the  cruel  laws  (against  which  I  have 
never  remonstrated  nor  voted)  would  instantly  apprehend 
and  sell  him  again  into  slavery,  to  a  less  kind  and  christian- 
like  master." — In  other  words  "If  I  should  leave  off  sin- 
ning, somebody  else  would  sin  the  more  greedily :  and  so  I 
must  continue  to  oppress  my  neighbor  a  little,  lest  some 
one  else  should  oppress  him  still  more." — We  must  search 
further  for  the  pure  motive  of  holding  any  human  being  in 
the  condition  of  an  American  slave  !  Can  that  motive  be 
supplied  by  the  beneficent  and  reforming  influences  of  such 
an  example,  on  the  mass  of  mankind  ?  Can  it  be  found  in 
the  honor  it  confers  on  the  Christian  profession — on  the 
support  it  gives  to  the  sanctions  of  pure  religion — on  the 
revenue  of  glory  it  secures  to  our  one  Father  and  Master 
in  Heaven!  Alas!  No!  The  pretense  is  all  false  and 
hollow :  putrid  and  rotten  to  the  core.  It  abides  not  the 
scrutiny  of  impartial  men.  How  then  can  it  stand  before 
the  bar  of  the  all-seeing  God  ? 
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The  divisions  which  prevail  among  professed  christians 
on  questions,  touching  the  very  vitals  of  our  civil  and  reli- 

Sous  institutions,  seem  sadly  to  perplex  and  sorely  to  try 
ose  confiding  brethren,  who  have  been  accustomed  with- 
out hesitation  or  fear,  to  tread  in  the  foot-prints  of  "  great 
und  good  men."  The  authority,  on  which  they  used  to  rely, 
they  begin  to  regard  as  a  feeble,  perhaps  a  broken  staff.  The 
movements  of  their  "  great  and  good  men,"  embarrass  and 
distract  them.  The  objects,  plans  and  methods,  which  in 
some  cases  enlist  the  feelings  and  call  forth  the  exertions  of 
one,  another  regards  with  abhorrence.  Such  divisions  pre- 
sent a  problem  peculiarly  dark  and  difficult  to  those  who 
have  rather  consented  to  be  swayed  by  names,  than  chosen 
to  be  controlled  by  principles. 

We  know  of  one  way  only,  in  which  minds  thus  embar- 
rassed, can  hope  to  find  effectual  relief.    A  careful  survey, 
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and  thorough  examination  of  the  principles  of  their  accre- 
dited teachers  and  guides,  may  enable  them  to  form  a  just  es- 
timation of  the  right  and  worth  of  their  authority.     The 
tendency  and  character  of  an  action  or  habit,  in  itself  doubt- 
ful, may,  when  contemplated  in  the  light  of  the  principle 
from  which  it  proceeded,  appear  clear  and  certain.    The 
conduct  of  any  man,  great  or  small,  when  thus  examined 
becomes  intelligible.      On  any  question  of  great  practi- 
cal importance,  where  professed  philanthropists  are  divi- 
ded, we  have  to  acknowledge  a  public  benefit  in  any  fair 
exposition  of  his  principles,  which  a  man  of  high  authority 
and  commanding  influence  may  see  fit  to  make.    And  if  we 
are  sure,  that  he  presents  the  views  and  opinions  of  a  large 
and  respectable  portion  of  the  community,  to  which  we 
belong,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  he  has  laid  us  under  increas- 
ed obligations.    We  cannot  but  thank  him  for  the  light  which 
he  has  kindly  shed  upon  the  character  and  movements  of  those 
professed  friends  of  humanity,  who,  while  they  claimed  our 
sympathy  and  cooperation  in  their  designs,  left  us  in  doubt  of 
the  justness  and  strength  of  their  claims.    We  are  indebted  to 
him  for  the  removal  of  our  doubts.    We  now  see,  with  whom, 
we  are  invited  to  act;  and  what  they  are  intent  upon  doing. 
Under  just  such  obligations  as  have  now  been  described, 
has  the  editor  of  the  Literary  and  Theological  Review  laid  us 
in  a  paper  "on  Political  and  Ecclesiastical  Reform."    We 
will  not  be  so  ungrateful,  as  to  withhold  the  thanks  to  which 
he  is  manifestly  entitled.    The  train  of  thought,  to  which, 
as  a  part  of  his  readers,  he  invites  our  attention,  is  certainly 
deeply  interesting  and  highly  instructive.    If  we  are  not 
greatly  gratified,  we  certainly  must  be  much  obliged,  with 
the  annunciation  of  maxims,  principles,  doctrines; — with 
the  description  of  objects,  designs,  methods ; — with  the  de- 
velopment of  spirit,  which  Mr.  Woods  makes  in  the  article 
just  alluded  to ;  and  in  which,  we  suppose,  he  coincides 
with  a  large  majority  of  those  who  assist  in  supporting  his 
journal.     The  article  of  Mr.  Woods,  whose  title  we  have 
given,  deserves,  we  think,  an  attentive  perusal,  and  a  thorough 
examination.    On  some  of  the  things  which  it  contains,  we 
shall  suggest  a  few  thoughts  to  assist  our  readers,  so  far  as 
we  are  able,  to  form  a  just  estimation  of  the  aims,  plans, 
spirit  and  exertions,  which  on  high  authority,  are  commend- 
ed to  our  consideration,  confidence  and  adoption. 
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When  Mr.  Woods  affirms,  that  "the  fundamental  institu- 
tions of  government  and  religion"  "were  intended  for  the 
public  good  alone ;"  that  this  object  demands,  that  they 
should  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  rising  wants  and  advan- 
cing stages  of  human  society ;  that  unless  they  are  to  be  con- 
tinually revolutionized,  they  must  be  continually  reformed; 
when  he  finds  ground  for  this  necessity  in  the  unfitness  of 
arrangements,  suited  to  the  infancy  of  the  world,  for  its  ma- 
turity, and  in  a  proclivity  in  both  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions, through  the  depravity  of  those  by  whom  and  for  whom, 
they  are  administered,  to  run  into  various  abuses,  by  which, 
they  become  scourges  instead  of  blessings;  when  he  places 
the  aim  and  standard  of  the  work  of  reform  in  that  blissful 
state,  in  which  nothing  shall  hurt  or  molest ;  and  to  this 
work,  wisely  conducted,  assigns  the  highest  place  among  all 
the  departments  of  human  beneficence;  when  he  asserts, 
that  in  a  state  of  imperfection  like  ours,  the  business  of  doing 
good  seems  of  necessity,  for  the  most  part,  to  take  the  shape 
of  reform;  and  when  he  throws  out  the  hint,  distinctly  and 
pointedly,  that  it  is  the  intermission  of  the  work  of  reform, 
which  produces,  by  and  by,  the  necessity  of  revolution,  he 
says  nothing,  to  which  we  cannot  give  our  hearty  and  full 
assent.    An  exposition,  so  clear  and  forcible,  of  the  princi- 
ples and  doctrines,  which  must  lie  at  the  very  basis  of  any 
well-directed  effort  to  improve  the  character,  condition  and 
prospects  of  mankind,  we  cannot  but  regard,  as  well  timed 
and  of  great  worth.    In  the  paragraphs,  from  which  the 
above  quotations  were  taken,  Mr.  Woods  addresses  us  in 
a  style  and  spirit,  worthy  of  the  place  he  holds,  and  of  the 
responsibilities  he  has  assumed.    The  position  which  he 
here  took,  is  so  attractive  and  commanding,  that  we  cannot 
help  pausing  awhile,  to  observe  it. 

1.  How  high  the  "aim,"  to  which  he  lifts  the  reformer's 
eye,  and  how  exact  the  "standard,"  to  which  he  teaches  him 
to  adjust  his  designs  and  exertions !  The  introduction  of 
that  "  blissful  state,  in  which  nothing  shall  hurt  or  molest," 
is  the  sublime  object,  with  which  he  is  to  be  continually  en- 
grossed. In  whatever  he  may  do  or  attempt  for  the  benefit 
of  those,  to  whom  he  may  be  related,  his  pathway  must  lie 
along  on  the  line  of  perfect  rectitude.  He  is  not  to  be  driven 
aside  from  his  aim,  or  diverted  from  his  chosen  track  by  the 
senseless  sneers  or  malignant  taunts  of  any  who  may  see  fit 
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to  hold  him  up  to  public  scorn,  as  a  "  visionary  enthusiast," 
or  a  citizen  of  "Utopia."  He  knows,  well  enough,  that 
unless  his  standard  be  correct,  his  exertions  will  not 
even  tend  to  the  accomplishment  of  good.  In  his  objects, 
plans  and  efforts,  therefore,  he  keeps  his  eye  kindled  and  his 
neart  a  glowing  with  the  transforming  and  enrapturing  vi- 
sion of  that  "blissful  state,  in  which  nothing  shall  hurt  or 
molest ;"  well  assured,  that  in  no  other  way  can  he  contri- 
bute any  thinff  towards  "softening  down  the  harsh  contrast 
now  existing  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal"  which  he 
rejoices  to  know  "  will  finally  be  lost  sight  of,  in  the  full  es- 
tablishment of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  upon  the  earth." 

2.  In  what  just  and  impressive  language  does  Mr.  Woods 
describe  the  necessity,  under  which  the  reformer  is  placed, 
incessantly  and  vigorously  to  employ  himself  in  his  appro- 

Eriate  work !  He  is  not  content  with  asserting  the  necessity; 
e  conducts  us  to  the  ground,  from  which  it  springs.  The 
progress  of  human  affairs  demands  frequently  the  read- 
justment of  human  arrangements.  Provision  must  be  made, 
continually  and  liberally,  for  the  "  rising  wants  and  advancing 
stages  of  human  society."  Reform,  neglected  or  resisted, 
opens  the  way  for  revolution.  Human  depravity,  moreover, 
Mr.  Woods  will  not  permit  us  to  forget,  is  continually  busy 
in  making  work  for  the  hands  of  the  reformer.  So  "vari- 
ous are  the  abuses,"  which  it  works  into  "  both  civil  and  re- 
ligious institutions,"  that,  unless  restrained,  it  may  reduce 
even  such  "blessings"  into  "scourges."  Indeed,  Mr.  W. 
would  have  us  understand,  that  the  "proclivity"  to  such 
results  as  he  speaks  of,  is  something  more  than  a  metaphysi- 
cal abstraction.  It  has  found  body,  life  and  action  in  "the 
evils,  which  man  has  suffered  and  continues  to  suffer,  from 
the  abuse  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,  ordained  for 
his  benefit."  These  evils,  Mr.  Woods  ventures  with  start- 
ling emphasis,  to  assert,  "are  immeasurably  greater  than 
those,  which  have  befallen  him  from  any  other  source/9 
and  adds,  as  a  natural  and  just  inference — an  inference  of 
the  most  practical  character — that  "  the  call  for  their  correc- 
tion is  proportionably  loud;" — that  is  "immeasurably" 
louder  than  the  call  for  the  correction  of  evils,  arising  from 
"any  other  source."  The  most  eager,  bold  and  strenuous 
reformer,  could  hardly  find  language  more  pointed  and  pow- 
erfiil,  to  describe  the  work,  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  time 
and  his  strength. 
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3.  The  work  of  reform,  we  are  much  pleased  to  find, 
Mr.  W.  regards  as  naturally  appropriate  to  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child,  who  may  engage  in  "the  business  of  doing 
good."  To  the  doctrine  which  he  here  teaches,  we  most 
heartily  subscribe.  It  is,  in  our  view,  clearly  the  doctrine 
of  the  bible.  It  is  delightful  to  hear  Mr.  W.  say,  "Indeed 
in  a  state  of  imperfection  like  ours,  the  business  of  doing 
good,  seems  of  necessity,  to  take,  for  the  most  part,  the 
shape  of  reform."  What  a  wide  field  of  exertion  is  here 
thrown  open  before  us !  What  various  and  exhausting  la- 
bors are  we  here  required  to  perform !  How  extended  the 
harvest,  here  to  be  gathered.  Here  is  a  work,  which  for  "the 
most  part,"  comprehends,  ay,  "of  necessity"  comprehends 
the  "business  of  doing  good."  Who,  then,  may  engage  in 
a  work  so  heavenly  and  honorable? — so  benign  in  its  ten- 
dencies, so  happy  in  its  influence,  so  useful  in  its  results, 
that  Mr.  W.  is  disposed  to  assign  to  it,  the  "  highest  place 
among  all  the  departments  of  human  beneficence."  Who  ? 
Why  every  man,  who  would  expend  his  resources,  and 
employ  his  powers,  "in  the  business  of  doing  good."  From 
this  business,  he  must  "  of  necessity,"  for  "  the  most  part," 
be  excluded,  if  he  refuses  to  be  a  reformer.  And  how  can 
he  refuse  ?  What,  refuse  to  aid  in  removing  those  evils, 
which  have  fallen  upon  afflicted  humanity  with  a  crushing 
force,  "  immeasurably  greater  "  than  those  that  have  befallen 
it  "from  any  other  source  "!  And  this,  when  "  the  call  to 
this  work  is  immeasurably  louder"  than  any  other  which 
falls  upon  his  ear,  and  demands  his  activity !  He  must  then, 
whoever  he  may  be—be  a  stupid,  or  sordid,  or  cowardly  wretch, 
who  is  dead  to  the  wants  and  woes  of  human  nature,  though 
weltering  in  its  own  blood ! 

4.  The  application  of  his  doctrine  "  to  the  enemies  of  sea- 
sonable and  needful  changes,"  Mr.  W.  ventures  boldly  to 
make.  Upon  these  "  obstinate  conservatives  of  every  abuse," 
he  seasonably  and  earnestly  urges  the  startling  thought,  that  to 
them  "the  horrors  of  revolution  are  to  be  charged,  more 
than  to  the  infatuated  multitude,  who  are  its  immediate 
agents  and  victims."  This  we  regard  as  a  fair  application 
of  a  sound  and  weighty  doctrine.  Let  every  man  who  refuses 
to  engage  in  the  work  of  reform— a  work  "which  "  Mr. 
W.  well  reminds  us,  "  needs  to  be  as  incessant  as  the  insidi- 
ous encroachments  of  corruption," — take  it  home  to  his  in- 
most soul,  before  it  falls  in  thunder-claps  upon  his  ears.    We 
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pray  God  to  save  us  from  a  condemnation  so  just  and  dread- 
ful, as  Mr.  W.  warns  us  to  beware  of!  In  behalf  of  all  his 
readers,  we  thank  him  for  his  well-timed  and  pointed  ad- 
monition. 

We  are  now  to  contemplate  Mr.  W.  in  a  new  position. 
How  he  arrived  there,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  determine. 
The  maxims,  doctrines,  and  movements,  which  in  the  one 
position  and  the  other,  he  proposes  and  commends,  seem  to 
us  to  be  subversive  of  each  other.  Among  the  arts  of 
sophistry  few  are  better  adapted  to  mislead  and  embarass 
than  the  art  of  making  distinctions  on  the  one  hand,  where 
none  in  reality  exist ;  and  on  the  other,  of  confounding 
things,  which  naturaly  stand  separate  from  each  other.  In 
this  art,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  Mr.  W.  deserves  the  reputation 
of  a  distinguished  adept.  He  finds  it  convenient  to  make  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  "  immediate  offices  of  reli- 
gion" and  the  "function  of  the  true  reformer."  Both  he 
invests  with  such  an  air  of  awfulness,  as  might  be  supposed 
to  hang  over  the  ruins  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.  In  the  spirit 
of  the  solemn  bird  of  night  screaming  among  such  ruins, 
Mr.  W.  warns  "the  unbidden"  to  beware  of  the  "profane- 
ness"  of  "  meddling  with  the  fundamental  institutions  of 
civil  government  and  religion."  To  what,  we  humbly  ask, 
does  this  distinction  with  the  terrific  conclusion,  appended 
to  it,  amount  ?  In  the  light,  which  Mr.  W.  himself  has 
shed  upon  it,  we  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  it  infinitely  less 
than  an  airy  abstraction.  In  "  meddling"  with  the  institu- 
tions of  religion,  according  to  Mr.  W.,  the  authorized  re- 
former discharges  a  "  function"  almost  as  "high  and  sacred" 
as  "  the  immediate  offices  of  religion",!  In  the  work  of  re- 
form Luther  and  Calvin  and  Knox  occupied  ground  almost 
as  high  and  sacred,  as  that,  to  which  the  "  immediate  offices 
of  religion"  naturally  conducted  them !  And  so,  the  "  func- 
tion" of  a  religious  reformer  is  no  religious  "  office" !  And 
yet  that  "  function,"  though  less  high  and  sacred  than  a 
religious  office,  "unbidden  hands"  must  beware  of  assum- 
ing, lest  they  involve  themselves  almost  in  the  guilt  of  sa- 
crilege !  If  any  reader  supposes,  that  we  wrong  Mr.  W.  in 
ascribing  to  him  such  nonsense,  let  him  read  and  "inwardly 
digest"  such  statements  as  the  following:  "If  it  is  true  as 
we  believe,  that  after  the  immediate  offices  of  religion,  there 
is  no  function  on  earth  higher  or  more  sacred  than  that  of 
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the  true  reformer,  it  follows,  that  after  sacrilege,  there  is 
nothing  more  profane,  than  with  rash  and  unbidden  hands 
to  meddle  with  the  fundamental  institutions  of  civil  govern* 
ment  and  religion."  Now  along  by  the  side  of  this,  let  us 
lay  the  following  statements  of  Mr.  W.  in  the  same  paper, 
and  contemplate  their  mutual  bearing  on  each  other.  "  To 
a  wise  political  or  ecclesiastical  reform,  we  are  disposed  to 
assign  the  highest  place  among  all  the  departments  of 
human  beneficence.  Indeed  in  a  state  of  imperfection  like 
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to  take,  for  the  most  party  the  shape  of  reform."  Those 
who  are  bidden  to  do  good  must  then,  if  they  would  obey 
God,  be  "for  the  most  part,"  reformers;  and  reformers 
too  in  matters  "  political  and  ecclesiastical."  To  place  this 
matter  in  a  clear  light,  a  scene  like  the  following  may  not 
be  altogether  inappropriate.  An  inquirer,  intent  on  "  doing 
good,"  with  marked  modesty  and  deep  reverence  approaches 
Mr.  Woods. 

Inquirer.  Reverend  Sir,  I  profess  to  be  a  christian.  My 
Bible  has  strongly  fastened  the  conviction  upon  my  mind, 
that  to  the  "  business  of  doing  good,"  I  am  unceasingly, 
heartily,  and  strenuously  to  devote  all  my  powers  and  re- 
sources. Will  you,  as  a  public  teacher,  kindly  suggest  to 
me  the  modes,  in  which  I  am  to  expend  my  strength  ? 

Mr.  Woods.  "In  a  state  of  imperfection  like  ours,  the 
business  of  doing  good  seems  of  necessity  to  take,  for  the 
most  part,  the  shape  of  reform" 

Inquirer.  I  am  charged,  then  with  the  responsibilities  of 
a  reformer.  These  responsibilities  are  laid  upon  me  by  the 
strong  hand  of  "  necessity"  There  is  no  escape  from  their 
pressure.  Let  me  then  in  the  spirit  of  my  profession  wel- 
come them.  From  this  day  onward  to  the  close  of  my  con- 
nection with  "  a  state  of  imperfection  like  ours,"  be  it  mine, 
as  a  reformer,  to  maintain  an  incessant  warfare  with  evil, 
under  every  form  and  name ;  and  as  my  "  aim  and  stand- 
ard" to  endeavor  to  raise  human  nature  to  "that  blissful 
state,  in  which  nothing  shall  hurt  or  molest." 

Mr.  Woods.  Take  care  what  you  do !  You  ought  to  be 
"aware  of  the  difference  between  an  ideal  and  real  republic, 
and  that  it  is  far  easier  to  adjust  the  plastic  and  aerial  ele- 
ments of  the  former  to  fine  spun  theories,  than  the  grosser 
and  intractable  materials  of  the  latter,"     I  charge  you, 
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solemnly  charge  you  to  remember,  that  "after  the  imme- 
diate offices  of  religion  there  is  no  function  on  earth  higher 
or  more  sacred  than  that  of  the  true  reformer."  Take  home 
then  to  your  inmost  soul  the  awful  admonition,  that  "  after 
sacrilege,  there  is  nothing  more  profane,  than  with  rash  and 
unbidden  hands  to  meddle  with  the  fundamental  institutions 
of  civil  government  and  religion. 

Inquirer.  Sir,  you  greatly  shock  and  embarrass  me. 
What  am  I  to  do  ?  I  pant  to  engage  in  the  "  business  of 
doing  good."  Such  desires  moreover  accord  with — nay, 
spring  from  those  convictions,  which  my  Bible  has  wrought 
into  the  very  texture  of  my  spirit.  You  have  taught  may 
that  if  I  would  do  good,  I  must  act  the  part  of  a  reformer. 
As  such,  you  bade  me  "  aim"  at  nothing  less  than  the  intro- 
duction of  that  "  blissful  state,  in  which  nothing  shall  hurt 
or  molest"  And  now,  about  to  give  myself  with  a  "  hearty 
good  will"  to  action,  you  direct  my  eye  from  so  high  an 
aim  and  deter  me  from  so  good  a  work,  by  trying  to  scare 
me  with  sepulchral  groans  about  "  unbidden  hands,"  and 
"  profaneness,"  and  almost  "  sacrilege."  If  my  exertions  do 
not  take  the  shape  of  reform — and  reform  too  in  matters 
"political  and  ecclesiastical,"  for  these  you  yourself  express- 
ly specify — I  must  for  ought  I  can  see,  for  the  "  most  part 
of  necessity"  do  just  nothing  at  all  or  give  up  myself  to 
"the  business  of  doing"  evU.  Would  you  ply  me  with 
temptation  such  as  the  honorable  mayor*  of  a  certain  great 
city,  "in  the  precincts  of  that  august  temple,  where  law  and 
religion  sit  enthroned,"  urged  upon  a  colored  man  of  integrity 
and  enterprize?    His  honor  would  not  permit  him  to  engage 

•  The  following  is  an  exact  report  of  a  conversation  which  took  place  in  one  of 
our  cities  between  the  magistrate  who  grants  licenses  and  a  colored  man  who  ap- 
plied for  a  lietnf  to  drive  a  cart 

C.    Will  your  honor  grant  me  a  license  to  drive  a  cart 

M.    Are  there  any  colored  men  who  drive  carts  ? 

C.    I  do  not  know,  sir. 

M.    It  u  not  customary  for  colored  men  to  drive  carts. 

C.  Not  if  they  can  produce  as  good  recommendations  of  character  as  white 
men? 

M.    Let  me  see  your  recommendation.    It  is  a  very  good  one,  but 

C.    Is  it  good  enough  to  obtain  a  license  to  sell  rum,  sir. 

M.  O  yes :  go  to  the  alderman  of  the  ward  in  which  you  live  and  he  will  at- 
tend to  it  we  grant  colored  men  tavern  licenses. 

C.  I  don't  want  to  sell  rum,  sir,  I  want  to  get  an  honest  living.  Is  my  unfor- 
tunate color  the  cause  of  your  honor's  refusing  to  grant  me  a  license  to  get  an 
honest  living  1 

M.  I  cannot  hold  any  argument  on  that  subject ;  it  will  not  change  my  mind. 
—{Sea  Anti-Slavery  Record,  vol.  I,  p.  68.] 
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in  a  useful  employment,  for  which  he  was  strongly  recom- 
mended as  well  qualified ;  but  his  honor  was  quite  ready  to 
license  him  to  sell  rum  ! 

In  opposition  to  Mr.  Woods,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  part  of  Mr.  Woods  in  saying,  that  any  such  distinction 
as  he  makes  between  the  offices  of  religion  and  the  function 
of  the  reformer  must  be  as»  mischievous  as  it  is  groundless. 
It  is  the  act  "of  an  enemy,"  to  break  up  the  christian  com- 
munity into  castes,  on  the  ground,  that  the  appropriate  work 
of  some  is  too  high  and  sacred  to  be  approached  by  others. 
Is  there  in  Heaven  or  on  earth  any  employment  more  hon- 
orable or  holy  than  the  "  business  of  doing  goocP'1  And  is 
any  man  to  be  deterred  from  this  by  the  notes  of  some  offi- 
cious night-bird  dolefully  screaming  in  his  ears,  "profane- 
ness"  "  sacrilege"  7  It  is  very  true,  that  every  man  should 
seek  to  occupy  a  station,  suited  to  his  talents  and  acquire- 
ments. But  he  is  bound,  whoever  he  may  be  and  wherever 
and  however  he  may  exert  himself,  to  bring  his  entire  being, 
in  every  design  and  in  every  movement  into  full  and  direct 
subserviency  to  the  great  object,  for  which  Jehovah  lives 
and  reigns.  Whatever  may  be  his  sphere  of  action,  he  thus 
becomes  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  phrase,  a  priest  of  the 
most  high  God.  It  is  profane — it  is  sacrilegious  for  any  of 
his  fellow-laborers,  to  thrust  him  away  from  the  altar  on  the 

f round,  that  he  is  a  "common  and  unclean  thing,"  and 
rings  his  offering  with  "unbidden  hands."  Magisterial 
Eride  and  sacerdotal  insolence  may  rudely  interfere  with 
im,  in  "the  business  of  doing  good."  "  Lording  it  over  the 
heritage  of  God,"  they  may  try  to  break  up  his  plans  and 
counteract  his  exertions,  on  the  pretence,  that  reform  is  a 
work  too  high  and  sacred  for  him.  But  this  they  cannot 
do,  while  he  remembers  the  dignity,  and  privileges,  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  high  calling :  "  Ye  are  a  chosen  gene- 
ration, a  royal  priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a  peculior  peo- 
ple, that  ye  should  shew  forth  the  praises  of Him  who  hath 
called  you  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvelous  light" 

"The  fundamental  institutions  of  civil  government  and 
of  religion"  are  not  "  to  be  meddled  with  with  unbidden 
hands."  Who  are  they,  that  bring  this  warning  to  our 
ears  ?  Are  they  an  order  of  superior  beings,  shining  with 
angel  wings  ?  No.  They  are  our  own  brethren  and  fel- 
lows.    How  came  they  to  hold  the  offices,  political  or 
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ecclesiastical,  to  which  they  may  have  been  raised?  Our 
readers  may  remember  the  rebuke,  by  which  the  bloated 
Justice  of  the  peace  was  suddenly  reduced  to  his  proper 
size,  when,  not  knowing  what  he  did,  he  turned  up  his 
nose  at  William  Penn.  "  My  friend  here,"  said  the  travel- 
ling companion  of  the  insulted  governor ;  u  My  friend  here 
makes  such  things  as  thou  art"  The  unprivileged  classes 
among  us  may  choose  to  remember,  that  they  made  those 
big,  noisy  things,  that  are  so  loth  to  be  "  meddled  with." 
And  if  instead  of  securing  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  guardian 
angels,  they  have  been  calling  spirits  from  "  the  vasty  deep" 
to  haunt,  and  worry,  and  devour  them,  they  have  indeed 
been  ill-employed. 

If  in  this  country,  the  "fundamental  institutions  of  civil 
government  and  religion"  were  to  have  any  "seasonable 
and  needful  changes"  wrought  into  them,  will  Mr.  Woods 
tell  us  by  whom  they  may  be  fairly  "  meddled  with."  If  he 
would  not  think  it  "profaneness"  in  us  amounting  almost  to 
"sacrilege"  to  propose  such  a  problem,  we  would  say ;  sup- 
pose, that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  should  need 
some  emendation.  After  leaving  out  of  the  account  .all 
"unbidden  hands,"  upon  whom  would  this  task,  so  "  high 
and  sacred,"  devolve  ?  What  a  number  of  reformers  in  this 
case  would  "  of  necessity"  come  forward  in  every  part  of  the 
republic  to  occupy  their  places  in  this  elevated  "department 
of  human  beneficence" !  Suppose  in  any  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States — say  Maine,  where  Mr.  Woods  may  yet  occupy 
the  chair  of  a  theological  professor,  the  work  of  reform 
should  be  applied  to  the  institutions  of  religion ;  will  Mr. 
Woods  inform  us  how  many  bidden  hands  would  natural- 
ly— nay  "of  necessity"  be  employed  in  this  "function"? 
Amidst  his  German  authors,  whom  we  blame  him  not  for 
studying,  Mr.  Woods  seems  in  writing  the  article  under  re- 
view to  have  forgotten,  under  what  sort  of  government  he 
lived.  We  are  tempted  to  suppose,  that  a  fond  preference 
for  its  arrangements  had  somehow  conducted  him  in  imagi- 
nation into  the  midst  of  "  the  Prussian  Government"  ?  -  a 
government,  which  like  an  iron  bedstead,  if  modified  at  all, 
may  very  probably  be  "gradually"  reformed.  We  hope, 
that  before  he  takes  his  leave  of  the  emperor,  he  will  visit 
the  good  Neander  ;  and  catch  enough  of  his  spirit,  to  be- 
come ashamed  of  the  distinction,  he  makes,  between  the 
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function  of  an  ecclesiastical  reformer  and  the  offices  of  re- 
ligion. 

Why  should  the  truth,  as  obvious  as  it  is  important,  ever 
be  forgotten,  that  the  efficiency,  nay,  the  very  life  of  our 
political  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  depends  under  God 
upon  public  sentiment  ?  In  opposition  to  this,  what  civil  or 
religious  arrangement  can  be  maintained  ?  What  are  con- 
stitutions, what  are  statutes,  when  the  breath  "  of  the  peo- 
ple" ceases  to  animate  them  ?  The  roll  of  parchment  or  the 
printed  page  may  preserve  the  form  of  them  in  full  size  and 
solemn  pace.  But  neither  the  page  nor  the  parchment  will 
in  this  case  give  us  the  history  of  the  living,  but  the  epitaph 
of  the  dead.  What  in  a  country  like  this  is  law  against  the 
will  of  the  people?  A  dead  letter,  clearly.  Now,  we  ask, 
where  is  the  man,  who  has  no  share  in  forming,  and  there- 
fore no  responsibility  for  the  character  and  tendency  of, 
public  sentiment!  Why,  what  is  public  sentiment?  What, 
but  the  views  and  feelings  of  a  community,  generally  and 
comprehensively  considered  ?  Who  maintain  these  views ; 
who  cherish  these  feelings  ?  Some  superior  being,  who  in 
awful  state  sits  apart  from  human  creatures ;  unapproach- 
able, formidable,  immutable  ?  So  they  seem  to  think,  who, 
as  they  approach  the  deep  darkness  in  which  this  divinity 
of  their  imagination  is  veiled,  "  lay  their  hands  upon  their 
mouths  and  their  mouths  in  the  dust ;"  reverently  waiting 
for  the  oracle  to  speak,  that  they  may  echo  every  solemn 
syllable  it  may  mutter.  These  are  the  men  who  quake  at 
the  thought  of  getting  in  advance  of  public  sentiment;  who, 
like  dead  fish  in  a  stream,  passively  follow  wherever  it  may 
lead.  Those,  who,  maintain  the  views  and  cherish  the  feel- 
ings, which  compose  public  sentiment  in  any  community 
are  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  which  that  community 
is  made.  Each  of  these  at  every  breath  affects  public  senti- 
ment. It  is  not  only  accessible  to  them  all ;  but  all  are  con- 
tinually and  "  of  necessity"  engaged  in  modifying  and  mould- 
ing it.  Wax  before  the  fire  is  not  more  yielding.  Now  for 
the  work  of  reformation.  A  plain  farmer  finds  good  reasons 
to  conclude,  that  alcoholic  drinks  are  injurious  to  the  human 
constitution.  But  what  shall  he  do?  The  minister,  the 
squire,  and  the  deacon  all  "take  a  little"  for  the  sake  of  their 
dear  stomachs.  If  he  refuses,  he  will  commence  a  reforma- 
tion.   At  the  hazard  of  being  classed  with  the  "  profane"  for 
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attempting  a  work  so  high  and  sacred,  he  ventures  to  dash 
the  tempting  poison  to  the  ground.  But  his  sons  and  work- 
men ;  may  he  give  them  his  reasons  for  totally  abstaining 
from  the  use  of  alcohol?  This  would  be  to  take  a  second 
step  in  the  progress  of  reform.  He  trembles  at  the  thought 
of"  sacrilege"  m  thus  approaching  what  might  be  regarded 
as  the  "offices  of  religion";  but  he  trembles  more  lest  his  sons 
should  stumble  into  drunkards'  graves.  The  deacon  will 
not  speak ;  the  squire  will  not  speak ;  the  minister  will  not 
speak.  Public  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  alcohol.  But  he 
cannot  keep  silence.  He  exposes  the  noxious  influence  and 
damning  tendency  of  intoxicating  liquor,  and  banishes  it 
from  his  fields  and  table.  Now  he  begins  to  feel  a  tender 
and  lively  concern  for  one  of  his  "near  neighbors,"  who  has 
just  mortgaged  his  farm  to  the  rum-seller.  He  modestly 
suggests  to  the  squire,  he  humbly  intreats  the  minister,  to 
try  to  rouse  his  poor  neighbor  to  the  dangers,  multiplied  and 
frightful,  which  are  thickening  around  him.  But  they  very 
gravely  warn  the  unofficial  advocate  of  temperance  to  be- 
ware of  "  a  childish  and  feverish  impatience  for  immediate 
results" ;  and  bid  him  maintain  "  a  manly  composure  and 
serene  confidence  in  the  ultimate  prevalence  of  right  over 
▼rong"  5 — ***  other  words,  a  dignified  indifference  to  the 
wants  and  woes  of  the  vicious  and  degraded.  But  our 
fanner's  heart  is  not  fat  enough  for  that :  and  so  with  a 
heavy  spirit  and  a  tearful  eye,  he  undertakes  the  work,  which 
the  justice  and  the  divine  are  too  serene  and  composed  to 
attempt.  He  meets  with  happy  success  in  his  noble  design ; 
and  greatly  encouraged  and  cheered,  he  advances  from  step 
to  step  in  the  work  of  reform,  until  the  way  is  opened  for 
the  "best  part"  of  the  parish  to  come  together  and  form  a 
temperance  society.  He  is  now  at  length  happily  delivered 
from  the  danger  of  involving  himself  in  the  guilt  of  profane- 
ness  or  sacrilege ;  for  the  squire  condescendingly  enters  on 
the  "  function"  of  president  of  the  new  association  and  the 
minister  piously  takes  upon  himself  the  "religious  offices" 
thereof. 

Take  another  case.  In  traveling  in  Kentucky,  a  young 
man  from  New- York  becomes  thoroughly  convinced,  that 
slave-holding  is  a  crime.  In  conversation  with  a  gentleman 
of  Kentucky,  whose  hospitality  he  enjoys,  he  gives  expres- 
sion to  his  views  and  feelings.   He  breaks  up  the  "serenity 
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and  composure7'  of  his  host,  who,  stung  with  conscious 
guilt,  emancipates  his  slaves.  Alarmed  and  irritated,  his 
neighbors  demand  his  reasons  for  the  step,  they  have  seen 
him  take.  He  frankly  and  clearly  and  fully  explains  the 
grounds  of  the  proceeding,  which  had  so  perplexed  and  em- 
barrassed them.  But  what  is  the  result  l  Why,  one  and 
another  of  his  neighbors,  after  a  short  and  violent  struggle 
with  their  pride  and  selfishness,  enter  into  his  views  and 
feelings.  They  all  knock  the  fetters  from  the  heels  of  their 
bondmen ;  and  to  extend  and  increase  their  influence  in  the 
cause  of  holy  freedom,  form  themselves  into  an  anti-slavery 
society.  Now  the  work  of  reform  advances  apace,  and  at- 
tracts general  attention.  The  greatest  obstacles  to  its  speedy 
and  glorious  consummation  are  thrown  in  its  way  by  those 
men  of  high  authority  in  church  and  state,  whose  com- 
posure* and  serenity  are  never  disturbed  by  the  tears  and 
groans,  and  blood  of  the  oppressed ;  but  who  are  always 
thrown  into  "  a  childish  and  fevered  impatience,  regardless 
alike  of  public  faith  and  private  rights,"  whenever  they  wit- 
ness any  decided  effort  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  the  dumb. 

The  plain  truth  is,  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  on 
finding  himself  involved  in  "evil  doing"  is  bound  by  obli- 
gations as  high  and  sacred  as  the  authority  of  God,  imme- 
diately to  "  break  off  his  sin  by  righteousness."  Under  the 
same  obligations,  he  must  do  "what  he  can"  to  bring  others 
to  harmonize  with  him  in  views,  feelings,  and  action.  He 
will  thus  "of  necessity"  extend  his  influence  to  a  circle  con- 
tinually widening.  Others  feeling  the  force  of  his  convic- 
tions, will  take  their  position  by  his  side ;  others  again  by 
theirs;  till  scores,  hundreds,  thousands  occupy  common 
ground  with  him.  This  is  a  just  description  of  the  work  of 
reform.  It  may  commence  with  the  obscurest  child  in  the 
community,  and  ultimately  reach  the  gravest  philosopher 
or  statesman,  or  divine.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  we  have 
the  authority  of  church  history  for  saying,  that  Christianity 
has  often  in  this  way  exerted  its  influence  and  diffused  its 
benefits.    The  most  important  reformations  have  thus  begun 

*  "  Why  should  I  care"  ?  The  reverend  doctor  of  divinity,  who  was  the  "  hum- 
ble instrument"  of  doing  to  much  to  bring  to  the  birth  that  "twin  titter"  (as  he 
•tyled  it)  of  the  American.  BibU  Society :— viz.  the  American  Colonization  Society. 
This  society  seems  to  have  bad  its  origin  in  a  why-should-I-care  spirit  about  the 
miseries  of  the  slave. 
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with  the  sewing-maid  in  the  kitchen.  Let  no  one  then  be 
deterred  from  acting  the  part  of  a  reformer  by  the  senseless 
insinuation,  from  whatever  bloated  body  it  may  proceed, 
that  "  the  scribes  and  pharisees  have  not  believed  on  him." 

Mr.  Woods,  not  only  makes  needless  and  mischievous  dis- 
tinctions, inconsistent  with  the  ground,  which  he  himself 
had  been  maintaining ;  he  also  in  the  same  breath  unhappi- 
ly confounds  things,  which  should  have  been  carefully  dis- 
tinguished, this  he  does  in  his  vague  and  general  descrip- 
tion of  "radicalism."  With  the  very  name  of  this,  how  is 
he  horror-struck ! — a  name  we  doubt  not,  of  dreadful  im- 
port to  most  of  his  refined  and  polished  readers.  Mr. 
Woods  seems  well  enough  to  know,  that  "in  a  state  of  im- 
perfection like  ours,"  names  go  a  great  way  in  making 
things  attractive  or  repulsive ;  and  that  they  often  then  pro- 
duce the  most  effect  when  they  are  least  understood.  He 
doubtless  has  seen  and  heard,  amidst  the  roar  and  rush  of  a 
New- York  mob  the  practical  bearing  of  such  appellations, 
as  "  fanatics,"  "  incendiaries,"  "  black  mormons  of  the  East," 
liberally  bestowed  upon  some  of  his  most  intelligent  fellow- 
citizens  and  devoted  fellow-christians  by  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen under  the  protection  of  a  public  sentiment,  them- 
selves had  been  active  in  forming.  Perhaps  he  would  shud- 
der at  the  thought  of  conducting  the  popular  mind  from 
names  to  things,  lest  with  "profane  and  unbidden  hands"  he 
should  assume  the  "  function  of  a  reformer."  At  any  rate, 
after  all  he  says  about "  radicalism"  we  are  left  to  groipe  in 
vain  for  something  definite  amidst  the  darkness  of  his  gene- 
ralities. 

The  defects,  which  in  any  institution  may  attract  the  at- 
tention and  demand  the  hand  of  the  reformer,  may  be  either 
1,  arrangements,  which  in  the  progress  of  things  from  one 
point  in  the  history  of  a  community  to  another  have  become 
unnecessary  and  useless.  Or,  2,  arrangements,  in  which 
important  objects  are  awkwardly  and  unskilfully  pursued.  — 
In  the  construction  and  furniture  of  a  church,  in  the  dress, 
position,  mode  of  instruction,  maintained  by  the  preacher, 
time  and  taste  may  have  made  many  things  useless,  which 
were  once  deemed  highly  important.  Moreover  a  good  end 
may  be  sought  by  a  round-about  and  tedious  process.  What 
can  be  more  important  than  public  prayer?  Unhappy 
modes  may,  however,  be  prescribed  ana  adopted.    And  yet 
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a  strong  attachment  may  prevail  among  a  people  both  to  the 
useless  and  the  awkward.  The  "  blessed  wig"  and  venera- 
ble three-cornered  hat  of  the  preacher  may  in  the  minds  of 
many  have  become  intimately  associated  with  the  great  Bi- 
ble. Others  may  hardly  know  how,  especially  in  public,  to 
pray  without  the  prayer-book.  In  such  cases,  we  are  ready 
to  admit,  that  the  "true  reformer"  would  proceed  with  great 
caution  gradually  to  remove  the  defects,  which  called  for  his 
skill  and  efforts.  But  3,  an  institution  may  be  marked  by 
defects  of  a  very  different  character.  Arrangements  di- 
rectly and  flagrantly  at  variance  with  the  divine  requisi- 
tions may  arrest  the  attention  and  rouse  the  spirit  of  the 
"true  reformer"  Such  arrangements  he  will  regard  as 
nothing  less  than  specific  modes  of  sinning.  And  from 
whatever  exigencies  they  may  seem  to  have  arisen;  by 
whatever  authority  they  may  claim  to  be  sustained ;  and 
however  they  may  have  been  forced  into  unnatural  union 
with  other  things,  he  will  not  for  a  moment  shew  them  the 
slightest  favor.  He  knows  well  enough,  that  there  can  be 
no  mode — there  can  be  no  time,  in  which  sin  can  be  well 
committed : — that  the  rights  of  God  or  man  cannot  be  so  in- 
vaded— under  some  such  happy  modification  or  at  such  a 
happy  juncture — as  to  render  the  act  innocent  and  tolerable. 
He  knows  full  well,  that  sin,  under  all  its  forms,  in  all  its 
relations,  and  with  all  its  influences  and  tendencies  is  hurt- 
ful, only  hurtful,  and  hurtful  continually.  Whatever  it 
touches,  it  distorts,  pollutes,  and  blasts.  If  it  has  been  per- 
mitted or  encouraged — no  matter  by  whom  or  on  what  oc- 
casion— to  creep  into  any  institution,  political  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal— he  knows  that  it  must  work  mischief  there  during  eve- 
ry moment  of  its  continuance.  It  is  like  some  quick  and 
deadly  poison  in  the  human  system.  With  every  throb  of 
the  heart,  it  more  deeply  and  fatally  infects  the  blood. 
Where  such  defects  are  concerned,  the  true  reformer  is  a 
stern,  unsparing,  and  determined  radicalist.  He  applies 
"  the  axe  to  the  roots"  of  the  evil.  He  abhors  the  thought, 
of  spending  his  time  and  strength  and  skill  in  modifying 
sin.  He  would  as  soon  attempt  to  transform  "  Satan  into 
an  angel  of  light"  by  the  application  of  paint  and  varnish. 
Delicately  modify — gradually  ameliorate  as  you  will ;  sin 
remains  sin — malignant,  hurtful,  noxious.  And  a  reforma- 
tion, any  where  ana  at  any  time,  which  consists  in  reducing 
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the  form  and  softening  the  features  of  rebellion  against  God 
may  be  justly  described  in  the  plain,  homely,  pointed  lan- 
guage of  Jonathan  Edwards :  It  is  letting  into  the  place  of 
a  black  devil  seven  white  ones. 

We  hope  we  may  be  forgiven  if  we  frankly  say,  what  we 
deeply  feel,  that  the  christian  cause  is  greatly  injured  by  the 
marked  and  obvious  inconsistency  of  some  of  the  professed 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  immediate  repentance.    For 
the  maintenance  and  prevalence  of  this  doctrine  in  the  ab- 
stract, they  are  zealous  enough.    If  a  grave  and  dignified 
metaphysician,  under  the  pressure  of  such  responsibilities 
as  a  professor's  chair  in  a  theological  school  imposes  on  him, 
ventures  however  cautiously  to  describe  the  states  of  mind, 
which,  not,  as  he  reminds  us,  in  the  order  of  time  but  of 
nature  succeed  each  other  in  repentance,  what  an  alarm  is 
taken  and  sounded !     Warnings  loud  and  frequent  ring 
through  the  land,  That  heresy  in  the  form  of  the  doctrine 
of  gradual  repentance  is  "  coming  in  like  a  flood." 
And  yet  denouncers  and  denounced ;  the  orthodox  and  the 
heretic  can  join  hands  in  practically  maintaining  this 
very  doctrine  in  the  worst  form,  it  could  well  assume.   Vio- 
lations of  the  rights  of  God  and  man — open,  habitual,  flar 
grant — they  see  reduced  to  a  system  horribly  strong  and 
regular ; — a  system  defended  in  the  pulpit  and  applauded 
in  the  legislature ;  and  the  moment  their  own  doctrine  of 
immediate  repentance  is  applied  to  the  supporters  of  this  sys- 
tem, they  start  back  with  horror.    Alas,  they  exclaim,  this 
will  never  do.  It  is  carrying  things  quite  too  far.   And  then 
the  hurtful  tendencies  and  mischievous  effects  of  preaching 
and  practising  this  doctrine  are  described  in  language  as 
grave,  as  pointed,  as  emphatic,  as  the  exposure  and  reproba- 
tion of  the  worst  heresy  in  the  world  could  require !    Of  all 
this,  what  a  striking  illustration  we  have  in  the  alarm  and 
opposition,  which  the  doctrines  and  designs  and  movements 
of  the  friends  of  immediate  emancipation  have  produced  ! 
What  have  these  men  done; — what  do  they  propose  to  do? 
Why,  they  have  shown  in  the  clearest  and  most  certain 
light,  that  slave-holding  is  a  sin — a  giant  crime,  most  malig- 
nant, hateful  and  destructive ;  that  repentance  only  can  save 
us  from  its  damning  guilt  and  deadly  tendencies ;  that  re- 
pentance should  be  exercised  without  the  least  delay,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  immediately,  earnestly,  promptly  urged 
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upon  the  conscience  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  who 
is  concerned  directly  or  indirectly  in  supporting  or  counte- 
nancing the  oppression  of  the  enslaved.  In  accordance  with 
the  convictions  they  feel,  and  the  doctrines  they  maintain! 
they  have  resolved  under  God  to  act  They  are,  therefore, 
laboring  with  some  degree  of  zeal  and  effect,  to  persuade 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  especially  their  fellow-christians, 
to  unite  with  them  in  rescuing,  by  means  authorized  by 
the  Bible  and  countenanced  by  the  political  institutions 
of  their  country,  the  bondman  from  the  grasp  of  the  op- 
pressor. All  their  plans  and  exertions  are  carefully  and 
fully  adjusted  to  the  doctrine  of  immediate  repentance.  For 
these  things  how  many  of  the  professed  advocates  of  this 
doctrine  have  been  forward  to  deride,  malign,  and  oppose 
them! 

Mr.  Woods  complains,  that  the  spirit  of  radicalism  is  dri- 
ving out  of  "many  of  our  colleges  and  theological  seminaries 
those  dispositions,  which  become  all  students,  especially  stu- 
dents in  divinity."  How  much  and  what  he  meant  by  this 
ill-natured  insinuation,  it  is  not  for  us  to  guess.  We  can 
easily  suppose  a  case.  A  professor  of  divinity,  remarkable 
for  his  ingenuity,  and  occasional  display  of  warmth,  elasti- 
city and  force  of  mind,  with  a  high  reputation  for  theologi- 
cal learning  and  pulpit  eloquence,  finds  himself  surrounded 
by  "  students  in  divinity,"  whom  he  is  to  mould  for  the  la- 
bors of  the  pulpit.  In  lofty  strains  and  with  great  power, 
he  urges  them  to  hold  with  a  strong  grasp  and  proclaim 
with  a  loud  voice  the  doctrine  of  immediate  repentance. 
Deal  with  sinners,  I  hear  him  say,  deal  with  sinners  of  all 
sorts  only  on  the  basis  of  this  doctrine.  Bring  them  to  see 
and  feel,  that  now  is  the  time  to  renounce  and  abandon  their 
iniquities.  Give  them  no  quarter.  You  may  preach  gradu- 
al repentance  till  dooms'-day  and  have  nothing  but  your 
pains  for  your  labor.  Every  word  the  grave  professor  utters 
in  this  strain  falls  on  open  ears — finds  free  access  to  their 
inmost  hearts.  Like  men  of  business,  they  resolve  to  act 
upon  the  doctrine  of  their  revered  instructor.  At  length, 
amidst  their  various  investigations  of  the  different  subjects, 
which  claim  their  attention,  they  become  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, that  slaveholding  is  a  sin.  Some  of  their  own 
number  are  at  present  or  in  prospect  slave-holders ;  and  all 
are  directly  or  indirectly  and  in  various  ways  connected 
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with  the  system  of  oppression,  which  they  cannot  but  regard 
as  equally  wicked,  infamous,  and  destructive.  They  imme- 
diately take  measures  to  bring  the  doctrine  of  immediate  re- 
pentance to  bear  upon  this  whole  matter.  With  filial  con- 
fidence and  love,  they  seek  the  sympathy,  and  countenance, 
and  aid  of  their  instructor,  who  had  so  eloquently  and 
effectually  impressed  upon  their  minds  the  doctrine,  on 
which  they  are  now  acting.  But  alas,  they  are  disappoint- 
ed, mortified,  and  shocked  to  find,  that  the  reverend  doctor 
is  disposed  to  shrink  from  the  practical  application  of  the 
truth,  of  which,  as  an' abstract  affair,  he  was  so  zealous  and 
so  able  an  advocate.  The  threatening  attitude  of  angry 
sinners  in  his  vicinity  has  already  filled  him  with  alarm  and 
affright  He  exhorts  the  "  students  of  divinity,"  who  have 
disturbed  the  consciences  of  these  transgressors  to  desist. 
Nay,  he  lends  his  countenance  to  measures,  which  are  de- 
signed to  force  them  to  hold  their  tongues  and  stop  their 
efforts !  Such  treatment,  we  should  think,  might  well  be 
expected  to  "  drive  out  before  it  those  dispositions,  which 
become  all  students,  especially  students  of  divinity."  Per- 
haps Mr.  W.  had  his  eye  on  some  such  case,  as  we  have 
been  supposing. 

In  this  connection,  we  shall  be  permitted  to  say,  that  we 
were  much  surprised  with  a  reference,  which  in  describing 
the  position  of  the  true  reformer  at  the  commencement  of 
his  career, Mr.  Woods  professes  to  make  "to  the  Scriptures." 
The  phraseology,  he  employs  enabled  us  to  determine  with 
tolerable  certainty  what  passage,  he  would  recall  to  our 
thoughts.  By  comparing  that  passage  with  his  statement, 
our  readers  can  hardly  fail  to  perceive  now  much  confidence 
rod  credit  he  is  entitled  to,  for  his  conscienciousness  and 
accuracy  in  using  scriptural  authority. 

Mm.  Woods.  Jzbkmiah  vi.  16. 
"According  to  the  Scriptures,  he  (the  Thus  saiih  the  Lord ;  Stand  ye  nr 
true  reformer)  makes  his  stand  upon  the  ways,  and  aek  for  the  old  path*, 
tub  ancient  way;  thxncb  he  looks  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  there- 
about, to  discover  what  is  the  right  way,  in,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls, 
and  so  walks  in  it" 

Mr.  Woods,  in  accordance  with  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  circle,  to  which  he  seems  "  for  better  or  for  worse"  to 
have  attached  himself,  places  his  reformer  upon  the  ancient 
way ;  the  Scriptures  bid  him  stand  at  the  point,  where  "the 
ways"  meet — "in  the  ways."    From  the  ancient  way  Mr. 
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Woods'  reformer  looks  about  to  discover  the  "right  way" ; 
whereas,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  the  phrases  "old 
paths"  and  "  good  way"  describe  the  same  road.  Mr. Woods 
and  his  authority  however  happily  agree  in  describing  the 
reformer  as  something  more  than  a  "tongue- valiant"  hero, 
who  is  eager  bravely  to  expend  never  so  much  wind  in  con- 
tending with  naughty  abstractions ; — he  resolutely  "  walks 
therein"  when  his  eyes  are  once  blessed  with  the  sight  of 
"  the  good  way" — though  in  so  doing,  he  may  be  obliged  to 
walk  away  from  a  "  theological  seminary."  "  According  to 
the  Scriptures,"  we  are  required  amidst  conflicting  opinions 
and  designs  and  pursuits,  earnestly  to  inquire,  and  resolute- 
ly to  seek  for  the  ends  and  objects  ;  the  plans  and  methods 
to  which  the  God  of  holiness  would  have  us  devote  our 
strength  and  our  resources.  On  the  foundations  of  the 
universe  and  in  his  sacred  word,  He  has  clearly  and  im- 
pressively described  "the  old  paths — the  good  way."  And 
when  we  have  discovered  amidst  the  various  relations  we 
sustain  what  is  the  will  of  God,  we  are  to  make  that  will 
the  very  basis  of  all  our  designs,  and  methods,  and  exertions. 
"According  to  the  Scriptures,"  then  we  are  required, 

1.  By  earnest  inquiry  and  thorough  examination,  to  seek 
the  "  good  way ;" 

2.  When  found,  to  walk  therein ;  and 

3.  To  expect  in  so  doing  "  rest  for  our  souls." 

This  was  precisely  the  course  pursued  by  the  "students, 
pnd  especially  the  students  in  divinity"  in  one  of  the  "theo- 
logical seminaries"  "  among  us."  They  "  stood  in  the  ways* 
and  on  a  most  important  subject  where  many  of  the  wise 
and  the  good  were  benighted  and  embarrassed  "  asked" — 
with  great  sincerity  and  earnestness  and  pathos  "asked  for 
the  old  paths" — paths  opened  and  defined  in  eternity  by  the 
unerring  Hand ; — and  when  the  "good  way"  shone  brightly 
before  them,  they  ventured  without  hesitation  or  delay  "to 
walk  therein."  With  a  strong  unyielding  hand,  they  pushed 
their  inquiries  right  on  in  a  straight  line  to  just  and  sound 
conclusions;  and  these  conclusions  they  proclaimed  both 
with  their  lips  and  in  their  lives.  "  For  these  causes,"  they 
were  now  reproached  as  sturdy  rebels,  though  they  had 
broken  no  law,  violated  no  just  authority ;  now  they  were 
ridiculed  as  noisy  "boys,"  though  they  wielded  the  powers 
of  mature  age ;  and  finally,  they  were  pitied  as  the  victims 
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of  (l monomania" ;  though  none  "of  their  adversaries  were 
able  to  resist  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit,  by  which  they 
spake." 

In  another  case,  which  has  attracted  no  little  attention, 
inquiry  and  discussion  on  a  most  important  practical  con- 
cern, to  ascertain  the  "good  way,"  was  introduced  and  en- 
couraged by  the  faculty  of  a  collegial  and  theological  insti- 
tution. But  the  enemies  of  free  discussion  and  thorough 
reformation  were  greatly  displeased.  They  were  as  captious, 
illnatured,  unprincipled  and  violent  in  their  opposition,  as 
die  bad  cause,  in  which  they  were  engaged,  could  well  make 
them.  Falsehoods,  equally  gross,  silly,  and  malignant,  in- 
vented to  injure  that  faculty,  were  not  only  put  into  circu- 
lation ;  but  published  as  on  "  the  best  authority"  in  the*  offi- 
cial journal  of  a  professedly  benevolent  society,  which  by  a 
late  doctor  of  divinity  on  a  great  occasion  was  shown,  in 
his  way,  to  be  "twin-sister  ofthe  American  Bible  Society." 
How  difficult  it  is  to  suit  evil  doers  in  the  methods,  which 
may  be  employed  to  expose  their  ill-designs  ? 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  church,  to  which  Mr.  W. 
is  understood  to  belong,  ought  not  to  be  slow  to  take  the  hint, 
which  clearly  belongs  to  them,  when  he  throws  out  the  sug- 
gestion for  the  benefit  doubtless  of  "  all  whom  it  may  con- 
cern" that  the  bad  spirit,  he  describes,  "  has  crossed  the  track 
of  many  of  our  benevolent  enterprises,  disturbing  their 
counsels,  dividing  their  friends,  and  putting  a  stop  to  the 
good,  they  were  doing."  Many  of  the  doctors,  who  are  so 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  great  voluntary  associations  ofthe 
church,  we  doubt  not  are  Mr.  Woods'  constant  and  admiring 
leaders.  We  hope,  they  will  take  in  good  part  and  turn  to 
good  account  the  admonition,  to  which  they  are  so  justly 
entitled,  and  which  they  so  greatly  need.  A  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient. 

But  others  have  been  charged  with  "crossing  the  track 
and  disturbingthe  counsels  of"  some  of  " our  benevolent 
enterprises."   The  friends  ofthe  colored  American,  in  their 

*  See  the  African  Repository,  for  Oct  1833,  p.  245, 6.  The  statement  there  pub- 
lished. Pro!  Green  overnis  own  name  pronounced/aJ*« ;  and  called  on  Mr.  Gurley, 
the  editor  of  the  African  Repository,  to  describe  the  authority,  on  which  it  was 
made.  TTiii  Mr.  G.  has  hitherto  neglected  to  do.  After  tome  eighteen  month*, 
the  secretary  of  the  trustees  ofthe  Western  Reserve  College  admitted,  that  the  state- 
ment, complained  o£  wit  faUe.  Will  Mr.  Gurley  now  lei  the  public  know,  on 
whose  authority  such  a  silly  lie  was  told  in  the  Repository  ? 
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united  exertions  to  raise  him  among  his  fellow-citizens  to 
his  proper  level,  have  ventured  respectfully  and  earnestly 
to  request  the  American  Bible  Society  to  see  to  it,  that  the 
holy  volume,  according  to  the  solemn  resolutions  of  that 
institution,  be  offered  to  every  family  in  the  republic.  This 
request,  though  it  brought  those,  who  urged  it,  to  the  atti- 
tude of  entreaty,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  not  a  few, 
as  involving  an  attack  upon  the  Bible  Society  !  We  have 
reason  to  know,  that  the  abolitionists  have  been  solemnly 
warned  against  repeating  such  a  request,  on  the  ground 
that  they  would  excite  against  the  good  cause,  in  which 
they  were  enlisted,  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  and  opposition ! 
However  you  may  explain  yourselves,  we  have  been  assured, 
you  will  be  represented  and  regarded,  as  waging  war  upon 
that  sublime  institution,  which  has  the  reverence  and  the 
confidence  of  the  whole  nation.  And  so,  to  intreat  the  Bible 
Society  to  place  the  sacred  volume  within  the  reach  of  the 
injured,  the  degraded,  and  the  wretched,  is  to  wage  war 
upon  it !  That  is,  we  wage  war  upon  the  Bible  Society  in 
presenting  to  its  compassionate  regard  those  very  objects, 
which  are  embraced  in  its  appropriate  design !  The  insti- 
tution is  so  sacred,  so  venerable,  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  churches  of  our  land,  that  we  may  not  lead 
up  our  poor,  persecuted  black  brother,  and  humbly  ask  that 
a  crumb  of  mercy  may  be  given  him !  The  oppressor  is  a 
patron  of  the  Bible  Society;  and  he  will  be  offended  if  the 
victims  of  his  rapacity  are  pitied ! — But  the  law  forbids  the 
slave  to  read  the  Bible !  Horrible,  most  horrible  !  Could 
a  law  framed  in  Hell  more  directly  and  flagrantly  oppose 
the  designs  of  Heaven !  And  is  the  church  to  witness  the 
damning  influence  of  such  laws  without  pity,  disgust,  and 
indignation !  But  how  are  these  emotions,  with  correspon- 
dent action,  to  be  produced?  Treading  in  the  foot-prints 
of  the  "  priest  and  Levite,"  are  we  to  turn  away  from  our 
brother,  leaving  him  "  half  dead"  in  the  hands  of  the  thieves, 
who  have  stripped  him,  and  wounded  him,  and  now  stand 
over  his  bleeding  body,  to  deprive  him  of  any  kind  offices, 
which  humanity  might  offer?  No,  let  the  Bible  be  offered, 
again  and  again,  to  all,  who  ought  to  read  its  pages.  If 
they  are  forbidden,  or  unable  to  do  so,  let  the  petty  tyrants, 
who  keep  them  in  ignorance  and  chains,  be  constrained, 
again  and  again,  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  to  belch  out 
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their  blasphemies,  and  swing  their  cart- whips !  Abused  and 
resisted  mercy  will  at  length  rouse  up,  and  plead  with  en- 
ergy and  effect  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 

After  all,  what  are  the  elements  of  this  institution,  which 
we  must  approach  with  so  much  lowliness  and  reverence  1 
We  own  we  have  been  amused  with  the  mutual  relation  of 
things,  which  a  little  attention  to  this  inquiry  forced  upon 
our  notice.  The  same  men,  who  were  warned  to  beware  of * 
pressing  their  petitions  upon  the  Bible  Society,  lest  they 
should  profanely  approach,  and  rudely  touch  a  thing  too 
sacred  for  "unbidden  hands  to  meddle  with,"  find  that  they 
themselves,  as  truly  as  any  of  the  children  of  Adam,  are 
members  of  this  institution.  They  help  compose  what  is 
too  hallowed  and  venerable  for  them  to  address,  even  in  the 
language  of  supplication !  As  members  of  one  society,  they 
must  uncover  their  heads,  and  reverently  bow,  with  their 
fingers  on  their  lips,  to  themselves,  as  members  of  ano- 
ther society! 

Mr.  Woods,  in  his  vague  and  misty  way,  gravely  tells  us, 
that  in  this  country,  "the  State — the  Church,  are  laid  open 
with  unsuspecting  frankness,  to  the  view  and  touch  of  the 
whole  nation"  True  enough.  But  by  whom  ?  To  whose 
condescension  is  the  nation  indebted  for  this  wonderful  pri- 
vilege? Why,  to  their  ovm?  The  task,  which  in  this 
country  every  man  has  the  responsibility  of  performing,  is 
most  graciously  placed  beneath  his  eye,  and  within  his 
reach!  The  nation  is  magnanimously  pleased  to  permit 
the  nation  to  see  what  the  nation  is  a-doing !  And  so  the 
people,  unsuspectingly  allowing  the  people  to  see  what  the 
people  are  about,  may,  taking  advantage  of  the  liberty  which 
the  people  have  granted  to  the  people,  go  on  to  modify,  and 
reform,  and  radically  amend  the  doings  of  the  people !  We 
would  humbly  suggest  to  Mr.  Woods,  whenever  he  may 
take  up  his  pen  again  to  write  down  the  radicals,  to  dedicate 
his  paragraphs  to  1ja*jjfa[0jU  prince  Metternich. 

We  will  endeavorfnowever,  to  remember,  for  high  and 
holy  purposes,  what  Mr.  Woods  reminds  us  of)  that  "every 
institution  among  us  moves  pliantly,  hither  and  thither,  with 
every  blast  of  the  popular  will."  We  know  that  well  enough. 
The  foulest  customs,  the  worst  usages,  the  bloodiest  laws  in 
the  republic,  might,  with  a  single  blast  of  the  popular  will, 
be  scattered  to  the  winds.    Such  a  blast  we  will  not  cease 
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earnestly  to  invoke.  Let  it  come.  It  may  under  God  save 
the  nation  from  a  premature  and  dishonored  grave.  While 
we  have  tongue  or  pen,  God  forbid  that  we  should  cease  to 
importune  our  fellow-citizens  to  "will"  the  utter  destruction 
of  every  moral  evil,  which  has  insinuated  itself  into  any  of 
our  institutions,  political  or  ecclesiastical ! 
.  As  to  the  "  levelling  and  disorganizing  spirit"  of  which  Mr. 
'  Woods  complains,  we  ask,  whom  does  it  possess?  Whom 
has  this  demon  entered?  Clearly  the  ruffians  who  have 
employed  the  mob  to  worry  and  devour  the  fast,  unflinch- 
ing friends  of  human  nature.  We  can  never  forget  by  whose 
influence,  and  under  what  pretences,  thousands  of  poor 
thoughtless  creatures  were  goaded  on  to  those  shameless 
excesses  and  enormities,  which  have  recently  disgraced 
some  of  our  principal  towns  and  cities.  We  can  never  for- 
get under  whose  banner  they  fought.  The  wretches  who 
set  them  on,  alike  unprincipled  and  insolent,  supporting,  and 
wielding  an  abused  press,  arrogated  to  themselves  the  pre- 
rogative of  dictating  to  their  fellow-citizens  what  they  might 
think  and  speak.  To  refuse  to  bow  to  their  dictation  was 
a  crime,  to  be  punished  by  the  rabble  at  their  heels.  If  Mr. 
Woods  had  these  creatures,  with  their  broadcloth  and  their 
ruffles, — their  sleek  faces,  and  fat  hearts,  in  his  eye,  as  pos- 
sessed of  a  "  levelling  and  disorganizing  spirit,"  he  has,  in- 
deed, hit  his  mark.  These  are  radicals  in  the  worst  sense 
of  the  word;  the  foul  enemies  of  good  order,  who  would 
turn  law  and  justice  out  of  doors.  Professed  disciples  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  Saviour,  though  some  of  them  are  known 
to  be,  what  honest  man  must  not  exclaim,  from  the  bottom 
of  a  loathing  and  indignant  heart, — "  O  my  soul,  come  not 
thou  into  their  secret;  to  their  assembly,  my  honor,  be  not 
thou  united.  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce ;  and 
their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel.,, 

But  if  Mr.  W.  designed  to  throw  his  censures  upon  his 
fellow-citizens,  who,  in  spite  of  the  cord  of  caste,  insist  on 
treating  every  man  according  to  his  moral  worth,  he  may 
rest  assured,  that  they  will  regard  his  censures  as  devoid  of 
point  or  force.*  To  such  a  standard,  Mr.  W.  and  all  his 
readers,  however  tenacious  they  may  now  be  of  those  facti- 
tious distinctions  which  seem  to  give  them  a  momentary 

♦  "Tdum  imbeUe  sine  ictu." 
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consequence,  must  soon  bow,  or  flee  beyond  the  limits  of 
His  holy  government,  who  sternly  denies  that  He  is  "  a 
respecter  of  persons."  Such  a  standard,  we  are  well  aware, 
will  "level"  every  high  thing  which  exalteth  itself  against 
God,  and  "  disorganize"  every  band  of  wickedness.  Those 
who  dread  such  results,  doubtless  have  their  reasons  for 
their  objections.  Real  worth  must  always  scorn  factitious  , 
distinctions.  It  does  not  claim  respect  for  its  features  and 
complexion ;  for  its  coat  and  boots;  for  its  coach  and  horses. 
It  distinguishes  between  a  man  and  his  color;  a  man  and 
his  clothes.    When,  therefore,  some  bloated  creature  re- 

Suires  us  to  clear  the  way  before  his  white  face  and  pow- 
ered locks,  alledging,  in  set  phrase  and  big  words,  that 
those  who  have  been  darkened  by  the  sun,  or  pinched  by 
poverty,  owe  him  reverence  and  homage, — we  cannot  be  to 
blame  for  guessing,  that  he  has  nothing  better  to  boast  of 
than  his  complexion  and  his  clothes. 

We  must  not  ourselves  forget — we  must  not  fail  to  re- 
mind our  readers,  that  Mr.  W.  has  condensed  we  know  not 
what  amount  of  thought  in  the  grave  and  imposing  form  of 
a  "maxim."  By  this,  he  is  careful  to  inform  us,  his  "re- 
former is  always  governed  in  his  efforts;"  and  "in  the  ob- 
servance of  this,  he  is  most  widely  distinguished  from  the 
whole  tribe  of  radical  innovators  and  revolutionists."  Our 
readers  cannot  but  desire  to  enrich  themselves  at  this  mine 
of  massive,  precious  ore,  which  Mr.  W.  has  generously  laid 
open  to  the  public  eye.  "  The  maxim  is  this, — to  begin 
his  efforts,  and  to  employ  them  chiefly,  in  correcting  the 
dispositions  in  which  the  particular  evil  to  be  removed 
has  originated,  rather  than  in  a  direct  attack  upon  the 
evil  itself"  The  occasion  which  led  Mr.  W.  to  the  sublime 
discovery  of  this  maxim,  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  like 
the  following: — He  observed  that  the  particular  evil  of  rum 
selling  had  its  "origin  in  the  depraved  dispositions  of  the 
human  heart."  This  evil  was  "assailed,"  directly  and  pow- 
erfully "assailed."  "An  explosion  of  human  passion"  was 
thus  "provoked."  The  heart  of  the  rum-seller  was  reached 
and  wounded.  He  took  fire.  He  raved,  and  raged,  and 
"imagined"  a  thousand  dreadful  "things."  Now,  what 
could  be  more  natural — what  more  philosophical  than  the 
conclusion,  that  every  other  particular  evil,  springing  from 
the  same  origin,  would,  if  assailed,  enlist  in  its  defence  the 

*         8 
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same  tumultuous  passions?  Any  effort  to  bruise  the  head 
of  a  single  viper  that  nestled  in  it,  would  make  the  human 
heart  swell  with  rage.  And  that  was  a  result  greatly  to  be 
dreaded.  For  human  passions,  thus  aroused,  must  gather 
strength  by  the  fearful  exercise  to  which  they  had  been 
provoked.  "The  angry  elements  of  the  human  breast," 
4thus  awakened,  might,  "in  their  cruel  and  unsparing 
sweep"  bear  away  whatever  should  venture  to  oppose. 
Alas,  had  "  the  noble  army  of  martyrs"  had  their  "judgment" 
corrected  by  Mr.  Woods'  weighty  maxim,  how  many  of 
them  "  might  have  been  saved  to  the  cause  of  truth  and 
virtue"  !  For  look  ye,  you  must  not  attack  any  particular 
evil  for  fear  of  reaching  and  provoking  the  heart,  from 
whence  it  proceeded.  If  you  touch  the  heart,  you  provoke 
an  explosion,  which  may  blow  you  to  atoms.  You  must, 
therefore,  silently  and  cautiously  and  very  gradually  creep 
along  some  covert  bye-path,  at  a  great  distance  from  any 
of  those  evils  which  the  heart  is  pledged  to  protect,  and  just 
remove  (observe,  without  touching  the  heart,  as  that  would 
provoke  the  dreaded  explosion) — "  those  depraved  disposi- 
tions op  the  human  heart,"  which  are  the  root  and  "  ori- 
gin" of  the  evils,  you  deplore.  Thus  according  to  our 
maxim-maker,  if  you  touch  a  leaf  or  branch  of  any  of  its 
flourishing  and  fruitful  evils,  the  heart  will  burn  witn  rage ; 
but  if  you  remove  the  roots,  that  same  heart  will  regard  the 
process  with  meek  and  silent  acquiescence.  Here  is  a  dis- 
covery "worth"  proclaiming  on  the  very  house-tops ! 

But  how  are  we  to  know,  irrespective  of  the  particular 
evils,  in  which  they  are  embodied  and  presented,  what  are 
the  "  depraved  dispositions  of  the  heart."  How  but  through 
"the  fruit"  it  bears,  can  we  ascertain  the  character  of  the 
"tree."  Till  expressed  in  the  form  of  some  "particular 
evil,"  any  "  depraved  disposition,"  by  which  the  heart  may 
be  infested,  must  be  concealed  from  human  observation. 
Only  through  such  evils,  then,  can  we  acquaint  ourselves 
with  such  dispositions.  And  how  are  we  to  produce  in 
the  bosom  of  any  transgressor  the  salutary  but  painful  con- 
viction, that  he  has  an  evil  heart?  What  methods  shall  we 
take?  What  arguments  shall  we  urge?  What  illustrations 
employ?  Can  we  do  better  than  to  direct  his  attention  to 
the  "particular  evils"  which  mark  his  history?  Through 
these,  and  these  alone,  can  we  hope  to  open  his  eyes  upon 
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the  "  depraved  dispositions  of  his  heart."  The  evils  then 
must  be  attacked  and  exposed,  or  the  dispositions  in  which 
they  originated  can  never  be  reached,  much  less  corrected. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  or  more  certain,  than  that  the  re* 
formers,  whose  doctrines,  methods  and  movements  are  de- 
scribed in  the  bibte>  acted  on  no  such  maxim  as  Mr.  Woods 
proposes.  They  knew  of  no  covert  and  concealed  path,  by 
which  they  might  readi  the  heart  and  correct  its  depraved 
dispositions  without  a  direct  attack  upon  the  particular  evils, 
which  sprung  from  thence.  A  single  glance  at  the  pages 
of  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah  or  Hosea  may  be  enough  to  convince 
any  candid  reader,  that  the  prophets  found  their  way  to  the 
human  heart  through  the  evils,  to  which  it  had  given  birth. 
What  would  our  prudent  maxim-maker  and  his  admirers  say 
of  the  official  course  of  John  the  Baptist.  Did  that  intrepid 
reformer  cautiously  avoid  a  "direct  attack"  upon  the  particu- 
lar evils,"  which  prevailed  around  him  ?  For  a  time  Herod 
himself  seems  to  have  been  awed  and  delighted  with  the 
pointed,  bold,  and  impressive  eloquence  of  the  Baptist. 
Bat  he  was  not  reformed.  Habitually  he  indulged  in  guilty 
pleasures.  He  retired  from  the  feet  of  the  holy  prophet  to 
the  bed  of  his  adulteress  t  At  length  the  "particular  evil,* 
of  which  he  was  guilty  arrested  the  attention  of  the  reformer, 
and  the  next  thing  we  hear  is  the  bold  reproof,  which  fell 
upon  the  heart  of  Herod  with  the  scorching,  torturing  effect 
of  living  coals ;  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  thy  bro- 
ther's wife"!  Dares  Mr.  Woods,  dare  the  men,  with  whom 
he  sympathizes  on  the  subject  of  reform,  apply  to  John,  as 
they  see  him  led  to  prison  and  to  death  for  his  fidelity,  those 
exclamations,  in  which  they  affect  to  lament  the  fate  of  zeal 
without  discretion  ? 

How,  moreover,  did  our  Saviour  treat  the  "particular 
evils,"  which  disgraced  the  age,  which  witnessed  His  cruci- 
fixion? Will  our  maxim-maker  refer  to  the  following 
pointed  rebukes,  which  the  Son  of  God  urged  upon  the  con- 
sciences and  hearts  of  sinners,  with  whom  He  had  to  do,  as 
illustrations  of  his  own  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  reform? 
"  Woe  unto  you,  scribes,  pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  shut 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  against  men :  for  ye  neither  go  in 
yourselves,  neither  suffer  ye  them  that  are  entering  to  go  in. 
Woe  unto  you  scribes,  pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  devour 
widows1  houses,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers : 
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therefore  ye  shall  receive  the  greater  damnation.  Woe 
unto  you,  scribes,  pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  compass  sea 
and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  when  he  is  made,  ye 
make  him  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than  yourselves. 
Woe  unto  you,  ye  blind  guides,  which  say,  Whosoever  shall 
swear  by  the  temple,  it  is  nothing ;  but  whosoever  shall 
swear  by  the  gold  of  the.  temple,  he  is  a  debtor.  Ye  fools 
and  blind,  for  whether  is  greater  the  gold,  or  the  temple  that 
sanctifieth  the  gold  ?  And  whosoever  shall  swear  by  the  al- 
tar it  is  nothing,  but  whosoever  sweareth  by  the  gift  that  is 
on  it,  he  is  guilty.  Ye  fools  and  blind,  for  whether  is 
greater,  the  gift  or  the  altar  that  sanctifieth  the  gift.  Who- 
soever therefore,  shall  swear  by  the  altar,  sweareth  by  it  and 
by  all  things  thereon.  And  whosoever  shall  swear  by 
the  temple  sweareth  by  it  and  by  Him  that  dwelleth  in  it 
And  he  that  shall  swear  by  heaven  sweareth  by  the  throne 
of  God,  and  by  Him  that  sitteth  thereon.  Woe  unto  you, 
scribes  and  pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint, 
anise  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the  weig/itier  mat-' 
ters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy  and  faith  ;  these 
ought  ye  to  have  done  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.  Ye 
blind  guides,  which  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel.  Woe 
unto  you,  scribes,  and  pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  make 
clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  of  the  platter,  but  within 
they  are  full  of  extortion  and  excess.  Thou  blind  pharisee ! 
cleanse  first  that  which  is  within  the  cup  and  platter,  that 
the  outside  of  them  may  be  clean  also.  Woe  unto  you, 
scribes  and  pharisees,  hypocrites !  for  ye  are  like  unto  whited 
sepulchres,  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outwardly,  but  are 
within  full  of  dead  merits  bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness. 
Even  so  ye,  also,  outwardly  appear  righteous  unto  men,  but 
within  ye  big  full  of  hypocrisy  and  iniauity.  Woe  unto  you, 
scribes  and  pharisees,  hypocrites!  Because  ye  build  the 
tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  the 
righteous,  And  say,  If  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fa- 
thers, we  would  not  have  been  partakers  with  them  in  the 
blood  of  the  prophets.  Wherefore  ye  be  witnesses  unto 
yourselves,  that  ye  are  the  children  of  them  which  killed  the 
prophets.  Fill  ye  up  then  the  measure  of  your  fathers. 
Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  vipers  !  how  can  ye  escape 
the  damnation  of  hell? 
Had  our  Saviour  adopted  Mr.  Woods'  maxim  and  prac- 
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ticed  the  prudence,  which  he  and  his  friends  are  so  much 
distinguished  for,  instead  of  "  rushing  within  the  cruel  and 
unsparing  sweep  of  the  angry  elements,  which"  his  fidelity 
had  "  awakened"  in  the  bosoms  of  the  wicked,  he  would 
have  eagerly  welcomed  and  anxiously  retained  the  regal 
honors,  which  on  one  occasion  were  placed  within  His 
reach.  Instead  of  dying  the  death  of  a  slave  He  would 
have  lived  the  life  of  a  King.  Will  Mr.  Woods  venture  to 
apply  to  Him  the  heartless  exclamation ;  "  How  many,  alas ! 
have  fallen  victims  to  this  mistaken  method  of  reform, 
whom  a  better  judgment  might  have  saved  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  virtue"  ? 

To  those,  who  are  disposed  to  admire  and  adopt  the 
maxim,  to  which  we  have  so  often  adverted,  we  would  ven- 
ture, moreover,  to  commend  the  style  of  instruction,  which 
in  imitation  of  the  example  of  his  Lord,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  methods  of  his  fellow-apostles,  James  adopted.  He 
opened  his  eye  upon  that  "particular  evil" — the  source  of 
multiplied  hurtful  influences; — "respect  of  persons?  which 
it  seems  had  even  in  his  day  crept  into  the  church,  to  waste 
its  strength  and  mar  its  beauty.  Upon  this  evil,  he  made  a 
direct  attack.  Will  Mr.  Woods  say  for  the  want  of  a  "  bet- 
ter judgment"  ?  "  For  if  there  come  into  your  assembly  a 
man  with  a  gold  ring  and  in  goodly  apparel,  and  there  come 
in  also  a  poor  man  in  vile  raiment ;  and  ye  have  respect 
unto  him  that  weareth  the  gay  clothing,  and  say  unto  him, 
Sit  thou  here  in  a  good  place,  and  say  unto  the  poor,  Stand 
thou  there,  or,  sit  here  under  my  footstool ;  are  ye  not  then 
partial  in  yourselves,  and  have  become  judges  of  evil 
thoughts  ?  But  ye  have  despised  the  poor."  With  what 
wry  laces  would  the  bare  reading  of  this  homely  passage  fill 
those  christian  assemblies,  which  would  be  most  forward 
politely  to  bow  assent  to  the  wise  maxim  of  our  reformer- 
maker  I 

Where  was  any  moral  evil  ever  removed  from  the  face  of 
the  earth  by  any  such  methods  as  Mr.  W.  commends? 
Were  these  Luther's  methods  ?  Were  they  Calvin's  ?  Were 
they  the  methods  of  John  Knox  ?    By  such  methods*  did 

♦  "  Still,  however,  there  are  truths  so  self-evident,  or  so  immediately  and  pal- 
pably deduced  from  those  that  are,  or  are  acknowledged  for  such,  that  they  are 
at  once  intelligible  to  all  men,  who  possess  the  common  advantages  of  the  social 
•tate ;  although  by  sophistry,  by  evil  habit;  by  the  negUc^falstpersuasions^and 
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Glarkson  and  his  coadjutors  abolish  the  slave  trade  in  Eng- 
land ;  or  their  successors  in  the  promotion  of  human  hap- 
Einess,  slave-holding  from  the  West  Indies  ?  To  what  else 
ave  the  evils  of  intemperance  ever  yielded  in  this  republic 
than  to  direct  attacks  !  Only  by  direct  onset  has  any  thing 
been  gained  in  this  holy  cause. 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Woods  has  some  appropriate  and  im- 
pressive illustrations  of  the  soundness,  right  and  worth  of 
his  maxim,  in  the  methods  which  religious  teachers  at  the 
South  have  employed  to  free  the  republic  and  the  church 
from  the  "particular" — yes,  very  "particular  evil"  of 
slavery.  Age  after  age  have  they  gone  on  employing,  it 
would  seem — we  know  not  what  indirect  means — to  cor- 
rect those  "  depraved  dispositions"  in  which  this  evil  had  its 
origin.  A  "  direct  attack"  upon  it,  "their  better  judgments? 
have  prevented  them  from  making.  They  doubtless  felt 
that  the  cause  of  "  truth  and  virture"  could  not  spare  such 
advocates ;  they  have  therefore  been  careful  enough  not  "  to 
awake  the  angry  elements  of  the  human  breast,  and  then 
rush  within  their  cruel  and  unsparing  sweep."  They  felt, 
according  to  Mr.  Woods'  doctrine,  that  to  become  martyrs 
in  that  cause,  was  to  be  lost  to  it?  But  what  good  have  all 
their  efforts  to  correct  the  depraved  dispositions  of  men- 
stealers  around  them  done?  Good  !  The  evil  which  pro- 
ceeded from  these  depraved  dispositions,  has  every  year 
been  gathering  strength.  It  has  gone  on  unchecked,  poison- 
ing the  life-blood,  and  palsying  the  powers  of  the  church. 
Nay,  these  very  teachers  have,  m  great  numbers,  themselves 
become  the  active,  hearty  participants  in  the  very  crime 
which  they  were  bound  to  expose  and  condemn !  So  much 
for  the  success  of  discreet  exertions  to  remove  a  particular 

impostures  of  an  anti-christian  priesthood,  joined  nr  on»  conspiracy  with 
the  violence  op  tyhannical  OOVBBNOM,  the  understandings  of  men  may  be- 
come so  darkened,  and  their  conscience  so  lethargic,  that  there  may  arise  a 
necessity  for  the  republication  of  these  truths,  and  tnis  too  with  a  voice  of  loud 
alarm  and  impasbioned  warnino.  Such  were  the  doctrines  proclaimed  by  the 
first  Christians  to  the  Pagan  world— such  were  the  lightnings  flashed  by  WicklifTe. 
Hues,  Luther,  Calvin,  Zuinglius,  Latimer,  &c..  across  the  papal  darkness ;  ana 
such  in  our  own  times— the  agitating  truths,  with  which  Thomas  Clarkson  and  hie 
excellent  confederates — the  Quakers— fought  and  conquered  the  legalized  ban- 
ditti or  mbn-stsalsrs,  the  numerous  and  powerful  perpetrators  of  rapine, 
murder,  and  (OP  BLACKER  GUILT  THAN  EITHER)  slavery?1  Col*- 
ftiDoi's  Friend,  p.  49,  60.  We  recommend  this  paragraph  to  the  attention  of  the 
warm  admirers  of  the  great  English  philosopher  and  poet — especially  in  Ver- 
mont.   The  gentlemen  Tracy  can  doubtless  digest  it. 
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evil,  by  correcting  the  dispositions  in  which  it  had  its  ori- 
gin, without  a  direct  attack  upon  the  evil  itself.  "  The  wis- 
dom of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God" 

There  was  a  man,  who  for  a  time,  ventured  to  act  up- 
rightly, and  with  decision  and  effect  even  at  the  infected 
South  on  the  subject  of  slave-holding.  A  few  sentences 
from  Southey's  life  of  Wesley  will  introduce  him  to  our  rea- 
ders. "  Wesley,"  Mr.  S.  informs  us,  "  had  borne  an  early 
testimony  against  the  system  of  negro  slavery.  Dr.  Coke 
feeling  like  Mr.  Wesley,  took  up  the  subject  with  his  usual 
ardor,  preached  upon  it  with  great  vehemence,  and  prepared 
a  petition  to  Congress  for  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes. 
With  this  petition  he*  and  Asbury  went  to  General  Wash- 
ington at  Mount  Vernon,  and  solicited  him  to  sign  it.  Wash- 
ington received  them  courteously  and  hospitably ;  he  de- 
clined signing  the  petition,  that  being  inconsistent  with  the 
rank  he  held;  but  he  assured  them  that  he  agreed 
with  them,  and  that  if  the  assembly  should  take  the  peti- 
tion into  consideration,  he  would  signify  his  sentiments  by 
a  letter.  They  proceeded  so  far  themselves,  that  they  re- 
quired the  members  of  the  society  to  set  their  slaves  free ; 
and  several  persons  were  found  who  made  this  sacrifice 
from  a  sense  of  duty.  One  planter  in  Virginia  emancipated 
twenty-two,  who  were,  at  that  time,  worth  from  thirty  to 
forty  pounds  each.  His  name  was  Kennon,  and  deserves 
to  be  honorably  recorded ;  but  such  instances  were  rare. 
And  Dr.  Coke,  who  had  much  of  the  national  ardor  in  his 
character,  proceeded  in  such  an  intolerant  spirit  of  philan- 
thropy, that  he  soon  provoked  a  violent  opposition,  and  in- 
curred  no  small  degree  of  personal  danger.  One  of  his  ser- 
mons upon  this  topic  incensed  some  of  his  hearers  so  much 
that  they  withdrew,  for  the  purpose  of  waylaying  him;  and 
a  lady  negro-owner  promised  them  fifty  pounds  if  they 
would  give  "  that  little  doctor"  an  hundred  lashes.  But 
the  better  part  of  the  congregation  protected  him,  and  that 

*  Were  not  Coke  and  Asbury  "  rouKmns'"}  Did  they  not  venture  to  find 
fault  with  what  the  South  now  declares,  not  even  Northern  Americans  shall 
meddle  with!  And  this  soon  after  the  "  revolutionary"  war?  when  the  wounds 
inflicted  in  that  contest  were  yet  scarcely  healed?  Why  did  not  George  Waak- 
ingUm  rebuke  them  for  their  interference  in  what  was  none  of  their  business  ? 
Let  our  windy  tongue-valiant  patriots,  who  are  so  forward  with  childish  petu- 
lance, to  denounce  and  insult  George  Thompson  and  Charles  Stuart  answer 
these  inquiries. 
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SAME  SERMON  PRODUCED  THE  EMANCIPATION  OP  TWENTY- 
FOUR  slaves.  la  one  county  the  slave-owners  presented  a 
bill  against  him,  which  was  found  by  the  grand  jury,  and 
no  less  than  ninety  persons  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him,  but 
he  was  got  beyond  their  reach.  A  more  ferocious  enemy 
followed  him  with  an  intention  of  shooting  him ;  this  the 
man  himself  confessed,  when  sometime  after  wards  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Methodist  society.  On  his  second  visit  to 
America,  Coke  was  convinced  that  he  acted  indiscreetly, 
and  he  consented  to  let  the  question  of  emancipation  rest, 
rather  than  stir  up  an  opposition  which  so  greatly  im- 
peded the  progress  op  Methodism."  Vol.  II.  203,  204. 
On  this  interesting  and  instructive  quotation,  we  cannot 
help  remarking, 

1.  That  those  great  lights  of  the  Methodist  society,  Wes- 
ley, Coke  and  Asbury,  were  unanimous  in  their  abhorrence 
of  and  opposition  to  the  system  of  slave-holding.  Wesley 
was  a  thunderbolt  upon  man-stealers. 

2.  Washington  "  agreed  with19  these  men  in  their  views 
of  this  subject,  and  encouraged  them  in  their  exertion,  to 
promote  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

3.  The  truth  of  God,  plainly  and  pointedly  announced  by 
Dr.  Coke,  found  its  way,  with  scorching  influence,  to  the 
consciences  and  hearts  of  the  petty  tyrants,  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded.  Some  were  enraged ;  others,  set  their  bond- 
men free. 

4.  Coke  was  at  length  persuaded  to  abandon  the  ground 
of  truth  and  rectitude,  in  his  official  efforts  ;  not  by  the  vio- 
lence of  open  infidels,  but  by  the  opposition  of  " false 
brethren"  The  question  of  emancipation  was  put  to  rest 
lest  the  progress  of  Methodism  should  be  impeded.  Thus 
Methodism  lent  its  influence  to  rivet  the  fetter  upon  the 
heel  of  the  slave !  It  is  our  conviction  that  the  American 
church  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  attrocities  and  horrors 
of  American  slavery ! 

The  trials  Dr.  Coke  had  to  encounter  in  the  stupid  sel- 
fishness of  his  brethren,  an  extract  or  two  from  his  journal, 
as  quoted  from  Mr.  Southey,  will  set  in  a  clear  and  striking 
light.  "At  night  I  lodged  in  the  house  of  Capt.  Dillard,  a 
most  hospitable  man,  and  as  kind  to  his  negroes  as  if  they 
were  white  servants.  It  was  quite  pleasing  to  see  them  so 
decently  and  comfortably  clothed.  And  yet  1  could  not  beat 
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into  the  head  (heart !)  of  that  poor  man,  the  evil  of  keep- 
ing them  in  slavery,  although  he  had  read  Mr.  Wesley's 
Thoughts  on  Slavery  (I  think  he  said)  three  times  over.  But 
his  good  wife  is  strongly  on  our  side."  "  I  preached  the 
late  Col.  Bedford's  funeral  sermon,  but  I  said  nothing  good 
of  him,  for  he  was  a  violent  friend  of  slavery ;  and  his  in- 
terest being  great  with  the  Methodists  in  these  parts,  he 
would  have  been  a  dreadful  thorn  in  our  sides,  if  the 

LORD  HAD  NOT  IN  MERCY  TAKEN  HIM  AWAY." 

What  if  instead  of  abandoning  the  high  ground,  which  in 
his  integrity  and  benevolence  he  had  taken,  Dr.  Coke  had 
heartily  and  strenuously  maintained  it.  What  if  the  lady 
negro-owner  and  her  numerous  friends  had  seized  him  and 
sucked  his  blood.  The  progress  of  a  spurious  Methodism 
might  have  been  impeded.  But  would  his  life,  thus  taken, 
have  been  lost  to  the  cause  of  human  rights  ?  Of  that  cause, 
scores  of  earnest  and  determined  advocates  would  have 
sprung  up  from  his  sacred  ashes.  And  the  more  widely 
these  ashes  had  been  scattered  on  the  winds,  the  more  rich 
and  glorious  would  have  been  the  future  harvest  of  martyrs. 

Before  we  bring  this  article  to  a  close,  we  would  illustrate 
in  a  few  particulars  the  practical  bearings  of  the  doctrines, 
which  under  the  advocacy  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Woods,  seem 
to  have  obtained  a  wide  prevalence  in  the  American 
churches.  Let  our  readers  understand,  then,  that  in  the 
poetry  of  philanthropy,  they  may  "  aim  at  that  blissful  state, 
m  which  nothing  shall  hurt  or  molest ;"  but  in  their  "  prac- 
tical "  concerns  they  are  "  patiently  to  endure "  "  a  large 
class  of  evils  and  disorders,"  which,  while  endured,  cannot 
but  prevent  the  introduction  of  that  state.  In  the  poetry  of 
philanthropy,  they  are  to  regard  the  "business  of  doing 
good"  as  "taking  for  the  most  peart  the  shape  of  reform;" 
xn  their  practical  concerns,  they  are  never  to  forget  that 
"after  sacrilege,  there  is  nothing  more  profane  than  with 
rash  and  unbidden  hands"  to  engage  in  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion. In  the  poetry  of  philanthropy,  they  are  not  to  regard 
the  work  of  reform,  "  as  to  be  done  at  once,  in  rare  emergen- 
cies, and  then  intermitted."  "  It  needs,"  they  must  not 
forget,  "  to  be  as  incessant  as  are  the  insidious  encroach- 
ments of  corruption  ;"  in  their  practical  concerns,  they  will 
find  it  the  labor  of  a  long  life  to  determine  whether  they 
ought  to  lift  a  finger  to  remove  any  of  the  evils,  by  which 
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humanity  may  be  oppressed.  In  the  poetry  of  philanthropy , 
they  may  venture  to  declare,  in  general,  that  "tne  evils  which 
man  has  suffered,  and  continues  to  suffer,  from  the  abuse  of 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  ordained  for  his  benefit, 
are  immeasurably  greater  than  those  which  have  befallen 
him  from  any  other  source;  and  the  call  for  their  correction 
is,  therefore,  proportionably  loud"  ;  in  their  practical  con- 
cerns, instead  of  a  direct  attack  upon  these  evils,  they  are 
chiefly  to  busy  themselves  with  correcting  the  dispositions 
from  which  they  originated.  In  the  poetry  of  philanthropy, 
they  are  to  throw  out  the  hint  "  to  the  enemies  of  seasona- 
ble and  needful  changes,"  "  that  the  horrors  of  revolution 
are  more  to  be  charged  upon  them,  than  upon  the  immedi- 
ate agents  and  victims" ;  in  their  practical  concerns,  they 
are  to  be  extremely  cautious  how  they  wake  the  angry  ele- 
ments of  the  human  breast,  and  expose  themselves  to  their 
cruel  and  unsparing  sweep. 

But  we  have  proceeded  far  enough.  Our  hearts  sicken 
within  us.  Pliable  himself  would  have  been  a  fair  candi- 
date for  distinguished  honors  in  the  religious  world,  where 
such  doctrines  as  abound  in  the  article  under  review,  pre- 
vail. These  doctrines  contain  the  seeds  of  foul  apostacy 
from  the  christian  cause.  Their  prevalence  is  the  decline 
of  every  thing  true,  and  good,  and  sacred  in  the  church. 
Our  warning  voice,  however  feeble  it  may  be,  we  cannot 
but  raise.  In  the  ears  of  every  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  we 
cry,  Beware  !  Admit  the  doctrines,  which  to  a  fearful  extent 
prevail  in  the  religious  world — such  doctrines  as  we  have 
endeavored  to  expose  in  the  paragraphs,  to  which  we  have 
now  invited  your  attention — and  your  life-blood  is  poisoned 
at  the  fountain.  You  will  be  prepared  to  be  any  thing  and 
to  do  any  thing,  which  a  selfish,  thoughtless  world  may  de- 
mand. To  peace  of  conscience,  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the  smiles  of  Jesus  Christ  you  must  bid  adieu !  If  you 
cherish  the  temper  of  Demas  and  of  Judas,  you  ought  to 
expert  the  retribution  which  gave  them  their  place  among 
hypocrites  and  unbelievers. 

From  those  who  can  read  such  articles  as  that,  on  which 
in  this  paper  we  have  been  dwelling,  without  disgust  and 
indignation,  the  friends  of  human  rights  ought  to  know, 
that  they  have  nothing  of  sympathy  or  assistance  to  expect 
They  night  as  well  repair  to  a  "  broken  cistern"  for  living 
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water.  In  standing  up  erect  on  the  rock,  which  eternal  rec- 
titude has  furnished,  they  have  committed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
slave  of  expediency  an  unpardonable  sin.    He  can  forgive 
the  wretches  who  fasten  an  iron  grasp  on  the  throats  of 
their  helpless,  unoffending  brethren ;  nay,  he  can  offer  in- 
genious apologies,  and  a  stout  vindication  of  their  crimes. 
fiut  the  deep  sympathy  with  the  suffering  and  the  dumb, 
which  the  friends  of  human  rights  may  betray ;  their  earnest 
and  determined  efforts  in  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  obligations  as  good  citizens  of  the  re- 
public, to  break  every  yoke,  and  set  the  oppressed  free,  he 
can  never  forgive.    He  can  with  a  hearty  good  will  misun- 
derstand their  motives,  misinterpret  their  language,  misre- 
present their  movements.    And  when  he  sees  them  subject 
to  insult  and  outrage,  to  scorn  and  violence,  he  can  look 
cooly  on,  with  what  ne  pleases  to  call  a  "manly  composure." 
And  if  they  were  dragged  to  the  stake,  the  most  they  could 
expect  of  him  would  be  the  expression  of  a  regret  which  they 
did  not  feel,  that  they  had  imprudently  thrown  themselves 
away ! 

Let  not  those  who  plead  the  cause  of  the  persecuted  negro 
be  deceived.  Fiery  trials  let  them  calmly  expect.  If  the 
burdens  of  their  crushed  brethren,  whom  they  dare  to  re- 
cognize as  men,  are  thrown  upon  their  shoulders,  let  them 
not  be  surprized  or  shocked.  He,  who  hates  the  negro,  will 
never  love  his  advocates.  He  who  can  sympathize  with 
meti-stealers,  will  never  love  their  reprovers.  He  will  con- 
sent to  see  them  scourged  with  the  lash,  which  is  red  with 
negro-blood.  We  may  as  well  throw  ourselves  on  the  mer- 
cy of  the  negro-stealer  of  the  South  as  the  negro-hater  of 
the  North.  What  good  can  we  expect  from  either  ?  Be  it 
outb  to  cut  loose  from  all  merely  human  dependencies. 
"Cursed  is  the  man  who  trusteth  in  man,  and  maketh  flesh 
his  arm."  Be  it  ours  to  confide  in  God.  He  is  the  patron 
of  righteousness — the  avenger  of  the  oppressed.  "Blessed 
is  he,  that  considereth  the  poor  ;  the  Lord  will  deliver 
him  in  time  of  trouble.  The  Lord  will  preserve  him  and 
keep  him  alive ;  and  he  shall  be  blessed  upon  the  earth : 

4ND  THOU  WILT   NOT   DELIVER  HIM   UNTO  THE   WILL   OP 
BIB  ENEMIES." 
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THE  HARMONY  OF  MOSES  AND  THE  APOSTLES. 

BT  B.KV.  SAMUEL  CROTHEB8, 
Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Greenfield,  Highland  Co.  Ohio. 

The  charges  of  self-contradiction,  and  a  corrupt  system 
of  morals  have  deservedly  consigned  many  pretended  reve- 
lations to  everlasting  contempt.  A  revelation  from  the  God 
of  truth,  and  infinite  purity,  must  be  pure  and  true.  It  is 
much  to  be  lamented  therefore,  that  christians  who  acknow- 
ledge the  slave  trade,  and  slavery  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
heavenly  principles  inculcated  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles, 
should  undertake  to  defend  either  of  them  by  appealing  to 
the  law  of  Moses.  Yet  this  is,  and  has  been  done,  ever 
since  the  introduction  of  African  slavery  into  the  christian 
church  by  the  man  of  sin.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment has  been  falling  into  disrepute  ever  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  slave  trade,  as  is  evident  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  writings  of  divines  before,  and  after  that  event. 

By  a  large  majority  of  christians  of  the  present  day,  it  is 
treated  as  an  obsolete  book.  In  many  pious  families  it  is 
seldom  or  never  read.  The  exposition  of  it  is  rarely  attend- 
ed to  in  any  of  our  pulpits,  in  most  of  them  never.  There 
are  few  theological  seminaries,  if  any,  where  the  careful 
study  of  it  forms  any  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  gospel  ministry.  And  among  all  the  volumes 
under  which  our  shelves  are  groaning,  we  never  find  a  book 
professing  to  exhibit  the  gospel  of  the  law  of  Moses.  This 
is  not  surprising.  No  man  is  more  consistent  with  his  prin- 
ciples, than  he  who  believes  that  the  law  given  at  Mount 
Sinai  justifies  the  slave  trade,  or  that  system  of  slavery  to 
which  it  gave  birth,  and  for  that  reason  has  no  wish  that  his 
children  should  be  familiar  with  it.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise if  he  wished  them  at  the  close  of  life  to  look  back  and 
say  with  pious  Job — "  If  I  have  withheld  the  poor  from  their 
desire,  or  have  caused  the  eyes  of  the  widow  to  fail.  If  I 
have  lifted  up  my  hand  against  the  fatherless  when  I  saw 
my  help  in  the  gate ;  then  let  my  arm  fall  from  my  shoulder- 
blade,  and  mine  arm  be  broken  from  the  bone." 

It  would  not  mend  the  matter  to  tell  our  children  that 
though  Moses  encouraged  making  property  of  human  beings, 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  opposed  to  him  in  that 
particular,  and  therefore  they  must  not  mind  him.    What 
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would  be  the  inference  if  they  were  capable  of  reflection, 
and  possessed  of  common  sense  ?  That  Moses  was  a  bad 
man ;  that  the  apostles  were  not  much  better  when  they  re- 
commended his  writings ;  that  the  bible  contradicts  itself ; 
that  its  divine  author  is  not  particular  about  our  morals ; 
that  the  question  whether  it  be  right  to  commit  sin,  is  a  mere 
question  of  expediency,  to  be  determined  by  the  dispensation 
under  which  we  live,  or  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed ;  and  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  being  trammel- 
ed with  the  religion  of  the  bible.  If  the  detail  of  such 
frightful  inferences  makes  us  shudder,  what  must  the  prin- 
ciple be  from  which  they  are  legitimately  drawn  ? 

We  shall  endeavor  to  shew  that  there  must  be  a  per- 
fect HARMONY  BETWEEN  MOSES  AND  THE  APOSTLES,  IN 
FAITH  AND  HOLINESS,  AND  PARTICULARLY  IN  REGARD  TO 
THE  SIN  OF  SLAVEHOLDING. 

The  contrary  suppostum  is  infidelity,  and  absurd  in 
itself.  It  is  a  species  of  infidelity,  however,  which  is  very 
prevalent.  We  often  hear  such  questions  as  the  following : 
u  Why  did  God  license  the  Jews  to  put  away  their  wives 
and  marry  others  when  they  pleased  ?  Why  did  he  legalize 
polygamy?  Why  did  he  encourage,  among  the  Israelites, 
a  thirst  for  war  and  shedding  of  blood  ?  Why  did  David, 
and  other  good  men,  in  their  devotional  exercises,  breathe  a 
revengeful  spirit,  and  curse  their  personal  enemies?  Why 
did  God  direct  his  people  to  make  slaves  or  involuntary  ser- 
vants of  their  brethren,  and  of  the  heathen  around  them?" 
Some  infidels  carry  such  questions  about  them  as  a  sort  of 
oiled  daggers.  Some  professors  of  religion  have  them 
always  at  hand,  to  be  used  in  case  any  of  their  favorite  lusts 
should  be  attacked.  And  perhaps  some  are  fond  of  them, 
for  a  reason  not  unlike  that  which  induced  many  pagans  to 
carry  about  with  them,  long  lists  of  the  crimes  of  their 
gods- — their  quarrels,  and  debaucheries,  and  thefts,  and 
murders — to  show  that  they  were  as  good  as  the  objects  of 
their  worship. 

But,  weak  and  uninformed  christians  often  propose  ques- 
tions in  the  spirit  of  honest  inquiry.  Instead  of  shewing 
them,  that  they  assume,  as  facts,  gross  slanders,  invented, 
originally,  for  the  defence  of  infidelity,  and  scandalous  im- 
moralities, the  following  is  the  spirit  of  the  popular  reply, 
and  it  is  taken  nearly  verbatim  from  a  respectable  religious 
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geriodical — "  The  law  which  God  gave  by  Moses,  at  Mount 
inai,  was  intended  for  a  dispensation  which  was  dark  and 
severe  in  its  character.  It,  therefore,  authorized  some  things 
which  axe  very  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and 
blessed  and  peaceful  dispensation  under  which  it  is  our 
privilege  to  live.'9  This  is  unvarnished  infidelity,  and  its 
effect  on  the  minds  of  the  young  and  ignorant  must  always 
be  deplorable. 

The  fact,  however,  is  as  unquestionable  as  it  is  distressing, 
that  the  advocates  of  slavery  generally,  and  a  few  of  the 
friends  of  emancipation,  occupy  common  ground  with  infi- 
dels. They  both  assume  that  God  and  Moses  are  opposed 
to  God  and  the  apostles,  as  regards  the  unversality  and  in- 
alienability of  the  right  to  be  free.  The  latter  admit  that 
slaveholding  was  licensed  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  contend 
that  it  is  irreconcilable  with  the  golden  rule — all  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you  do  ye  even 
so  to  them.  The  former  profess  greatly  to  admire  that 
rule.  They  consider  it  a  most  happy  improvement  in  the 
science  of  morals.  But  they  insist  that  it  was  unknown  to 
Moses  when  he  made  the  law  given  at  Mount  Sinai.*  If 
this  be  true,  they  ought  both  to  be  excluded  from  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  ;  the  former  not  for  holding  slaves  but 
for  whining  about  conscience,  and  asserting  their  hatred  of 
the  principle ;  the  latter  for  agreeing  with  them  in  charging 
the  Almighty  with  self-contradiction.  Far  as  it  may  be  from 
their  intentions,  they  do,  in  fact,  unite  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  character  of  the  righteous  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  They 
agree  in  charging  him  with  licensing,  in  one  part  of  his  word, 
a  certain  practice  as  agreeable  to  the  moral  law,  and  there- 
fore as  christian ;  and  with  forbidding  the  same  practice  in 
another  part  of  his  word,  as  contrary  to  the  same  law,  and 
thererefore  a  soul-destroying  sin. 

Are  those  who  mention  the  discrepancy  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  as  it  regards  purity  of  morals,  aware  that 
God  is  the  author  of  all  the  scriptures  ?  Do  they  know  that 
the  same  Holy  Spirit  guided  the  pens  of  all  the  inspired 
writers?  Do  they  recollect  that  it  was  by  proving  the 
charges  of  inconstancy  and  self-contradiction,  that  some  of 
the  worst  impostors  have  been  detected  and  convicted  ?    In 

*  It  will  be  well  if  some  writer  on  Archeology  does  not  give  us  t  chapter  of  the 
interesting  incidents  when  Moses  was  making  the  world. 
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what  estimation  is  the  man  held  who  cannot  tell  a  straight 
story  ?  And  what  is  the  punishment  for  him  who,  in  a  court 
of  justice,  falsifies  himself? 

A  minute  examination  into  the  writings  of  Moses  and,  the 
Apostles,  is  not  necessary  to  satisfy  one  who  believes  them 
to  be  the  word  of  God,  that  there  can  be  no  want  of  harmony 
in  the  principles  which  they  inculcate.  There  can  be  no 
contrariety  in  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles  to  the  will  of  God ; 
for  they  assure  us  that  they  received  them  as  a  revelation 
from  him.  There  can  be  no  opposition  to  the  divine  will  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  for  the  same  reason :  Moses  received  it 
from  God,  and  gave  it  to  Israel  as  a  revelation  from  heaven. 
And  where  is  the  man  who  is  bold  enough  in  sin  to  assert, 
that  with  the  change  of  dispensations,  the  moral  character  of 
the  Most  High  has  changed? 

Perhaps  some  one  who  has  been  studying  his  bible  by 
devoutly  reading  Jahn  on  Archeology,  is  impatient  to  ask — 
What !  do  you  not  admit  that  principles  are  inculcated  in 
the  Old  Testament  which  are  at  war  with  the  pure  and 
heavenly  maxims  of  the  New  ?  We  answer,  God  forbid. 
The  same  Holy  One  made  both  Testaments,  and  he  made 
them  both  for  the  same  purpose.  And  we  here  take  occa- 
sion to  say,  that  no  one  will  ever  understand  the  scriptures 
while  he  sits  at  the  feet  of  such  infidel  instructors  as  Jahn, 
and  looks  at  the  sacred  pages  through  such  a  ifoedium  as  his 
Archeology. 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  law  of  Moses  will  shew  its  har- 
mony with  the  rfew  Testament. 

Just  in  proportion  as  it  is  carefully  and  successfully  stu- 
died, all  the  principles  are  found  to  be  pure  and  heavenly, 
calculated  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  present  and 
eternal  welfare  of  all  men.  The  notion  that  it  is  a  rough  sys- 
tem, fit  only  for  the  government  of  a  barbarous  people,  in  the 
dark  ages,  is  the  offspring  of  sheer  ignorance.  We  scarcely 
know  how  to  apologize  for  the  man  who  expresses  or  enter- 
tains such  a  sentiment,  without  supposing  that  he  has  yet  to 
learn  that  God  was  its  author.  In  that  law  Jehovah  proclaimed 
His  character  to  all  the  universe.  Every  statute  which  it  con- 
tains was  framed  by  infinite  wisdom,  and  passed,  with  ap- 
probation, the  scrutiny  of  His  omniscient  eye.  He  gave  it 
to  Israel  as  a  transcript  of  His  pure  and  holy  will,  as  a  law 
calculated  to  make  them  prosperous  and  happy  as  a  nation ; 
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as  a  means  of  assimilating  them  individually  to  Himself  and 
of  preparing  them  for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven.  Holy  men, 
guided  in  the  study  of  it  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  pronounced  it 
pure  as  silver  tried  in  the  furnace  seven  times.  In  pro- 
portion as  they  grew  ripe  for  heaven,  their  delight  in  the 
study  of  it,  night  and  day,  and  their  admiration  of  its  wis- 
dom and  purity  increased.  The  mind  of  man  cannot  conceive 
of  a  region  more  like  heaven  on  earth,  than  the  holy  land 
would  have  been,  had  Israel,  as  obedient  children,  yielded 
themselves  entirely  to  its  influence.  We  have  only  to  ana- 
lyze it  to  perceive  that  it  contains  the  same  system  of  mo- 
rals, the  same  gospel,  and  the  same  principles  of  jurispru- 
dence, which  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  usually  divided  into  the  moral,  judicial,  and  ceremo- 
nial laws.  This  division  is  useful,  though  we  do  not  know 
that  it  was  understood  or  practised  by  the  Jews.  Nor  do 
we  believe  it  possible  so  to  draw  the  line,  as  to  arrange  eve- 
ry thing  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  heads.  Some  of  its 
statutes  are  partly  moral,  partly  judicial,  and  partly  cere- 
monial. 

I.  The  moral  law.  By  this  we  mean  that  law  of  su- 
preme love  to  God,  and  love  to  our  neighbor  as  ourselves, 
of  which  the  ten  commandments  are  specifications.  As  a 
plain  intimation  of  the  perpetuity  of  its  obligation  as  a  rule 
of  morals,  it  Was  given  to  Israel,  not  written  on  perishable 
materials,  like  other  parts  of  the  Sinai  covenant,  but  engra- 
ven by  the  finger  of  God  on  tables  of  stone. 

1.  This  law  of  love,  is  the  perpetual  and  unchangeable 
rule  of  riglti  and  wrong.  The  violation  of  it  under  any 
dispensation,  in  any  circumstances,  and  from  any  motives, 
is  sin.  This  was  the  law  written  on  the  heart  of  the  first 
man  in  paradise.  It  was  the  test  of  right  and  wrong 
throughout  the  patriarchal  age.  It  was  given  to  Israel  to 
regulate  their  hearts  and  lives  during  that  dispensation.  It 
w'as  the  law  which  the  Saviour  enjoined  on  all  his  follow- 
ers till  he  shall  come  again.  By  this  rule  the  works  of  both 
quick  and  dead  will  be  tried  in  the  last  day.    The  trans- 

Sression  of  it  is  the  very  thing  which  Moses  and  the  apos- 
es,  and  all  inspired  men  mean  by  sin. 
What  then  do  those  orators  mean,  who  "  turn  with  plea- 
sure from  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  more  pure  morality  of 
the  New"  ?    It  seems  charitable  to  suppose  that  they  do  not 
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mean  any  thing,  and  that  in  most  cases  it  is  a  mere  rhetori- 
cal flourish.  Still  it  indicates  a  degree  of  utter  ignorance  or 
recklessness  which  is  very  offensive,  and  in  a  minister  of 
the  gospel,  altogether  inexcusable.  If  the  morality  of  the 
Old  Testament  i>e  not  pure,  neither  is  that  of  the  New ;  for 
they  are  precisely  the  same. 

It  is  true  that  the  duties  of  an  individual  or  community 
may  vary  with  circumstances.  The  sum  of  the  duties  of  a 
little  child  is,  honour  thy  father  and  mother.  In  a  few 
years  his  obligations  to  parents  will,  perhaps,  cease ;  and 
those  of  a  husband  and  father  devolve  upon  him.  But 
through  every  stage  of  life  the  transgression  of  the  moral 
law  is  sin.  The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  the  whole 
human  family.  Man,  in  a  state  of  innocence,  was  under  the 
moral  law.  The  transgression  of  it  in  paradise  was  sin. 
Yet  his  duties,  before  and  after  the  fall,  were  different.  It 
is  equally  true  that  a  great  change  in  the  list  of  duties 
has  resulted  from  the  death  of  Messiah.  But  to  spy  that 
any  change  of  dispensations,  or  circumstances,  or  motives, 
can  affect  the  moral  character  of  the  unchangeable  One,  or 
the  purity  of  His  law,  or  our  obligations  to  observe  it,  is 
foolish  and  profane. 

2.  The  consideration  by  which  the  Almighty  urges  obe- 
dience to  his  law  is,  lam  the  Lord,  fyc,  Egjjttus  xx.  2.  The 
scriptures  furnish  many  and  various  motives  to  obedience ; 
but  the  paramount  consideration  is,  the  Lord,  the  covenant 
God  of  his  people  requires  it.  Regard  to  his  authority  is 
what  all  the  inspired  writers  mean  by  godliness,  without 
which  there  is  no  acceptable  worship  or  obedience.  It  is 
essential  to  every  good  work,  that  it  be  such  as  the  law 
requires,  and  that  it  be  done  from  regard  to  his  authority. 
That  vilest  of  maxims — the  end  sanctifies  the  means — sets 
aside  the  law  of  God  as  the  rule,  and  regard  to  his  authority 
as  the  motive,  and  substitutes  in  the  room  of  both,  the  sin- 
ner's desire  to  do  good.  It  is  treason  against  the  Most 
High — it  is  an  attempt  at  dethronement ;  and  there  is  no 
heresy  condemned  by  the  scriptures  in  more  fearful  terms. 
Rom.  iii.  8.  The  inspired  apostle  pronounces  the  man  who 
adopts  that  principle,  and  attempts  to  propagate  it  as  an  in- 
ference from  any  thing  in  the  bible,  a  slanderer,  and  one 
who  is  bringing  on  himself  a  just  damnation.  Yet  this  very 
maxim  is  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  slave-holding  sys- 
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tern;  and  we  never  saw  two  pages  in  defence  of  that  sin,  in 
which  it  was  not  brought  forward  in  some  form  or  other,  as 
though  it  were  bible  theology. 

3.  JEvery  moral  precept  in  the  New  Testament  accords 
with,  and  is  expressed  or  implied  in  the  moral  law.  All 
those  maxims  m  the  discourses  of  the  Saviour,  and  in  the 
writings  of  his  apostles,  so  much  admired  for  their  pure,  and 
benevolent,  and  heavenly  spirit,  and  so  often  quoted  as 
proofs  of  the  superior  purity  of  the  New  Testament  are  found 
in  the  Old.  They  are  all  quotations  from  the  tables  con- 
taining the  ihoral  law,  or  the  expositions  of  it  by  the  pro- 
phets. 

Take,  as  an  example,  what  is  called  our  Lord's  golden 
rule,  in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount.  "  Therefore  all  things 
whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even 
so  to  them;  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets."  We  have 
rarely  heard  this  quoted  otherwise  than  as  peculiar  to 
the  New  Testament.  Yet  the  Saviour  gives  it  fas  a  quo- 
tation from  the  Old — This  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.  It 
is  just  the  old  commandment  which  every  pious  mother,  in 
the  Jewish  church,  taught  her  little  children  as  soon  as  they 
were  able  to  speak — Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self. 

Take  anoth^L  example.  We  hear  liberal  praises  of  the 
Spirit  inculcatea  towards  enemies,  in  the  same  sermon.  It 
is  quoted  as  a  most  happy  improvement  in  the  morals  of 
God's  church,  and  never  heard  of  till  that  sermon  was 
preached.  "  But  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies,  bless 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute 
you,  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the 
good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust"  It  is  a 
burning  shame  for  a  christian,  and  especially  a  minister  of 
the  gospel  to  quote  this  as  a  sample  of  the  more  pure  mo- 
rality, especially  if  he  play  the  infidel,  by  noticing  it  as  an 
evidence  of  the  march  of  mind  since  the  days  of  Moses. 
Our  Lord  professedly  gives  it  as  the  true  exposition  of  the 
command,  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  in  opposition  to 
that  wretched  gloss  of  the  pharisees,  "  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy."  He  quotes  it  also  as  the 
test  of  a  believer's  likeness  to  his  heavenly  Father,  and  as 
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the  test  which  had  been  in  use  among  saved  sinners,  ever 
since  there  had  been  a  church  on  earth. 

Again,  we  hear  high  encomiums  on  the  apostle  Paul,  for 
the  spirit  inculcated  in  his  epistle  to  the  church  at  Rome,  "  If 
thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink ; 
for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head.'1 
Bom.  xii.  20.  Yet  this  is  just  a  quotation  from  the  law  of 
love,  as  expounded  by  Solomon,  Prov.  xxv.  21,  22.  The 
truth  is,  if  there  be  any  deficiency  in  either  of  the  Testa- 
ments in  point  of  morality,  it  must  be  in  the  New.  The 
apostles  no  where  formally  repeat  the  ten  commandments. 
They  never  dreamed,  and  the  Spirit  by  whom  they  wrote, 
never  suggested  such  a  thing  as  that  the  change  of  dispen- 
sations had  set  aside  the  moral  law.  That  man  is  literally 
playing  the  fool,  who  defends,  by  appealing  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, any  practice  which  he  acknowledges  to  be,  in  point 
of  morality,  inconsistent  with  the  New.  The  morality  which 
Moses  and  the  apostles  preached  is  one  and  the  same. 

4.  The  moral  law  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  personal 
and  inalienable  rights.  In  their  zeal  for  slavery,  some  of 
our  politicians  and  one  clergyman  in  the  South,  have  dis- 
tinctly denied  that  the  right  to  liberty  is  either  universal,  or 
inalienable.  The  latter  pronounces  this  doctrine,  in  our  De- 
claration of  Independence,  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish ;  and 
asserts  that  no  one  is  born  free.  Like  Sampson,  they  would 
pull  down  the  pillar  of  their  own,  and  their  country's  free- 
dom, rather  than  the  Africans  should  enjoy  the  rights  of 
men.  It  is  alarming  to  hear  our  politicians  openly  proclaim 
themselves  apostates  from  the  first  principles  of  American 
liberty.  It  is  still  more  unpleasant  to  see  divines  turn  infi- 
dels for  the  gain  of  slaveholding.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
our  enemies  honestly  hang  out  their  colors. 

In  the  moral  law,  our  fathers  found  that  doctrine,  the  glo- 
ry of  our  nation — that  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 

THE  PURSUIT  OP  HAPPINESS  IS  UNIVERSAL  AND  INALIEN- 
ABLE. There  is  no  way  of  evading  it  but  by  turning  infi- 
dels. It  would  not  disprove  our  obligation  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  moral  law  for  the  discovery  of  this  great  truth,  could 
it  be  poved  that  the  framers  and  signers  of  our  Declaration 
of  Independence  were  all  infidels.  An  intelligent  infidel  is 
a  man  who  having  obtained  a  considerable  stock  of  know- 
ledge from  the  bible,  has  set  up  for  himself  as  independent, 
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and  now  spends  his  days  in  praising  /Ac  book  of  nature,  and 
scoffing  at  revelation.  Our  fathers  pronounced  this  doc- 
trine self-evident ;  and  so  it  is  to  those,  who  free  from  blind- 
ness, imposed  on  their  understanding  by  worldly  lusts,  look 
at  it  in  the  light  of  revelation.  No  pagan  ever  heard  or 
thought  of  it. 

But  where,  in  the  ten  commandments,  do  we  find  that  all 
men  have  an  inalienable  right  to  "  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness"?  In  the  sixth  command  God  forbids 
every  creature  in  the  universe  to  take  the  life  of  any  crea- 
ture whom  He  places  under  the  moral  law,  until  he  forfeits 
it  by  crime.  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  God  has  taken  pains  to 
protect  every  child  of  Adam  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  life.  In 
the  days  of  Noah,  it  was  revealed  as  the  standing  law  of  the 
new  world. —  Whoso  sheddeth  maris  blood,  by  man  shall 
his  blood  be  shed  ;  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man, 
Gen.  ix.  6.  In  the  law  of  Moses  it  was  enacted,  that  no 
place,  however  sacred,  should  be  a  refuge  for  the  murderer. 
Thou  shalt  take  him  from  mine  altar  thai  he  may  die. 
Ex.  xxi.  14. 

In  the  tenth  and  eighth  commands,  the  right  of  every 
man  to  liberty  or  the  ownership  of  his  own  body,  and  soul, 
is  secured.  These  are  the  only  commands  in  the  decalogue 
which  regulate  us  as  to  property.  The  one  forbids  us  to  fix 
a  covetous  eye  on  the  person  or  property  of  another.  The 
other  forbids  us  to  gratify  such  desires,  by  taking  from  him, 
without  his  consent,  any  thing  that  is  his  Thou  shalt  not 
steal.  That  a  man  may  forfeit  his  liberty  as  well  as  his  life, 
by  crime,  is  admitted.  We  have  the  proof,  in  the  fact,  that 
involuntary  servitude  was  in  one  case  ordained  as  a  suitable 
punishment  for  a  thief,  and  to  deter  the  poor  from  stealing, 
Ex.xxiii.  3.  But  except  in  the  case'of  forfeiture,  he  who  siezes 
the  person  of  a  neighbor,  and  makes  it  his  property  is  a  thief, 
a  thief  of  the  worst  kind — a  man-stealer.  In  the  law  given  at 
Mount  Sinai,  to  secure  every  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  li- 
berty, God  annexed  the  most  fearful  penalty  to  the  trans- 
gression of  the  eighth  commandment,  by  making  property 
of  human  beings.  He  that  stealeth  a  man  and  selleth  him, 
or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death, 
Ex.  xxi.  16.  The  reason  why  he  must  die,  while  he  who 
steals  a  sheep  must  only  restore  fourfold,  is  obvious.  In 
the  image  of  God  made  He  man.    He  who  makes  mer- 
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chandise  of  man,  makes  merchandise  of  the  image  of  his 
Maker.  He  who  sells  a  christian,  sells  the  grace  of  God, 
and  trades  in  the  members  of  the  Saviour's  mystical  body. 
And  the  chief  difference  between  his  trading  and  that  of 
Judas,  is,  he  knows  how  to  make  a  bargain,  and  asks  a 
higher  price  for  his  merchandise.  It  is  a  truth  which  no 
good  man  can  tell  or  hear,  without  pain ;  but  it  must  be  told. 
In  our  churches,  the  Lord's  table  is  often  surrounded  with 
private  members,  and  ministers  who  have  grown  grey  in  a 
sin,  for  which,  under  the  law  of  Moses,  they  would  have  been 
led  out  of  the  camp  and  stoned  till  they  died.  Slaveholders  in 
the  death  struggle  to  escape  the  charge  of  men-stealing, 
sometimes  tell  us  that  stealing  in  the  moral  law,  means 
exclusively,  taking  with  secresy  ;  as  if  the  Almighty  had 
no  controversy  with  pirates  and  robbers,  and  others  who 
steal  courageously.  Sometimes  they  insist  that  the  eighth 
commandment  has  no  bearing  on  a  neighbor's  person,  but 
simply  on  his  property ;  thus  adopting  a  principle  of  inter* 
pretation  which  would  acquit  every  man  of  murder,  but  him 
who  kills  his  neighbor's  cattle.  Lately  we  have  seen  the 
moral  law  set  aside  altogether,  and  the  principle  of  expe- 
diency or  necessity  substituted  as  the  foundation  of  our  per- 
sonal rights. 

The  right  of  all  men  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  the  chief  end  of  their  existence  is  to 
glorify  God  and  enjoy  him.  This  is  happiness.  But  the 
slaveholding  system  interposes,  and  puts  his  power  to  obey 
God,  and  to  seek  his  own  good  and  the  good  of  his  neigh- 
bor, in  the  hands  of  another.  If  Israel  filed  up  the  cup  of 
their  iniquity  [by  forbidding  the  apostles  to  preach  to  the 
Gentiles,  (1  Thess.  ii.  16.)  now  full  must  their  cup  be  who 
deprive  the  Africans  of  tne  privilege  of  discharging  their 
duties  to  God,  and  their  fellow-men ;  and  kill  their  souls  by 
making  it  penal  to  teach  them  to  read  the  word  of  life,  or  to 
assemble  them  to  hear  the  way  of  salvation.  The  whole 
history  of  persecution  furnishes  no  parallel  to  that  which, 
more  than  two  millions  of  strangers  are  at  this  moment 
enduring  in  our  "home  of  the  free,  and  asylum  of  the  op- 
pressed." 

That  these  rights  are  inalienable  will  hardly  be  denied 
by  any  reflecting  man.  No  one  can  throw  away  his  life, 
or  the  power  which  God  has  given  him  over  his  own  body, 
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or  his  privilege  to  seek  his  own  present  and  eternal  happi- 
ness, without  sinning  against  God.  And  he  who  tempts 
him  to  do  it,  is  tempting  to  offend  God,  and  wound  his  own 
soul. 

II.  The  judicial  law — including  all  those  statutes,  by 
Which  justice  was  to  be  administered.  The  laws  of  all 
nations  are  considered  wise  and  salutary,  just  in  proportion 
as  they  are  enriched  with  those  principles  of  equity,  and 
justice,  and  mercy,  which  composed  the  judicial  laws  of 
Israel.  No  man  is  considered  a  qualified  judge,  or  legislator, 
in  any  enlightened  country,  who  is  ignorant  of  them.  They 
are  daily  quoted  in  our  courts  of  justice,  in  our  legislative 
halls,  and  by  every  respectable  writer  on  jurisprudence. 

Life,  liberty,  and  property  are  unsafe  in  every  country, 
excepting  where  the  laws  have  been  framed  in  the  light  of 
the  law  of  Moses.  Take  even  the  testimony  of  those  tra- 
velers  who  have  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  or  the  world,  for 
the  purpose  (as  they  would  have  us  believe)  of  making  up 
their  minds  in  regard  to  different  religions,  Dy  an  examina- 
tion of  their  fruits.  They  will  perhaps  tell  you  they  have 
discovered  that  popery,  or  paganism  is  the  most  amiable  re- 
ligion in  the  world — a  discovery  which  they,  perhaps,  deter* 
mined  to  make  before  they  left  home.  But  if  they  be  honest, 
they  will  confess  that  they  always  set  their  feet  with  trem- 
bling in  those  dark  regions  where  papists  or  pagans  have 
put  out  the  light  of  the  bible. 

We  glory  in  our  happy  form  of  government,  our  wise  and 
equal  laws, — except  tnat  one  sixth  of  our  population  are 
doomed  to  slavery.  We  boast  of  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers : 
but  how  did  they  become  so  wise  ?  Their  fathers  "  beyond 
the  flood"  were  enlightened  in  the  scriptures  beyond  all  other 
nations,  excepting  that  they  had  not  yet  discovered  that 
a  union  of  church  and  state  has  no  foundation  in  the  Jewish 
theocracy,  or  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  alike  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  liberty  and  religion.  Our  fathers,  from  their 
first  settlement  in  this  hemisphere,  enjoyed  the  ministrations 
of  men  who  were  mighty  in  the  scriptures,  and  so  familiar 
with  the  Old  Testament,  that  they  usually  came  from  the 
study }  to  worship  in  the  family  with  their  Hebrew  bibles  un- 
der their  arms.  But  for  the  law  of  Moses,  which  some  would 
make  a  prop  to  the  slaveholding  system,  and  but  for  the 
labors  of  our  Puritan  fathers,  inculcating  and  explaining  it 
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to  their  children,  we  had  this  day  been  slaves.  The  notion 
that  the  judicial  law  contains  any  express  or  implied  license 
to  do  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of  the 
moral  law  speaks  for  itself. 

1.  It  is  papery  in  its  origin  and  spirit.  There  can  be 
no  difficulty  in  tracking  such  a  monster  to  its  den.  It  is  a 
twin  sister  of  the  famous  doctrine  of  indulgences.  By  the 
one  the  pope  filled  his  empty  coffers ;  by  the  other  many  a 
villain,  besides  the  Jesuits,  has  made  his  fortune.  Titrel  im- 
proved indulgences,  into  licenses  to  commit  sin.  The  doc* 
trine  of  sinning  by  license  from  the  great  man  of  Rome,  is 
at  this  hour  believed  and  practised  by  many.  In  our  own 
country,  under  the  light  of  th&  nineteenth  century,  Qiey  re- 
ceive, with  great  joy,  the  news  that  the  ship  has  brought 
a  license  to  do  that  which  would  in  their  judgment  be  a 
damning  sin  without  such  license — to  eat  meat  on  Fri- 
day. From  the  notion  that  "God's  vicegerent"  can  license 
the  violation  of  the  moral  law,  the  transition  was  easy  to 
the  principle  that  God  can  do  the  same  thing  and  that  he  has 
done  it,  in  the  judicial  law  which  he  gave  to  his  church  by 
Moses.  One  of  these  abominations  all  protestants  denounce. 
The  other  is  defended  by  some  as  sound  theology,  on  ac- 
count of  its  convenience  in  the  defence  of  slaveholding  and 
some  other  favorite  sins. 

2.  It  is  naked  blasphemy,  inasmuch  as  it  is  evidently  at 
war  with  God? s  moral  character.  He  reveals  himself  as  a 
God  who  cannot  look  upon  sin.  For  sin  he  has  cast  angels  of 
heaven  down  to  hell.  For  the  transgression  of  his  law,  he  has 
passed  a  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  all  mankind.  Who 
then  has  hardihood  enough  to  say  that  he  has  himself  li- 
censed that  for  which  he  has  damned  angels  and  men. 

3.  It  is  at  war  with  the  fact  thai  God  sent  his  Son  into 
the  world  to  die  for  sinners.  Were  he  a  God  who  can  look 
upon  sin, — were  the  transgression  of  his  law  so  light  a  mat- 
ter, that  he  himself  could  license  it,  and  look  upon  it  with 
approbation,  we  never  should  have  heard  of  so  expensive  an 
atonement  as  the  death  of  his  Son. 

4.  It  gives  a  frightful  view  of  the  office  of  a  ruler  in 
Israel.  If  it  was  lus  business  to  compel  men  to  transgress 
the  moral  law  or  protect  men  in  doing  it,  his  post  was  one 
which  no  good  man  could  accept,  and  for  which  none  but 
an  incarnate  devil  could  be  qualified. 
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IDL  The  ceremonial  law  or  that  part  of  the  Sinai  cove- 
nant which  regulated  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  Jewish 
church. 

1.  It  exhibited  those  truths  on  which  saved  sinners  have 
been  living  ever  since  the  fall  of  man.  The  promise  to  our 
first  parents  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  that  the  seed  of  the  wo- 
man should  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  was  the  germ  of  all 
the  gospel  that  has  ever  been  revealed.  The  business  of 
Moses,  and  all  the  prophets  and  apostles,  was  to  bring  sin- 
ners to  that  Saviour.  The  faith  of  a  true  worshipper  in  the 
times  of  the  patriarchs,  and  under  both  dispensations  is  the 
same.  Such  truths  as  these  are  the  prominent  features  of 
their  creed.  All  mankind  are  sinners — without  faith  it  is 
impossible  to  please  God — without  shedding  of  blood  there 
is  no  remission — without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 
They  have  all  had  substantially  the  same  views  of  them- 
selves as  guilty  and  vile,  they  worshipped  the  same  God, 
trusted  in  the  atonement  and  intercession  of  the  same  High 
Priest,  were  sanctified  by  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  same  word  of  truth.  It  does  not  alter 
the  matter  to  say  that  the  Jews  believed  in  a  Saviour  to 
come ;  we  in  a  Saviour  who  has  finished  his  work.  The 
same  truths  exhibited  in  diverse  manners,  and  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  clearness,  have  sustained  the  hopes,  and 
purified  the  hearts  of  all  God's  children  since  the  world 
began. 

2.  It  exhibited  the  gospel  through  the  medium  of  types 
and  symbols.  In  that  age,  types  and  symbols,  and  parables 
and  hieroglyphics  were  the  common  modes  of  instruction. 
Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  and 
something  like  that  method  of  instruction  suited  that  infant 
state  of  the  church,  and  the  world.  The  ceremonial  law  is 
in  a  great  measure  a  system  of  symbols  or  hieroglyphics. 
The  mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world  are  represented  by  cor- 
responding natural  objects,  and  that  which  is  comprehended 
by  the  intellect  alone,  is  set  before  us  in  a  sensible  delinea- 
tion. Almost  every  object  which  met  the  eye  of  a  Jew  in 
the  holy  land,  conveyed  to  his  mind  some  religious  instruc- 
tion. He  saw  those  truths,  which  kept  alive  the  love  of 
God  and  man  in  his  heart,  written  on  the  gate,  and  on  the 
door  post  of  every  house  he  passed ;  and  on  the  hands,  and 
the  frontlets,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  garment  of  every 
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Jew  he  met.  He  was  instructed  in  the  great  concerns 
of  his  soul,  by  the  rules  which  regulated  the  raiment 
with  which  he  clothed  his  body,  and  the  food  with  which 
he  nourished  it.  He  was  taught  the  truths  of  the  gospel, 
in  the  directions  to  be  observed  in  his  daily  employment,  in 
plowing  and  sowing  his  fields,  in  planting  his  olive  y^rds  and 
vineyards,  in  pruning,  in  gathering  his  harvest  and  vintage, 
and  in  thrashing,  and  in  his  daily  intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
men.  In  the  temple  service,  in  confessing  their  sins  over 
the  heads  of  victims,  in  slaying  those  victims  by  shedding 
their  blood,  in  burning  their  bodies  with  fire,  in  sprinkling 
blood,  in  washing  with  water,  and  anointing  with  oil,  they 
received  the  same  instructions  which  were  delivere<lverbal- 
ly  by  those  who  expounded  Moses  and  the  prophets  every 
Sabbath  day. 

Hence  the  apostles  call  the  ordinances  of  the  ceremonial 
law — shadows  of  good  things  to  come— -types  or  figures  of 
the  true — examples  and  shadows  of  heavenly  things — para 
bles  of  the  time  to  come — a  school-master  to  bring  us  to 
Christ — handwritings,  which  were  contrary  to  us,  and 
against  us,  i.  e.  notes  of  hand  renewed  every  year,  con- 
taining confession  of  sin,  and  drafts  on  Messiah.  Hence 
when  Messiah  cancelled  them  with  his  blood,  and  nailed 
them  to  his  cross,  they  were  no  longer  to  be  used.  To  ob- 
serve them  now,  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  celebrate  the 
Lord's  supper  in  heaven.  Those  good  things  being  come 
of  which  they  were  pledges  as  well  as  symbols ;  the  pledges 
are  not  to  be  retained.  The  apostles  are  speaking  of  those 
things  not  as  they  once  were,  but  as  they  now  are,  stripped 
of  divine  authority,  and  without  a  single  promise  of  God's 
blessing  on  the  observance  of  them,  when  they  call  them 
"rudiments  of  the  world,  weak  and  beggarly  elements." 

We  are  aware  that  some  learned  men  sneer  at  all  attempts 
to  find,  in  the  ceremonial  law,  the  gospel  which  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles  preached.  Many  would  have  us  believe 
that  it  had  no  definite  meaning;  or  that  it  exhibited  so  little 
gospel  that  the  church  derived  as  little  instruction  from  it 
as  papists  do  from  Latin  prayers.  It  has  been  so  long  ne- 
glected, that  to  understand  it  requires  much  study  and 
labor;  and  it  sorts  better  with  our  vanity  and  love  of 
ease,  to  maintain  that  it  has  no  meaning,  than  to  confess 
our  ignorance.    It  must  be  admitted  that  a  very  disgusting 
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kind  of  preaching  prevails  in  some  departments  of  the  church. 
Some  ministers  are  in  the  habit  of  spiritualizing  every  text 
in  the  bible,  and  of  finding  the  gospel,  where  its  author 
never  intended  it  should  be  found.  We  have  seen  many 
a  fine  sermon  standing  like  a  sugar  loaf,  bottom  upwards, 
on  such  texts  as  the  question  to  Rebecca — "  wilt  thou  gp 
with  this  man," — on  her  answer — "I  will  go."  By  this 
kind  of  preaching  some  men  have  acquired  great  populari- 
ty. This  has  grown  out  of  the  prevailingand  criminal 
neglect  of  the  study  of  the  law  of  Moses.  Were  qualified 
men  in  the  habit  of  expounding  it,  such  preaching  would 
soon  become  contemptible.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  folly  should 
divert  the  attention  of  the  church  from  any  part  of  God's 
revelation.  A  few  years  ago  a  sermon  on  faith  and  holi- 
ness was  published,  and  the  text  was  (Ex.  xxxix.  26,)  "  a 
bell  and  a  pomegranate."  It  might  have  been  hoped  that 
such  foolery  would  not  bias  any  reflecting  mind.  But  the 
feet  was  otherwise.  Soon  afterwards  a  divine  celebrated 
for  his  biblical  knowledge  was  requested  to  undertake  a 
commentary  on  the  law  of  Moses  for  the  purpose  of  exhibi- 
ting its  gospel.  He  replied  with  a  sneer  that  "he  had  not 
learning  enough  to  find  a  system  of  faith  and  holiness  in  a 
bell  and  a  pomegranate."  He  ought  not  to  have  been  igno- 
rant that  the  apostle  Paul  found  in  it  all  those  precious  truths 
which  enrich  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  that  it  con- 
tains all  the  discoveries  of  truth  and  holiness  which  the 
church  enjoyed  during  four  thousand  years.  Jesus  took  it  for 
his  text  when  he  showed  his  disciples, — "that  thus  it  behoved 
Christ  to  suffer,  and  rise  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,  and 
that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached 
in  his  name  among  all  nations  beginning  at  Jerusalem. 

3.  This  symbolical  mode  of  instruction  exhibited  the 
truth  in  a  peculiarly  clear ',  sensible,  and  impressive  manner. 
On  this  account  it  is  partially  retained  in  the  church.  The 
regenerating  and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  signified  in  baptism  by  the  application  of  water.  In  the 
ordinance  of  the  Lord?s  supper,  bread  and  wine  are  used  as 
emblems  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Redeemer.  It  is 
strange,  therefore,  that  any  one  should  imagine  that  Moses 
employed  types  for  the  purpose  of  obscuring  the  truth  ;  or 
that  the  old  dispensation  was  necessarily  very  dark,  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  its  symbolical  institutions. 
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*  We  find  this  mode  of  instruction  employed,  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  present  the  truth  with  peculiar  clearness  and  force. 
To  warn  the  ten  tribes  soon  after  the  revolt  under  Jero- 
boam, that  the  saviour  typified  by  their  rebel  altar  could  not  * 
save  them;  a  man  of  God  was  commanded  to  go  to  Bethel, 
and  stand  up  at  the  moment  of  burning  incense,  and  cry — 
"  O  altar,  altar !  thus  saith  the  Lord,  behold  a  child  shall  be 
born  unto  the  house  of  David,  Josiah  by  name,  and  upon 
thee  shall  he  offer  the  priests  of  the  high  places  that  burn 
incense  unto  thee.1'  Three  hundred  years  afterwards,  Jo- 
siah did  go  all  the  way  to  Bethel,  and  did  burn,  on  that  altar 
dead  men's  bones,  and  the  bones  of  the  priests.    Thus  he 

E reclaimed  to  all  Israel,  that  God  would  kindle  the  fire  of 
ell  upon  those  who  serve  or  trust  in  any  other  than  the 
Saviour  typified  by  the  altar  at  Jerusalem.  At  the  great 
prayer  meeting  held  by  Samuel  and  all  Israel  at  Mizpeh, 
(1.  Sam.  vii.  6.)  "they  arew  water,  and  poured  it  out  before 
the  Lord,  and  fasted  on  that  day  and  said  there,  we  have 
sinned  against  the  Lord."  That  even  the  little  children 
might  understand  that  they  were  praying  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
without  whose  refreshing  and  sanctifying  influences,  no  re- 
vival is  worth  any  thing,  they  poured  out  water  before  the 
Lord.  Thus  it  was  proclaimed  throughout  that  vast  assem- 
bly, that  putting  away  Baal  and  Ashtaroth  would  only  be 
an  outward  change  from  gross  idolatry  to  decent  hypocrisy, 
unless  God  would  grant  his  Spirit,  "like  rain  upon  the 
grass,  and  as  showers  that  water  the  earth." 

How  a  holy  God  can  pardon  the  guilty,  was  symbolically 
exhibited  in  the  temple  services  with  a  clearness  which  no 
language  can  exceed.  He  must  have  been  under  the  influ- 
ence of  strong  prejudice,  who  could  go  away  uninstructed 
from  an  attentive  view  of  the  services  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment (Lev.  xvi.)  or  any  of  those  frequent  occasions  when  a 
sin  offering  was  made.  Lev.  iv.  4.  The  guilty  man  was 
to  lay  his  hand  on  the  victim's  head,  and  confess  his  sins, 
and  thus  put  them  upon  its  head.  Lev.  xvi.  21.  Its  life 
was  taken  by  shedding  its  blood ;  its  body  was  burned  with- 
out the  camp ;  and  its  blood  sprinkled  on  the  altar.  Thus 
he  acknowledged  that  he  had  forfeited  the  life  of  his  body 
and  soul ;  and  expressed  his  faith  in  that  great  sacrifice  to 
be  made  when  Christ  should  be  made  a  sin  offering  for  us, 
by  taking  our  place,  and  bearing  our  sins,  and  the  wrath  of 
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God,  the  true  fire  of  hell.    (Hell  or  Gehenna — the  antitypi- 
cal  land  of  Hinnom — because  in  that  valley  the  bodies  of 
sin  offerings  were  burnt  with  fire  the  emblem  of  the  wrath 
%  of  God.) 

4.  The  ceremonial  law ,by  its  numerous  typical  ordinances 
guarded  the  church  against  error.  Its  use  is  thus  stated, 
Gal.  iii.  23,  24. — "  Before  faith  came  we  were  kept  under 
the  law  shut  up  unto  the  faith,"  &c.  Timothy  while  sta- 
tioned at  Ephesus  was  cautioned  (1.  Tim.  i.  4—12.)  to  be- 
ware of  the  abuse  of  the  law  of  Moses  by  the  Judaizers,  on 
the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  of  the  infidel  sentiment 
that  it  is  of  no  use  to  christians.  "We  know  that  the  law 
is  good  if  a  man  use  it  lawfully,  knowing  this,  that  the  law  is 
not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  but  for  the  lawless  and  diso- 
bedient," <fcc.  It  is  surprising  that  by  the  law  in  this  place, 
any  one  should  understand  the  moral  law.  It  is  not  true 
that  it  was  not  made  for  a  righteous  man.  Our  first  parents 
were  under  it  before  they  became  sinners.  He  is  opposing 
the  notion  that  we  are  to  seek  salvation  by  our  obedience  to 
the  law  of  Moses.  He  disproves  it,  by  the  fact  that  it  con- 
templates the  nation  to  whom  it  was  given  as  sinners,  and 
capable  of  such  gross  sins  as  murder,  man-stealing,  &c 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  apostles  use  that  law  as  containing  an 
antidote  for  every  poisonous  principle  which  the  destroyer 
of  souls  may  invent.  When  the  churches  were  agitated  by 
disputes  about  justification,  atonement,  &c. ;  the  matter  was 
always  settled  by  an  appeal  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  ex- 
position of  it  by  the  prophets,  and  the  book  of  Psalms.  They 
settled  such  matters  in  no  other  way.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  man  has  subtlety  enough  to  contrive  a  heresy  sufficient- 
ly plausible  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church  for  an  hour ; 
which  is  not  guarded  against  by  that  law.  Hence  the  op- 
position to  the  study  of  it  by  the  enemies  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  cross.  An  enemy  to  the  doctrine  of  Messiah's  vica- 
rious sufferings,  if  he  be  not  past  feeling,  trembles  when  he 
studies  the  import  of  the  word  atonement  in  the  light  of  the 
temple  service,  and  reads  the  doom  of  such  professors  as 
Cain,  and  Nadab,  and  Abihu.  As  long  as  there  are  enemies 
to  this  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  the 
blood  of  Jesus,  and  sanctification  by  the  work  of  his  Spirit, 
there  will  be  men  to  sneer  at  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment worshippers,  their  burnt  offerings,  their  sprinklings 
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with  blood,  and  their  washings  with  water.  We  shall  per* 
haps  startle  some  of  our  readers  when  we  say  that  the  New 
Testament  contains  no  gospel  truth  which  is  not  contained 
in  the  ceremonial  law.  It  gives  us,  with  the  light  of  the 
Old,  more  full  and  clear  developements  of  many  doctrines, 
but  it  contains  nothing  new. 

5.  Jesus  Christ  preached  no  other  gospel  than  that  of  the 
law  of  Moses.  Why  do  learned  and  pious  men  represent 
him  as  preaching  a  different  gospel  or  system  of  morals  from 
Hoses,  as  though  he  was  under  a  different  dispensation  ? 
Who  does  not  know  that  he  lived  under  the  Sinai  covenant, 
that  he  scrupulously  fulfilled  the  righteousness  it  required, 
and  that  it  was  not  abrogated  till  he  expired  on  the  cross? 
Yet  some  respectable  writers,  when  they  come  to  a  hard 
place  in  the  law  of  Moses,  such  as  that  respecting  divorce, 
endeavor  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  saying  that  Jesus  Christ 
disapproved  that  ordinance  and  inculcated  a  more  pure 
morality.  All  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Son  of 
God  was  the  author  of  that  law.  And  must  we  believe  that 
when  he  commenced  his  ministry  he  found  it  so  defective 
or  impure  that  he  was  constrained  to  lift  up  his  warning 
voice  against  it?  There  was  no  slander  which  he  resented 
with  more  apparent  vehemence  than  the  insinuation  that  he 
was  opposed  to  Moses  and  the  prophets.  "  Think  not  that 
I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  I  am  not 
come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you, 
till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  title  shall 
in  no  wise  pass,  till  all  be  fulfilled."  Matt.  v.  17,  18* 
And  in  the  same  connexion  he  teaches  that  the  character 
and  usefulness  of  every  minister  in  the  New  Testament 
church  should  be  estimated  by  his  regard  to  the  principles 
of  that  law,  and  his  persuading  others  to  regard  it.  Oppo- 
sition to  any  thing  inculcated  by  that  law  before  it  was  ab- 
rogated was  one  of  the  iniquities  to  be  punished  by  the 
judges.  We  know  of  no  apology  for  those  who  charge  the  Sa- 
viour with  it,  but  ignorance.  His  enemies  endeavored,  inces- 
santly, to  allure  or  drive  him  into  some  act  or  expression 
which  would  look  like  that  sin.  Had  they  succeeded  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  for  the  lying  and  false  swear- 
ing to  which  they  resorted  in  the  hall  of  the  high  priest 
But  all  their  efforts  were  in  vain.  Not  a  word  ever  dropped 
from  his  lips  which  savored  of  disrespect  toward  the  law  of 
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their  fathers.  All  his  sermons  and  instructions  were  expo- 
sitions or  more  clear  developements  of  the  gospel  and  morals 
which  Moses  and  the  prophets  preached.  Their  writings 
were  his  texts  and  his  proofs.  He  always  defended  himself 
from  the  charge  of  innovation  by  appealing  to  Moses  and 
urging  them  to  search  the  scriptures. 

6.  The  apostles  preached  no  other  than  the  gospel  of  the 
law  of  Moses.  Their  hearers  were  sometimes  startled  by 
something  which  appeared  new ;  but  were  always  quieted 
by  an  appeal  to  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  the  book  of 
Psalms.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  harmony  of  their  gospel  with 
die  Old  Testament  which  commended  their  preaching  to 
those  Jews  who  believed.  It  is  recorded  in  commendation 
of  the  Bereans,  that  when  they  heard  the  apostles  they 
"searched  the  scriptures  daily  whether  those  things  were 
so."  And  when  they  saw  that  the  gospel  they  had  heard 
was  the  same  which  had  led  the  fathers  to  heaven,  they  re- 
ceived it  with  all  readiness  of  mind. 

7.  No  man  can  understand  the  history  of  the  Saviour, 

J  particularly  his  last  sufferings  and  death,  without  the 
ight  of  the  ceremonial  law.  The  evangelists  adhere  scru- 
pulously to  facts,  excepting  when  they  occasionally  point 
out  some  fulfillment  of  prophecy ;  they  appear  purposely  to 
avoid  comment  or  explanation.  It  is  surprising  that  those 
who  deny  a  vicarious  atonement,  and  contend  that  Jesus 
died  merely  to  set  us  an  example  of  heroic  virtue,  are  not 
ashamed  to  speak  of  his  death  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  martyrs.  If  he  endured 
nothing  but  the  pains  of  crucifixion,  the  history  of  many  of 
his  followers  furnishes  better  examples  of  patience  and  forti- 
tude. Sickly,  timid,  and  feeble  women  have  received  sen- 
tence of  death  by  torture,  without  any  emotions  which  be- 
trayed either  fear  or  unwillingness  to  die.  They  have  spent 
the  night  preceding  their  execution  in  prayer,  and  sing- 
ing psalms  and  in  cheerful  conversation  with  their 
friends.  They  have  marched  to  the  cross  or  the  stake  with 
an  unhesitating  step,  rejoicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy 
to  suffer  for  their  Saviour's  sake.  When  Peter  received  sen- 
tence to  die,  by  crucifixion,  we  are  told  that  his  only  regret 
was  his  unworthiness  to  die  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
his  Saviour  died;  and  he  entreated  them  to  crucify  him 
with  his  head  downwards.    But  when  the  hour  of  our  Sa- 
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viour's  sufferings  drew  nigh,  he  was  exceedingly  troubled 
ta  spirit.  At  one  time  the  fear,  and  amazement,  and  an- 
guish of  his  spirit  was  such  that  he  seemed  like  one  at  his 
wit's  end :  "And  his  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of 
blood  falling  to  the  ground."  We  see  him  retiring  and  pray- 
ing that  if  it  were  possible  the  cup  might  pass  from  him ;  then 
returning  and  complaining  that  his  soul  was  exceeding  sor- 
rowful, even  unto  death.  We  see  him  again  withdrawing 
and  praying  the  same  prayer ;  and  again  returning,  and 
complaining  to  the  disciples  of  their  insensibility,  and  plead- 
ing with  them  to  watch  and  pray.  An  angel  from  heaven 
had  to  be  sent  to  strengthen  him.  It  seemed  to  require  an 
effort  to  consent  to  go  through  the  dreadful  work.  It  seemed 
to  be  necessary  to  call  into  operation  all  his  love  of  his  Fa- 
ther, and  all  his  pity  for  the  souls  of  men,  to  be  able  to  say, 
"Nevertheless  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done."  It  is  re- 
markable that  it  was  when  none  of  his  enemies  were  nigh 
him,  and  when  no  earthly  instrument  of  torture  was  applied, 
that  his  sufferings  seemed  to  be  most  intense.  Though  the 
high  priest  with  the  rabble  in  his  hall,  and  Herod  with  his 
men  of  war,  and  Pontius  Pilate  with  the  Roman  soldiery, 
could  not,  with  all  their  ingenuity  in  torturing,  wring  from 
his  lips  a  single  murmur,  he  cried  out  under  the  intolera- 
ble pressure  of  his  Father's  hand.  It  seemed  as  if  his  Fa- 
ther were  his  chief  tormentor.  The  evangelists  give  no  ex- 
planation. It  seems  to  have  been  their  business  to  give  us 
nets  without  note  or  comment.  The  author  of  the  bible 
never  intended  that  the  church  should  understand  her  Sa- 
viour's history  without  the  light  of  the  ceremonial  law.  But 
all  is  made  plain  when  we  see  the  man  for  whom  an  atone- 
ment was  to  be  made,  standing  with  his  hand  on  the  vic- 
tim's head,  confessing  his  sins.  When  we  see  the  priest 
taking  its  life  by  shedding  its  blood,  and  burning  its  body 
with  fire  without  the  camp.  Thus  was  prefigured  the  sacri- 
fice of  Messiah — that  he  should  take  the  sinner's  place — that 
his  life  should  be  given  a  ransom  for  ours — that  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  pour  in  upon  his  soul  the  wrath  of  the  sin 
avenging  God.  The  fire  used  in  burning  the  sacrifice  was 
the  symbol  of  the  presence  and  agency  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
work  of  justice  to  the  guilty.  No  wonder  that  while  mar- 
tyrs have  died  rejoicing,  the  martyr's  Saviour  died  com- 
plaining*   Believing  martyrs  were  cheered  by  the  light  of 
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their  Saviour's  countenance,  and  supported  by  his  grace. 
But  when  the  Saviour  suffered,  God  withdrew  the  light  of 
his  countenance — It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him— the 
pains  of  hell  got  hold  upon — all  the  billows  of  his  wrath 
passed  over  him. 

8.  The  New  Testament  without  the  Old  is  a  very  im- 
perfect rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Taken  singly  it  is  more 
imperfect  than  the  Old,  excepting  that  it  points  out  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  the  Messiah  already  come.  This  is  startling  to 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  viewing  those  regions  as  suppli* 
ed  with  the  light  of  revelation,  which  are  furnished  with  the 
New  Testament.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  almost 
wholly  omit  many  important  subjects  in  practical  theology, 
because  God  has  clearly  revealed  his  will  on  these  subjects  in 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  the  book  of  Psalms.  Take  as 
an  example  the  subject  of  national  sins.  They  no  where 
take  up  and  discuss  the  question :  What  is  national  sin  ? 
The  truth  on  this  subject  is  clearly  exhibited  in  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  in  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  Take 
as  another  example  the  subject  of  slavery.  When  there  was 
no  such  thing  in  the  church,  when  the  Israelites  themselves 
were  escaping  from  the  house  of  bondage,  God  proclaimed 
it  as  the  standing  law  among  his  people,  that  the  man-stealer 
should  be  put  to  death.  Hence,  the  apostles  never  discuss 
the  question  of  slavery.  They  treat  that  sin  as  many  others 
on  which  God  had  clearly  revealed  his  will,  which  are 
plainly  contrary  to  the  moral  law,  about  which  there  was 
no  diversity  of  sentiment  among  christians,  and  which 
had  no  place  in  the  church  even  for  an  hour.  When  the 
apostle  Paul,  however,  has  occasion  to  mention  the  man- 
stealer  or  enslaver,  (andrapodistes)  he  classes  him  with  the 
very  worst  of  men. 

The  apostles  give  us  no  set  discourses  on  subjects  in  the- 
ology, excepting  when  the  circumstances  of  the  churches 
made  it  necessary.  The  doctrines  of  the  cross  are  seen  in 
all  their  discourses  and  writings.  They  are  the  arguments 
to  deprecate  from  sin,  to  urge  sinners  to  flee  to  the  Saviour, 
and  to  stimulate  christians  to  good  works.  It  is  a  matter  of 
universal  experience,  and  expressly  taught  in  the  bible,  that 
nothing  but  the  proper  exhibition  of  the  cross  of  Christ  ever 
did  or  ever  will  make  men  zealous  and  careful  to  maintain 
good  works,  Titus  iii.  8.    Those  who  oppose  what  is  pro- 
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perly  called  doctrinal  preaching,  neither  understand  what 
they  say,  nor  whereof  they  affirm.    But  the  apostles  gene- 
rally introduce  the  doctrines  of  the  cross  as  subjects  on 
which  God  had  already  given  his  church  a  clear  revelation. 
They  never  formally  aiscuss  them,  except  when  it  became 
necessary  to  quiet  the  churches,  by  settling  some  agitating 
dispute,  or  repel  some  furious  assault  of  the  adversary. 
To  the  propagation  of  heretical  views  on  the  subject  of  jus- 
tification, we  are  indebted  as  the  occasion  of  the  epistles  to 
the  Romans  and  Galatians.    And  it  is  worthy  of  particular 
remark,  that  the  apostle  establishes  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion through  the  imputed  righteousness  of  the  Redeemer,  re- 
ceived by  faith,  by  appealing  to  the  Old  Testament.    He 
shows  how  Abraham  was  justified,  how  David  obtained  for- 
giveness, and  how  all  saved  sinners,  before  the  coming  of 
Christ,  obtained  forgiveness  and  acceptance  before  God. 
The  violence  with  which  the  unbelieving  Jews  assailed  the 
atonement  and  priesthood  of  our  Lord,  made  it  necessary  for 
the  apostle  Paul  to  write  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    There 
is  not  a  theological  idea  in  that  epistle  which  is  not  profes- 
sedly drawn  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  principally  from 
the  ceremonial  law.    His  professed  object  is  to  enable  all 
churches  and  christians  to  look  at  the  atonement  and  inter- 
cession of  their  great  High  Priest  in  the  light  of  the  temple 
service.    That  precious  epistle,  as  well  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment generally,  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  a  sealed  book 
to  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  law  of  Moses. 

9.  No  man  can  understand  the  writings  of  the  apostles 
without  the  law  of  Moses.  The  opinion  prevails  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  that  the  evangelists  and  apostles  are  so  full 
and  clear  on  all  the  doctrines  of  the  cross,  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  useless,  excepting  that  it  is  still  venerable  for  its  anti- 
Juity.  It  is  admitted  that  many  professors  who  have  no 
iendship  for  the  latter,  have  attained  to  a  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  doctrines  of  revelation.  But,  be  it  remem- 
bered, they  once  studied  Moses  and  the  prophets,  or  they  have 
taken  their  theology  second  handed  from  those  who  did. 

10.  No  man  can  explain  the  terms  by  which  the  offices 
and  blessings  of  Messiah  are  expressed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, without  the  light  of  the  law  of  Moses.  Let  any  re- 
move that  light  and  then  tell  us  wnat  the  apostles  mean 
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when  they  speak  of  Jesus  as  our  master — the  Messiah— -our 
advocate— our  high  priest — the  Mediator — our  Redeemer — 
our  prophet,  priest,  or  king  7  What  do  they  mean  when 
they  call  him  our  passover — the  propitiation — the  lamb  of 
God?  What  do  they  mean  by  the  terms  redemption — 
atonement — reconciliation — justification — sanctification — 
adoption,  ice.  <fcc.?  The  apostles  never  explain  them.  They 
use  them  as  terms  with  which  the  church  had  been  familiar 
from  the  beginning.  The  scriptures,  with  which  they  had 
been  conversant,  were  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  the 
book  of  Psalms ;  their  terms  and  phraseology  are  derived 
from  them. 

The  notion  that  classical  pagan  writers  are  to  fix  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  of  the  New  Testament  is  absurd. 
They  can  assist  us  in  understanding  things  known  only 
among  pagans ;  but  they  can  not  explain  things  which  they 
did  not  understand  themselves.  The  direct  tendency  of 
such  a  principle  of  interpretation  is  to  paganize  theology  ; 
and  we  cannot  see  why  it  should  be  advocated  by  those 
who  are  not  hostile  to  tne  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  There  is 
truth  in  saying  that  the  first  preachers  to  the  Gentiles  most 
have  found  great  difficulty  in  explaining  the  offices  and 
blessings  of  the  Saviour  without  using  pagan  terms,  or 
without  using  the  terms  of  the  church  in  the  pagan  sense. 
But  we  are  sure  they  never  preached  paganism  for  the 
sake  of  being  easily  understood.  And  the  fact  is,  they  used 
the  language  of  the  church,  which  was  that  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  they  used  it  in  the  sense  in  which  it  had  always 
been  understood  by  the  family  of  God. 

It  is  equally  preposterous  to  say  that  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Roman  empire,  or  any  heathen  nation,  are  to 
explain  the  terms  of  the  New  Testament.  Yet,  in  the  death 
struggle  for  their  lusts,  this  is  strenuously  pleaded  for  by 
many.  We  have  only  to  apply  it  to  expose  its  absurdity. 
The  apostles  often  recognize  husbands,  fathers,  and  masters 
as  christians  and  members  of  the  church.  When  these  rela- 
tions are  explained  by  the  Roman  law,  a  husband  can  sell 
his  wife,  a  father  can  sell  or  put  his  child  to  death,  a  master 
can  make  merchandise  of  his  servants.  The  inference 
would  be,  the  apostles  admitted,  and  retained  in  their  com- 
munion those  who  sold  their  wives,  those  who  murdered 
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their  children,  and  those  who  made  goods  and  chattels  of 
their  fellow  men.  The  last  item  in  this  inference  is  advo- 
cated by  many  professed  christians  of  our  day  as  sound  the- 
ology. Perhaps  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  adopt 
the  others,  merely  for  the  sake  of  consistency. 

But  God  has  so  made  the  bible  that  it  interprets  itself 
We  repeat  it,  the  terms  of  the  New  Testament  are  taken 
from  the  Old,  and  principally  from  the  law  of  Moses.  Hence, 
the  confessions  of  faith  of  all  protectant  churches,  more  or 
less  clearly  acknowledge  the  following,  as  a  fundamental 
principle  in  the  exposition  of  the  scriptures: — "  The  infalli- 
ble rule  of  interpretation  of  scripture,  is  the  scripture  itself; 
and,  therefore,  when  there  is  a  question  about  the  true  and 
full  sense  of  scripture  (which  is  not  manifold  but  one)  it 
must  be  searched  and  known  by  other  places  that  speak  more 
plainly."  This  is  the  rule  of  interpretation  urged  upon  their 
hearers  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  This,  that  demon- 
stration of  the  spirit — that  preaching  not  with  the  enticing 
words  of  marts  wisdom — which  characterized  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  apostles. 

The  moment  students  of  theology  abandon  the  study  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets  for  systems  of  second  handed  syste- 
matic, and  polemic  theology,  the  race  of  men  mighty  in  the 
scriptures  will  become  extinct.  If  there  was  a  man  in 
apostolic  times,  who  stood  pre-eminent  among  those  who 
were  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  mighty  in  the  work  of  con- 
vincing Jews  and  Gentiles,  it  was  he  who  was  distinguished 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  law  of  Moses.  The  superior  quali- 
fications of  Timothy  as  a  good  minister,  nourished  up  in  the 
words  of  faith  and  good  doctrine  are  ascribed,  under  God, 
to  the  privilege  he  had  enjoyed  from  his  infancy,  of  being 
taught  by  a  pious  mother  and  grand-mother,  to  understand 
the  Old  Testament.  It  was  the  adoption  of  a  very  different 
plan  of  training  young  men  for  the  ministry  which  has 
hoisted  the  flood-gates  of  error,  and  deluged,  with  heresy, 
some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  Christendom.  A  disposition 
to  give  pagan  writers,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  heathen 
nations,  the  place  of  the  prophets,  and  the  law  and  customs 
of  the  Old  Testament  churcn,  is  one  of  the  worst  signs  of 
our  times.  There  would  be  nothing  in  the  errors  which 
now  interrupt  the  peace  of  the  church,  calculated  to  make 
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us  despair,  if  the  friends  of  truth  would  cling  to  the  proper 
principle  of  scripture  interpretation.  But  unless  this  be  done, 
the  banishment  of  all  the  errors  which  may  now  be  found 
in  the  church,  would  not  materially  better  her  condition 
thirty  years  hence. 

The  notion  that  the  ceremonial  law  was  calculated  to 
make  believers  less  pure  than  the  moral  law  required,  or 
more  so  than  was  consistent  with  the  judicial  law,  cannot 
be  entertained  for  a  moment  by  any  sound  mind.  If,  then, 
it  be  true  in  mathematics,  that  things  which  are  equal  to  the 
same  are  equal  to  one  another,  it  must  be  equally  true,  that 
while  Moses  and  the  apostles  are  in  harmony  with  the  moral 
law,  they  harmonize  with  each  other. 


PRO-SLAVERY  TESTIMONY  EXAMINED. 

BY  THE  BDITOB. 

It  is  the  universal  complaint  of  slaveholders  that  aboli- 
tionists misrepresent  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  To  such 
a  complaint  we  hope  this  article  will  not  be  liable.  Another 
in  the  present  number  might  also  escape  the  common  cen- 
sure, were  not  many  people  so  wonderfully  charitable  as  to 
believe,  that  in  all  slaveholding  communities  the  general 
practice  must  be  better  than  the  laws.  But  to  establish  all 
the  positions  of  the  immediate  abolitionists  in  regard  to 
the  actual  condition  of  the  slaves,  we  are  contented  to  rely 
on  the  testimony  of  the  defenders  of  slavery  themselves. 
At  present,  we  shall  enter  upon  an  examination  of  this  testi- 
mony, and  we  beg  the  reader  to  remember,  that  we  quota 
nothing  from  mere  apologists,  but  from  practical  and  deter- 
mined pro-slavery  writers — slaveholders  themselves. 

The  authority  of  the  master  over  the  slave  is  absolute; 
the  restraints  of  the  law  over  the  master,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  disposition  of  the  power  which  administers  the  law,  be- 
ing nominal  or  necessarily  imperfect.  We  call  attention  to 
this  point  because  it  must  be  settled  and  understood  before 
we  can  duly  appreciate  the  testimony  in  regard  to  the  actual 
treatment  of  the  slaves.    In  a  "  Refutation  of  the  Calumnies 
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circulated  against  the  Southern  and  Western  States."  "By 
a  South  Carolinian,"*  understood  to  be  the  late  Edwin  C. 
Holland,  Esq.,  we  find  the  following  statement : 

••It  is  true,  indeed,  that  all  slaveholders  have  laid  down  non-resistance 
and  the  moat  perfect  and  uniform  obedience  to  their  orders,  as  fundamental 
principles  in  the  government  of  their  slaves.  This  necessarily  results  from 
the  relation  in  which  they  stand,  and  we  might  as  well  denounce  that  gov. 
•rnment  a  despotism,  that  punishes  any  infringement  of  its  laws,  as  to  call 
that  a  tyranny  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  authority  unavoidably 
from  the  very  character  of  the  connexion  between  master  and  slave." — p.  47. 

Mark  how  " non-resistance"  "perfect obedience,"  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  relation ! 

The  Hon.  Whitemarsh  B.  Seabrook,  in  his  late  "  Essay 
on  the  Management  of  Slaves,"  says: 

••  Every  plantation  represents  a  little  community  differing  from  its  chief 
in  color,  habits  and  general  character.  The  members  of  this  community 
are  his  lawful  property.  Over  them  he  exercises  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  powers.  The  right  of  the  master  to  his  slave  is  not,  how. 
ever,  absolute.  The  relation  between  them  is  limited  and  restrained  by  the 
laws  of  the  State,  to  a  few  of  which  I  will  advert 

M  1.  The  felonious  killing  of  a  slave  by  a  white  person  is  murder. 

M  9.  If  a  slave  suffer  in  life,  limb  or  member,  where  no  white  person  is 
present,  the  owner  or  other  person  having  the  care  or  management  of  such 
slave,  is  adjudged  guilty  of  such  offence,  unless  he  can  make  the  contrary 
appear  by  good  and  sufficient  evidence,  or  shall  by  his  own  o*tk  clear  and 
exculpate  himself. 

"  3.  No  master  can  emancipate  his  slaves. 

•*  4.  He  is  obliged,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  for  each  and  every  offence, 
to  allow  them  sufficient  clothing  and  food. 

44  5.  He  cannot  compel  them  to  labor  more  than  fourteen  hours  in  the 
twenty-four." — p.  4. 

Observe  the  nature  of  this  authority.  The  "  chief  who 
is  bound  to  his  subjects  by  no  community  of  "  color,  habits 
or  general  character,"  has  the  right  to  buy  and  sell  them  at 
his  pleasure,  as  any  other  property.  The  life  of  the  slave 
which  the  law  professes  to  protect,  is  made  to  depend  on  the 
complexion  of  the  witnesses,  and  he  has  no  security  against 
the  anger  of  his  master,  unless  we  suppose  that  he  who  has 
committed  murder  will  fear  to  commit  perjury.  The  law, 
in  refusing  to  permit  emancipation,  certainly  does  not  re- 
strain the  authority  of  the  master,  nor  does  it  give  any  effec- 
tual redress  to  the  slave  who  may  be  underfed  or  overworked, 
so  long  as  it  leaves  him  to  the  judgment  of  slaveholding 
magistrates.  These  magistrates  will  ask,  not  what  food  ana 
clothing  are  sufficient  for  a  man,  but  what  are  sufficient  for 

•Published  in  Charleston,  1822. 
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a  slave.  They  will  be  guided  by  their  own  practice,  or  that 
of  their  neighbors.  So  it  may  happen  in  spite  of  the  law, 
that  the  mass  of  the  slaves  are  left  half  starred  and  half 
naked.  And  as  to  labor,  slave-driving  must  indeed  be  a 
very  ineffectual  mode  of  obtaining  it,  if  it  cannot  overwork 
a  human  being  in  fewer  hours  than  fourteen  !  What  stronger 
proof  of  overworking  could  be  demanded  than  the  mention 
of  such  a  law  among  the  restraints  of  the  master.  From 
this  testimony  it  must  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
reasonable  man  that  the  protection  of  the  law  is  an  infinite- 
simal, a  mere  nullity,  and  may  safely  be  thrown  out  of  the 
account.  The  condition  of  the  slave  is,  therefore,  left  to  the 
passions  and  interests  of  the  master. 

The  author  of  "  A  Refutation  of  Calumnies,"  &c,  has 
brought  forward  the  testimony  of  a  number  of  the  largest 
planters  of  the  low  country  of  South  Carolina,  and  that  on 
which  he  evidently  relies  with  the  most  satisfaction  is  from 
Robert  J.  Turnbull, Esq.,  which  he  says  "is  as  full  and  as 
conclusive  as  the  most  bigoted  sceptic  could  desire." 

Mr.  Turnbull  commences  by  stating  that  the  condition  of 
the  slaves  within  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  considerably 
ameliorated  by  the  introduction  of  mills  and  machinery,  the 
change  in  the  culture  of  rice,  the  substitution  of  cotton  for 
indigo  and  the  greater  indulgence  of  the  masters.  By  a  la- 
bored argument  he  attempts  to  show,  that  "  few  laborers  in 
any  part  of  the  world  work  easier  and  have  more  comforts, 
and  are,  upon  the  whole,  more  contented"  than  the  slaves 
of  South  Carolina.  Let  us  look  at  his  facts.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  introduction  of  machinery,  even 
if  it  have  abridged  by  half  the  aggregate  labor  of  cultivation, 
has  at  all  diminished  the  toil  of  the  slave.  The  master,  like 
the  owner  of  capital,  has  it  in  his  power  to  reap  the  whole 
advantage  of  such  improvement.  No  country  has  saved 
more  labor  by  machinery  than  England,  and  yet  Southey, 
in  a  paragraph  quoted  by  our  pamphleteer  to  show  the  com- 
parative wretchedness  of  her  operatives,  caps  the  climax  of 
their  miseries  by  calling  them  "  slaves."  Says  Mr.  Turn- 
bull  :  "  With  cotton  there  is  no  cutting,  or  carrying,  or  heavy 
harvesting.  The  pods  ripening  in  succession,  and  continu- 
ing four  or  five  months,  make  the  harvest  slow  and  tedious, 
but  the  work  is  light  and  easy,  so  much  so,  that  all  the 
pregnant  women  even}  on  the  plantation,  and  weak  and 
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sickly  negroes  incapable  of  other  labor,  and  ail  the  boys 
and  girls  above  nine  and  ten  years  of  age,  are  then  in  requi- 
sition to  assist  in  gathering  the  wool  that  hangs  from  the 
pods." 

"  It  Is  in  this  season  of  cotton  picking  alone,  that  the  slave 
labours  (if  it  can  be  called  labor)  from  sunrise  to  sunset." 
In  this  business  there  are  no  tasks,  but  in  all  others,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  urnbull,  they  are  tasked  so  that  "  upon  all 
well  regulated  plantations  the  average  time  of  laboring  does 
not  exceed  seven  or  eight  hours  in  the  twenty-four."  It  is 
fortunate  for  all  practical  men  who  would  get  at  the  truth 
on  this  subject,  that  Mr.  urnbull  has  furnished  a  schedule 
of  the  tasks  which  he  says  are  so  firmly  fixed  that  no  owner 
can  exceed  them,  without  subjecting  himself  "to  the  re- 
proach of  his  neighbors,  and  to  such  discontent  among  his 
slaves  as  to  make  them  of  but  little  use  to  him." 

THE  DAILY  TASKS  ARE  THESE: 

*  Cutting  firewood, one  cord. 

Splitting  rails,       •       • one  hundred. 

f  a  quarter  of  an  acre;  or 

Listing  ground.* <  105  feet  square,  into  2! 

I  beds  five  net  apart. 

Breaking  or  bedding, do.       oo. 

Hoeing  of  cotton  or  com, half  an  acre. 

Ginning  of  cotton, 26  lbs.  clean. 

Moating  of    do.           60  lbs.  clean. 

Ditching  in  light  land, 420  cubic  feet. 

do.     in  clay  do.            .....  210  do.  do. 

Gathering  blades, half  an  acre. 

Breaking  in  corn  ready  for  carting,      ...  do.       do. 

Digging  potatoes,         ......  do.       do." 

We  think  we  have  a  good  right,  with  such  testimony,  to 
save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  any  further  inquiry  whether 
men  who  regularly  perform  such  tasks,  in  seven  or  eight 
hours,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  time  for  their  own  patches,  are 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  We  pronounce 
them  a  most  efficient  and  industrious  people,  altogether  fit, 
at  this  moment,  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  ownership  of 
their  own  bodies. 

The  subsistence  which  is  doled  out  weekly  to  these  effi- 
cient laborers,  and  which  the  masters  would  have  us  be- 

♦  Taking  off*  the  sward  with  a  hoe,  and  drawing  it  together  as  a  foundation  for 
t  bed  for  the  plant 
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licve  is  better  than  the  slave  could  procure  with  fair  wages, 
is  thus  spoken  of : 

14  The  subsistence  of  the  slaves  consists  from  March  until  August  of  com, 
ground  into  grists  or  meal,  which  made  into  what  is  called  hominy,  or  baked 
into  corn  bread,  furnishes  a  most  substantial  and  wholesome  rood.  The 
other  six  months  they  are  fed  upon  the  sweet  potatoe,  which  is  boiled,  baked, 
or  roasted,  as  their  taste  or  fancy  may  direct.  These  articles  are  distri. 
buted  in  weekly  allowances,  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  together  with  a  proper 
allowance  of  salt.  The  skim  milk  or  clabber  of  the  dairy  is  divided  daily. 
It  would  be  very  desirable  if  regular  rations  of  bacon  or  some  other  animal 
food  could  be  furnished  them ;  but  as  this  cannot  always  be  practicable,  it 
is  difficult  to  make  it  a  matter  of  permanent  regulation.  Meat,  therefore, 
when  given,  is  only  by  way  of  indulgence  or  favor." 

To  atone  for  this  economical  regimen,  which  we  suppose 
Mr.  Turnbull  himself  would  hardly  say  was  ordered  with 
a  more  tender  regard  for  the  stomach  of  the  slave  than  for  the 
pocket  of  the  planter,  we  are  told  that  the  slaves  thus>fere 
better  than  the  Scotch  on  their  oatmeal,  or,  than  the  Iriph 
on  their  potatoes  ;  and  above  all,  that  those  who  live  on  the 
creeks  and  rivers  may  catch  as  many  fish,  oysters,  and 
crabs  as  they  please !  The  clothing  of  the  slaves  is  regu- 
lated with  the  same  admirable  simplicity.  It  "  consists  of  a 
winter  and  a  summer  suit;  the  former,  a  jacket,  waistcoat, 
and  overalls  of  Welsh  plains,  and  the  latter  of  Osoaburg 
or  homespun,  or  other  substitutes.  They  have  shoes,  hats, 
and  handkerchiefs,  and  other  little  articles,  such  as  tobacco, 
pipes,  and  rum,  &c.  Their  dwellings  consist  of  good  clay 
cabins  with  clay  chimneys,"  &c. 

We  are  also  mformed  that  on  most  plantations  there  are 
hospitals  for  the  sick.  And  what  is  worthy  of  remark,  these 
hospitals  have  another  important  use.  "  When  the  patient 
is  really  sick  every  comfort  and  attention  may  be  dispensed 
by  such  an  institution ;  whilst  to  such  as  enter  it  only  to 
skulk  from  labor  (which  is  peculiar  to  some  negroes,)  it  be- 
comes a  penitentiary  P 

Mr.  Turnbull  mentions  the  patches  of  ground  that  a??' al- 
lotted to  each  slave,  and  infers  from  their  cheerfulness' and 
mirth,  that  they  are  better  off  than  the  poor  of  most  coun- 
tries. But  notwithstanding  their  merriment,  he  thinks  them 
less  contented  than  they  were  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
owing  to  the  relaxation  of  discipline  which  has  been  "  al- 
most carried  too  far" 
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This  sad  deterioration  of  discipline,  upon  which  the  de- 
fender of  slavery  here  unfortunately  stumbles,  brings  him  at 
once  to  a  most  important  revelation.  He  boldly  announces, 
that  "The  only  principle  upon  which  any  autho- 
rity OVER   THEM  [THE  SLAVES]  CAN   BE  MAINTAINED  18 

FEAR ;  and  he  who  denies  this  has  little  knowledge  of 
them"  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  TurnbulT is  a 
practical  man,  who  speaks  of  that  which  he  knows.  If 
them  had  been  in  his  neighborhood  or  within  his  acquain- 
tance any  case  in  which  authority  was  maintained,  other- 
wise than  by  an  appeal  to  the  basest  passion,  it  could  not 
have  escaped  his  mention.  But  he  knows  of  no  other  mode 
of  governing  slaves  than  by  appealing  to  their  fear.  He 
says,  expressly,  "the  regulations  that  would  be  applica- 
ble to  whites,  entirely  fail  when  applied  to  the  govern- 
ment of  slaves."  The  master  rules  by  an  undisguised 
REIGN  OF  TERROR.  Are  we  to  be  told,  after  such  an 
admission  from  one  of  the  largest  and  most  benevolent  slave- 
holders of  South  Carolina,  that  the  actual  infliction  of  the 
whip  or  the  stocks  is  unfrequent.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
in  a  gang  of  one  hundred  slaves — old  and  young — none 
will  neglect  their  tasks,  or  take  liberties  with  the  property  of 
their  master  ?  It  would  be  a  miracle  for  such  a  number  of 
people  to  obey,  to  the  utmost,  the  will  of  the  master  for  a 
single  day.  Some  transgression  must  take  place.  Nothing 
short  of  an  absolute  certainty  of  terrible  punishment  coula 
prevent  it.  But  such  a  certainty  could  not  exist.  And  if 
any  transgression,  however  small,  comes  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  master  or  his  agent,  it  must  be  punished,  otherwise 
the  grand  motive,  fear,  is  impaired.  We  have  the  testi- 
mony of  a  perfectly  competent  witness  that  a  plantation  can 
be  cultivated  with  slaves,  by  no  other  motive  than  fear,  and 
we  know  that  this  motive  cannot  be  kept  in  existence  except 
by  punishments,  which  must  be  either  very  frequent  or  very 
severe.  Let  any  man  estimate  the  amount  of  collateral  mo- 
tives, which,  together  with  his  wages,  impel  the  free  laborer 
to  industry — his  character  and  happiness  in  this  life  and  the 
next — and  then  say  what  frequency  or  weight  of  punish- 
ment it  must  take  to  produce  fear  enough  to  replace  all 
these.  It  will  not  do  to  say  the  slave  is  attached  to  his  mas- 
ter, and  labors  with  a  desire  to  please  him.  It  will  not  do  to 
say  that  he  is  filled  with  a  sort  of  patriotism  or  loyalty, 
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which  makes  his  master's  wealth  and  prosperity  his  own. 
All  this  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  witness  on  the  stand, 
who  distinctly  asserts,  that  "  the  only  principle  upon  which 
any  authority  over  them  can  be  maintained  is  FEAR ;  and 
he  who  denies  this  has  little  knowledge  of  them."  He  who 
can  deny,  in  the  light  of  this  testimony,  the  common  and 
severe  use  of  corporal  punishment  to  secure  the  labor  of 
slaves,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  driven  with  the  lash, 
can  assert  an  effect  and  deny  the  cause.  He  affirms  that  the 
slaves  are  governed  by  the  fear  of  what  is  never  inflicted. 

We  put  it  to  the  common  sense  of  the  reader  whether  the 
admission  of  this  writer  must  not  neutralize  all  his  eulogies. 

The  next  witness  we  shall  produce  is  Rev.  Thomas  S. 
Clay,  of  Georgia.  In  his  "  Detail  of  a  plan  for  the  moral 
improvement  of  negroes  on  plantations,  read  before  the 
Georgia  Presbytery  ;  printed  at  the  request  of  the  Presby- 
tery, 1833,"  we  find  much  valuable  information.  The  more 
valuable  in  as  much  as  it  is  not  his  design  to  speak  of  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  and  he  alludes  to  it  only  incidentally, 
as  a  matter  of  perfect  notoriety  to  the  presbytery.  His  busi- 
ness is  to  propose  a  remedy,  but  from  the  nature  of  this  re- 
medy we  most  clearly  learn  some  things  in  regard  to  the 
disease.  In  relation  to  the  supply  of  food  furnished  by  the 
master,  Mr  Clay  says : — 

"  From  various  causes,  this  is  often  not  adequate  to  the  support  of  a 
laboring  man.  The  quantity  allowed  by  custom,  is  a  peck  of  corn  per  week, 
and  if  it  be  sound  flint  corn,  this  is  sufficient  to  sustain  health  ana  strength 
under  moderate  labor.  But  there  is  often  a  defect  here,  the  quantity  is  then 
insufficient ;  and  who  should  be  astonished,  if  the  negro  takes  from  the  field 
or  corn  house,  the  supply  necessary  for  his  craving  appetite,  and  then  justi- 
fies his  act,  and  denies  that  it  is  stealing  ?  It  is  a  common  statement  made 
by  intelligent  negroes,  that  without  the  aid  of  their  own  gardens,  poultry, 
house,  and  cornfields,  their  allowance  would  not  hold  out.  Should  the  qua- 
lity  of  corn  be  poor,  let  them  have  their  food  by  weight,  giving  not  less  than 
14  pounds  per  week  of  corn.  The  allowance  should  on  no  occasion  be  given 
on  the  Sabbath  ;  besides  being  a  violation  of  God's  law  it  interferes  with  at- 
tendance at  church.  It  should  be  given  on  stated  days  ;  the  same  day  every 
week.  Time  should  be  allowed  the  negroes  for  receiving  their  provisions, 
neither  should  they  he  delayed  after  a  hard  day'*  work  until  late  at  night,™ 

Who  is  so  dull  as  not  to  receive  information  as  to  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  the  slaves  from  this  grave  and  solemn  in- 
struction ?  Remember  that  it  falls  from  the  pen  of  a  prac- 
tical slaveholder,  who  is  advocating  a  certain  system  of  oral 
religious  instruction,  but  is  most  cautious  to  avoid  all  that 
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looks  like  abolition.     Could  he  hope  his  cause  to  prosper  if 
he  slandered  his  neighbors  ?    Is  it  not  a  fundamental  part 
of  his  policy  to  smooth  over  the  evils  of  slavery? 
In  regard  to  clothing  he  says  : 

M  The  winter  clothes  should  be  given  in  November,  and  those  for  summer 
in  April  or  May.  Thit  it  often  neglected,  and  consequently  the  improvi- 
dent, (of  whom  the  number  is  very  great)  suffer  much  ;  and  however  well  a 
negro  may  endure  the  cold  when  at  work,  or  sitting  by  his  fire  side,  the 
want  of  warm  clothing  would  be  a  good  reason  for  not  attending  church." 

In  regard  to  the  dwellings  he  says :  "  Too  many  indi- 
viduals are  crowded  into  one  house  and  the  proper  separa- 
tion of  apartments  cannot  be  observed."  He  recommends 
"such  an  arrangement,  by  means  of  partitions,  as  to  furnish 
separate  apartments  for  the  larger  boys  and  girls."  Truly 
such  arrangements  are  quite  important  to  the  decencies  of 
civilized  life,  quite  important  to  the  purity  of  christian  morals, 
but  will  they  ever  be  regarded  as  of  much  importance  to  the 
well  being  of  human  cattle  ?  Can  the  masters  afford  these 
expensive  arrangements,  the  consequence  of  which  will  be 
to  ruin  their  property  by  converting  it  into  refined,  self-re- 
specting men  ana  women  ? 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  says  Mr.  Clay,  "As 
in  a  sparse  population  the  residence  of  the  physician  must 
be  remote  from  many  of  the  settlements,  it  is  advisable  that 
every  plantation  should  be  supplied  with  the  medicines  in 
ordinary  use.  This  is  too  frequently  neglected,  many  plan- 
tations are  even  destitute  of  salts,  the  cheapest  and  simplest 
of  all  medicines." 

In  regard  to  the  "  regulation  of  work,"  Mr.  Clay  says  : 
"  Great  judgment  and  experience  are  necessary,  to  guard 
against  the  evil  of  overtasking  on  the  one  hand,  and  requi- 
ring too  little  labor  on  the  other.  When  negroes  are  over- 
worked^  their  seasons  of  relaxation  are  often  marked  by  ex- 
treme licentiousness,  drunkenness  and  debauchery;  the 
mind  swings  from  violent  pressure  into  boundless  indul- 
gence." Are  we  to  infer  from  this  that  slaves  are  seldom 
overworked?  How  could  a  man  draw  such  a  picture  of  the 
effects  of  overworking  if  the  original  had  not  been  often  be- 
fore him? 

[The  printer  admonishes  us  that  these  remarks  must  be  suspended  for  the 
present.    On  a  future  occasion  the  subject  will  be  resumed.] 
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Thb  British  Wbst  Indiss.  In  Antigua  30,000  slaves  were  made  uncon- 
ditionally free  on  the  first  of  August,  1834.  On  the  fourth  of  August,  1835,  the 
Weekly  Register,  of  that  island,  a  press  not  predisposed  to  approve  the  change, 
speaks  thus — "  In  the  course  of  the  lapsed  year  of  freedom,  there  has  been  an  un- 
questionable improvement  in  the  habits  of  the  people.  The  wandering  spirit 
has  evaporated : — they  have  discovered  that  there  has  been  much  less  leisure  dr 
spare  time  in  domestic  service  than  in  agriculture —less  certainty  in  desultory 
employments  such  as  fishing,  portering  and  boating,  &c,  and  the  comforts  of 
'home,1  begin  to  be  duly  appreciated.  The  employing  and  superintending  class, 
too,  have  gradually  acquired  the  art  of  governing  those  as  freemen,  whom  they 
once  commanded  as  bondsmen,  and  the  practice  of  task-work  which  is  becom- 
ing almost  universal  has  given  the  threefold  advantage  of  stimulus  to  exertion, 
despatch  of  important  work,  and  leisure  to  the  laborer  for  domestic  and  other 
employment.  This  now  extends,  we  understand,  even  to  weeding ;  and  with 
the  increasing  use  of  the  plough  and  other  machinery,  which  save  a  great  deal 
of  the  severer  tillage  so  distasteful  in  the  culture  of  the  sugarcane,  we  may  hope 
for  a  prospering  colony." 

In  Jamaica,  where  the  apprenticeship  system  was  introduced,  there  was  a 
manifest  determination  on  the  part  of  the  planters  that  it  should  not  succeed. 
They  commenced  by  deceiving,  worrying  and  abusing  the  apprentices.  They 
not  only  predicted  insurrection,  but  by  a  most  illegal  use  of  their  old  authority 
did  all  in  their  power  to  excite  it.  The  apprentices,  however,  as  soon  as  they 
had  learned  what  were  their  legal  rights,  were  careful  "to  go  by  the  law." 
They  were  so  provokingly  quiet,  patient,  peaceful  and  industrious  in  the  hoars 
of  legal  labor,  that  they  seem  at  last  to  have  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
their  oppressors. 

The  planters  predicted  that  the  apprentices  would  not  work  for  wages  in  their 
own  time,  and,  as  the  time  legally  allowed  to  the  master  was  insufficient,  that 
the  crop  could  not  be  gathered.  A  committee  of  the  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly 
went  through  a  mock  examination  of  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  on  the  13th 
of  November,  1834,  reported  the  plan  a  complete/atfure.  They  state,  ••  that  the 
new  system  is  not  succeeding ;  that  forty  and  a  half  hours  of  labor  in  the  week 
arc  inadequate  to  enable  the  cultivation  of  the  country  to  be  continued ;  that  the 
negroes  are  performing  no  fair  proportion  of  work,  even  during  that  limited 
number  of  hours,  and  that  during  their  own  time  very  few  of  them  will  work  lor 
such  rate  of  wages  as  sugar  cultivation  can  afford  to  pay ;  that  idleness  and  con- 
tempt of  authority  are  daily  becoming  more  apparent  and  alarming ;  that  the 
pimento  crop  the  only  article  which  has  come  to  maturity  since][the  first  of  Au- 
gust, has  been  to  a  great  extent  lost  to  the  proprietors,  from  the  impossibility  of 
getting  it  gathered  in ;  that  the  coffee  crop  now  commencing  is  likely  to  share  a 
similar  fate,  and  that  the  prospect  to  the  proprietors  of  sugar  estates  is  still  more 
desperate,  in  the  certainty  that  their  canes  must  rot  upon  the  ground,  from  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  manufacturing  the  juice  into  sugar  during  the  limited 
number  of  hours  which  the  factories  can  be  kept  in  operation." 

This  report  was  designed  to  defeat  the  abolition  act,  by  driving  the  British  go- 
vernment»to  restore  the  old  authority,  under  the  name  of  a  local  magistracy,  whose 
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business  it  should  be,  not  only  to  "preserve  order  and  repress  crime,"  but  to  "en- 
force industry"  in  the  apprentices'  own  time — to  force  them  to  work  for  wages. 
This  well  concerted  scheme,  however,  met  with  small  success.  The  government 
proceeded  to  increase  the  special  magistracy,  and  to  afford  to  the  planters  full  secu- 
rity for  all  that  labor  to  which  they  were  by  law  entitled.  The  sugar  crop  cams 
on,  and  the  planters  were  brought  to  see  that  the  game  they  were  playing  upon  the 
poor  apprentices,  if  continued,  would  only  result  in  their  own  destruction.  Self- 
interest  dictated  a  change,  and  the  planters.were  now  fain  to  make  a  bonajidt  offer 
of  pay  for  extra  labor.  Their  tune  came  down  from  '  you  shall  work  without  wages* 
to  'will  you  work  for  2s.  6d.  per  day  T  The  alacrity  with  which  the  apprentices 
came  forward  at  the  clink  of  the  shillings  was  overwhelming.  They  were  no 
sooner  convinced  that  the  money  would  be  theirs,  than  they  offered  more  work 
than  the  planters  were  willing  to  pay  for,  at  a  great  reduction  from  the  first  offer. 
We  are  informed  by  subsequent  letters  that  on  some  estates  they  are  working  in 
their  own  time  at  Id.  per  hour !  In  the  British  "  Companion  to  the  Newspaper," 
published  by  the  "  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  political  knowledge,"  are  ample  quo- 
tations from  letters  written  from  Jamaica,  during  the  progress  of  the  sugar  crop. 
Says,  one  of  the  writers,  whom  we  take  to  be  a  special  magistrate,  "  Now  that  they 
see  the  wages  paid,  their  apparent  indifference  has  been  every  where  thrown  oflj 
and  on  some  estates  there  are  offers  of  service  beyond  what  is  required.    The 

truth  is,  they  were  told  at ,  in  an  unhappy  moment,  that  they  should  be 

made  to  take  off  the  crop  without  wages,  and  this  impression  at  once  spread 
throughout  the  district ;  so  that  nothing  but  the  fact  of  their  seeing  a  system  of 
wages  actually  introduced,  could  satisfy  them  that  it  would  be  a  reality.  True  it 
was,  that  when  the  people  were  at  first  told  laconically,  by  the  overseer,  that  the 
mill  must  be  kept  about  till  eight  o'clock,  they  said,  'no  night  spell.1  Having 
heard  of  this,  and  knowing  the  general  good  disposition  of  the  people,  I  went  on  the 
estate  on  the  day  the  mill  was  put  about,  and  called  them  together ;  they  assem- 
bled in  the  most  orderly  manner,  and  listened  to  my  address  with  a  degree  of  quiet 
attention  and  respect  scarcely  to  be  exceeded ;  in  conclusion  they  one  and  all  said, 
my  'word  was  good,'  and  they  would  do  as  I  desired.  They  went  to  their  work, 
and  have  since  carried  it  on  with  a  steady,  persevering,  diligent  manner."  Not- 
withstanding the  testimony  given  before  the  House  of  Assembly's  committee,  in 
which  there  was  an  almost  unanimous  prediction  that  the  sugar  crop  could  not 
possibly  be  gathered,  the  Governor  has  since  received  assurances,  from  all  parts  of 
the  island,  like  the  following  t  "As  the  mills  are  all  now  about,  I  believe  I  may 
now  safely  affirm  that  there  is  not  a  single  instance,  throughout  the  whole  district, 
in  which  any  doubt  is  now  entertained  of  getting  off  the  crop."  "  At  Golden  Grove 
they  potted  last  week  either  sixteen  or  seventeen  hogsheads;  at  Holland  estate 
nearly  the  same  quantity.  And  I  have  the  managers'  own  testimony,  on  both 
estates,  that  they  never  saw  the  people  either  work  better  or  behave  better.  After 
all  that  your  lordship  has  heard,  I  deem  these  facts  worth  communicating.  Fur- 
ther, my  lord,  with  respect  to  Golden  Grove :  and  the  statement  is  so  gratifying  as 
to  require  nothing  less  than  the  best  authority,  the  attorney  himself  now  informs 
me,  that  he  finds  they  shall  have  potted  fully  as  much  by  Christmas  as  thev  made 
by  the  same  period  last  year."  Another  writer  states,  "  We  are  making  at  the  rate 
of  twelve  hogsheads  a  week.  At  this  rate  we  shall  take  off  a  crop  equal  to  the 
last,  via:  400  hogsheads,  say  in  thirty-three  weeks.    The  wages  given  in  that  time 
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will  amount  to  1602.  sterling,  an  expenditure  equivalent,  as  your  lordship  knows,  to 
a  deficiency  of  about  ten  hogsheads.  When  we  consider,  my  lord,  that  this  outlay 
will  be  more  than  met  by  the  interest  on  the  compensation  money,  that  we  may 
confidently  expect  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  sugar  made  from  the  abo- 
lition of  night  work,  and  that  the  quantity  lost  by  plunder  will  be  diminished. 
When  we  reflect,  also,  upon  the  number  of  able  laborers  who  were  converted  into 
hospital  patients,  by  exposure  to  the  night  air,  under  the  former  system,  and  consi- 
der that  this  evil  is  (if  not  removed)  materially  reduced  by  the  new  regulations. 
When,  my  lord,  we  give  to  such  considerations  the  attention  they  deserve,  does  it 
not  appear,  provided  the  change  is  fairly  met,  the  condition  of  the  proprietor  is 
rather  improved  than  otherwise,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  time  of  the  apprenticeship 
system  7"  ♦  *  *  *  "  The  result  of  their  admirable  exertions  in  sugar  making  up  to 
this  period  is,  that  they  have  actually  potted  ninety  hogsheads,  which  is  five  or  six 
more  than  last  year,  the  mill  having,  on  each  occasion,  been  put  about  on  precisely 
the  same  day,  November  5th." 

The  Christmas  holidays  passed  over  in  all  the  Colonies  with  universal  good  order. 
In  Antigua  the  customary  military  guard  was  wholly  dispensed  with,  and  up  to 
this  hour  no  disturbance  had  been  heard  of,  which  did  not  plainly  originate  in  soma 
effort  of  the  planters  to  exercise  the  old  authority.  Here,  then,  is  a  perfect  demon- 
stration of  the  safety  of  the  speediest  possible  abolition  of  slavery.  If  such  abolition 
has  been  safe  when  the  masters  were  coerced  to  it,  what  would  it  be,  a  fortiori, 
where  the  masters  should  voluntarily  decree  it  1 
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It  is  a  sentiment  in  which  we  think  a  majority  of  the  community  concur  that 
the  murderous  threats  of  the  south  and  the  violent  denunciations  of  the  north, 
will  but  increase  the  number  of  the  abolitionists.  How  they  will  hasten  the 
period  of  universal  emancipation,  is  not  so  clearly  seen.  A  careful  attention  to 
the  progress  of  events,  in  the  light  of  the  past,  will  show,  we  think,  that  a  speedy 
change  in  the  relation  of  the  planters  to  their  laborers  must  result. 

The  labors  of  the  abolitionists  have  broken  up  that  middle  ground— that  bridge 
over  the  gulf,  from  sin  to  righteousness,— on  which  the  defenders  of  slavery  have 
hitherto  safely  stood.  The  mass  of  slaveholders  are  driven  to  the  desperate 
position  of  asserting  the  entire  justice  of  slavery  as  a  system— or  in  the  abstract, 
as  it  is  termed.  They  now  denounce  equally  all  who  will  not  stand  with  them — 
all  who  cherish  the  faintest  wish  or  hope,  that  the  "  foul  blot,"  "  the  curse,"  not 
to  say  "  the  sin,"  may  one  day  be  removed.  Now,  if  it  can  be  of  any  avail  to 
array  against  slavery  the  public  opinion  of  the  non-slaveholding  world,  it  is  a 
manifest  advantage  to  have  driven  the  supporters  of  the  system  to  a  stand  where 
they  must  be  exposed  to  its  unmitigated  reprobation.  As  the  power  of  public 
opinion  is  that  by  which  the  abolitionists  hope  to  effect  their  object,  it  is  plain 
that  the  present  attitude  of  the  south  is  to  them  an  important  victory.  Nor  is 
the  importance  of  this  victory  at  all  diminished  by  the  loud  expression  of  public 
opinion  against  them  at  the  north.  Had  all  the  speeches  and  resolutions  of  the 
innumerable  anti-abolition  meetings  of  the  north  as  warmly  approved  the  mea- 
sures of  the  abolitionists  as  they  have  uncharitably  denounced  them,  we  sineerely 
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doubt  whether  the  effect  in  hastening  the  downfall  of  slavery  would  have  been 
better.  Let  us  place  ourselves  for  a  moment  in  the  shoes  of  a  southern  slave- 
master — a  man  of  reflective  habits,  for  there  are  such — ond  look  at  these  things 
through  his  eyes.  "  What  are  our  northern  friends  about?  Their  interests  bind  , 
them  to  accede  to  our  wishes  and  plead  our  cause.  They  cordially  hate  the  abo- 
litionists, and  deprecate  their  measures,  but  yet  they  speak  of  slavery  as  a  great 
evil,  as  a  blot  upon  our  escutcheon,  and  they  hail  the  day  when  it  shall  be  abo- 
lished. The  expression  of  this  sentiment,  they  must  know,  will  not  appease  our 
feelings  nor  gain  our  trade ;  it  is  not  therefore  the  language  of  selfish  flattery, 
but  of  the  conscience — the'deference  which  even  time-serving  trucklers  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  to  truth.  To  save  the  Union,  they  are  ready  to  sacrifice'  the  abo- 
litionists, but  yet  they  do  not  deny  the  correctness  of  their  principles.  They 
place  their  own  non-interference  with  our  claims  not  on  the  basis  of  justice, 
but  of  a  compact,  by  which  their  fathers  bound  them — a  compact  which  they 
hint  could  not  be  justly  made  again !  Is  it  so  ?  Are  our  claims  shielded  from 
a  moral  attack  only  by  a  compact?  Are  they  so  monstrously  unjust  that  even 
Mammon  cannot  wholly  blind  his  followers  to  their  wickedness  ?  Does  our 
conduct  call  forth  a  rebuke  even  from  men  whose  hearts  he  in  their  purses,  and 
whose  purses  are  filled  by  a  share  in  our  gains?"  We  have  studied  human  nature 
to  little  purpose,  if  such  reflections  have  not  already  disturbed  the  quiet  of  many 
slaveholders.  The  northern  meetings  will  thus  goad  the  monster  most  effectu- 
ally, while  at  the  same  time,  thoy  will  undoubtedly  tend  to  prevent  a  rash  with- 
drawal of  the  south  from  the  Union.  This  must  not  be  construed  into  an  appro- 
val of  the  base,  hypocritical  and  malignant  sentiments  of  the  anti-abolition  meet- 
ings, but  into  admiration  of  the  providence  of  God  which  makes  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  him. 

In  the  mean  time  this  opposition  presents  no  obstruction  either  at  the  south  or 
the  north  to  the  progress  of  the  doctrine  of  immediate  emancipation.  In  both 
sections,  the  furious  persecution  of  the  so  called  "incendiary  papers"  greatly  in- 
creases the  general  desire  to  understand  their  contents.  The  books  of  the  Pub- 
lishing Agent  abundantly  attest  this  fact.  The  shutting  up  of  the  mails,  can  by 
no  means  shut  out  the  influence  of  these  publications  from  the  south.  All  that 
was  expected  to  be  accomplished  by  the  large  distribution  in  July,  was  fairly  to 
advertise  the  south  of  the  plan  and  power  of  the  moral  campaign.  The  first 
paper  reached  its  destination.  The  bon-fires  at  Charleston  and  Richmond  com- 
pleted the  work.  A  thorn  now  rankles  in  every  southern  conscience,  which  will 
be  driven  deeper  by  the  vigilance  committees  and  the  executions  of  Lynch  law. 
It  were  idle  to  expect  to  convert  the  mass  of  slaveholders  by  a  diffusion  of  pamph- 
lets ;  that  can  only  be  done  by  placing  them  under  a  moral  embargo— -by  let- 
ting them  see  the  image  of  their  crime  thrown  back  upon  them  from  the  moral 
sentiment  of  every  non-slaveholder  they  meet.  The  work  lies  chiefly  at  the 
north.  It  cannot  be  retarded  by  any  Southern  Conventions  or  acts  of  non- 
intercourse. 

He  must  expect  a  miracle  who  expects  that  public  opinion  can  be  changed  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  without  a  tremendous  agitation;  and  he  must  be  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  character  of  this  age  who  can  suppose  that  such  an  agitation 
will  result  in  any  thing  else  than  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Look  at  the  effect  of 
this  agitation  already.    Anti-slavery  societies  are  now  springing  up  spontane- 
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if  tbs  land.  In  Msy  they  numbered  2C0,  now  they  an  aot 
be  topic  ia  one  of  universal  conversation.  Than  in  mm 
cq  Sowing  thrnugh  every  channel  of  public  communicatioa, 
ever  fails  u>  multiply  iiuAL 

ring  fact  ia,  that  thia  causa  ia  getting  hold  of  Uw  put— t, 
c  and  heavenly  minded  men.  We  could,  were  it  proper,  intro- 
faucb,  whose  praise  ia  in  all  the  churches.  Ia  it  to  be  suppoaaal 
will  render  these  men  more  apathetic  lo  the  horrors  and  nbo- 

smpt  be  made,  aa  i*  now  very  probable,  to  auppreas  sntj-slavwy 
northern  legislation,  the  speedy  moral  revolution  of  the  north 
nred.  The  discuasion  will  then  be  brought  home  to  every  man's 
bosom.'  Neither  money  nor  men  will  then  be  wanting.  And, 
ia  not  in  the  power  of  parchment  lo  aaal  the  millions  of  -"fiiTlsv 
■  doctrine  of  equal  rights  is  wont  to  issue,  the  'hereayJ  under  this 
spread  with  increased  rspidity.  Only  think  of  a  democratic  rapab- 
frce  discussion  I  Will  the  multitudinous  wavaa of  the  aea  bead 
hold  their  noisy  tongues,  Lest  oppressors  should  be  di 
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ted  length  of  several  of  onr  lending  articles,  has  excluded  from  this 
ratty  contemplated  in  our  plan.  As  it  is,  we  hare  been  compelled 
them  on  the  Frocusluan  bedstead)  wc  think  the  reader  will  forgnu 
arming  this  lyrannoua  operation  upon  the  articles  furnished  by 
d  Rev.  Samuel  Crothcrs.  We  must  however  request  contributors, 
lit  their  favors  to  12  pages  of  our  type— ■  matter  of  easy  cnJejs. 

D  to  beg  indulgence  on  the  score  of  typographical  errors.  From 
th  which  thia  has  passed  through  the  press,  it  is  very  probable  that 
curred.  We  notice  that  on  psge  14  (36th  lins  from  the  top)  a  data 
\8U  to  1834.  In  the  article  on  the  'Principles  of  Reform'  thewri- 
'  the  ghost  of  Prince  Hettemieh."  Ae  the  Lord  has  not  yet  rs- 
ifty  pink  of  despotism,  it  is  improper  to  speak  of  his  gtatt  Tina 
ch  ought  to  have  been  needless,  was  made  by  the  writer,  but  ml  am 

i,  we  commend  the  Magazine  to  the  candid  and  the  coDsajeo  tioua, 
at  the  God  of  the  oppressed  will  uao  it  as  a  master  keyW  open 
hat  have  been  closed  by  the  prevalent  false  philosophy  and  cor 
iity,  to  the  claims  of  two  and  shah"  million*  of  their  enslatai  cosos- 
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tacco,  and  not  to  save  »-™"  "  '  "■-         „  i(  u 
„f  idleness.     When  he  buy.  more  "land  and  negroes .1 1 
_  „o  nice  calculate  of  its  bearmg  =^~,on 
the  human  beings  concerned.     This  ten 
„™  afterwards,  by  way  of  answer    o  th. ^     uralqu« 

mi  ingenious  moralist,  who  eat  a.  ht    Utble 

to  „„,,.  or  in  some  other  way  share  h,s jH£J££  md 

■»!  warfare  aga.n..  slavery  . wage ««* ^™  ^ 

battles,  moderation,  the  proprietor   as  he  » 

*.  to  be  shtelded  by  hi.  obhgmg  fnend,     "^ 

•ho'site,  vo,„nt„enng  a  very  ingentou,  and    ^»" 
fc»«,,  should  hear  hi,  client  confess  and  g tor,  .n  . 
In  , bus  utterly  denying  the  benevolence  of  slaveho       g, 
14 
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be  it  observed,  we  have  denied  it  of  the  act,  and  not  of  the 
actors.  This  is  not  the  world  in  which  sin  is  permitted  to 
work  out  its  tendencies  to  the  entire  ruin  of  what  God  cre- 
ated in  his  own  image.  Hence  do  we  see.  and  heartily  do 
we  rejoice  in  the  sight,  much  that  is  good,  and  praiseworthy, 
and  noble,  in  men  whose  slaveholding  we  are  bound  to  con- 
demn. We  see,  not  seldom,  even  in  the  treatment  of  their 
slaves,  the  working  of  that  humanity  which  is  at  irreconcile- 
able  war  with  the  very  tenure  by  which  they  hold  those 
slaves.  Here  is  our  hope.  Our  argument  is  addressed  to 
an  element  of  the  soul,  which,  in  thousands  of  slaveholders, 
is  neither  dead  nor  dormant.  And  to  such,  the  shameless 
avowal  of  a  determination  to  hold  slaves  forever,  on  the  part 
of  the  more  hardened  of  their  class,  speaks  in  thunder  tones : 
"  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of 
her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues." 

The  issue  is  fast  making  up  between  slavery  and  no  slave- 
ry. There  is  to  be  no  neutral  ground — no  half-way-honse. 
The  friends  of  slavery  must  henceforth  defend  it,  not  as  a 
necessary  evil,  but  as  a  positive  good ;  and  having  thus 
subverted  all  rational  foundation  for  their  own  liberties, 
they  must  rely  upon  their  naked  swords.  Slaveholders 
must  live  by  profession,  as  they  have  always  done  by  prac- 
tice, under  the  old  charter,  "  Might  makes  right."  And  this 
charter  they  must  teach  their  slaves.  Indeed,  they  always 
have  taught  it.  How  numerous  and  impressive  the  les- 
sons ; — the  ever-present  whip — the  hand-cuffs — the  stocks — 
the  iron  collar  for  the  neck — the  ball  and  chain  !  How  apt 
the  preparation  for  a  turn  of  the  tables,  and  how  reasonable 
the  dread  of  that  just  retribution  !  Would  to  God  the  mas- 
ters would  substitute  for  their  murderous  doctrine,  so  cruelly 
taught,  the  pure,  peaceful,  elevating  truths  of  the  Bible ! 
Strange  they  should  be  so  jealous  of  a  book  from  which 
they  profess  to  read  a  divine  sanction  for  their  conduct ! 
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In  the  spring  of  1830,  a  large  advance  was  made.     The 
London  Society,  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  op- 
pressed and  outraged  subjects  of  Britain  in  the  west,  and 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  discarded  its  amelio- 
rating and  gradual  visions,  and  set  itself  in  earnest  to  work 
for  the  speedy  extinction  of  slavery.     This  improvement, 
however,  was  almost  nipped  in  the  bud,  by  the  enthusiastic 
proposal  of  one  of  its  ardent  friends.    Grasping  at  an  imme- 
diate object,  which  he  thought  attainable  ;  quailing  before 
the  mustering  might  of  the  slave  faction,  and  despairing  in 
consequence  of  better  things,  he  proposed  to  devote  the  first 
effort,  to  the  liberty  of  the  children,  who  should  be  born  after 
a  certain  and  early  date ;  and  his  affectionate  and  elated 
heart  poured  such  beauty  around  the  idea,  that  it  was  car- 
ried almost  by  acclamation  for  the  moment.    But  it  was  too 
recreant  to  duty,  too  false  to  nature  and  to  fact,  to  retain  its 
pound,  and  ere  long  it  passed  away.     Meanwhile  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  society  improved,  and  the  duty  of  aim- 
ing steadily,  and  without  compromise,  at  immediate  and 
thorough  emancipation,  became  more  and  more  apparent. 

Hitherto,  the  only  means  used  by  the  parent  society,  for 
the  attainment  of  its  sacred  objects,  were,  intercourse  with 
government — parliamentary  influence — occasional  meet- 
^igrs,  especially  a  great  annual  meeting  in  London — exten- 
sive correspondence— the  ordinary  press,  wherever  an  editor 
could  be  found,  not  shackled  by  the  slave  influence — and 
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a  monthly  periodical  of  the  highest  order,  called  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Reporter,  edited  chiefly  by  one  of  the  most  talented} 
zealous,  and  upright  men  in  the  nation,  Zachary  Macaulay. 

In  1830,  the  Negroes'  Friend  Society  of  Dublin,  with  Dr. 
Charles  E.  W.  Orpen,  and  Major  Sirr,  of  the  castle,  at  its 
head,  and  animated  with  the  deep  and  holy  spirit  of  Ed- 
ward Wilson,  tried  the  effect  of  lecturing  in  Ireland.  It 
was  happy,  and  was  extended  to  England  in  1831,  and  not 
long  afterwards  to  Scotland.  At  this  time  the  Agency  Sub- 
Committee  was  formed.  The  dear  and  generous  u  Friends" 
supplied  chiefly  the  pecuniary  means  of  every  exertion. 
The  ladies'  associations  of  London  and  its  neighborhood ; 
of  Birmingham  and  its  neighborhood — of  Bristol  and  Clif- 
ton— of  Devizes — of  Liverpool — of  Glasgow,  and  of  Edin- 
burgh, distinguished  themselves.  Lucy  Townsend  and 
Mary  Anne  Schimmelpennies,  married  ladies,  with  Misses 
Sarah  Wedgewood,  Rebecca  Yerbury,  Lucy  Riland  and  her 
sister  Maria,  were  beyond  all  praise. 

The  modern  George  Knox,  Andrew  Thompson,  of  Scot- 
land, revolutionized  in  part,  the  proud  and  aristocratic  capi- 
tal of  his  country.  George  Stephen  trod  gloriously  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  noble  father ;  and  George  Thompson,  Ed- 
ward Baldwin,  Edmond  Dewdney,  and  William  T.  Blair, 
&c.,*  were  raised  up,  either  as  general  or  local  agents,  sala- 
ried or  independent,  to  pour  the  light  of  truth  and  love,  in 
peace,  over  the  land.  Amongst  these,  as  a  lecturer,  George 
Thompson  had  the  widest  sphere,  and  eminently  distin- 

Siished  himself.     Ten  times  ten  thousand  hearts  in  Great 
ritain  were  awakened  or  confirmed  by  his  powers,  and 
blessed  God  for  his  invaluable  services. 

The  nation  began  to  arouse  itself  like  a  lion  from  its  slum- 
bers, and  the  slave  faction,  strong  in  the  wickedness  of  ages, 
Iwroudly  encountered  it  with  contempt  and  defiance.  The 
eaders  of  the  party  in  London,  some  of  them  amongst  the 
first  men  in  the  land,  met  in  more  frequent  conclave.  All 
that  influence  and  wealth  could  do,  to  pollute  the  sources  of 

*  It  is  due  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  and  to  the  friends  of  humanity,  that  we 
should  here  say  what  his  modesty  has  concealed.  Not  one  of  the  laborers  above 
mentioned  acquitted  himself  more  nobly  than  our  friend  Charles  Stuart  The 
Agency  Committee  in  their  Report,  London,  1832 — thus  speak  of  him. 

"Captain  Charles  Stuabt,  E.  I.  C.  E.  who  is  already  well  known  as  a  . 
severing,  uncompromising  friend  of  the  cause,  with  his  accustomed  liberality, 
also  given  his  gratuitous  services,  accepting  no  other  return  than  his  travelling  ex- 
penses, and  even  those  on  the  most  economical  scale." — Ed. 
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justice,  was  done.  The  press  was  extensively  bribed — an 
anti-lecturer  was  set  up — publications  of  the  most  base  and 
delusive  character,  were  sedulously  disseminated — the  colo- 
nies were  in  commotion,  puffing  out  prognostics  of  havoc 
and  threats  of  rebellion — meetings  were  had  in  the  islands, 
and  agents,  staunch  to  despotism,  sent  home — mobs  were  at- 
tempted to  be  excited  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  some 
thousands  of  the  poor  slaves  of  Jamaica,  were  goaded  to 
open  destruction.  It  is  not  a  new  thing  for  oppression  to 
make  a  wise  man  mad.  Eccles.  vii.  7.  What  wonder,  there- 
fore, when  it  drives  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  to  desperation ; 
and  with  what  sacred  pity  should  we  regard,  and  with  what 
benignant  tenderness  should  we  seek  to  reclaim  them. 

It  is  said  that  slave  masters  are  remarkably  brave:  it 
should  have  been  said  that  they  are  remarkable  bullies.  In 
licentious  squabbles,  in  the  point  of  honor,  in  boasting  and 
in  threats,  in  wrong  and  rapine,  bold;  but,  in  real  danger, 
or  what  they  deem  real  danger — in  repenting  of  wrong,  or 
in  restoring  right,  they  are  as  pusillanimous  as  spoilt  chil- 
dren. I  speak  not  this  of  all,  but  of  the  multitude.  What 
are  my  proofs  ?  Look  to  Jamaica  in  1831-2. 

They  are  big  with  defiance.  What  is  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  to  their  violence  ?  They  scoff  at  it.  They  drive 
some  thousands  of  their  poor  slaves  to  desperation.  They 
dismiss  all  pity.  They  embody  their  militia,  and  breathing 
slaughter,  march  exultingly  to  the  pursuit.  A  few  hundred 
half  armed  wretches — wretches  in  misery  more  than  in 
crime — no,  but  not  half  armed — scarcely  armed  at  all  —meet 
them,  and  they  retreat  to  Montego  Bay,  and  cry  out  for  a 
company — even  if  it  be  but  one  company  of  the  king's 
troops  to  hasten  and  rescue  them ; — the  company  comes, 
their  terrors  are  over,  they  glut  themselves  with  blood,  and 
again  bristle  up  and  defy  the  nation ! 

Look  at  Virginia  about  the  same  time. 

A  few  poor  creatures,  stung  to  that  despair,  which  makes 
even  cowards  brave,  put  off  their  native  passiveness,  assumed 
the  white  man,  and  usurped  for  a  fearful  moment,  the  privi- 
lege of  outrage  and  slaughter.  They  and  their  coadjutors, 
and  many  others,  no  more  connected  with  them  in  their 
deeds  of  blood  than  I  am,  but  guilty  only  of  being  of  that 
same  outraged  class  and  color,  perished  beneath  the  white 
man's  fury.    How  unspeakably  more  desirable  to  every  just 
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and  generous  emotion  of  the  soul,  their  perishing,  than  the 
triumph  of  their  destroyers  !  But  now,  the  delicate  ques- 
tion— the  question  of  slavery,  which  before  and  since  must 
not  be  breathed,  was  brought,  without  hesitation  into  broad 
daylight,  and  discussed  as  freely  and  as  publicly  as  it  de- 
served !  Why '}  Not  because  slave  masters  are  brave  as  a 
body,  but  because  they  are  pusillanimous.  Were  they  brave, 
they  would  constantly  look  the  whole  danger  in  theface^  as 
they  then  did  when  goaded  for  the  moment  to  madness  by 
terror :  and  soon  with  adoring  and  rejoicing  hearts  they 
would  discover,  what  a  free  and  happy  peasantry  they 
might  immediately  have  round  them,  instead  of  the  sullen, 
smothered,  writhing,  indignant  and  stupified  heart  of  the 
slave. 

But  the  insurrection  in  Jamaica,  thus  produced  by  despo- 
tism, and  thus  put  down  in  blood,  was  connected  with  other 
most  important  results : — 

The  opportunity  was  too  plausible  to  be  lost — "  The  An- 
ti-Slavery Society"--"  the  interference  of  the  home  govern- 
ment"— "  and  the  Sectarians,  (the  missionaries,)  chiefly  Bap- 
tist and  Methodist)  have  caused  it  all,"  vociferated  the  ty- 
rants and  murderers — "  We  must  be  revenged."  The  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  was  beyond  their  reach — The  Government 
providentially  was  preserved  from  their  power, — But  the 
missionaries  were  in  the  midst  of  them — Upon  the  mission* 
aries,  therefore,  they  poured  out  their  wrath,  restrained  only 
by  the  terrors  of  the  nation  which  they  disgraced.  Almost 
all  the  Baptist  and  several  of  the  Methodist  churches  were 
outrageously  pulled  down.  Meetings  for  religious  worship 
were  tyrannically  forbidden — and  the  ministers  were  hunt- 
ed like  wild  beasts — many  of  their  lives  were  endangered — 
several  of  them  were  cast  into  prison — against  one  (Mr. 
Burchell)  perjury  was  suborned.  The  harmless  Moravian 
was  assailed.  The  magnanimous  and  faithful  William 
Knibb,  was  particularly  execrated,  and  a  "  Church  Union" 
was  formed  to  expel  the  Sectarians  (meaning  the  Baptists  and 
Methodists)  from  the  island.  The  little  flock  of  Christ  with 
their  pastors,  were  scattered  like  sheep  upon  the  mountains. 

And  now  the  slaveholders  of  Jamaica  began  to  think 
their  work  complete,  and  to  rejoice  by  anticipation  in  the 
unwatched  and  unbridled  exercise  of  despotism,  when  all 
the  missionaries  should  be  out  of  the  way — I  mean,  all  the 
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missionaries  who  would  not  enter  into  their  sympathies 
and  excuse  their  crimes — of  course  there  were  some  of  one 
heart  with  them,  and  these,  of  course,  they  exalted  to  the 
skies.  Burchell  was  obliged  to  fly,  taking  advantage  of  an 
American  vessel,  which  opportunely  was  sailing  for  the  U- 
nited  States — Knibb  (the  Baptist)  and  Watson  (the  Metho- 
dist) two  great-souled  Christian  men,  it  was  deemed  best  by 
their  friends  to  send  to  England — all  would  have  been  ruin 
for  the  time,  but  for  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  the  recently  appointed  governor. 

But  God  was  taking  the  proud  in  their  own  toils. 

The  Slave  faction  in  England,  again  and  again  had  urged 
inquiry.  Their  object  was  delay.  They  knew  their  own 
strength — and  they  knew  how  difficult  it  ever  must  be,  to 
keep  together  an  extensive  association  of  pure  benevolence, 
wound  up  to  that  holy  intensity  of  feeling  and  of  action, 
which  are  needed  in  the  battles  of  the  Lord.  The  Govern- 
ment and  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  showed  them  how  am- 
ple the  inquiry  had  already  been,  and  how  thorough  and  ex- 
tensive the  information  gained.  Still  they  urged  inquiry  ; 
and  just  at  this  time,  obtained  such  an  ascendancy  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  they  carried  their  object,  and  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  was  appointed,  consisting  chiefly,  (as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,)  of  members  of  the  party,  which  had 
obtained  it.  Providentially  there  was  a  Lord  Sujjield,  in 
the  House  of  Lords ;  and  he  was  appointed  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  friends  of  liberty  in  the  House  of  Commons,  alarmed 
at  this  victory  of  the  Slave  faction  in  the  Upper  House, 
moved  through  their  excellent  leader,  T.  F.  Buxton  for  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry  in  the  Commons  also.  These  two 
committees  sat  about  the  same  time.  And  almost  at  the 
moment  that  they  began  to  sit,  arrived  the  persecuted  mis- 
sionaries from  Jamaica ! ! ! 

The  inquiry  which  ensued  was  triumphant  in  behalf  of 
righteousness.  The  evidence  in  the  Legislature  against 
Slavery  was  overwhelming.  George  Stephen  was  a  giant 
in  the  cause.  Wm.  Knibb  went  through  the  island,  pour- 
ing the  woes  and  wrongs  of  the  slaves,  into  the  sympathi- 
zing bosoms  of  the  free.  The  nation  was  electrified,  and 
the  progress  of  political  reform  then  in  its  vigor,  hastened 
the  crisis  of  the  question.    The  principles  of  immediate 
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and  thorough  duty,  for  some  time  past,  had  been  continu- 
ally gaining  ground — and  at  this  time,  were  loudly  pro- 
fessed by  the  Anti-Slavery  societies,  throughout  the  empire. 
The  half-hearts,  the  abstract-haters  of  slavery,  had  retired 
from  the  contest,  or  had  gone  over  to  the  educational  plan. 
The  electors  became  more  and  more  influenced  by  the  spirit 
of  impartial  liberty,  and  petitions  multiplied  more  and  more. 

The  crisis  came.  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Brougham,  were 
at  the  head  of  the  administration.  The  Colonial  Secreta- 
ries,  Lords  Goderich  and  Howick,  were  enlightened,  up- 
right, and  firm.  T.  F.  Buxton,  led  on  to  the  Parliamentary 
contest,  nobly.  The  king  was  passive.  The  West  Indians 
mustered  to  the  battle ;  they  found  it  impossible  any  longer 
to  defer  the  final  conflict,  and  they  put  forth  all  their  strength, 
in  order  to  mould  it  as  much  as  possible  to  their  purposes. 
The  House  of  Lords,  including  the  Bishops,  as  a  body  were 
on  their  side. 

They  gained  an  important  advantage  to  their  cause,  by 
obtaining  the  substitution  in  the  colonial  secretaryship,  of 
Messrs.  Stanley  and  Lefevre,  for  Lords  Goderich  and 
Howick. 

Mr.  Buxton  was  known  to  be  prepared  to  urge  the  ques- 
tion of  immediate  abolition  early  in  the  session.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, as  minister  of  the  crown,  took  it  out  of  his  hands  by 
pledging  himself  to  introduce  without  delay,  a  measure 
which  should  be  "  safe  and  satisfactory  to  all  parties."  This 
measure  was  expected  with  deep  anxiety. 

But  the  friends  of  liberty  saw  too  much  ground  of  appre- 
hension in  the  sudden  change  of  the  colonial  sacretaries, 
and  in  Mr.  Stanley's  indefinite  and  unexplained  terms,  to 
be  at  ease.  A  deputation  therefore  was  determined  upon. 
Three  hundred  and  thirty-one  of  the  noblest  minds,  selected 
by  the  nation,  hastened  to  London,  and  waiting  upon  the 
ministers,  earnestly  urged  the  prayer  of  the  nation's  heart 
They  were  received  with  respect,  and  the  above  mentioned 
pledge  was  solemnly  renewed  to  them.  The  hopes  of  the  . 
friends  of  liberty  were  warm — but  the  slave  faction  was  in- 
defatigable. 

Mr.  Stanley's  plan  appeared  May  14th,  1833.  It  was  pro- 
perly speaking  a  West  Indian  plan — not  such  a  plan  by  any 
means,  as  the  West  Indians,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
have  devised — but  just  such  a  plan,  as  unflinching  despo- 
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tism  and  cupidity  would  grasp  at  in  their  condition.  It  be- 
gan plausibly,  by  proposing  to  abolish  slavery  immediately ; 
but  it  proceeded  to  substitute  an  apprenticeship  of  twelve 
years  for  slavery,  and  besides,  to  give  the  slave  faction 
£15,000,000  for  the  loss  which  it  pretended  they  would 
sustain. 

The  leaders  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  were  shaken. 
They  could  not  indeed  look  upon  the  plan,  as  either  safe  or 
satisfactory  ;  but  in  the  substitution  of  a  limited  and  com- 
paratively short  period  of  vastly  mitigated  bondage,  for  in- 
terminable slavery  of  the  most  ferocious  description,  they 
saw  within  their  grasp,  an  inestimable  boon,  and  trembling 
at  the  idea  of  losing  it,  they  compromised  their  principles. 
Immediate  and  thorough  emancipation  was  let  go,  and  the 
claim  of  compensation  was  allowed  to  entangle  the  question. 

But  there  were  many,  with  the  Agency  Sub-Committee 
at  their  head,  who  could  not  thus  wave  their  principles. 
They  could  not  concur  a  moment  in  the  substitution  of  the 
mitigation,  for  the  abolition  of  sin  ;  especially,  of  sin  of 
such  an  aggravated  nature  as  colonial  slavery  !  The  law  of 
God,  which  prohibits  all  iniquity  and  all  participation  in  all 
iniquity,  was  as  precious  to  them  as  ever,  and  they  saw  no 
reason  in  the  craft  of  His  enemies,  for  beginning  to  mistrust 
His  truth.  The  pursuit  of  the  immediate  and  thorough 
emancipation  of  their  poor  and  outraged  fellow  subjects, 
from  iniquitous  and  cruel  bondage,  became  not  less  a  para- 
mount duty  in  their  estimation,  because  tyranny  in  its  dying 
struggles  sought  to  mutilate  it.  They  recalled  their  leaders 
to  the  glorious  principles  of  uncompromising  righteousness 
which  they  had  asserted  together,  and  which  had  been  the 
mighty  cement  of  their  union. 

They  were  kindly  listened  to,  and  their  remonstrances 
were  of  some  avail.  The  length  of  the  apprenticeship  was 
decidedly  refused — and  when  Mr.  Stanley  declared  to  a  de- 
putation, which  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  him  by  the 
united  committee,  that  he  could  not  shorten  the  twelve  years, 
the  question  was  promptly  referred  to  the  people. 

The  minister,  and  the  slave  faction,  felt  obliged  to  bend. 
They  offered  and  carried  a  compromise.  It  was,  that  slave- 
ry, so  called,  should  cease  in  all  the  British  slave  colonies, 
on  the  first  of  August,  1834.  That  from  that  day,  a  species 
of  apprenticeship  should  begin,  and  continue  with  the  non- 
15 
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prsedial  (non-agricultural)  slaves  for  four  years,  (1st  August, 
1838,)  and  with  the  praedial  (agricultural)  slaves  for  six 
years,  or  until  August  1st,  1840.  That  the  children,  under 
six  years  of  age,  on  the  first  of  August,  1834,  should  be  free ; 
but  might,  at  the  discretion  of  their  parents,  be  apprenticed 
to  their  former  masters,  until  of  age.  And  that  in  consider- 
ation of  the  loss  which  it  was  pretended  the  slaveholders 
were  to  undergo,  £20,000,000  of  the  national  money  should 
be  paid  to  them. 

The  triumph  was  glorious,  but  incomplete.  The  law  of 
God,  though  less  outrageously  trampled  under  foot,  yet  re- 
mained broken.  The  British  law  was  only  partially  vindi- 
cated. The  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  guiltless,  and 
outraged  poor,  were  mitigated — greatly  mitigated — but  not 
remedied.  Slavery,  though  shorn  of  its  lordly  port,  as  a  tri- 
umphant pirate,  yet  preyed  upon  the  colonies,  under  the  form 
of  apprenticeship,  a  legalized  robber  !  And  still  the  cry  of 
the  laborers'  wages,  kept  back  by  force  and  fraud,  went  up 
to  heaven  against  the  nation. 

But  still  the  friends  of  liberty  rejoiced.  Good,  much 
good,  was  done.  Tyranny  received  a  blow,  from  which  it 
will  probably  never  recover — and  the  glorious  day  seems  at 
hand,  when  all  heaven's  atmosphere,  within  the  boundaries  of 
Britain's  empire,  shall  be  "  too  pure  for  a  slave  to  breathe  in." 

Meanwhile,  the  apprenticeship,  generally  speaking,  works 
well.*  The  colored  people,  by  peaceable  continuance  in  well 
doing — by  still,  in  their  patience,  possessing  their  souls  :  by 
unwearied  quietness  and  submissi  veness,  are  putting  to  shame 
the  aspersions  of  their  enemies,  and  proving  how  eminently 
fit  they  are  to  be  entrusted  with  their  sacred  and  unforfeit- 
ed  rights  as  men !  And  how  criminal,  insane  and  cruel,  is  the 
system,  which  will  still  go  on  to  oppress  and  plunder  them. 

But  in  two  of  the  late  British  slave  colonies  a  happier 
state  of  things  has  arisen.  Antigua  and  Bermudas,  instead 
of  accepting  the  base  and  pernicious  substitute  of  appren- 
ticeship, immediately  proceeded  to  emancipation.  On  the 
first  oi  August,  1834,  their  slaves  became  freemen.  Their 
soil  is  pure — God  hears  no  longer  the  cry  of  outrage  and  of 
blood  against  them.  Danger,  which  still  hangs  over  the 
other  colonies,  because  mischief  continues  to  be  framed  by 
law  there,  has  rolled  away  from  them  ;  and,  in  the  harmo- 

*  Well  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  though  oppressive  to  the  apprentice.— Ed. 
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nizing  of  the  interests  of  all,  by  impartial  law,  the  firmest 
pledge  exists  of  their  future  happiness. 

In  the  winter  of  1833,  the  Agency  Sub-Committee  of 
London,  having  completed  its  short  and  glorious  course, 
came  to  an  end :  but  from  its  ashes  immediately  arose  a 
new  society,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  obtain  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  throughout  the  world.     Its  leaders  were  George 
Stephen,  and  the  two  Coopers.   Its  secretary  is  John  Scoble. 
Its  friends  are,  the  noblest  hearts  in  Britain.  George  Thomp- 
son, grossly  slandered  by  ignorance  and  falsehood  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  honored  and  beloved  by  those  who  have  long 
known  and  tried  him,  is  its  agent.    It  moves  forward  firmly 
in  peace  and  love,  utterly  rejecting  all  carnal  weapons;  supe- 
rior alike  to  the  provocations  and  the  blandishments,  which 
are  on  its  way ;  not  to  be  provoked  to  retaliation  by  insult — 
not  to  be  deterred  by  threats  or  reviling,  from  its  holy  course. 
Above  the  baseness  of  flattery,  it  cannot  cringe  to  wicked- 
ness however  lordly,  nor  does  the  brazen  front  of  hypocrisy, 
bold  and  lawless,  daunt  it.    The  law  of  God  and  of  brotherly 
kindness  is  in  its  heart.     The  love  of  Christ  constrains  it, 
that  even  as  he  loved  man,  so  should  it  love  man,  irrespec- 
tively of  physical  diversities,   and  labor  with   him,  and 
under  him,  "  to  bind  up  the  broken  hearted,  to  proclaim 
liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prisons  to 
them  that  are  bound — to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God."    Isa.  lxi. 
1,2.     To  hasten  the  time,  when  all  men,  shall  unite  with 
the  heavenly  host  in  acclaiming,   "Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  and  on  earth,  peace,  good  will  towards  men." 

I  cannot  conclude  without  stating,  that  amidst  the  deep 
and  general  degeneracy  of  the  slave  factions,  noble  excep- 
tions arose  ;  men  and  women,  who,  with  double  heroism, 
cast  off  the  fetters  of  their  nature,  and  their  circumstances 
and  their  class,  and  dared  to  be  just  and  humane— -just,  by 
restoring  to  their  slaves  their  full  and  unforfeited  freedom; 
and  humane,  by  continuing  afterwards  their  disinterested 
friends — even  such  men  as  Moses  Brown,  of  Providence, 
and  J.  G.  Birney,  of  Kentucky.   Within  my  own  little  know- 
ledge, I  could  name  several  such ;  and  a  larger  number  of 
an  inferior  grade,  who,  though  they  remained  slave  masters, 
unnecessarily,  yet  within  the  limits  of  that  cruel  and  crying 
iniquity,  did  all  they  could  to  mitigate  their  own  sin,  and  to 
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alleviate  the  degradation  of  their  helpless  bondmen.  Such 
men  as  these  last,  forget  him  who  "  went  away  sorrowing, 
having  great  possessions,"  Matth.  xix.  16-22,  they  forget, 
Gal.  iii.  10,  and  James  ii.  10.  Of  the  former  description, 
a  female  instance  may  be  here  recorded. 

Mrs.  Stumbles,  of  Stonehouse,  near  Plymouth,  England, 
in  1829,  had  a  small  slave  property  in  Nevis,  West  Indies, 
bequeathed  to  her,  in  connection  with  her  brother,  who  was 
manager  of  a  slave  estate  in  that  beautiful  island.  To  her 
share,  fell  four  slaves  ;  two  women,  one  man,  and  one  little 
boy.  God  said  to  her,  through  the  bequest,  "  here  are  four 
of  my  suffering  poor — I  put  them  into  your  power,  that  you 
may  deliver  them — let  them  go,  that  they  may  serve  me !" 
She  at  once  determined  to  obey — no  subterfuge  of  inher- 
itance clouded  her  faith.  But  how  should  she  proceed? 
Could  she  confide  the  cause  to  her  brother  ?  No  !  He  was  a 
slave  master,  and  she  knew  him  too  well.  Could  she  hire 
an  agent  1  None  such  was  within  her  reach.  With  an  in- 
fant in  her  arms,  and  in  straitened  circumstances,  what 
could  she  do  ?  She  did,  as  the  woman  of  old,  "  what  she 
could."  With  her  babe  in  her  arms,  she  crossed  the  ocean 
and  arrived  in  Nevis.  Her  brother  met  her  with  scorn ; 
the  surrounding  slave  masters  sought  to  daunt  her  with 
threats  and  reviling ;  the  slave  laws  filled  her  way  with 
perplexity  ;  but,  burning  with  holy  love,  cheered  on  of  God, 
supported  by  the  laws  of  her  country,  and  refreshed  with 
many  local  sympathies,  she  persevered  and  succeeded.  She 
fulfilled  the  divine  commission,  and  returned  with  the 
smiles  of  God,  and  the  blessing  of  his  delivered  poor,  to  her 
native  country. 

Mr.  Rice,  a  talented  and  generous  young  Methodist  minis- 
ter, then  in  Nevis,  was  returning  to  England  the  ensuing 
year.  When  about  to  depart,  he  inquired  where  he  might 
Dest  get  some  shells,  preserves,  &c.  to  take  with  him  as  a 
present  to  his  friends  in  England.  The  two  women,  lately 
emancipated  by  Mrs.  Stumbles,  were  mentioned  to  him, 
amongst  others.  He  went  to  them,  and  they  readily  dis- 
played their  little  stock.  "  What  is  the  price  ?"  saia  Mr. 
Rice.  "  Massa,"  they  replied,  "  we  no  want  to  sell  'em" 
"  Come,  come,  tell  me  what  you  want,  1  will  give  you  a  good 
price."  "  Massa,  we  already  tell  you,  we  no  want  to  sell  'em.w 
"  Why,  what  is  the  matter — what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
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them?"  "Oh  Massa,  no  matter  'bout  dat — we  no  want  to 
sell  'em  if  you  please.'1  All  this  was  said  with  so  much 
courtesy  and  sweetness,  united  with  decision,  that  Rice's 
curiosity  was  excited,  and  he  entreated  to  know  their  rea- 
sons. They  replied,  when  they  could  no  longer  meekly 
refuse,  "  Massa,  you  no  hear  'bout  our  good  Missis,  how  she 
love  us?  How  she  come,  wid  her  little  pickaniny  in  her 
arms,  all  across  de  great  sea,  to  make  us  free  ;  and  how  mad 
her  broder,  and  de  oder  buckra  gentlemens  wid  her  ;  and 
all  de  trouble  she  got  for  we  ;  and  you  tink  Massa  we  now 
can  forget  her  ?  No !  Massa,  we  neber  can  forget  her  ;  dere- 
fore  we  getting  dese  tings  Massa,  to  send  to  her  to  England, 
to  tell  her  how  much  we  love  her  always." 

Why,  alas  !  will  not  the  mighty  learn,  that  love  wins, 
with  peace  and  sweetness,  what  force  wades  in  vain  through 
tears  and  blood,  to  compel. 


PRO-SLAVERY  TESTIMONY  EXAMINED. 

BY  THE  EDITOH. 

We  resume  the  consideration  of  the  actual  condition  of 
the  slaves,  as  indicated  by  the  admissions  of  pro-slavery  wri- 
ters. In  this  class  we  have  good  right  to  reckon  Mr.  Clay, 
of  Bryan  County,  Georgia,  whose  "  Detail  of  a  plan  for 
the  moral  improvement  of  negroes  on  plantations,"  has  no 
reference  to  abolition,  and  who  after  full  application  of  his 
plan  upon  his  own  plantation,  still  continues  a  slaveholder. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Clay  to  describe  the  condition 
of  the  slaves,  but  to  point  out  the  duties  of  the  masters. 
Among  these  duties  he  gives  a  prominent  place  to  the  en- 
couragement and  regulation  of  marriage.  The  master  is 
not  only  to  give  or  withhold  consent  to  the  union,  accord- 
ing to  his  discretion,  but  he  is  to  be  the  arbiter  of  family 
quarrels.  And  in  his  office  of  peacemaker,  as  well  as  in 
his  other  offices,  he  can  act  by  proxy.  Mr.  Clay  advises 
that,  "  All  disputes  should  first  be  brought  to  the  Driver, 
and  if  he  cannot  restore  peace,  let  the  Master,  or  Overseer 
interfere."  To  say  nothing  of  the  wisdom  of  this  advice, 
it  reveals  one  important  fact,  viz :  that  there  are  upon  plan- 
tations certain  functionaries  called  drivers.     We  are  not 
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informed  by  Mr.  Clay  what  is  the  precise  nature  of  their 
office,  nor  with  what  badges  and  insignia  they  are  dignified. 
We  presume,  however,  that  they  have  more  to  do  than  to 
make  peace  between  husbands  and  wives.  The  name 
which  they  bear  is  significant,  and  could  not  be  applied  to 
them  unless  they  were  clothed  with  sufficient  physical  pow- 
er to  make  their  commands  respected. 

This  testimony  of  Mr.  Clay  clearly  proves  that  the  power 
of  licensing  and  regulating  marriages  lies  absolutely  with 
the  master.  "  His  breath  can  make  them,"  and  is  it  too 
much  to  suppose  that  it  can  unmake  them  ?  What  man 
hath  joined  together,  why  should  not  man  put  asunder  ? 
For  our  own  part,  we  want  no  proof  that  man  has  here 
usurped  the  place  of  God.  He  first  takes  it  upon  himself 
to  superintend  the  pairing  of  human  beings,  as  if  they  were 
the  cattle  of  his  field,  and  then,  if  quarrels  arise,  he  settles 
them  by  the  authority  of  a  driver  !  From  what  chapter  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  does  he  get  his  warrant  for  this  interfe- 
rence ?  Was  a  policy  of  this  sort  resorted  too  on  the  plan- 
tation of  Abraham  ? 

M  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  manner  in  which  they  treat  ani- 
mals. They  are  prone  to  abuse,  to  overwork,  and  to  treat  them  severely.  They 
should  be  taught  that  a  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  bea9t ;  and  reminded  of 
the  peculiar  claims  to  their  compassion,  presented  by  those  who  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  them,  that  they  hold  to  their  masters:  and  as  they  expect  kind  treat- 
ment from  their  masters,  so  should  they  extend  the  same  to  the  creatures  submit- 
ted to  their  power.  They  should  not  be  permitted  to  keep  dogs,  hogs,  &c  unless 
they  can  afford  to  feed  them  sufficiently,  without  stinting  themselves  and  children. 
One  of  the  greatest  pests  on  a  plantation  is  a  pack  of  mangy,  starving  curs,  they 
steal  to  escape  starvation,  and  are  then  most  unmercifully  beaten :  tne  children 
seeing  the  cruelty  of  their  parents,  soon  learn  to  imitate  them,  and  both  children 
and  parents  vent  upon  the  poor  animals,  that  passion  which  has  been  excited  by 
some  object  beyond  their  power." 

Are  we  not  taught  by  this  passage,  that  the  cruelty  of 
the  slaves  is  at  second  hand  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
these  poor  people  do  more  than  to  repay  in  kind  to  the  brute 
creation,  those  frequent  kicks,  cuffs,  and  beatings  which  they 
themselves  receive  from  "  some  object  beyond  their  power"? 
We  think  that  Mr.  Clay  has  here  not  only  stated  a  fact,  but 
afforded  a  reason  for  its  existence,  without  which  it  would 
be  utterly  inexplicable.  The  poor  are  not  usually  cruel  to 
animals,  especially  to  dogs,  which  in  most  hovels  may  be 
seen  sharing  with  their  masters  on  very  equal  terms.  But 
it  seems  that  slaves  are  fond  of  having  dogs,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  inflicting  upon  them  the  vengeance  awakened 
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by  their  own  superiors.  They  not  only  beat,  but  starve 
them.  And  why  should  they  not  ?  Do  they  learn  a  better 
lesson  of  those  who  hold  to  them  the  same  relation  that 
they  hold  to  their  dogs  ? 

The  evils  which  flow  from  man's  taking  the  place  of  God, 
are  more  fully  apparent  from  what  Mr.  Clay  says  of  "crimes 
and  punishments"  He  recommends  a  very  deliberate  and 
careiul  investigation  of  all  charges,  in  presence  of  all  the 
slaves.  He  has  even  "  heard  of  two  large  plantations,  the  man- 
agement of  which  was  particularly  good,  where  no  negro  was 
punished  except  by  the  verdict  of  a  number  of  his  fellow- 
slaves,  who  acted  as  jurors."  Be  it  observed,  that  on  these 
plantations  the  management  was  "particularly  good"  So 
much  is  self-government  better  than  arbitrary  power.  The 
best  managed  plantations  are  those  where  the  slaves  are 
treated  most  like  free  men.  For  as  our  witness  justly  re- 
marks, "  publicity  of  trial  tends  to  establish  among  them  a 
sense  of  character,  which  will  do  more  towards  the  restraint 
of  vice  and  crime,  than  can  be  effected  alone,  by  any  mode 
of  punishment."  But  is  such  wise  lenity  common  in  the 
government  of  slaves  ?    Hear  Mr.  Clay : — 

"  There  are  several  prevailing  errors  connected  with  crime  and  punishment  in 
the  present  system  of  plantation  discipline.  And  first,  there  exists  a  wrong  scale 
of  crime.  Offences  against  the  matter,  are  more  severely  punished  than  viola- 
tions of  the  law  of  God,  or  faults  which  affect  the  slave's  personal  character  or 
good.  As  examples,  we  may  notice,  that  running  away,  is  more  severely  punish- 
ed than  adultery,  and  idleness  than  Sabbath  breaking,  and  swearing;  and  steal- 
ing from  the  master,  than  defrauding  a  fellow  slave.  Under  the  influence  of  such 
a  code  as  this,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  negro  forms  false  esti- 
mates of  the  comparative  criminality  of  actions.  And  further  the  general  mode 
of  inflicting  punishments,  tends  to  confound  these  distinctions.  The  whip  is  the 
general  instrument  of  correction,  and  so  long  as  a  negro  is  whipped  without  dis- 
crimination for  neglect  of  work,  for  stealing,  lying,  Sabbath  breaking,  and  swear- 
ing, he  will  very  naturally  class  them  all  together  as  belonging  to  the  same  grade 
of  guilt.  In  a  good  code  of  discipline,  the  punishment  will  always  be  suited  to 
the  nature  and  enormity  of  the  crime ;  and  it  is  highly  important  that  this  mea- 
sure should  be  well  adjusted,  for  the  common  people  will  judge  of  the  criminality 
of  the  act,  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  punishment. 

Another  error,  is  obvious  in  the  defective  presentation  of  the  design  of  punish- 
ment The  negro  is  seldom  taught  to  feel,  that  he  is  punished  for  breaking  God's 
law.  He  only  Knows  his  master  as  lawgiver  and  executioner,  and  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  punishment  held  up  to  his  view,  is  to  make  him  a  more  obedient  and  pro- 
fitable slave.  He  oftener  hears  that  he  shall  be  punished  if  he  steals,  than  if  he 
breaks  the  Sabbath,  or  swears ;  and  thus  he  sees  the  very  threatenings  of  God, 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  master's  interests.  It  is  very  manifest  to  him  that  hi* 
own  good  is  very  far  from  forming  the  primary  reason  for  his  chastisement ;  his 
master's  interests  are  to  be  secured  at  all  events;— God's  claims  are  secondary,  or 
enforced  merely  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  those  of  his  owner.  His  own  ben- 
efit is  the  residuum  after  this  double  distillation  of  moral  motive — a  mere  ac~ 
ctaVnt" 
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Now,  what  sort  of  a  system,  in  its  practical  operation, 
must  that  be,  where  such  "  errors"  prevail  /  where  a  power 
of  punishment,  limited  only  in  theory,  is  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  individuals,  which  they  confessedly  exercise  for  their  own 
interests,  and  not  for  the  good  of  the  slave  7  Truly,  Mr. 
Clay  has  good  reason  to  say  "  God's  claims  are  secondary"! 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  on  his  plantation,  we  give  full 
credence  to  his  testimony  that  the  whip  is  no  where  else 
much  used  for  the  good  of  the  soul.  Let  us  endeavor  to 
picture  in  our  imagination  the  pious  master  enforcing  "God's 
claims"  with  the  whip.  His  slaves,  according  to  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Clay,  are  assembled  at  "  evening  prayers."  One  of 
them  is  accused  by  the  driver  of  violating  the  third  com- 
mandment !  As  this  crime  is  evidently  greater  than  "  run- 
ning away,"  or  "idleness,"  the  punishment  must  be  more 
severe  than  for  those  delinquencies.  The  pious  master, 
therefore,  having  finished  the  evening  devotions,  as  it 
would  ill  comport  with  his  dignity  to  take  the  cow-hide  or 
cart-whip  into  his  own  hands,  directs  the  driver  to  admin- 
ister thirty-nine  lashes,  well  laid  on.  The  culprit  is 
stripped,  laid  upon  his  face,  and  held  down  by  four  stout 
slaves,  while  the  driver  executes  the  pious  sentence.  It  will 
be  perceived  at  once  that  the  efficacy  of  this  punishment 
will  depend  much  upon  the  character  of  the  driver.  If  he 
be  a  profane  swearer  himself,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
the  effect  upon  the  gang.  Whether  the  drivers  and  over- 
seers, whom  Mr.  Wirt  has  described  as  the  "feculum  of  the 
human  race,"  are  likely  to  afford  many  individuals  who  can 
consistently  enforce  "  God's  claims,"  with  the  instruments 
of  their  office,  the  reader  can  judge  as  well  as  we. 

Mr.  Clay  plainly  testifies  to  the  fact,  that  the  master  stands 
to  the  slave,  in  the  place  of  the  civil  law,  as  well  as  the 
divine.  Hence  that  unfrcquency  of  legal  convictions,  which 
is  quoted  by  slaveholders  as  a  proof  of  the  good  moral  ten- 
dency of  slavery : — 

"  The  civil  offence*  of  negroes  are  too  often  punished  on  the  plantations,  in- 
stead of  being  prosecuted  according  to  law.  They  should  be  taugtit  that  they  are 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  both  when  they  violate  thoselaws,  and  when 
they  are  violated  in  their  person.  The  fear  of  corporal  punishment  is  the  only 
motive  peculiar  to  a  system  of  slavery ;  but  if  we  desire  to  promote  riffht  conduct, 
for  its  moral,  not  pecuniary  advantage,  moral  motives  must  be  exhibited,  for  the 
character  of  an  action  partakes  primarily  of  the  nature  of  its  motive.  Should 
the  fear  of  punishment  alone  deter  the  slave  from  stealing,  he  would  still  be  dead- 
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tute  of  the  principle  of  honesty — of  that  which  constitutes  a  moral  trait  m  his 
forbearance  to  take  what  belongs  to  another  " 

Now,  we  should  like  to  be  present,  when  the  masters  sub- 
stitute "  moral  motives"  for  that  which  is  "  peculiar  to  slave- 
ry." At  that  moment  would  the  moral  question,  of  the  right 
or  wrong  of  slavery  itself,  be  brought  into  debate  between 
master  and  slave ; — unless,  indeed,  the  "  moral  motives" 
should  be  administered  sub  terrore — with  whip  in  hand 
to  prevent  "  discussion."  The  presentation  of  "  moral  mo- 
tives" implies,  that  the  being  to  whom  they  are  addressed 
has  a  moral  sense,  consequently  he  cannot  fail  to  perceive, 
that  what  justifies  the  master  in  taking  the  slave,  body  and 
soul,  will  justify  the  slave  in  taking  a  pig  or  chicken  from 
the  master.  It  will  be  a  miracle  if  the  master  does  not  meet 
an  insuperable  difficulty,  in  this  argument,  whenever  he  re- 
sorts to  the  "moral"  mode  of  government.  Even  in  the 
theory  of  the  benevolent  Mr.  Clay,  however,  the  whip,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  has  its  place  ;  how  much  more  then 
in  the  actual  practice,  which  his  plan  is  designed  to  amelio- 
rate !  After  having  strongly  advised  the  use  of  moral  influ- 
ence, he  adds,  " Physicalsuffering  and  restraint,  however, 
must  still  enter  into  a  system  of  discipline  intended  for  be- 
ings of  a  compound  nature.  As  men  commit  immoral  ac- 
tions from  physical  motives,  so  immorality  may  be  punished, 
and  morality  encouraged,  by  considerations  appealing  to  the 
senses." 

Mr.  Clay's  testimony  to  the  general  coerciveness  of  slave- 
ry is  not  yet  completed.  He  illustrates  the  forceful  and  op- 
pressive character  of  that  institution,  upon  which  he  would 
engraft  kindness  and  persuasion,  in  varied  forms.  We  fear- 
lessly assert,  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  con- 
vey to  an  intelligent  mind,  a  picture  more  replete  with  hor- 
rors, than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  following  honest 
admissions.  Remember,  they  are  descriptive  of  the  general 
practice  of  men,  who  have  absolute  power. 

"  Encouragement  does  not  enter  much  into  the  discipline  of  plantations,  as  at 
present  conducted.  To  be  Itt  alone,  when  the  masters  task  is  done,  is  the  only 
condition  offered  as  an  inducement  to  the  industry  necessary  to  accomplish  it,  or 
secure  an  exemption  from  the  punishment  due  for  the  neglect  of  it.  Masters  do 
not  sufficiently  acquaint  themselves  with  the  wants  of  their  negroes.  They  are 
too  prone  to  think  them  well  supplied,  when  they  have  received  Iheir  clothes  and 
allowance,  particularly  if  the  pint  of  tall  once  a  month  i§  not  for  gotten." 

1£ 
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Again  he  says :  — 

"The  present  economy  of  the  slave  system  is,  to  get  ail  you  can  from  Ou 
floe*,  and  give  in  return  as  little  as  \oill  barely  eupport  him  in  working  condi- 
tio*. Where  there  is  not  direct  intention  to  infringe  his  comforts,  they  are  bat 
little  consulted,  and  seeing  his  master  wholly  engrossed  by  bis  own  advantage,  he 
naturally  adopts  the  same  selfish  course,  ana  whqn  not  restrained  by  higher  prin- 
ciples, becomes  deceitful  and  thievish,  and  as  it  is  generally  taken  for  granted,  that 
the  nerro  will  steal  and  lie.  and  his  master  takes  no  pains  to  conceal  his  suspi- 
cions, ne  feels  when  temptea  to  do  either,  that  he  has  no  character  to  lose.1' 

After  this  we  want  no  array  of  whips,  stocks,  chains,  iron 
neck-collars,  and  perforated  paddles — no  display  of  lacerated 
backs — no  tally  of  stripes — no  parting  scenes  of  husband 
and  wife — no  details  01  gaunt  starvation.  We  roll  the  bur- 
den of  proof  upon  the  masters.  They  must  show  us,  that 
they  are  not  of  the  same  race  with  Pygmalion,  Pizarro,  and 
the  wretch  Collingwood,  who  threw  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  sick  slaves  from  the  deck  of  the  ship  Zong,  on  the  mid- 
dle passage,  to  defraud  the  underwriters  !  Commend  us  to 
speedy  death,  by  no  matter  what  instruments  of  torture, 
when  we  are  brought  to  depend  for  a  pittance  upon  a  fellow 
worm,  whose  economy  it  is,  for  his  own  selfish  ends,  "  barely 
to  support"  us  in  "  working  condition."  We  are  subject 
to  a  despot  who  has  forgotten  that  we  have  a  soul ;  whose 
will  is  restrained  by  no  superior  law,  which  stupidity  itself 
might  not  evade ;  whose  interests  are  built  on  the  ruin  of 
ours ;  whose  heart  is  soothed  by  our  groans,  and  whose  all 
absorbing  claim  grows  with  our  growth,  and  strengthens 
with  our  strength.  If  there  is  any  consolation  for  the  mi- 
serable victims  of  such  oppression,  truly,  it  must  come  from 
another  world. 

We  now  return  to  the  "  Essay  on  the  management  of 
slaves,  and  especially  on  their  religious  instruction ;  read 
before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  St.  John's,  Colleton :  by 
Whitemarsh  B.  Seabrook,  President.  Published  by  or- 
der of  the  Society.  Charleston,  1834."  The  testimony  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Seabrook  was  adduced,  in  our  last  number, 
to  show  that  the  masters  consider  their  slaves  their  "  lawful 
property,"  and  exercise  over  them  "  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial  powers,"  with  no  restraint  that  is  more 
than  nominal.  We  shall  be  able  to  derive  from  it  further 
light,  both  as  to  the  physical  and  the  moral  condition  of  the 
slaves.  We  wish  it  to  be  observed,  that  this  is,  in  effect,  the 
testimony  of  a  society  of  slaveholders.     That  the  witness  is 
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thoroughly  pro-slavery,  will  appear  from  one  of  his  "  pre- 
liminary observations." 

"In  the  first  place,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  slavery  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  nature  or  of  God. 
The  Bible  informs  us,  that  it  was  established  and  sanctioned  by  divine  authority 
among  even  the  elect  of  heaven,  and  the  history  of  every  age  and  country  attests, 
that  personal  servitude  has  been  the  lot  of  a  considerable  portion  of  mankind.  I 
believe,  moreover,  that  successfully  to  carry  on  the  great  business  of  the  world, 
slavery  in  some  form  is  as  necessary  as  the  division  of  labor  itself." 

The  common  cry  is,  that  the  slaves,  after  all,  are  as  well 
treated  as  the  laboring  class  of  any  country.  They  are  as 
free,  in  point  of  fact,  as  the  laborers  of  the  north.  But  we 
are  ^  led  to  suspect  a  difference  which  is  quite  important, 
when  we  see  Mr.  Seabrook  place  among  "  considerations 
which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,"  in  the  management  of 
slaves,  such  as  the  following : — 

M 1.  Tliat  the  conduct  of  the  slave  is  not  to  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  same 
rules  which  are  so  well  calculated  to  insure  the  faithfulness  of  the  white  servant" 

An  employer  that  would  insure  the  faithful  services  of  a 
free  laborer,  must  not  only  exercise  a  watchful  supervision, 
but  he  must  pay  a  just  and  delicate  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  laborer.  In  the  latter  respect,  it  must  be,  that  a  different 
rule  is  recommended  for  the  slave.  Indeed,  what  can  be 
plainer  than,  that  the  rule  of  Mr.  Seabrook,  which  immedi- 
ately follows  the  above,  betrays  an  entire  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  the  slave,  as  a  man,  and  recommends  the  holding 
ofhim  in  the  capacity  of  a  brute,  as  essential  to  the  system? 

M  2.  As  slavery  exists  in  South  Carolina,  the  action  of  the  citizen  should  rigidly 
conform  to  that  state  of  things.  If  abstract  opinions  of  the  rights  of  man  are 
allowed  in  any  instance  to  modify  the  police  system  of  a  plantation,  the  authority 
of  the  master,  and  the  value  of  his  estate,  will  be  as  certainly  impaired,  as  that 
the  peace  of  the  blacks  themselves  will  be  injuriously  affected.  Whoever  believes 
slavery  to  be  immoral  or  illegal,  and,  under  that  belief,  frames  a  code  of  laws  for 
the  government  of  his  people,  is  practieally  an  enemy  of  the  state.  Such  a  per- 
son is  utterly  unfit  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  his  trust,  and  the  most  acceptable 
service  he  could  render  his  fellow-citizens,  would  be  to  emigrate  with  his  property 
to  the  land  of  the  Tappans  and  the  Garrisons." 

Let  jt  be  here  observed,  that  it  is  not  the  "  abstract  opin- 
ions" that  impair  the  "  value  of  an  estate,"  but  modifying 
the  "  police  system"  in  accordance  with  such  opinions  of 
the  "  rights  of  man.91  No  matter  whether  those  "  abstract 
opinions"  are  just  or  erroneous,  if  they  are  opinions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  "  rights  of  man,"  and  are  permitted  to  modify  the 
common  "  police  system  of  a  plantation,"  they  work  out  mis- 
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chief.    Under  the  ban  of  this  rule  would  certainly  fall  those 
"  two  large  plantations"  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Clay,  where  no 
negro  was  punished  except  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  of  his 
fellow  slaves  ;  and  of  which  he  testifies  that  the  management 
was  "  particularly  good"   On  these  plantations  the  "  police 
system,"  was  either  modified  by  abstract  opinions  on  the 
rights  of  man,  or,  what  is  practically  the  same,  it  so  ap- 
peared to  be  to  the  public.     Now,  the  bearing  of  this  testi- 
mony is  on  this  point.   What  must  be  the  general  treatment 
of  the  slaves  where  a  modification  of  the  "  police  system," 
either  really  or  apparently  in  favor  of  human  rights,  no 
matter  how  successful  or  profitable  in  its  operation,  cannot 
be  tolerated  ?  Most  assuredly  bad.    There  can  be  no  more 
doubt  of  it,  than  that  the  building  into  which  fire  must 
never  be  introduced,  is  a  magazine  of  powder,  or  dangerous 
combustibles.     If  the  general  "police  system"  worked  hap- 
pily for  the  slave,  the  mischiefs  of  modification  would  be 
confined  to  the  individuals  directly  concerned,  and  the  body 
of  slaveholders  would  be  neither  hurt  nor  scared.     Testi- 
mony could  not,  by  any  possibility,  be  stronger  to  the 
fact,  that  the  rights  of  the  slave  are  practically  disre- 
garded, than  that  which  proves  that  no  modifications,  which 
have  these  rights  for  their  basis,  will  be  allowed.     It  is  to 
very  little  purpose,  that  Mr.  Seabrook  after  propounding 
such  a  rule,  declares  that  the  slave,  "  amply  provided  with 
food  and  raiment,  protected  in  his  person,  and  without  the 
cares  that  pollute  the  stream  of  the  white  man's  happiness, 
toils  in  peace  and  contentment."    Food,  raiment,  and  pro- 
tection are  among  the  rights  of  the  slave,  acquired  by  his 
labor;  if  they  are,   in  general  practice,  justly  conceded, 
where  is  the  danger  of  conceding  them  in  accordance  with 
a  just  abstract  theory  of  the  "  rights  of  man"  ?  Either,  then, 
there  are  other  rights,  which  in  general  practice  are  vio- 
lated, or  the  rule  of  Mr.  Seabrook  is  nugatory,  and  based 
upon  a  false  view  of  facts,  under  his  daily  observation. 
The  slaveholder  may  talk  of  men  toiling  in  "peace  and  con- 
tentment" under  the  coercive  lash,  but  no  "  food,"  "  raiment" 
or  "  protection,"  can  reconcile  it  with  common  sense.     We 
take  the  liberty,  however,  from  the  principles  avowed  by 
this  Agricultural  Society  of  St.  Johns,  utterly  to  disbelieve 
in  the  sufficiency  of  food,  raiment,  and  protection,  furnished 
by  them  to  their  slaves-    They  proceed  to  say,  in  the  Ian- 
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?iia£c  of  their  president,  "  He  (the  slave)  should  be 
RACTICALLY  TREATED  AS  A  SLAVE,  and  tho- 
roughly taught  the  true  cardinal  principle  on  which  our  pe- 
culiar institutions  are  founded,  viz  :  that  to  his  owner  he  is 
bound  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  that  no  human 
authority  can  sever  the  link  which  unites  them.  The  great 
aim,  then,  of  the  slaveholder  should  be  to  keep  his  people 
in  strict  subordination.  In  this,  it  may  in  truth  be  said, 
lies  his  ENTIRE  DUTY."  And  how  is  the  "  true  cardinal 
principle"  to  be  taught? — morally?  That  would  lead  to  a 
discussion  of  "  abstract  opinions  on  the  rights  of  man."  Of 
course,  it  is  to  be  taught  physically.  Let  us  be  no  longer 
deceived.  Men  do  not  go  to  the  expense  of  such  abomina- 
ble principles,  except  for  the  profits  of  an  equally  abomina- 
ble practice.  The  atrocities  of  hierarchal  usurpation  may 
be  learnt  as  plainly  from  the  corrupt  doctrines  of  the  Jesuit 
fathers,  as  from  the  infernal  racks,  and  pincers,  and  thumb- 
screws, and  iron  boots,  and  auto  dafes  of  the  "Holy  Inqui- 
sition." 

Mr.  Seabrook's  paragraphs  in  regard  to  the  punishments 
of  slaves,  throw  so  strong  a  light  upon  the  great  American 
house  of  bondage,  that  we  quote  them  entire,  bespeaking 
the  reader's  careful  attention. 

"  How  ought  slaves  to  be  punished  ?  On  this  subject  we  may  safely  appeal  to 
experience.    It  is  certain  that  no  punishment  is  equally  efficient  in  every  case. 
Whilst  the  occasional  application  of  the  whip  tends  greatly  to  preserve  the  obedi- 
ence of  some,  it  is  not  even  dreaded  by  others.    Under  there  circumstances  the 
slaveholder  is  bound  to  study  thoroughly  the  character  of  his  people— to  watch 
their  conduct  with  a  sleepless  eye,  in  order  to  discover  the  secret  spring  of  their 
actions.    The  punishments  usually  resorted  to  ere— 1st.  Corporal.    2d.  Solitary 
confinement  in  stocks,  or  solitary  confinement  alone.    3d.  Deprivation  of  privi- 
leges.   4th.  Additional  labor.    6th.  Transportation.    When  corporal  punishment 
is  inflicted  pursuant  to  a  law  of  the  state,  the  slave  can  receive  but  39  stripes;  it 
ie  seldom  indeed  that  the  owner  gives  as  man  v.  This  mode  of  arresting  the  com- 
mission of  crime  cannot  be  dispensed  with.    In  many  cases  it  is  the  only  instru- 
ment which  can  confidently  be  relied  on  to  meliorate  the  character  of  the  refrac- 
tory delinquent    If  to  our  army  the  disuse  of  the  lash  has  been  prejudicial,  to  the 
slaveholder  it  would  operate  to  deprive  him  of  the  main  support  to  his  authority. 
For  the  first  class  of  offences,  I  consider  imprisonment  in  the  stocks  at  night,  with 
or  withajDt  hard  labor  in  the  day,  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  cause  of  good  go- 
vernment   His  regular  duty  having  been  performed,  the  slave  anticipates  the  ap- 
proach of  night  with  the  liveliest  emotions.    To  him  it  is  the  period  when  he  can 
freely  indulge  in  the  various  inclinations  of  the  mind.     Then,  unrestrained  and 
■nwatched,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  he  acts  in  any  manner  which  his 
interest  or  his  pleasure  might  dictate.    Deprive  him  of  this  great  source  of  enjoy- 
ment- take  from  him  these  hours  usually  passed  with  his  associates,  and  you 
readily  accomplish  that  which  no  other  known  scheme  has  yet  effected.    To  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion,  many  can  bear  testimon  v.   Experience  has  convinced 
me,  that  there  is  no  punishment  to  which  the  slave  looks  with  more  horror  than 
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that  upon  which  I  am  commenting,  and  none  which  has  been  attended  with  hap- 
pier results. 

Among  the  privileges  of  the  slave,  may  be  considered  that  oftatk  work.  When 
his  daily  labor  is  finished,  he  is  at  liberty  to  cultivate  his  crop,  or  otherwise  to  at- 
tend to  nis  own  concerns.  For  some  offences  the  chancing  of  task  work  into  con- 
stant labor  from  sun  to  sun,  reserving  a  short  period  only  for  meals,  is  a  wise  and 
useful  regulation.  To  this  punishment,  if  the  crime  be  of  an  aggravated  nature, 
the  withholding  from  the  transgressor  his  usual  portion  of  tobacco,  meat  and  other 
comforts  might  be  added.  Another  very  efficacious  means  of  correcting  bad  con* 
duet,  is  the  imposition  of  labor  additional  to  the  task  work.  For  theft,  this  is  a 
rational  punishment.  It  is  proper  on  ordinary  principles,  that  the  slave  by  his  la* 
bor  should  compensate  for  the  loss,  which,  through  nis  knavery,  the  master  has 
sustained.  Whenever  it  is  obvious  that  the  character  oi  the  criminal  is  not  likely 
to  be  amended  by  any  of  the  means  to  which  I  have  so  briefly  adverted,  or.  that 
frequent  recurrence  to  rigorous  punishment,  is  unavoidable  to  attain  that  end,  it  is 
far  better  to  expel  him  from  society  than  to  contaminate  it  by  his  example." 

The  ingenuity  of  this  plan  of  punishments  cannot  be 
denied.  With  a  perfection  of  cruelty  which  commends  it 
to  the  deepest  execration  of  every  generous  heart,  it  is  adapt- 
ed to  meet  all  cases  and  tempers — to  bring  every  face  to 
the  grind-stone  of  oppression.  With  consummate  anato- 
mical skill  it  passes  its  fingers  over  every  slave,  finds  the 
spot  where  he  feels  most  sensibly,  and  cries,  There  apply  the 
pincers — there  let  the  iron  enter  the  soul.  The  stocks ! 
What  has  inspired  the  Hon.  Mr.  Seabrook  with  his  high 
admiration  of  this  effectual  punishment?  How  did  he 
come  to  set  so  great  value  upon  its  "  happier  results"  as  an 
"auxiliary  in  the  cause  of  good  (!)  government?"  The 
answer  deserves  to  be  weighed.  "  Experience"  has  con- 
vinced him,  "  that  there  is  no  punishment  to  which  the 
slave  looks  with  more  horror" !  Yes  EXPERIENCE  ! !  !— 
not  his  own,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  but  that  of  the  wretched 
slave !  He  has  discovered  by  actual  experiments  upon  the 
human  flesh  in  his  possession,  that  confinement  in  the  stocks 
by  night,  will  produce  a  given  amount  of  "  horror,"  with 
less  waste  of  time  from  the  master's  service,  than  any  other 
mode  of  giving  pain.  Hence  he  admires  it !  Does  any  one, 
in  his  simplicity,  suppose  that  the  planters  of  Colleton  Dis- 
trict have  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  "experience"  of 
this  distinguished  President  of  an  Agricultural  Society? 
Does  any  one  suppose  that  a  poor  wretch  groaning  all  night, 
with  his  feet  fast  in  those  cursed  appliances,  is  a  rare  phe- 
nomenon of  cruelty  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mr.  Seabrook's 
well  managed  plantation  ?  Argument  will  be  lost  on  th< 
doubter,  ft  was  wholly  unnecessary  for  Mr.  Seabrook 
allege  that  "  many  could  bear  testimony"  to  the  correctness^ 
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of  his  opinion ;  if  there  were  any  who  could  keep  their 
seats  and  smother  their  indignation  under  his  avowals,  the 
feet  was  proof  enough  that  they  were  hardened  by  partici- 
pation in  the  guilt.  What !  is  it  not  enough  to  take  the 
poor  man's  wages — the  fruit  of  his  hard  toil — his  wife  and 
children  ?  Must  the  tyrant  seize  his  slumbers  too,  and  chain 
his  very  dreams?  This  is  stealing'  from  the  famishing, 
throwing  wormwood  into  the  last  dregs  of  comfort.  We 
care  not  a  straw  for  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  culprit, 
such  a  punishment,  so  administered,  would  be  an  outrage 
upon  a  devil !  Yet  on  the  irrefragable  testimony  of  slave- 
holders themselves,  it  is  a  common  practice  ! 

But  the  physical  cruelty  of  slavery,  great  as  it  is,  is  by 
no  means  the  darkest  feature  in  the  foul  system.  The 
herding  together  of  human  beings  as  brutes,  and  the  ex- 
clusion to  a  great  extent,  of  the  healthful  influences  of  the 
gospel,  have  induced  a  licentiousness  which  is  far  more  la- 
mentable than  toil  and  stripes,  or  even  the  barbarous  stocks. 
Abolitionists  have  been  much  accused  for  their  sweeping 
charges,  on  this  subject.  But  it  will  be  seen  from  Mr.  Sea- 
brook,  that  the  slaves  owe  little  thanks  to  their  masters  if 
the  whole  is  not  true.  He  says,  "  in  general  the  intercourse 
between  servants  is  as  unrestrained  as  the  most  unbridled 
ambition  could  desire.  The  daily  business  of  the  planta- 
tation  having  been  finished,  the  power  of  the  master  practi- 
cally ceases.  He  knows  not,  and  apparently  cares  not,  in 
what  way  the  hours  of  the  night  are  passed  by  his  people." 
11  Polygamy,"  says  Mr  Seabrook,  "  was  at  one  time  a  com- 
mon crime  :  it  is  now  of  rare  occurrence."  The  change  is 
not  difficult  to  account  for.  Marriage  is  less  frequent.  A 
general  system  of  concubinage  prevails.  Hence  it  is  not 
without  reason  that  pro-slavery  writers  urge  upon  masters 
the  duty  of  encouraging  marriages.  In  the  true  spirit  of 
his  system,  Mr.  Seabrook  declares,  that  "  every  attempt  to 
violate  the  moral  law  on  this  subject  ought  not  only  to  be 
frustrated,  but  punished  with  exemplary  severity."  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  this  advice  is  lost  upon  the  master  while 
"  he  knows  not,  and  apparently  cares  not,  in  what  way  the 
hours  of  the  night  are  passed  by  his  people."  But  were  the 
master  disposed  to  enforce  the  obligations  of  the  moral  law 
it  seems  that  he  might  be  frustrated.  "  Between  slaves  on 
the  same  plantation,"  says  Mr.  S.  "  there  is  a  deep  sympa- 
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thy  of  feeling  which  binds  them  so  closely  together,  that  a 
crime  committed  by  one  of  their  number  is  seldom  disco- 
vered through  their  instrumentality."  It  is  true  our  author 
proposes  a  plan  for  overcoming  this  difficulty,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  virtue  will  be  the  gainer  by  it.  His  advice 
is,  "  if  your  investigations  prove  unsuccessful,  rather  than 
that  the  law  should  be  violated  with  impunity,  it  is  far 
better  that  the  whole  plantation  should  be  punished.19 
We  have  the  charity  to  suppose  that  such  comprehensive 
injustice  is  seldom  resorted  to  in  behalf  of  the  moral  law. 
What  is  the  amount  of  religious  instruction  enjoyed  by 
the  slaves?  On  this  pr>int  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Seabrook  af- 
fords a  strong  lig;ht.  To  all  who  are  blessed  with  that  valu- 
able gift  denominated  common  sense,  it  is  little  better  than 
a  work  of  supererogation  to  go  about  to  prove  that  those  who 
enslave  the  body  will  not  care  much  for  the  soul.  If  a  man 
"  love  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love 
God  whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?"  If  he  can  disregard  the 
claims  of  his  brother,  why  should  he  regard  those  of  his 
God?  In  spite,  however,  of  the  obvious  incongruity  of 
slavery  with  the  instruction  of  the  slaves,  either  mentally 
or  morally,  the  impression  has  been  made  by  those  who 
would  put  off  the  day  of  release,  that  the  slaves  are  the 
objects  of  a  religious  culture,  which  is  preparing  them, 
both  for  freedom  in  this  world,  and  happiness  in  the  next 
The  testimony  of  Mr.  Seabrook,  is  well  fitted  to  dispel  any 
such  delusion.  He  examines  three  plans,  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  slaves,  which  have  been  recently  put  forth. 
1.  That  of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  2. 
That  of  a  writer  in  the  Gospel  Messenger ;  and,  3.  That 
contained  in  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Clay,  which  we  have  been 
examining.  What  amount  of  instruction  do  these  plans  con- 
template? The  synod  propose  "  to  preach  the  gospel  to  ser- 
vants" to  establish  "  schools,  daily  or  weekly,  for  negro 
children,"  and,  "  to  conduct  the  labor  and  discipline  of  Vie 
plantation  on  gospel  principles"  The  plan  of  the  Gospel 
Messenger,  recommends  for  the  imitation  of  slaveholders, 
the  example  of  Abraham,  whose  whole  household,  as  well 
as  his  children,  were  under  religious  instruction.  Mr.  Clay 
recommends  preaching,  sabbath  schools,  and  evening  meet- 
ings to  be  conducted  by  slaveholders  themselves  None  of 
these  plans  contemplate  any  other  than  ORAL  instruction. 
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They  propose  no  assemblies  except  under  the  eye  of  the 
master,  and  no  instruction  except  with  his  express  ap- 
probation. That  dangerous  invention,  the  alphabet,  has  no 
place  in  either  of  them.  Yet  Mr.  Seabrook,  in  opposing  all 
these  plans,  proceeds  upon  the  ground  that  they  are  dan- 
gerous innovations  ! — unheard-of  infringements  of  the  pe- 
culiar institutions  of  the  south  ! — extravagant  stretches  of 
liberality  to  the  lower  caste  ! — and  of  direct  revolutionary 
tendency !  Does  the  sun  shine  where  this  champion  of  dark- 
ness predicts  the  ruinous  consequences  of  admitting  a  few 
rays  of  reflected  light  ?* 

Mr.  Seabrook  himself  does  not  "  deny  the  importance  of 
religious  instruction  to  slaves."  But  he  would  have  it  only 
in  the  day  time,  and  confine  it  to  those  "  prominent  portions 
of  Scripture  which  show  the  duties  of  servants  and  the 
rights  of  masters"  !  And  he  is  very  solicitous,  that  the  fear 
of  God  should  not  be  substituted  for  the  fear  of  man.  "  I 
would  also  add,  "  says  he,  "  that  the  fears  of  the  negro 
ought  seldom  to  be  appealed  to  by  the  clergyman  ;  a  merci- 
ful Savior,  and  not  a  revengeful  God,  should,  in  the  main 
be  presented  to  his  mind.  Speak  to  him  mildly  as  a  human 
being  liable  to  error,  and  persuade  him  to  approach  nearer 
to  the  throne  of  Jehovah  by  obeying  those  few  and  simple 
laws,  a  belief  in  which,  we  are  taught,  is  essential  to  future 
happiness.  If  by  word  or  manner  he  is  inspired  with  terror y 
ou  may  make  him  a  madman,  but  never  a  Christian."  If 
r.  Seabrook  is  taught  that  God  does  not  rule  by  terror,  let 
us  digress  to  ask,  why  does  not  he  change  his  system  and 
act  upon  God's  plan  ?  Why  do  his  drivers  frighten  his 
slaves  with  threats  of  those  horrible  stocks  ?—  The  truth  is, 
that  slaveholders  generally,  are  unwilling  that  Christianity 
should  be  taught  to  their  slaves,  any  further  than  they  can 
make  a  tool  01  it  to  serve  their  own  purposes ;  and  as  it  is 
a  two-edged  tool,  they  are  mostly  afraid  to  meddle  with  it  at 
all.    They  complain  that  it  has  too  little  respect  of  persons 

*  Mr.  Clay,  it  is  true,  recommends  that  the  plantation  schools  for  children' 
should  imitate  as  "nearly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  permit,"  the  method  of  in* 
struction  pursued  in  infant  schools.  "  Hymns,  scripture  cards,  the  command- 
men  ts,  parable?,  and  other  select  portions  of  Scripture — especially  such  texts  as 
reprove  their  prevailing  faults,  ore  ihc  most  suitable  lessons."  Prom  this  it  must 
not  be  understood  that  the  cards,  glaring  with  the  "incendiary"  A.  B.  C,  are  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  children.  The  teacher  delivers  them  ORALLY.  This  is  as 
nttr  to  the  practice  of  freedom,  *"  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  permit." 
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to  suit  their  "  peculiar"  state  of  society.  "  Is  it  wise,"  asks 
Mr.  Seabrook,  "on  any  occasion,  to  act  as  though  the  popu- 
lation of  South  Carolina  were  homogeneous  ?  If  our  insti- 
tutions, require,  that  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  state 
should  he  treated  in  every  place  and  at  all  times  as  a  sub- 
ordinate caste,  by  what  authority,  human  or  divine,  does 
the  citizen  violate  that  obligation.  Need  I  say  the  experi- 
ence of  the  world  attests,  that  the  battle  of  the  cross  can  no 
where  be  successfully  waged,  unless  the  laws  of  the  land 
and  the  established  usages  of  society  are  faithfully  che- 
rished and  supported"  We  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Sea- 
brook  would  have  hazarded  this  assertion,  if  the  "  experi- 
ence" of  southern  Christianity,  as  cherishing  and  support- 
ing the  "  usages  of  society"  there,  had  not  fully  borne  him 
out  in  it. 

The  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  effect,  con- 
fess that  southern  Christianity  has  supported  slavery  to  the 
almost  total  neglect  of  the  souls  of  the  slaves.  Here  is  the 
hideous  picture  which  they  draw  of  the  moral  influence  of 
slavery. 

"The  influence  of  the  negroes  upon  the  mora!  and  religious  interests  of  the 
whites  is  destructive  in  the  extreme.  We  cannot  go  into  special  detail.  It  is  un- 
necessary. We  make  our  appeal  to  universal  experience.  We  are  chained  to  a 
putrid  carcase !  It  sickens  and  destroys  us.  We  have  a  millstone  hanging  about 
tile  neck  of  our  society,  to  sink  us  deep  in  the  sea  of  vice.  Our  children  are  cor- 
rupting from  their  infancy,  nor  can  we  prevent  it.  Many  an  anxious  parent,  like 
the  missionary  in  foreign  lands,  wishes  that  his  children  could  be  brought  beyond 
tile  reach  of  tne  corrupting  influence  of  the  depraved  heathen.  Nor  is  this  influ- 
ence confined  to  mere  childhood.  If  that  were  all  it  would  be  tremendous.  But 
it  follows  into  youth,  into  manhood,  and  in  old  age.  And  when  we  come  directly 
into  contact  with  then1  depravity  in  the  management  of  them,  then  come  tempta- 
tions, and  provocation*,  and  trials  that  unsearchable  grace  only  can  enable  us  to 
endure.  In  all  our  intercourse  with  them,  we  are  undergoing  a  process  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  deterioration ;  and  it  requires  almost  superhuman  effort  to  main- 
tain a  high  standing  either  for  intelligence  or  piety." 

This,  too,  is  the  testimony  of  slaveholders,  who  abjure 
with  horror  all  sentiments  of  abolitionary  tendency.  While 
Mr.  Seabrook  discards  the  "necessity"  of  presenting  such  a 
picture,  it  meets  from  him  a  very  slender  denial.  "  Where," 
he  exclaims,  "  was  the  necessity  for  this  fancy  sketch,  as 
I  hold  it  to  be?  Does  it  not  leave  room  for  suspicion,  ad- 
mitting the  soundness  of  the  report  on  the  matter  under  re- 
view, that  the  committee  would  prepare  the  way  for  what 
ought  to  happen  ?"  But  the  Synod  were  unwilling  witnesses. 
They  testified  to  their  own  neglect  of  duty.    They  were 
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driven  out  by  the  spirit  of  an  advancing  age.  Driven,  not 
to  the  extent  of  advocating  instruction  as  a  preparative  to 
emancipation,  but  at  the  risk  of  such  a  possible  result.  "  In 
rebutting"  says  Mr.  S.  "  the  argument,  that  the  end  of  reli- 
gious instruction  will  be  emancipation,  the  committee  [of  the 
synod]  exclaim,  '  Come  what  mayx  as  Christians,  we  have 
.  no  alternative.  If  we  obey  God  our  Savior,  we  must  preach 
the  gospel  to  servants.'  This  is  an  unfortunate  declara- 
tion. Its  inevitable  effect  will  be  to  invalidate  the  opinions 
*nd  principles  which  the  authors  of  the  Report  so  amy  vin- 
dicate." But  what  are  these  "opinions  and  principles"? 
Assuredly  those  which  support  the  right  of  the  planters  to 
their  human  chattels — the  right  of  the  south  to  its  "  pecu- 
liar domestic  policy."  The  Synod  are  at  special  pains  to 
vindicate  themselves  from  all  "foreign  interference."  Have 
we  not  a  claim  then  upon  the  Synod  as  pro-slavery  wit- 
nesses 1 — The  very  pains  taken  by  Mr.  Seabrook  to  prove 
them  in  favor  of  abolition,  shows  strikingly  the  value  of 
their  testimony  to  us,  as  well  as  the  exorbitant  tyranny  of 
slavery.  It  may  not  be  unedifying  to  look  at  another  ot  his 
arguments. 

"  From  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  pamphlet,  as  well  as  from  matters  need- 
lessly introduced,  I  deduce  the  inference,  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Synod. 
slavery  is  unlawful.  Considering  the  command,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world  a  a 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  as  authority  sufficient  for  us  to  bestow  the 
spft  of  God,  upon  every  one  who  does  not  possess  it,  under  of  course  the  limita- 
tion* and  restrictions  imposed  by  society}  tne  impropriety  of  the  following  quota- 
tions) and  comments  will  read.ly  be  perceived : — '  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
the  nations  of  men/  '  Thou  shaft  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  '  The  negroes  are 
oar  neighbors,  for  they  are  men,  members  of  the  same  great  family.  If  they  are 
Hot  our  neighbors,  whom  we  are  bound  to  love,  we  have  no  neighbors  at  alL' 
•  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them'  I  'God  is  no  respecter  of  persons' !  It  is  true  the  committee  say,  that '  this 
Vole  of  action,  does  not  recklessly  break  down  just  distinctions  in  society,1  but  it 
is  equally  true,  that  the  sentences  quoted  contain  the  foundation  argument  on 
'which  the  emancipationist  proposes  to  erect  the  superstructure  of  his  scheme." 

Hence  we  "  deduce  the  inference,"  that  the  Synod  of  South 
Carolina,  are  to  be  quoted  not  only  as  pro-slavery,  but  as 
pro-slavery  in  spite  of  divine  truth,  so  powerful  that  an 
ordinary  slaveholder  shrinks  back  from  it  as  dangerous  and 
incendiary.  With  scripture  condemnation  on  their  tongues, 
they  dare  to  defend  "  southern  institutions."  The  reader 
may,  therefore,  turn  back  to  their  picture  of  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  slavery,  with  the  absolute  conviction  that  it  is  light 
and  fair  compared  with  the  actual  state  q{  facts. 
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The  lights  that  have  been  kindled  up  in  southern  gloom, 
by  Messrs.  Jones,  Clay  and  others,  and  which  serve  to  make 
darkness  visible,  are  treated  by  Mr.  Seabrook  with  the  most 
bitter  contempt,  and  from  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  remarks, 
we  may  infer  that  they  are  regarded  by  the  mass  of  slave- 
holders, not  only  as  innovations,  but  as  attacks  upon  their 
right  of  property.  One  or  two  quotations  will  be  sufficient 
to  make  us  understood : — 

"That  the  slaveholder  and  his  family  should  officiate  as  teachers  to  their  own 
people  is  so  palpably  objectionable,  if  it  were  practicable,  in  every  light  in  which 
the  suggestion  can  be  viewed,  that  I  need  only  observe,  when  the  scene  shall  be 
exhibited  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  tri- daily,  according  to  Mr.  Clay,  or 
weekly,  as  recommended  by  the  committee, "  reading  and  explaining  the  Bible,  and 
conversing  with  their  servants  on  the  subject  of  the  soul's  immortality,"  the  reign 
of  fanaticism  and  misrule  will  have  commenced." 


two  lines  of  a  hymn,  that  they  may  join  in  the  exercises."   This  is  a  device  of  the 
levelers,  and  too  heterodox  for  the  present  slate  of  public  opinion" 

"  Another  mode  of  communicating  religious  information  to  slaves,  upon  which 
Mr.  Clay  comment!*,  is,  what  he  terms,  domestic,  to  be  conducted  by  the  resident 
planter  and  his  family.  This  mode  must  have  been  suggested  to  Mr.  Clay  by  ft 
Tappanist.  If  friendly  to  the  policy  and  perpetuity  01  our  institutions,  it  could 
not  nave  been  the  fruit  of  his  own  reflections. 

These  quotations  we  make  with  no  reference  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  various  plans  of  oral  religious  instruction,  but 
to  show  the  present  actual  condition  of  the  slaves,  in  regard 
to  a  knowledge  of  those  truths,  which  are  essential  to  human 
salvation.  We  think  we  have  proved  that  slaveholders,  as 
&  mass,  are  guilty  of  the  wilful  murder  of  the  souls  on 
which  they  have  laid  their  unhallowed  hands.  That  nothing 
like  a  serious  effort  has  ever  been  made,  by  any  considerable 
body  of  slaveholders,  for  the  instruction  and  salvation  of  the 
slaves — and  that  the  slaveholders  generally  are  determined 
it  NEVER  SHALL  BE  MADE. 

In  conclusion,  we  hardly  need  remark,  that  when  aboli- 
tionists assert  that  the  slaves  are  defrauded  of  their  wages, 
driven  with  the  whip,  over-worked,  under-fed,  cruelly  and 
arbitrarily  punished,  sunk  in  brutal  ignorance,  and  thrust 
away  from  the  words  of  eternal  life,  they  assert  only  what 
is  admitted  by  the  defenders  of  slavery  themselves.  The 
facts  which  they  detail,  as  naturally  flow  from  the  causes 
which  the  slaveholders  avow,  and  in  which  they  glory,  as 
ice  collects  about  the  pole,  or  darkness  ensues  the  absence 
of  the  sun* 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  CODE  OP  ST.  DOMINGO. 

Prom  the  testimony  of  T.  P.  Buxton,  Esq.  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  several 
West  India  Colonies,  in  relation  to  the  slave  population.    1832. 

An  important  question  here  arises, — What  were  the  mea- 
sures taken  after  emancipation,  to  secure  tranquillity  and 
order,  and  to  rescue  the  planters  and  slaves  from  ruin  ?  One 
of  the  first  steps  was  to  draw  up  a  code  of  rules,  to  be  ob- 
served upon  the  plantations.  The  rules  were  printed  and 
made  public  ;  they  were  also  ordered  to  be  read  aloud  to  all 
the  negroes,  in  their  own  dialect,  upon  every  estate,  at  short 
and  fixed  periods.  The  preamble  to  these  regulations,  while 
it  proclaimed  freedom  to  all,  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of 
industry  in  all,  without  which  every  thing  would  go  to  ruin. 

These  rules  underwent  modification  from  time  to  time ; 
but  their  general  object  was  to  prevent  oppression  on  the 
part  of  the  master,  and  to  secure  good  order,  and  to  stimu- 
late industry  on  the  part  of  the  laborer  : — They  took  away 
from  the  master  the  use  of  the  whip  and  of  the  chain,  and 
of  every  other  instrument  of  correction,  either  by  himself 
or  his  authority ;  in  short,  all  power  of  arbitrary  punish- 
ment, under  severe  penalties.  On  the  other  hand,  that  a 
just  subordination  might  be  maintained,  all  laborers  offend- 
ing against  the  established  rules,  or  not  performing  their 
contracts,  were  to  be  brought  before  a  magistrate,  who  should 
examine  the  case  and  decide  it  according  to  fixed  principles. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject,  happily,  great  aid  may  be  de- 
rived from  papers  already  on  the  table  of  Parliament,  more 
particularly  the  report  of  Mr.  Consul-General  Mackenzie, 
(No.  18,  of  1829,)  and  that  of  Major  Moody,  (No.  81,  of 
1826.)  In  the  documents  contained  in  those  two  reports, 
unsophisticated  by  the  comments  either  of  the  Consul-Gen- 
eral or  of  the  Commissioner,  ample  and  satisfactory  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  will  be  found. 

The  earliest  Agricultural  Code,  in  point  of  date,  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Mackenzie's  Report,  p.  Ill — 117.  It  was 
issued  by  the  Commissioner  Polverel,  on  the  28th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1794,  and  was  intended  to  carry  into  full  and  extended 
effect,  the  regulations  he  had  previously  enjoined  in  three 
different  ordinances,  issued  by  him  on  the  27th  of  August, 
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and  21st  of  October,  1793,  and  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1794.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  not  given  these 
previous  regulations,  and  we  only  know  of  them  by  their 
being  referred  to  in  the  final  ordinance  of  the  28th  of  Fe- 
bruary, as  having  fixed  the  relative  proportions  of  produce 
which  the  laborers  contracting  to  work  for  shares  were  to 
receive,  as  well  as  the  laborers  by  the  year  or  by  the  day. 

As  the  ordinance  of  the  28th  of  February,  1794,  is  the 
basis  of  all  the  subsequent  codes  of  agriculture  which  have 
been  adopted  in  St.  Domingo,  it  is  important  to  understand 
its  nature.  It  will  be  found  at  full  length  in  Mr.  Macken- 
zie's Report ;  but,  considering  its  bearing  on  the  present  in- 
quiry, an  abstract  of  it,  which  may  be  easily  verified  by  a 
reference  to  the  report  itself,  may  be  of  use. 

The  ordinance  is  entitled  "  Regulations  of  Police,  respect- 
ing Cultivation  and  Cultivators."  and  is  said  to  be  issued  by 
'•  Etiennc  Polverel,  Civil  Commissary  of  the  Republic,  dele- 
gated to  the  French  islands,  for  the  purpose  of  re-establish- 
ing the  public  order  and  tranquillity."  It  is  prefaced  by  the 
following  observations. 

"  The  enfranchisement  of  the  Africcins  has  produced  in 
St.  Domingo  a  mode  of  cultivation  unknown  in  France, 
and  of  which,  even  in  the  Colonies,  they  have  not  hitherto 
suspected  the  possibility.  Agriculture,  in  France,  furnishes 
only  raw  products.  Each  of  its  establishments  requires 
few  hands  and  few  implements  of  tillage,  and  has  nothing 
in  common  with  manufactories  designed  to  increase  the 
value  of  the  raw  material. 

"  In  the  colonies,  moreover,  they  have  hitherto  only 
known  cultivation  by  slaves.  A  whip  set  in  motion  by  the 
will  of  the  master,  has  impelled  the  movements  nf  the 
whole  establishment.  The  establishments  are  both  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing.  They  not  only  produce  the  raw 
materials,  but  they  give  to  them  form  and  value.  One  far 
mily,  therefore,  does  not  suffice,  as  in  France,  to  form  an 
establishment. 

"Each  establishment  contains  a  numerous  population, 
sometimes  exceeding  that  of  small  towns  and  villages  in 
Europe ;  and  it  is  on  free  hands,  and  voluntary  labor,  that 
these  important  establishments  will  henceforward  have  to 
depend  for  their  existence  and  activity. 

u  Since  the  abolition  of  fiefs  and  tithes,  few  rural  laws 
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are  needed  in  France  ;  she  has  probably  at  present  all  that 
are  necessary ;  and  in  the  colonies,  while  there  were  only 
masters  and  slaves,  none  were  required. 

"  But  to  give  a  uniform  direction  to  large  bodies,  who  re- 
quire to  be  guided,  but  whom  no  power  has  a  right  to  com- 
pel ;  to  induce  them  to  concur  freely  to  the  same  end  ;  to 
maintain  peace  and  order  among  them  ;  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  liberty,  and  to  protect  effectually  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty and  the  productions  of  industry ;  powerfully  to  ex- 
cite that  industry,  and  to  make  the  general  prosptfity  the 
result  of  the  greatest  gain  of  each  individual ; — to  effect 
all  this  there  must  be  rural  laws;  appropriate  to  the  kfc&l 
circumstances ;  to  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  its  prodtKs- 
tions ;  to  the  mode  of  culture  which  these  require,  and.  to 
the  civil  and  political  condition,  and  to  the  manners  and 
character  of  the  cultivators. 

"  May  the  ready  concurrence  of  the  cultivators  render 
unnecessary  the  greater  part  of  the  rules  of  this  ordinance, 
that  there  may  no  longer  exist  in  the  colonies  but  two 
classes  of  cultiva'ors — proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  cultivators 
sharing  with  them  in  the  products  of  cultivation !  This 
seems  the  only  means  of  insuring  large  incomes  to  the  pro- 
prietors, and  freedom  and  comfort  to  the  laborers  ;  of  pre- 
serving the  public  peace  and  order,  and  of  maintaining 
liberty  and  equality  forever. 

"  The  cultivator  who  does  not  share  in  the  fruit  of  his 
labor,  is  always  looking  for  the  largest  wages  and  the  least 
work  ;  while  the  sole  interest  of  the  laborer  who  shares  the 
produce  is  to  increase  that  produce,  and  consequently  to 
augment  his  own  receipts  and  the  proprietor's  income ;  and 
as  to  the  cultivator  on  these  terms,  he  need  not  be  disturbed 
respecting  die  future ;  the  products  of  the  soil  must  first 
provide  the  means  of  his  subsistence  and  clothing,  even 
when  he  shall  be  unfitted  for  labor  by  age  or  infirmity. 

"  The  cultivator,  therefore,  who  shares  in  the  produce,  is 
absolutely  independent  of  the  proprietor ;  he  is  his  equal, 
in  all  the  force  of  that  term? 

"  Of  all  the  methods  of  proceeding  which  can  be  adopted 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  colonies,  the  association  of  the  cul- 
tivators with  the  proprietors,  on  the  principle  of  sharing  in 
the  products  of  the  soil,  is  that  which  unites  the  greatest 
advantages  both  for  the  one  and  the  other.    It  makes  a  re- 
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turn  to  the  former  slavery  forever  impossible  ;  it  establishes 
an  equality  to  the  greatest  extent  which  is  attainable  among 
a  civilized  people ;  and  it  gives  to  all  classes  an  equal  in- 
terest in  respecting  and  protecting  property,  and  in  multi- 
plying the  products  of  the  soil." 

The  regulations  which  follow  are  divided  into  six  heads : 
"  1.  Condition  of  the  people  ;  2.  Of  cultivators  generally ; 
3.  Of  cultivators  sharing  in  the  produce  (cultivateurs  por- 
tionaires) ;  4.  Of  cultivators  for  daily  hire ;  5.  Of  cultivators 
by  the  month,  or  for  a  longer  period ;  and,  6.  General  regu- 
lations."   The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  them. 

I.  There  are  not,  and  will  not  henceforward  be,  in  St 
Domingo,  any  more  than  in  France,  any  but  free  persons. 
Every  individual  may  contract  with  another  for  his  time 
and  labor,  but  he  can  neither  sell  himself,  nor  be  sold.  The 
property  in  his  person  is  inalienable.  The  French  republic 
admits  not  of  slavery.  The  rights  of  men  are  equality,  li- 
berty, safety,  property.  In  the  present  ordinance,  man  is 
considered  only  in  his  agricultural  relations.  He  is  either 
a  proprietor  of  the  soil,  or  a  cultivator  of  that  which  belongs 
to  another.  Here  I  only  distinguish  these  two  classes,  the 
present  ordinance  being  for  them  alone.  But,  neither  from 
this,  nor  from  any  other  distinction,  can  any  inequality  arise 
among  men  in  respect  to  civil  and  political  rights  ;  they  are 
all  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  as  they  are  by  nature.  But, 
besides  the  general  laws  which  unite  and  protect  all  citizens, 
there  exist  peculiar  relations  between  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  and  the  cultivators  of  it;  and  it  is  to  these  relations 
alone  that  the  following  rules  apply. 

II.  The  cultivators  of  another  person's  estate  are  divided 
into  three  classes  ; — those  who  share  in  the  produce,  those 
who  are  hired  by  the  year  or  the  month,  and  those  who 
are  hired  by  the  day. 

III.  In  respect  of  cultivators  for  shares  of  the  produce, 
the  ordinary  day's  labor  is  limited  to  about  nine  hours,  viz  : — 
from  sunrise  to  half  past  eight ;  from  half  past  nine  to  twelve; 
and  from  two  till  sunset;  and  in  crop  time  it  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  manager 
(econome-gerant)  of  each  plantation  shall  keep  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  days,  and  hours  of  the  day,  in  which  the  la- 
borers or  any  part  of  them  shall  have  been  absent  from  their 
work,  and  shall  specify  the  names  of  the  defaulters,  and  the 
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time  of  their  absence ;  and  that  time  being  estimated  at 
three  livres  a  day  for  each  man,  and  two  livres  a  day  for 
each  woman,  and  proportionably  for  the  hours  of  absence, 
the  amount,  at  each  distribution  of  the  revenue  of  the  plan- 
tation, shall  be  deducted  from  the  shares  of  the  defaulters, 
and  added  to  those  of  the  proprietor,  the  manager,  the  over- 
seers (conducteurs,)  and  the  other  laborers,  not  defaulters, 
m  the  proportions  prescribed  in  the  proclamation  of  the 
31st  of  October,  1793,  and  in  the  30th  and  31st  articles  of 
the  regulations  of  the  7th  instant.  [These  are,  unfortu- 
nately, wanting.]  And  if  the  manager  omit  to  record  de- 
faulters, the  amount  of  such  defaults,  and  an  equal  amount 
deducted  from  the  share  of  the  manager,  shall  be  distributed 
in  like  manner  between  the  proprietor,  the  overseers  and 
the  cultivators,  not  in  default.  In  cases  of  extraordi- 
nary urgency  arising  from  the  state  of  the  crops,  certain 
prescribed  measures  may  be  taken  for  extending  the  period 
of  labor  during  the  night  beyond  the  customary  hours,  so 
as  to  prevent  loss  to  all  parties.  The  overseers  shall  alone 
order  and  direct  the  labors  of  the  young.  They  alone  shall 
be  charged  with  executing  the  instructions  of  those  who 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  estate,  directing  and  superin- 
tending the  labors  at  all  times,  both  out  of  crop  and  in 
crop  time.  The  laborers  shall  be  bound  to  obey  the  over- 
seer, and  the  overseers  to  obey  each  other  according  to  their 
rank;  but  their  authority  shall  be  confined  to  the  cultiva- 
tion and  good  order  of  the  plantation.  Those  laborers  who 
in  these  points  shall  formally  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of 
the  overseers,  shall  be  subject  to  a  month's  imprisonment, 
with  labor  during  the  day  on  public  works,  and  shall  be 
deprived  during  that  time  of  their  share  of  the  produce. 
An  inferior  overseer  disobeying  his  superior  shall  be  pun- 
ished in  like  manner  for  two  months.  If,  to  insubordina- 
tion, menaces  and  an  attempt  to  strike  be  added,  the  penalty 
may  be  extended  to  six  months  in  case  of  laborers,  and  to 
twelve  months  in  case  of  sub-overseers,  who  shall  also  be 
made  incapable  of  again  exercising  any  authority.  If  the 
superior  should  be  struck  by  the  inferior,  the  latter  shall  be 
excluded  from  any  association  of  laborers  working  for 
shares,  and  shall  be  subject  to  trial  by  the  penal  code.  If 
the  majority  of  the  laborers  should  be  guilty  of  acts  of  in- 
subordination, besides  being  punished  individually,  they 
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shall  be  forced  to  quit  the  plantation,  the  proprietor  being 
at  liberty  to  replace  them  by  other  cultivators.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  overseer  shall  strike  one  who  is  under  him, 
or  shall  place  him,  by  his  own  authority,  under  restraint  or 
in  prison,  he  shall  be  deprived  of  his  office,  and  declared 
incapable  of  directing  freemen ;  and  if  blood-shed,  or  any 
grave  injury  should  follow,  he  shall  be  tried  and  punished 
according  to  the  penal  code.  This  rule  applies  to  all  men, 
women,  and  children.  In  case  of  quarrels,  threats  and  acts 
of  violence  among  the  cultivators,  the  overseers  shall  place 
the  parties  under  arrest,  and  endeavor  to  reconcile  them; 
and  the  aggressors  shall  be  confined  to  their  houses  for  three 
successive  Sundays.  If  the  violence  or  threats  are  used  to- 
wards women,  or  aged  or  infirm  persons,  the  person  guilty 
shall  be  punished  further  with  a  fine  of  half  his  share  of 
the  produce  of  the  plantation  ;  and  if  the  offence  be  repeat- 
ed, he  shall  be  turned  off  the  plantation,  and  excluded  from 
all  other  associations  laboring  for  shares. 

A  number  of  rules  are  then  prescribed  for  punishing  by 
pecuniary  penalties,  the  theft,  or  the  appropriation  of  the 
common  property  of  the  plantation  for  private  ends,  by 
either  the  proprietor,  the  manager,  the  overseers,  or  the  cul- 
tivators for  shares.  If  the  delinquents  are  unable  to  pay  the 
fine,  they  shall  be  imprisoned  and  employed  on  the  public 
works,  at  daily  wages,  till  the  amount  is  paid.  The  same 
rules  apply  to  portioning  the  property  of  individuals.  The 
repetition  of  the  offence  shall  be  punished  by  being  turned 
off  the  plantation,  and  being  declared  unworthy  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  any  similar  association.  Any  voluntary  injury 
done  to  the  property  or  the  animals  on  the  plantation,  shall 
be  punished  in  the  same  manner.  Strict  rules  are  also  laid 
down  as  to  damages  done  by  pig's,  &c. ;  also  for  the  due 
care  and  distribution  of  water,  whether  for  common  use,  or 
for  turning  mills,  or  for  irrigation,  with  suitable  penalties 
for  neglect  or  transgression. 

Every  manager  neglecting  to  keep  in  due  form  the  pre- 
scribed registers,  or  who  shall  correct  or  strike  any  overseer 
or  cultivator,  or  who  shall  cause  any  other  person  to  do  so, 
shall  be  deprived  of  his  office,  and  rendered  incapable  of 
filling  such  office  in  future.  Every  manager  who  appro- 
priates to  himself  any  part  of  the  money  deposited  in  the 
common  chest  shall  be  punished  in  like  manner,  besides 
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paying"  double  the  sum  subtracted.    The  manager,  how- 
ever, shall  be  protected  from  all  menace  or  violence. 

No  cultivator,  working  for  a  share  of  the  produce,  can  be 
deprived  of  his  rights  during  the  year  for  which  he  has 
contracted,  except  in  the  cases  expressly  mentioned  above. 
A  cultivator  quitting  the  plantation  during  the  year,  must 
find  a  substitute  approved  by  his  fellow  laborers ;  and  if  he 
intends  quitting  it  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  must  give  two 
months  notice,  under  penalty.  A  cultivator  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded at  the  end  of  the  year  but  only  by  a  vote  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  cultivators,  of  which  he  shall  have  two  months 
notice.  An  establishment  for  cultivating  by  shares,  can 
only  be  broken  up  when  a  majority  of  the  cultivators  refuse 
to  perform  their  contract,  or  when  it  is  found  necessary  to 
expel  the  cultivators  for  insubordination,  or  when  they  are 
reduced  to  less  than  half  their  number  by  death,  weakness, 
voluntary  retirement,  or  forcible  removal.  In  these  cases 
the  proprietor  may  form  a  new  association  of  cultivators  for 
shares,  or  employ  laborers  for  him  by  the  day  or  the  year ; 
but  he  cannot  even  then  turn  off  the  old,  the  young,  or  the 
infirm.  If,  however,  the  association,  though  reduced,  shall 
be  able  two  months  before  the  close  of  the  year,  to  recruit  to 
three  fourths  of  their  complement,  the  proprietor  shall  not 
be  at  liberty  to  discontinue  the  establishment.  Whenever 
the  reduced  state  of  the  establishment,  or  the  urgency  of 
the  season,  puts  in  peril  a  part  of  the  crop,  or  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  prepare  for  the  future  crop,  the  proprietor  may 
strengthen  the  establishment  by  such  number  of  day  laborers 
as  he  shall  judge  necessary,  the  cost  of  such  hired  labor  be- 
ing charged  to  the  common  fund,  and  being  first  paid  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  plantation.  Every  other  cause  of 
difference  or  quarrel  between  proprietors  and  cultivators 
than  those  hereinbefore  regulated,  shall  be  settled  by  the 
course  of  law  common  to  all  citizens ;  all,  whether  proprie- 
tors or  cultivators,  being  in  every  other  respect  on  a  footing 
of  equality. 

IV.  The  rules  with  respect  to  laborers  by  the  day,  as 
to  periods  of  labor,  submission  to  the  overseers,  peaceable- 
ness  of  demeanor,  protection  from  violence,  &c.  are  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  chapter ;  their  offences  being  punishable 
by  dismissal  and  loss  of  wages.  They  are  not,  however, 
to  have  overseers  (conducteurs)  of  their  own  choice,  as  is 
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the  case  with  laborers  for  shares,  but  are  to  submit  to  the 
overseers  already  chosen  by  such.*  Work  from  sunset  to 
sunrise,  when  required,  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  half 
an  escalin  (a  ninth  of  a  dollar)  an  hour  in  the  case  of  men, 
or  in  the  case  of  women  a  third  of  an  escalin. 

V.  The  hire  for  field  work  of  laborers  hired  by  the  month 
or  longer,  is  fixed,  for  men  above  eighteen,  at  four  dollars ; 
for  women,  at  two  dollars  and  a  half;  and  for  persons  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen,  at  two  dollars  ;  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  If  they  quit  before  the  end  of  the  term,  they 
shall  forfeit  the  wages  due  ;  if  they  are  dismissed  before  the 
term,  they  shall  be  paid  for  all  the  time  that  is  to  run.  The 
hire  of  mechanics  and  artizans  shall  be  settled  by  special 
contract. 

VI.  The  justices  of  the  peace  and  their  assessors,  shall 
have  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  comprised  in  this  ordinance; 
and  where  none  have  been  yet  appointed,  the  jurisdiction 
shall  belong  to  the  military  commandant,  and  to  one  or 
other  of  them  in  all  case3  of  accusation,  arrest,  and  prosecu- 
tion, the  necessary  papers  and  proofs  shall  be  sent. 

The  present  ordinance  shall  be  printed,  published  on 
three  successive  Sundays  in  a  loud  and  intelligible  voice, 
and  explained  in  the  Creole  dialect  during  the  hours  of  mar- 
ket, and  in  the  market  place  of  the  chief  place  of  each  pa- 
rish, and  posted  up  in  all  conspicuous  and  frequented 
places,  and  at  the  chief  dwelling  houses  of  plantations.  It 
shall  also  be  duly  registered  in  all  superior  as  well  as  infe- 
rior courts,  and  sent  to  all  the  principal  officers,  civil  and 
military,  who  are  all  made  responsible  for  its  due  execution. 

The  above  ordinance  of  Polverel  appears  to  have  been 
in  full  force  from  the  time  of  its  promulgation,  28th  Febru- 
ary, 1794,  until  the  beginning  of  August,  1798.  During 
that  interval  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  had  risen  to  the  chief 
command  ;  and  it  is  of  this  period  that  Colonel  Malenfant, 
in  a  passage  already  cited,  speaks,  when  he  says  "  The  colony 
flourished  under  Toussaint  The  whites  lived  happily  and 
in  peace  upon  their  estates,  and  the  negroes  continued  to 
work  for  tnem."  This  statement,  as  has  also  been  shown, 
was  fully  confirmed  by  General  La  Croix,  who,  as  well  as 

*  What  resemblance  can  possibly  exist  between  the  conducteur  of  Hayti  and 
ths  driver  of  Jamaica,  the  former  being  thus  chosen  by  the  laborers,  to  guide 
their  labors  and  protect  their  interests? 
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Colonel  Malenfant,  served  in  St.  Domingo  at  the  time.  His 
words  are,  that  the  Commissioner  Santhonax,  who  had  been 
recalled  to  France,  on  returning  to  the  colony  in  1796 
"  was  astonished  at  the  state  in  which  he  found  it."  "  This," 
he  adds,  "  was  owing  to  Toussaint,  who,  while  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  order  and  discipline  among  the  black 
troops,  had  succeeded  also  in  making  the  black  laborers 
return  to  the  plantations,  there  to  resume  cultivation."  In 
the  next  year,  1797,  the  same  author  tells  us  that  the  colony 
was  marching  "as  by  enchantment,  towards  its  ancient 
splendor ;  cultivation  prospered,  every  day  produced  per- 
ceptible proofs  of  its  progress."  The  testimony  of  General 
Vincent,  another  eye-witness,  is  to  the  same  effect. 

The  war,  which  had  been  waged  by  England  in  St.  Do- 
nriago  with  such  disastrous  expense  of  blood  and  treasure, 
far  the  purpose  of  restoring  slavery,  and  which  must  have 
extensively  interfered  with  the  progress  of  cultivation,  was 
brought  to  a  close  at  this  time  by  a  convention  between 
Toussaint  and  the  English  General  Mai tland,  leaving  Tous- 
saint in  possession  of  the  whole  island.  To  repress  the  dis- 
orders to  which  warfare  had  necessarily  given  birth,  and  to 
give  a  renewed  impulse  to  cultivation,  a  fresh  ordinance  was 
issued  on  the  3d  of  August,  1798,  accompanied  by  an  ur- 
gent call  on  all  public  functionaries  to  exert  themselves  in 
giving  it  effect.  "  In  St.  Domingo,  as  in  France,"  says  this 
address,  "  Royalists  and  Anarchists  see  with  dismay  the 
establishment  of  constitutional  order  ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  colony,  try  all  means  of  impeding 
the  progress  of  cultivation.  ( Let  us  persuade  the  cultiva- 
tors,' they  say,  'that  liberty  consists  in  doing  no  work  ;  and 
if  we  succeed,  we  shall  certainly  restore  slavery,  since  the 
colony,  yielding  no  resource,  will  be  abandoned  by  the  mo- 
ther country.'  But  no,  the  true  friends  of  liberty  will  make 
the  cultivators  sensible  that  labor  alone  can  render  them 
happy,  both  by  procuring  for  them  in  abundance  the  means 
of  providing  for  the  wants  of  their  families,  and  by  raising 
the  colony  to  the  degree  of  splendor  to  which  it  ought  to 
aspire." 

The  ordinance  itself,  which  will  be  found  at  page  95  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  report,  premises  that  since  agricultuie  is 
the  foundation  of  prosperity  to  a  state  ;  that  since  in  order 
to  make  agriculture  flourish,  all  possible  means  must  be 
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adopted  for  assuring  to  the  cultivators  the  fruit  of  their  toils ; 
that  since  cultivators  and  proprietors  are  authorized  to  enter 
into  mutual  contracts  for  a  limited  time ;  that  since,  by 
means  of  a  good  police,  the  colonial  cultivators  may  attain 
to  a  still  greater  degree  of  comfort  than  those  of  France; 
and,  finally,  that  since  the  industrious  will  derive  less  from 
their  exertions,  if  their  brethren  of  the  same  establishment 
are  permitted  to  live  in  idleness  and  vagrancy ;  therefore 
these  further  resolutions  are  issued.  The  regulations  spoken 
of  refer  to  the  division  of  the  produce  between  the  cultiva- 
tors and  the  proprietor.  The  cultivators  are  to  enjoy  a 
fourth  of  the  revenue  of  the  plantation,  from  which  no  de- 
duction shall  be  made  on  any  pretext,  either  for  expenses  or 
taxes;  and  till  this  fourth  is  paid,  the  proprietor  can  dispose 
of  no  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  estate  ;  the  share  of  the 
cultivators  also  being  conveyed  by  him  to  the  nearest  place 
of  shipment.  Besides  this,  the  cultivators  shall  have  ade- 
quate provision  grounds  allotted  to  each  family  of  them,  and 
shall  have  medical  attendance  and  medicine  at  the  pro- 
prietor's expense.  Proprietors,  or  managers,  are  bound  to 
act  as  fathers  of  families  towards  the  cultivators,  and  to  in* 
duce  them  to  farm  legitimate  marriages^  by  making  them 
sensible  that  such  unions  "are  the  best  means  of  securing  to 
themselves  the  enjoyment  of  all  social  blessings  ;  of  obtain- 
ing consolation,  care,  and  assistance  in  sorrow  and  sickness; 
of  promoting  that  purity  of  manners  which  is  so  essential 
to  happiness  and  health ;  of  rapidly  increasing  population ; 
and  of  extending  cultivation  and  augmenting  its  products." 
The  hours  of  labor  vary  a  little  from  the  former  regulation 
of  Polverel.  They  extend  from  day-dawn  to  eleven  of  the 
forenoon,  with  an  interval  for  breakfast,  and  from  two  until 
dusk  in  the  afternoon,  the  mid-day  interval  extending  to 
three  hours.  An  exact  account  is  to  be  kept  of  the  days 
and  hours  of  attendance  of  every  cultivator,  with  a  view  of 
regulating  accordingly  the  distribution  of  shares.  The  term 
of  contracts  for  labor  is  extended  from  one  to  three  years, 
and  they  are  to  be  registered  gratis  by  the  justices  of  the 

Cace  or  the  municipal  officers ;  and  a  year's  notice  must 
given,  mutually  by  the  proprietor  and  cultivator,  of  the 
intention  to  dissolve  the  contract.  Penalties  are  annexed 
for  violating  such  contracts,  and  for  causing  tumults  or  dis- 
turbances on  the  plantations,  consisting  of  pecuniary  fines, 
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imprisonment,  and  labor  on  the  public  works.  The  com- 
mandants of  quarters  are  to  superintend  the  police,  and 
maintain  order  on  the  plantations.  The  managers  of  estates 
shall  have  power  to  give  leave  of  absence  to  the  cultivator, 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  arrondissement  in  which  the  plan- 
tation is  situated.  Beyond  that  they  must  have  passports 
from  the  constituted  authorities.  Every  month  these  regu- 
lations must  be  read  on  the  plantations,  and  they  must  be 
printed  and  published,  and  fixed  up  in  the  conspicuous 
places,  and  sent  to  all  the  authorities,  civil  and  military, 
who  are  held  responsible  for  their  execution. 

These  regulations  on  the  subject  of  cultivation,  the  work 
of  Toussaint,  but  differing  little,  either  in  their  principles  or 
details,  from  those  of  Polverel  already  abstracted,  appear  to 
have  continued  in  force  from  August,  1798,  until  the  arrival 
of  the  French  army  in  St.  Domingo,  in  February,  1802. 
Toussaint  indeed,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1801,  gave  a  new  con- 
stitution to  St.  Domingo,  intended  to  prevent  the  restoration 
of  slavery,  and  which  he  employed  General  Vincent  to  con* 
vey  to  Bonaparte,  but  he  made  no  chancre  in  the  regulations 
respecting  agriculture — a  presumption  that  he  deemed  them 
adequate  to  their  purpose. — (See  Report  of  the  Lords1  Com. 
pp.  843—847.) 


iREVIEW.-THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE. 

IT  THS  XDITOB. 

T\e  Element*  of  Moral  Science.    By  Fbawcw  Watland,  D.  D.    Second 
Cooke  &  Co.    New- York,  1835.— 1  VoL  8to.  pp.  44a 


who  sees  the  machinery  of  a  manufactory  in  the  full 
whirl  of  successful  operation,  cannot  doubt  that  every  part 
it  adapted  to  fulfil  a  certain  appropriate  office  in  subserviency 
to  die  ruling  design  on  which  the  whole  was  constructed. 
That  design  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  the  best  possible. 
Bat  for  any  wheel  to  cease  its  motion  in  harmony  with  the 
system  to  which  it  belongs,  and  move  in  conformity  to  the 
design  of  even  a  more  productive  system,  of  which  in  a 
supposable  case,  it  might  form  a  part,  would  be  a  fault.  So, 
the  existing  universe,  for  aught  we  know,  might  have  been 
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conformed  to  a  design  productive,  when  carried  into  full 
operation,  of  a  greater  amount  of  happiness ;  but  for  any 
member  of  the  present  universe  to  act  in  reference  to  a  sup- 
posed greatest  possible  amount  of  happiness,  rather  than  in 
reference  to  the  will  of  his  Creator,  as  indicated  in  his  own 
constitution,  is  no  less  absurd  than  the  independent  motion  of 
the  over-wise  wheel.  Again,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
present  universe  is  adapted  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  happiness,  and  that  for  this  reason  its  members 
are  bound  to  fulfil  their  parts  in  conformity  with  the  design 
of  the  whole,  the  plan  is  exalted  in  authority  above  the 
planner.  The  Creator  is  made  the  slave  of  an  abstract  end, 
from  which  he  could  not  have  deviated,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing the  allegiance  of  his  own  creatures — a  palpable  absurd- 
ity. Hence  the  only  right  theory  of  moral  obligation  is 
that  which  refers  it  directly  to  the  WILL  OF  THE  CRE- 
ATOR, and  not  to  an  end  which  He  may,  or  may  not,  have 
had  in  view  in  the  creation.  And  hence,  too,  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  we  derive  our  notion  of  the  moral  quality  of 
actions,  from  a  notion  of  their  tendency  to  the  greatest  hap- 

Iriness  or  otherwise.  If  the  reason  of  our  moral  obligation 
ies  in  the  will  of  God,  our  sense  of  that  obligation  cannot 
spring  from  the  perception  of  an  end  which  He  may,  or 
may  not,  have  willed.  The  verdict  of  common  sense  is 
clear  on  this  point.  The  parent  expects  obedience  from  his 
child,  as  the  result  of  a  spontaneous  sense  of  obligation,  not 
of  a  calculation  of  consequences.  The  whole  government 
of  the  parent  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  of  a  constitu- 
tional moral  sense  in  the  child.  Otherwise  it  would  be  ty- 
rannical, if  not  absurd,  for  the  parent  to  exercise  authority, 
till  the  child  should  be  able  fully  to  comprehend  his  plans 
and  reasons. 

Constituted  as  things  are,  it  is  demonstrably  certain  that 
the  greatest  happiness  of  any  individual  must  lie  in  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God — otherwise  God  has  adapted  his 
plan  to  frustrate  his  own  will,  having  introduced  a  prepon- 
derance of  motive  to  that  effect.  But  to  say  that  the  hap- 
piness of  the  individual,  or  of  the  community,  is  the  ground 
of  obligation  to  obey  God,  is  to  shut  out  God  from  his  own 
universe,  or  if  not  to  shut  Him  out,  it  is  to  make  Him,  in 
spite  of  his  glorious  and  incomparable  nature,  a  mere  unit 
among  the  works  of  his  own  hands — '  altogether  such  a  one 
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as  ourselves.'  If  we  may  reverently  use  such  language,  it 
is  the  HAPPINESS  OF  GOD  which  imposes  moral  obliga- 
tion, but  how  is  His  happiness,  whatever  may  be  said  of  its 
absolute  perfection,  to  be  distinguished  from  tne  gratification 
of  His  will — or  His  "  good  pleasure"  1 

But  of  what  use,  it  will  be  asked,  is  this  disquisition  con- 
cerning the  ground  of  moral  obligation,  and  the  existence 
of  conscience  ?  Paley,  and  his  school  of  patch-work  philo- 
sophers, deny  its  use  altogether.    The  former  treats  the  will 
of  God,  the  public  good,  <fcc.  as  synonymous.     He  throws 
all  the  supposed  grounds  of  obligation  into  his  grand  cruci- 
ble for  confounding  distinctions,  and  melts  them  into  a  ho- 
mogeneous mass — the  result  is,  that  moral  obligation  is 
nothing  but  a  "violent  motive"  !  The  existence  of  conscience 
is  with  him  a  question  of  mere  curiosity  !  And  by  this  pro- 
cess the  morals  of  the  age  have  been  unhinged— never  to  be 
restored  till  eternal  truth  is  emancipated  from  the  bondage 
of  "  circumstances,"  and  the  constitution  of  man  is  rein- 
stated in  the  importance  which  God  gave  it.    We  are  among 
the  number,  increasing  if  not  large,  who  believe  that  no 
infidel  has  done  more  to  poison  the  public  morals  of  any 
age,  than  Archdeacon  Paley.     And  it  is  just  here  that  his 
venom  lurks.     His  precepts  are  mostly  good.     He  teaches 
generally  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  yet  in  dip- 
carding  that  monitor,  his  right  maxims  become  doubtful  and 
powerless — ever  ready  to  "  bend  to  circumstances,"  and  his 
philosophy,  thus  set  afloat,  first  exemplified  its  tendency  to 
error  in  some  mischievous  instances  in  his  own  book.     Al- 
though the  subjects  of  Dr.  Paley's  delusion  may  be  slow 
to  see  it,  we  are  not  backward  to  assert  our  belief,  that  the 
prevalence  of  his  system  of  ethics  is  the  principal  reason 
why,  among  Christians,  the  educated  class  are  more  averse 
than  others  to  any  attempt  at  a  general  reformation  of  mo- 
rals.   They  have  been  taught  to  regard  man  as  a  mere 
creature  of  circumstances.     They  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fundamental  and  eternal  principles  of  his  constitution.     In 
making  up  their  decisions  on  great  moral  questions,  they  do 
not  bring  home  the  facts  of  the  issue  to  their  own  bosoms, 
and  take  the  verdict  which  God  utters  there,  through  the 
'still  small  voice.'    Their  inquiry  is,  What  does  the  public 
good  require ;  and  they  take  the  answer  of  public  opinion  ! 
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the  case  with  laborers  for  shares,  but  are  to  submit  to  the 
overseers  already  chosen  by  such.*  Work  from  sunset  to 
sunrise,  when  required,  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  half 
an  escaiin  (a  ninth  of  a  dollar)  an  hour  in  the  case  of  men, 
or  in  the  case  of  women  a  third  of  an  escaiin. 

V.  The  hire  for  field  work  of  laborers  hired  by  the  month 
or  longer,  is  fixed,  for  men  above  eighteen,  at  four  dollars ; 
for  women,  at  two  dollars  and  a  half;  and  for  persons  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen,  at  two  dollars  ;  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  If  they  quit  before  the  end  of  the  term,  they 
shall  forfeit  the  wages  due  ;  if  they  are  dismissed  before  the 
term,  they  shall  be  paid  for  all  the  time  that  is  to  run.  The 
hire  of  mechanics  and  artizans  shall  be  settled  by  special 
contract. 

VI.  The  justices  of  the  peace  and  their  assessors,  shall 
have  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  comprised  in  this  ordinance; 
and  where  none  have  been  yet  appointed,  the  jurisdiction 
shall  belong  to  the  military  commandant,  and  to  one  or 
other  of  them  in  all  case3  of  accusation,  arrest,  and  prosecu- 
tion, the  necessary  papers  and  proofs  shall  be  sent. 

The  present  ordinance  shall  be  printed,  published  on 
three  successive  Sundays  in  a  loud  and  intelligible  voice, 
and  explained  in  the  Creole  dialect  during  the  hours  of  mar- 
ket, and  in  the  market  place  of  the  chief  place  of  each  pa- 
rish, and  posted  up  in  all  conspicuous  and  frequented 
places,  and  at  the  chief  dwelling  houses  of  plantations.  It 
shall  also  be  duly  registered  in  all  superior  as  well  as  infe- 
rior courts,  and  sent  to  all  the  principal  officers,  civil  and 
military,  who  are  all  made  responsible  for  its  due  execution. 

The  above  ordinance  of  Polverel  appears  to  have  been 
in  full  force  from  the  time  of  its  promulgation,  28th  Febru- 
ary, 1794,  until  the  beginning  of  August,  1798.  During 
that  interval  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  had  risen  to  the  chief 
command  ;  and  it  is  of  this  period  that  Colonel  Malenfant, 
in  a  passage  already  cited,  speaks,  when  he  says  "  The  colony 
flourished  under  Toussaint  The  whites  lived  happily  and 
in  peace  upon  their  estates,  and  the  negroes  continued  to 
work  for  them."  This  statement,  as  has  also  been  shown, 
was  fiilly  confirmed  by  General  La  Croix,  who,  as  well  as 

*  What  resemblance  can  possibly  exist  between  the  conducteur  of  Hayti  aid 
tht  driver  of  Jamaica,  the  former  being  thus  chosen  by  the  laborers,  to  guide 
their  labor*  and  protect  their  interests  7 

? 
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Colonel  Malenfant,  served  in  St.  Domingo  at  the  time.  His 
words  are,  that  the  Commissioner  Santhonax,  who  had  been 
recalled  to  France,  on  returning  to  the  colony  in  1796 
"  was  astonished  at  the  state  in  which  he  found  it."  "  This," 
he  adds,  "  was  owing  to  Toussaint,  who,  while  he  had  sue* 
ceeded  in  establishing  order  and  discipline  among  the  black 
troops,  had  succeeded  also  in  making  the  black  laborers 
return  to  the  plantations,  there  to  resume  cultivation."  In 
the  next  year,  1797,  the  same  author  tells  us  that  the  colony 
was  marching  "  as  by  enchantment,  towards  its  ancient 
splendor ;  cultivation  prospered,  every  day  produced  per- 
ceptible proofs  of  its  progress."  The  testimony  of  General 
Vincent,  another  eye-witness,  is  to  the  same  effect. 

The  war,  which  had  been  waged  by  England  in  St.  Do- 
mingo with  such  disastrous  expense  of  blood  and  treasure, 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  slavery,  and  which  must  have 
extensively  interfered  with  the  progress  of  cultivation,  was 
brought  to  a  close  at  this  time  by  a  convention  between 
Toussaint  and  the  English  General  Mai tland,  leaving  Tous- 
saint in  possession  of  the  whole  island.  To  repress  the  dis- 
orders to  which  warfare  had  necessarily  given  birth,  and  to 
give  a  renewed  impulse  to  cultivation,  a  fresh  ordinance  was 
nsued  on  the  3d  of  August,  1798,  accompanied  by  an  ur- 
gent call  on  all  public  functionaries  to  exert  themselves  in 
giving  it  effect.  "  In  St.  Domingo,  as  in  France,"  says  this 
address,  "  Royalists  and  Anarchists  see  with  dismay  the 
establishment  of  constitutional  order  ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  colony,  try  all  means  of  impeding 
die  progress  of  cultivation.  '  Let  us  persuade  the  cultiva- 
tors,' they  say,  'that  liberty  consists  in  doing  no  work  ;  and 
if  we  succeed,  we  shall  certainly  restore  slavery,  since  the 
colony,  yielding  no  resource,  will  be  abandoned  by  the  mo- 
ther country.'  But  no,  the  true  friends  of  liberty  will  make 
the  cultivators  sensible  that  labor  alone  can  render  them 
happy,  both  by  procuring  for  them  in  abundance  the  means 
of  providing  for  the  wants  of  their  families,  and  by  raising 
the  colony  to  the  degree  of  splendor  to  which  it  ought  to 
aspire." 

The  ordinance  itself,  which  will  be  found  at  page  95  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie's  report,  premises  that  since  agricultuie  is 
the  foundation  of  prosperity  to  a  state  ;  that  since  in  order 
to  make  agriculture  flourish,  all  possible  means  must  be 
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adopted  for  assuring  to  the  cultivators  the  fruit  of  their  toils ; 
that  since  cultivators  and  proprietors  are  authorized  to  enter 
into  mutual  contracts  for  a  limited  time ;  that  since,  by 
means  of  a  good  police,  the  colonial  cultivators  may  attain 
to  a  still  greater  degree  of  comfort  than  those  of  France; 
and,  finally,  that  since  the  industrious  will  derive  less  from 
their  exertions,  if  their  brethren  of  the  same  establishment 
are  permitted  to  live  in  idleness  and  vagrancy ;  therefore 
thdse  further  resolutions  are  issued.  The  regulations  spoken 
of  refer  to  the  division  of  the  produce  between  the  cultiva- 
tors and  the  proprietor.  The  cultivators  are  to  enjoy  a 
fourth  of  the  revenue  of  the  plantation,  from  which  no  de- 
duction shall  be  made  on  any  pretext,  either  for  expenses  or 
taxes;  and  till  this  fourth  is  paid,  the  proprietor  can  dispose 
of  no  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  estate  ;  the  share  of  the 
cultivators  also  being  conveyed  by  him  to  the  nearest  place 
of  shipment.  Besides  this,  the  cultivators  shall  have  ade- 
quate provision  grounds  allotted  to  each  family  of  them,  and 
shall  have  medical  attendance  and  medicine  at  the  pro- 
prietor's expense.  Proprietors,  or  managers,  are  bouna  to 
act  as  fathers  of  families  towards  the  cultivators,  and  to  inr 
duce  them  to  form  legitimate  marriages^  by  making  them 
sensible  that  such  unions  "are  the  best  means  of  securing  to 
themselves  the  enjoyment  of  all  social  blessings  ;  of  obtain- 
ing consolation,  care,  and  assistance  in  sorrow  and  sickness: 
of  promoting  that  purity  of  manners  which  is  so  essential 
to  happiness  and  health ;  of  rapidly  increasing  population ; 
and  of  extending  cultivation  and  augmenting  its  products." 
The  hours  of  labor  vary  a  little  from  the  former  regulation 
of  Polverel.  They  extend  from  day-dawn  to  eleven  of  the 
forenoon,  with  an  interval  for  breakfast,  and  from  two  until 
dusk  in  the  afternoon,  the  mid-day  interval  extending  to 
three  hours.  An  exact  account  is  to  be  kept  of  the  dayB 
and  hours  of  attendance  of  every  cultivator,  with  a  view  of 
regulating  accordingly  the  distribution  of  shares.  The  term 
of  contracts  for  labor  is  extended  from  one  to  three  years, 
and  they  are  to  be  registered  gratis  by  the  justices  of  the 
peace  or  the  municipal  officers ;  and  a  year's  notice  must 
be  given,  mutually  by  the  proprietor  and  cultivator,  of  the 
intention  to  dissolve  the  contract.  Penalties  are  annexed 
for  violating  such  contracts,  and  for  causing  tumults  or  dis- 
turbances on  the  plantations,  consisting  of  pecuniary  fines, 
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imprisonment,  and  labor  on  the  public  works.  The  com- 
mandants of  quarters  are  to  superintend  the  police,  and 
maintain  order  on  the  plantations.  The  managers  of  estates 
shall  have  power  to  give  leave  of  absence  to  die  cultivator, 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  arrondissement  in  which  the  plan* 
tation  is  situated.  Beyond  that  they  must  have  passports 
from  the  constituted  authorities.  Every  month  these  regu- 
lations must  be  read  on  the  plantations,  and  they  must  be 
printed  and  published,  and  fixed  up  in  the  conspicuous 
places,  and  sent  to  all  the  authorities,  civil  and  military, 
who  are  held  responsible  for  their  execution. 

These  regulations  on  the  subject  of  cultivation,  the  work 
of  Toussaint,  but  differing  little,  either  in  their  principles  or 
details,  from  those  of  Polverel  already  abstracted,  appear  to 
have  continued  in  force  from  August,  1798,  until  the  arrival 
of  the  French  army  in  St.  Domingo,  in .  February,  1802. 
Toussaint  indeed,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1801,  gave  a  new  con- 
stitution to  St.  Domingo,  intended  to  prevent  the  restoration 
of  slavery,  and  which  he  employed  General  Vincent  to  con- 
vey to  Bonaparte,  but  he  made  no  change  in  the  regulations 
respecting  agriculture — a  presumption  that  he  deemed  them 
adequate  to  their  purpose. — (See  Report  of  the  Lords7  Com. 
pp.  843—847.) 


A  REVIEW.-THB  ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE. 

BY  THX  EDITOB. 

Tlu  ElenunU  of  Moral  Science.    By  Fbawcm  Waylakd,  D.  D.    Second 
■dfekm.    Cooke  &  Co.    New- York,  1836.— 1  VoL  8vo.  pp.  448. 

Hk  who  sees  the  machinery  of  a  manufactory  in  the  full 
whirl  of  successful  operation,  cannot  doubt  that  every  part 
is  adapted  to  ful  fil  a  certain  appropriate  office  in  subserviency 
to  the  ruling  design  on  which  the  whole  was  constructed. 
That  design  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  the  best  possible. 
Bat  for  any  wheel  to  cease  its  motion  in  harmony  with  the 
system  to  which  it  belongs,  and  move  in  conformity  to  the 
design  of  even  a  more  productive  system,  of  which  in  a 
■opposable  case,  it  might  form  a  part,  would  be  a  fault.  So, 
Ate  existing  universe,  for  aught  we  know,  might  have  been 
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conformed  to  a  design  productive,  when  carried  into  full 
operation,  of  a  greater  amount  of  happiness ;  but  for  any 
member  of  the  present  universe  to  act  in  reference  to  a  sup- 
posed greatest  possible  amount  of  happiness,  rather  than  m 
reference  to  the  will  of  his  Creator,  as  indicated  in  his  own 
constitution's  no  less  absurd  than  the  independent  motion  of 
the  over-wise  wheel.  Again,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
present  universe  is  adapted  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  happiness,  and  that  for  this  reason  its  members 
are  bound  to  fulfil  their  parts  in  conformity  with  the  design 
of  the  whole,  the  plan  is  exalted  in  authority  above  the 
planner.  The  Creator  is  made  the  slave  of  an  abstract  end, 
from  which  he  could  not  have  deviated,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing the  allegiance  of  his  own  creatures — a  palpable  absurd- 
ity. Hence  the  only  right  theory  of  moral  obligation  is 
that  which  refers  it  directly  to  the  WILL  OF  THE  CRE- 
ATOR, and  not  to  an  end  which  He  may,  or  may  not,  have 
had  in  view  in  the  creation.  And  hence,  too,  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  we  derive  our  notion  of  the  moral  quality  of 
actions,  from  a  notion  of  their  tendency  to  the  greatest  hap- 

[>iness  or  otherwise.  If  the  reason  of  our  moral  obligation 
ies  in  the  will  of  God,  our  sense  of  that  obligation  cannot 
spring  from  the  perception  of  an  end  which  He  may,  or 
may  not,  have  willed.  The  verdict  of  common  sense  is 
clear  on  this  point.  The  parent  expects  obedience  from  his 
child,  as  the  result  of  a  spontaneous  sense  of  obligation,  not 
of  a  calculation  of  consequences.  The  whole  government 
of  the  parent  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  of  a  constitu- 
tional moral  sense  in  the  child.  Otherwise  it  would  be  ty- 
rannical, if  not  absurd,  for  the  parent  to  exercise  authority, 
till  the  child  should  be  able  fully  to  comprehend  his  plans 
and  reasons. 

Constituted  as  things  are,  it  is  demonstrably  certain  that 
the  greatest  happiness  of  any  individual  must  lie  in  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God — otherwise  God  has  adapted  his 
plan  to  frustrate  his  own  will,  having  introduced  a  prepon- 
derance of  motive  to  that  effect.  But  to  say  that  the  nap- 
piness  of  the  individual,  or  of  the  community,  is  the  ground 
of  obligation  to  obey  God,  is  to  shut  out  God  from  his  own 
universe,  or  if  not  to  shut  Him  out,  it  is  to  make  Him,  in 
spite  of  his  glorious  and  incomparable  nature,  a  mere  unit 
among  the  works  of  his  own  hands — '  altogether  such  a  one 
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as  ourselves.'  If  we  may  reverently  use  such  language,  it 
is  the  HAPPINESS  OF  GOD  which  imposes  moral  obliga- 
tion, but  how  is  His  happiness,  whatever  may  be  said  of  its 
absolute  perfection,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  gratification 
of  His  will — or  His  "  good  pleasure"  ? 

But  of  what  use,  it  will  be  asked,  is  this  disquisition  con- 
cerning the  ground  of  moral  obligation,  and  the  existence 
of  conscience  ?  Paley,  and  his  school  of  patch-work  philo- 
sophers, deny  its  use  altogether.    The  former  treats  the  will 
of  God,  the  public  good,  &c.  as  synonymous.     He  throws 
all  the  supposed  grounds  of  obligation  into  his  grand  cruci- 
ble for  confounding  distinctions,  and  melts  them  into  a  ho- 
mogeneous mass — the  result   is,  that  moral  obligation  is 
nothing  but  a  "violent  motive17 !  The  existence  of  conscience 
is  with  him  a  question  of  mere  curiosity  !  And  by  this  pro- 
cess the  morals  of  the  age  have  been  unhinged— never  to  be 
restored  till  eternal  truth  is  emancipated  from  the  bondage 
of  "  circumstances,"  and  the  constitution  of  man  is  rein- 
stated in  the  importance  which  God  gave  it.    We  are  among 
the  number,  increasing  if  not  large,  who  believe  that  no 
infidel  has  done  more  to  poison  the  public  morals  of  any 
age,  than  Archdeacon  Paley.     And  it  is  just  here  that  his 
venom  lurks.     His  precepts  are  mostly  good.     He  teaches 
generally  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  yet  in  dip- 
carding  that  monitor,  his  right  maxims  become  doubtful  and 
powerless — ever  ready  to  "  bend  to  circumstances,"  and  his 
philosophy,  thus  set  afloat,  first  exemplified  its  tendency  to 
error  in  some  mischievous  instances  in  his  own  book.    Al- 
though the  subjects  of  Dr.  Paley's  delusion  may  be  slow 
to  see  it,  we  are  not  backward  to  assert  our  belief,  that  the 
prevalence  of  his  system  of  ethics  is  the  principal  reason 
why,  among  Christians,  the  educated  class  are  more  averse 
than  others  to  any  attempt  at  a  general  reformation  of  mo- 
rals.    They  have  been  taught  to  regard  man  as  a  mere 
creature  of  circumstances.     They  have   lost  sight  of  the 
fundamental  and  eternal  principles  of  his  constitution.     In 
making  up  their  decisions  on  great  moral  questions,  they  do 
not  bring  home  the  facts  of  the  issue  to  their  own  bosoms, 
and  take  the  verdict  which  God  utters  there,  through  the 
1  still  small  voice/    Their  inquiry  is,  What  does  the  public 
good  require ;  and  they  take  the  answer  of  public  opinion  ! 

19 
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The  plain  unsophisticated  man,  when  certain  facts  are  be- 
fore him,  feels  that  it  would  be  an  outrage  upon  his  moral 
nature  not  to  decide  instantly.  From  that  moment  he  is 
ready  for  action — his  weight  is  all  in  one  scale. 

Again,  Dr.  Paley  undermines  the  authority  of  that  very 
standard  of  morals  which  he  professes  to  regard — the  Scrip- 
tures. If  man  have  not  a  moral  sense,  what  is  a  revelation 
of  morals  to  him,  more  than  a  landscape  to  the  blind  ?  Man, 
by  a  clear  inference  from  Dr.  Paley's  premises,  is  constitu- 
tionally incapable  of  receiving  a  revelation  of  moral  truths, 
and  will  inevitably  pervert  one  to  serve  his  own  lusts.  The 
Bible  came  not  because  the  human  constitution — the  image 
of  God — was  defective,  but  because  it  was  abused  by  sin. 
It  appeals  to  the  conscience.  If  there  be  no  such  thing  as 
conscience,  it  is  a  dead  letter  ;  but  if  there  be,  then  any  sys- 
tem of  morals  which  modifies  the  maxims  of  the  sacred 
book  by  the  glosses  of  expediency,  overthrows  the  authority 
of  that  book.  Prove  that  it  sanctions  falsehood,  licentious- 
ness, or  slavery,  and  you  give  it  a  fatal  stab.  Prove  that 
it  temporizes  in  regard  to  any  iniquity,  maintaining  an  art- 
ful silence  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  persecution  or  gaining 
time,  and  you  have  done  the  work  no  less  effectually.  The 
book  professes  open  truth  and  fearless  honesty — just  as  such 
a  book  ought — but  if  the  averments  of  the  expedincy  school 
are  true,  it  is  guilty  of  foul  hypocrisy,*  and  must  necessarily 
be  rejected. 

After  the  energies  of  religion  and  humanity  have  been 
so  long  spell  bound  under  this  tyrannous  system,  it  is  truly 
refreshing  to  feel  that  the  fetters  are  giving  way.  We  refer 
with  delight  to  the  work  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
to  extract  from  which,  rather  than  to  express  our  own 
thoughts,  was  the  purpose  with  which  we  took  up  the  pen. 

Whatever  fault  may  be  found  with  Dr.  Wayland  for  occa- 
sional obscurity  of  style,  we  think  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
teach  the  elements  of  moral  science,  will  not  fail  to  admire 
and  be  grateful  for  the  scientific  and  luminous  order  in 
which  he  has  treated  the  subject.  Still  higher  will  be  the 
cause  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  who  will  cer- 
tainly rise  from  their  study  with  sentiments  far  more  in  con- 
formity with  the  relations  of  rational  and  immortal  beings, 

•  See  Dr.  Paley' «  chapter  on  Slavery. 
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than  if  they  had  sat  down  to  the  shallow  and  flippant  pages 
of  Paley.  Dr.  Wayland  has  built  upon  the  rock.  He  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  eternal  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
as  created  by  the  will  of  the  unchangeable  God.  He  clothes 
man  with  constitutional  attributes  to  recognize  this  distinc- 
tion. There  is  an  impressiveness  and  authority  in  the 
whole  work  which  illustrates  the  language  of  God  to  his 
prophet,  "  If  thou  take  forth  the  precious  from  the  vile,  thou 
shalt  be  as  my  mouth."  Before  such  a  work  we  hope  to  see 
some  of  the  idolized  sophisms  of  the  age  speedily  dislodged. 
One  of  these  sophisms  lies  in  confounding  the  uature  of 
an  action  with  the  character  of  the  actor.  Denounce  slavery 
as  a  violation,  in  all  circumstances,  of  the  eternal  rule  of 
right,  and  you  are  referred  to  the  good  character  of  some 
slaveholders.  You  are  shown  the  circumstances  which 
create  a  presumption  that  their  motives  are  pure.  You  are 
told  that  they  make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  hold  slaves, 
hence  they  do  right,  and  slavery  cannot  be  always  wrong. 
Here  the  right  or  wrong  of  slavery  is  confounded  with  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  slaveholders.  The  following  remarks 
of  Dr.  Wayland,  we  think  draw  a  just  distinction. 

"  It  is  well  known,  that  the  repetition  of  wickedness  produces  great  stupidity  of 
conscience,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  termed  hardness  oi  heart.  But,  no  one  ever 
consider*  this  stupidity  as,  in  any  m inner,  an  excuse.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  al- 
ways held  to  be  an  aggravation  of  crime.  Thus  we  term  a  man,  who  has  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  crime,  that  he  will  murder  without  feeling  and  without 
regret,  a  remorseless  murderer,  a  cold-blooded  assassin  ;  and.  every  one  knows, 
that,  by  these  epithets,  we  mean  to  designate  a  special  and  additional  element  of 
guiltiness.    This  I  take  to  be  the  universal  feeling  of  man. 

"  The  assertion  to  the  contrary,  would  lead  to  results  manifestly  erroneous. 

M  Suppose  two  men  of  precisely  the  same  moral  attainments  to  day,  to  com- 
mence, at  the  same  time  two  courses  of  conduct  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other.  The  first  by  the  scrupulous  doing  of  right,  cultivates,  to  the  utmost  bis 
moral  nature,  and  increases,  with  every  day,  bis  capacity  for  virtue.  The  sphere 
of  his  benevolent  affections  enlarges,  and  the  play  of  his  moral  feelings  becomes 
more  and  more  intense,  until  he  is  filled  with  the  most  ardent  desire  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  every  fellow  creature,  and  to  do  the  will  of  God  with  his  whole 
heart.  The  other,  by  a  continued  course  of  crime,  gradually  destroys  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  conscience,  and  lessens  his  capacity  for  virtue,  until  hie*  soul  is  filled 
with  hatred  to  God,  and  no  other  feeling  of  obligation  remains,  except  that  of 
fidelity  to  his  co- partners  in  guilt. 

4  Now,  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  if  both  of  these  men  should  act  accord- 
ing to  what  each  felt  to  be  the  dictate  of  conscience,  they  would  act  very  differ- 
ently. But,  if  a  man  can  be  uiicLt  obligation  to  do  and  to  leave  undone,  nothing 
but  what  his  conscience,  at  a  particular  moment,  indicates,  I  do  not  see  but  that 
these  men  would  be,  in  the  actions  of  that  moment,  equally  innocent.  The  only 
difference  between  them,  so  far  as  the  actions  of  a  particular  moment  were  con- 
cerned, would  be  the  difference  between  a  virtuous  man  and  a  virtuous  child. 

"  Prom  these  facts,  we  are  easily  led  to  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  innocence  and  guilt.    Right  and  wrong  depend  upon  the  relations 
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under  which  beings  arc  created ;  and,  hence,  the  obligations  resulting  from  these 
relations  are,  in  their  nature,  fixed  and  unchangeable.    Guilt  and  innocence  de- 

Send  upon  the  knowledge  of  these  relations;  and  are,  moreover,  affected  by  the 
egree  in  which  the  imperfection  of  conscience  is  the  result  of  the  voluntary 
agency  of  the  individual  himself.  As  these  are  manifestly  susceptible  of  varia- 
tion, while  right  and  wrong  are  invariable,  the  two  notions  may  manifestly  not 
always  correspond  to  each  other."    P.  81. 

We  need  not  stop  to  inquire,  how  far  the  innocence  of 
any  slaveholders  may,  in  matter  of  fact,  be  established  on 
these  principles.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  justification  of 
slavery  itself  which  is  thus  attempted  by  its  apologists,  is  a 
non  sequitur  from  their  premises.  We  are  not  called  upon 
to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  souls  of  slaveholders,  any  more 
than  of  other  sinners,  but  their  slaveholding  we  are  bound 
to  condemn  as  sin, — sin  in  its  nature,  apart  from  the  motives 
of  the  sinner.  At  the  same  time,  too,  it  becomes  us  to  warn 
those  who  hold  human  beings  as  property,  in  the  language 
of  Dr.  Wayland,  that  "our  own  consciousness  of  innocence, 
or  our  not  being  conscious  of  guilt,  is  by  no  means  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  our  innocence.  A  man  may  never  have  re- 
flected on  the  relations  in  which  he  stands  to  other  men,  or 
to  God  ;  and,  hence,  may  be  conscious  of  no  feeling  of  ob- 
ligation toward  either,  in  any  or  in  particular  respects. 
This  may  be  the  fact ;  but  his  innocence  would  not  be  esta- 
blished, unless  he  can  also  show,  that  he  has  faithfully  and 
impartially  used  all  the  powers,  which  God  has  given  him, 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  these  relations.  Or,  again,  he 
may  understand  the  relation,  and  have  no  corresponding 
sensibility.  This  may  be  the  fact ;  but  his  innocency  would 
not  be  established,  unless  he  can  also  show  that  he  has  al- 
ways faithfully  and  honestly  obeyed  his  conscience,  so  that 
his  moral  insensibility  is,  in  no  manner,  attributable  to  his 
own  acts." 

Another  sophism  of  the  age  regards  the  doctrine  of  "  con- 
sequences." For  example,  it  is  said,  "  if  the  consequences 
of  an  abolition  of  slavery  would  be  worse  than  its  continu- 
ance, slavery  ought  not  to  be  abolished."  This  doctrine  is 
brought  to  hold  abolitionists  at  bay  till  they  can  show  that 
certain  terrible  consequences  would  not  flow  from  the  mea- 
sure they  advocate.  And  because  they  rush  on  heedless  of 
these  consequences,  they  are  accused  of  having  no  regard 
to  consequences  in  making  up  their  decisions  of  duty!  But 
the  truth  is,  they  have  weighed  the  consequences,  and  all 
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the  consequences,  so  far  as  experience  has  taught  them,  of 
slavery,  and  the  result  is,  a  conviction  that  slavery  is  sin- 
ful— that  it  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  The  maxim 
that  requires  them  to  weigh  consequences  further,  in  order 
to  decide  the  duty  of  abolition,  they  pronounce  a  sophism, 
because,  if  such  inquiry  should  result  against  abolition,  it 
would  make  the  will  of  God  contrary  to  itself.  If  an  in- 
stance of  emancipation  had  never  taken  place,  the  known 
consequences  of  slavery  would  make  the  will  of  God  re- 
specting it  absolutely  certain.  To  inquire  further  would  be 
to  trifle  with  God.  Again,  if,  after  having  satisfactorily  set- 
tled the  sinfulness  of  slavery  from  its  own  appropriate  con- 
sequences, we  may  proceed  to  modify  that  decision  by  a  re- 
gard to  the  consequences  of  its  abolition,  we  may  also  pro- 
ceed to  commit  any  other  sin,  and  then  justify  its  continu- 
ance from  the  supposed  consequences  of  its  cessation. 

Abolitionists  by  no  means  reject  the  light  which  nature 
throws  upon  slavery.  And  in  using  that  light,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  light  which  God  has  placed  within,  they  pro- 
ceed on  the  principles  thus  happily  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Wayland. 

"Hence,  we  see  that  two  views  may  be  taken  of  an  action,  when  it  is  con- 
templated \n  the  light  of  nature :  first,  as  affecting  ourselves ;  and,  secondly,  as 
affecting  both  ourselves  and  society,  but  specially  the  latter.  It  is  in  this  latter 
view  that  we  introduce  the  doctrine  of  general  consequences.  We  ask,  in  order 
to  determine  what  is  our  duty;  what  would  be  the  result  if  this  or  that  action 
qrere  universally  practised  among  men?  Or,  how  would  it  affect  the  happiness  of 
individuals,  ana  of  the  whole  ?  By  the  answer  to  these  questions,  we  ascertain 
what  is  the  will  of  God  in  respect  to  that  action  or  course  of  action.  HTien 
once  the  will  of  God  is  ascertained,  conscience,  as  we  have  shown,  teaches  us 
that  we  are  under  the  highest  obligation  to  obey  it.  Thus  from  the  consideration 
of  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness,  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  our  duty,  not 
directly,  bat  indirectly.  The  feeling  of  moral  obligation  does  not  arise  from  the 
simple  fact  that  such  a  course  of  conduct  will  or  will  not  produce  the  greatest 
irmount  of  happiness ;  but,  from  the  fact  that  this  tendency  shows  us  what  is  the 
wiH  of  our  Creator :  and,  we  are,  by  the  principles  of  our  nature,  under  the  high- 
possible  obligation  to  obey  that  will" 


Never  did  men  better  exemplify  the  apostolic  description, 
"  ever  learning  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,"  than  the  professed  disciples  of  "  consequences." 
With  them  nothing  is  morally  certain.  They  can  by  no 
possibility  conceive  of  such  a  thing,  as,  "  doing  right,  re- 
gardless of  consequences,"  for  to  them  "  right"  is  the  golden 
spoon  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  which  they  may  pursue 
over  ditch  and  quagmire,  and  be  as  far  from  it  as  ever. 
Grown  wise  by  experience,  they  do  not  expect  to  reach  it — 
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still  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow !  At  any  given  time  in 
the  lives  of  these  sage  moralists,  if  they  be  asked,  Are  you 
doing  rigftf  ?  the  reply  must  be,  No  we  are  watching  con- 
sequences. Otherwise  they  must  be  found,  at  some  time  or 
other,  engaged  in  the  fanatical  business  of  doing  "  right  re- 
gardless of  consequences."  For  ourselves,  when  we  have, 
by  a  sufficiently  wide  induction,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  "  the  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  a 
perpetual  exercise  of  the  most  boisterous  passions,  the  most 
unremitting  despotism  on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  sub- 
mission on  the  other ;"  that  slavery  is  at  war  with  all  social 
equality,  with  all  domestic  relations,  and  with  all  the  rights 
of  the  soul,  thrusting  the  slave  into  the  place  of  a  brute, 
and  the  master  into  the  place  of  God  ;  we  want  no  more. 
We  know  that  the  system  is  one  of  sin.  We  know,  as 
surely  as  that  a  God  of  justice  sits  on  the  throne  of  the  uni- 
verse, that  the  safest  possible  course  is  to  abandon  it  imme- 
diately. We  would  just  as  soon  call  for  additional  reason 
to  believe  the  47th  proposition  of  Euclid's  first  book,  after 
reading  his  own  demonstration,  as  to  call  for  proof  that  it 
would  be  safe  to  cease  from  a  most  flagrant  system  of  rob- 
bery and  oppression. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  principles 
of  Dr.  Wayland,  in  regard  to  human  rights.  He  thus  fays 
down  the  firm  basis  of  equality — a  doctrine  which  has 
grown  wonderfully  unpopular,  in  the  dominant  caste,  since 
the  proposal  of  its  application  to  the  Pariahs. 

"The  relation  in  which  men  stand  to  each  other,  is  essentially  the  relation  of 
equality  ;  not  equality  of condition^  but  equality  of  right. 

"Every  human  beingis  a  distinct  and  separately  accountable  individual.  To 
each  one,  God  has  given  just  such  means  of  happiness,  and  placed  him  trader 
such  circumstances  for  improving  those  means  of  happiness,  as  it  has  pleastd 
him.  To  one  he  has  given  wealth;  to  another  intellect;  to  another  physical 
strength  ;  to  another  health ;  and  to  all  in  different  degrees.  In  all  other  respects, 
the  human  race  presents  a  scene  of  the  greatest  possible  diversity.  So  far  as  na- 
tural advantages  are  concerned,  we  can  scarcely  rind  two  individuals,  who  an 
not  created  under  circumstances  widely  dissimilar. 

"  But,  viewed  in  another  light,  all  men  are  placed  under  circumstances  of  ver* 
Ject  equality  Each  separate  individual  is  created  with  precisely  the  same  rignit* 
use  the  advantages  with  which  God  has  endowed  him,  as  every  other  individual. 
This  proposition  seems  to  me  in  its  nature  so  self  evident,  as  almost  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  argument.  The  only  ground  which  1  can  conceive,  on  which 
any  one  could  found  a  plea  for  inequality  of  riqht,  must  be  inequality  of  condi- 
tion. But  this  can  manifestly  create  no  diversity  of  right.  I  may  have  Been  ea- 
dowed  with  better  eyesight  than  my  neighbor;  but  this  evidently  gives  me  DO 
right  to  put  out  his  eyes,  or  to  interfere  with  his  rijjht  to  derive  from  them  what- 
ever of  happiness  the  Creator  has  placed  within  his  power.  I  may  have  greater 
muscular  strength  than  my  neighbor;  but  this  gives  me  no  right  to  break  M 
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arms,  or  to  diminish,  in  any  manner,  his  ability  to  use  thrm  for  the  production  of 
hi*  own  happiness.  Besides  this  supposition  involves  direct  and  manifest  contra- 
diction. For  the  principle  asserted  is,  that  superiority  of  condition  confers  supe- 
riority of  right.  But,  if  this  be  true,  then  every  kind  of  superiority  of  condition 
must  confer  corresponding  superiority  of  right.  Superiority  in  muscular  strength 
must  confer  it,  as  much  as  superiority  of  intellect  or  of  wealth ;  and  must  confer 
it  in  the  ratio  of  that  superiority.  In  that  case,  if  A.  on  the  ground  of  intellectual 
superiority,  have  a  right  to  improve  bis  own  means  of  happiness,  by  diminishing 
those  which  the  Creator  has  given  to  B,  B  would  have  the  same  right  over  A,  on 
the  ground  of  superiority  of  muscular  strength ;  while  C  would  have  a  corres- 
ponding right  over  them  both,  on  the  ground  of  superiority  of  wealth :  and  so  on,. 
indefinitely;  and  these  rights  would  change  every  day,  according  to  the  relative 
aitaation  of  the  respective  parties.  1  hat  is  to  say,  as  right  is,  in  its  nature,  exclu- 
sive, all  the  men  in  the  universe  have  an  exclusive  right  to  the  same  thing;  while 
the  right  of  every  one  absolutely  annihilates  that  of  evcrv  other.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  such  an  assertion,  I  leave  it  for  others  to  determine.11   P.  201—203. 

This  is  the  plain  truth  inculcated  in  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, from  which  the  sophistry  of  a  perverse  genera- 
tion is  writhing  to  free  itself.  With  what  force  of  vapid 
and  impotent  obloquy  has  it  not  been  assailed !  There  is  a 
spawn  of  tyrants  among  us,  who  are  willing  the  sentiment 
should  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  republic,  to  be 
brought  out  pompously  on  the  day  when  they  burn  incense 
to  themselves  ;  but,  to  bring  it  out  for  the  practical  purpose 
of  rescuing  the  weak  from  the  oppression  of  the  strong, 
they  deem  a  most  insurrectionary  proceeding.  '  What  ! 
teach  even  the  degraded  blacks  that  they  are  equal  with  our- 
selves !  Why,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  equality — except  in 
the  distempered  brains  of  political  enthusiasts  !  The  thing 
does  not  exist,  but  in  theory,  among  the  whites  themselves, 
much  less  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks.  The  latter, 
indeed,  manifestly  could  not  have  been  contemplated  by  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration,  in  their  high  wrought  "  rheto- 
rical flourish."'  Such  is  the  language  jittered  over  the  fresh 
graves  of  the  "  signers"  !  But  what  if  the  Africo  Americans 
were  not  included  in  the  famous  Declaration,  because  not 
clearly  falling  within  the  category  of  "  all  men"  ?  Their 
right  to  the  free  "  pursuit  of  happiness,"  is  not  thereby  im- 
paired. They  are  still  rational  and  accountable  beings, 
and  consequently,  by  their  Creator,  clothed  with  rights 
which  no  superiority  of  ours  can  authorize  us  to  invade. 
On  this  point  Dr.  Wayland  has  thus  happily  reasoned. 

"If  it  be  said  that  one  class  of  men  is  not  under  the  obligation  to  observe  this 
tale  (of  reciprocity)  in  its  conduct  towards  another  class  of  men,  then  it  will  be 
neces«ary  to  show  that  the  second  class  are  not  men,  that  is,  human  beings ;  for 
these  principles  apply  to  men,  as  men,  and  the  simple  fact  that  a  being  is  a  man, 
places  him  within  the  reach  of  these  obligations  and  of  their  protection.    Nay, 
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more,  suppose  the  inferior  class  of  beings  were  not  truly  men ;  if  they  were  intel- 
ligent moral  agents,  I  suppose  we  should  be  under  the  same  obligation  to  conduct 
ourselves  towards  them  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity.  1  see  no  reason  why  an 
mngel  would  have  a  right  by  virtue  of  his  superior  nature  to  interfere  with  the 
means  of  happiness  which  God  has  conferred  upon  man.  By  parity  of  reason- 
ing, therefore,  superiority  of  rank  would  give  to  man  no  such  power  over  an  infe- 
rior species  of  moral  and  intelligent  beings."    P.  205. 

It  would  naturally  be  expected,  that  an  author,  who 
should  lay  such  a  foundation,  would  find,  in  his  superstruc- 
ture, no  place  to  apologize  for  "  domestic  slavery."  Most 
amply  and  opportunely  has  President  Wayland  justified  this 
reasonable  expectation.  Millions  will  yet  bless  his  memory, 
that  he  dared  to  hurl  the  chains  of  their  bondage  from  the 
elements  of  the  social  system,  that  he  dared  to  proclaim, 
from  the  high  station  in  which  God  placed  him,  their  right 
to  an  immediate  release  from  the  yoke  of  unrecompensed 
toil.  Did  our  limits  permit,  we  would  quote  his  whole 
chapter  on  Personal  Liberty,  and  with  the  more  pleasure, 
because  it  is  the  work  not  of  a  professed  abolitionist,  labor- 
ing expressly  to  overthrow  slavery,  but  of  a  good  man  and 
sound  philosopher,  speaking  the  truth  at  the  risk  of  unmea- 
sured odium  to  himself  and  the  institution,  which  he  has 
done  much  to  bring  to  the  high  reputation  which  it  now 
enjoys.  Let  us  remind  the  reader,  too,  that  valuable  in- 
struction may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  this  chapter  of 
Dr.  Wayland's,  impregnably  as  it  is  fortified  on  the  rock  of 
eternal  truth,  and  uttered,  as  it  is,  in  the  calm  serenity  of 
science,  has  called  forth  from  the  holders  of  slaves  a  response 
no  less  bitter  than  the  so  called  "harsh  denunciations1' 
which  it  has  been  our  business  to  promulgate.* 

*  The  following,  from  an  editorial  article  in  the  Southern  Baptist,  (Charleston, 
S.  C),  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  southern  feeling. 

"We  thought  it. a  privilege  for  our  young  men  to  have  such  an  instructor,  and 
the  fact  of  L'faduating  under  Dr.  Waylnnd  would  have  been  a  passport  to  the  so- 
ciety of  the  intelligent  But  his  Moral  Philosophy,  which  we  have  for  some 
months  been  so  anxiously  expecting,  has  dispelled  our  fond  hopes,  and  we  must 
not  only  cease  to  recommend  Brown  University  to  parents  and  guardians,  bat 
positively  dissuade  them  from  sending  our  young  men  to  that  institution,  so  long 
an  Dr.  Wayland  shall  be  its  President,  or  his  system  of  ethics  be  taught  If  Dr. 
Wayland  had  desired  to  doe.  the  doors  of  the  University  against  Southencn, 
he  could  not  have  resorted  to  a  more  effectual  expedient  than  that  chapter  of  his 
on  personal  liberty.  Those  unfriendly  to  our  domestic  institutions  have  seised 
upon  this  effort  of  a  master  mind  and  used  it  as  a  battering  ram,  to  beai  down  on- 
position  and  subvert  the  peculiar  policy  of  the  South.  Wayland,  by  this  nngk 
effort  is  made  the  champion  of  that  party,  whether  he  will  or  not,  and  he  is  pro- 
claimed by  the  ablest  editors  of  religious  prints  at  the  North,  as  the  invineibU  of 
their  party.  Shall  we  send  our  children  to  one  who  will  brand  their  ancestors 
with  immorality  and  their  country  with  disgrace?  To  one  who  will  outrage  then: 
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Domestic  slavery  proceeds."  says  Dr.  Wayland,  "  upon  the  principle  that  the 
Mer  has  a  right  to  control  the  actions,  physical  and  intellectual,  of  the  slate, 
for  his  own,  that  is,  the  master's,  individual  benefit  \  and.  of  course,  that  the  hap- 
Bflnes  of  the  master,  when  it  comes  in  competition  with  the  happiness  of  the  slave, 
extinguishes  in  the  latter  the  right  to  pursue  it  It  supposes,  at  best,  that  the  rela- 
tion between  master  and  slave  is  not  that  which  exists  between  man  and  man,  but 
it  a  modification  at  least  of  that  which  exists  between  man  and  the  brutes. 

Now.  this  manifestly  supposes  that  the  two  classes  of  beings  are  created  with 
dissimilar  rights :  that  the  master  possesses  rights  which  have  never  been  con- 
ceded by  the  slave ;  and  that  the  slave  has  no  rights  at  all  over  the  means  of  hap- 
'  i  which  God  has  given  him,  whenever  these  means  of  happiness  can  be  ren- 
available  to  the  service  of  the  master.  It  supposes  that  the  Creator  intended 
human  being  to  govern  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  actions  of  as 
y  other  human  beings  as  by  purchase  he  can  bring  within  his  physical  power  j 
and,  that  one  human  being  may  thus  acquire  a  right  to  sacrifice  the  happiness  of 
any  number  of  other  human  beings,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  his  own. 

Slavery  thus  violates  the  personal  liberty  of  man  as  a  physical,  intellectual,  and 
mstalbeuig. 

1.  It  porports  to  give  to  the  master  a  right  to  control  the  physical  labor  of  the 
stave,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  happiness  of  the  slave,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  happi- 
ness of  the  master.  It  subjects  tne  amount  of  labor,  and  the  kind  of  labor,  and 
the  remuneration  for  labor,  entirely  to  the  will  of  the  one  party,  to  the  entire  ex- 
cheskm  of  the  will  of  the  other  party. 

2.  But  if  this  right  in  the  master  over  the  slave  be  conceded,  there  are  of  course 
conceded  ail  other  rights  necessary  to  insure  its  possession.  Hence,  inasmuch  as 
the  slave  can  be  held  in  this  condition  only  while  he  remains  in  the  lowest  state 
of  mental  imbecility,  it  supposes  the  master  to  have  the  right  to  control  his  intel- 
lectual developement,  just  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  entire  subjection. 
Tims,  it  supposes  the  slave  to  have  no  right  to  use  his  intellect  for  the  production 
of  his  own  happiness;  but,  only  to  use  it  in  such  manner  as  may  conduce  to  hie 
(Beater's  profit. 

3.  And,  moreover,  inasmuch  as  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  his  duty  to 
God  coold  not  be  free  I  v  made  without  the  acquisition  of  other  knowledge,  which 
might,  if  universally  diffused,  endanger  the  control  of  the  master,  slavery  supposes 
the  master  to  have  the  right  to  determine  how  much  knowledge  of  his  duty  a 
ilave  shall  obtain,  the  manner  in  which  he  shall  obtain  it,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  shall  discharge  that  duty  after  he  shall  have  obtained  a  knowledge  of  it. 
[t  thus  subjects  the  duty  of  man  to  God  entirely  to  the  will  of  man ;  and  this  for 
the  sake  of  pecuniary  profit  It  renders  the  eternal  happiness  of  the  one  party 
nibaenrient  to  the  temporal  happiness  of  the  other.  And  this  principle  is  com- 
monly carried  into  effect  in  slaveholding  countries. 

If  argument  were  necessary  to  show  that  such  a  system  as  this  must  be  at  vari- 
ance with  the  ordinance  of  Gfod,  it  might  be  easily  drawn  from  the  effects  which 
it  produces  both  upon  moral*  and  upon  national  wealth" 

We  more  than  concur  in  the  doubt  whether  further  argu- 
ments are  necessary.  But,  whether  necessary  or  not,  the 
author  proceeds  to  give  them  in  great  force  and  abundance. 
His  general  statement  of  the  argument  derivable  from  Scrip- 
ture is  extremely  comprehensive  and  happy.    We  think, 

eatings,  and  hold  them  up  to  their  classmates  as  violators  of  the  law  of  God  and 
the  rights  of  man  7  This  Dr.  Wayland  expressly  states.  He  charges  us  with  the 
notation  of  personal  liberty,  and  with  transgressing  that  divine  command,  "Thou 
■hah  lore  thy  neighbor  as  thysel£"  Or  shall  we  send  them  to  learn  treason 
igamst  their  country,  to  be  suspected  when  they  come  hove*  and  be  banished 
rout  their  firesides  if  their  instructor  has  succeeded?  The  individual  who  would 
iesjd  his  children  with  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  reckless  of  consequences. 

20 
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however,  that  we  shall  not  be  alone  in  believing  that  the 
following  paragraph  is  marred  by  a  flaw,  which,  we  must 
be  pardoned  for  suspecting,  owes  its  origin  to  Paley. 

'This  very  course  which  the  Gospel  takes  on  this  subject,  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  one  that  could  have  been  taken,  in  order  to  enect  the  universal  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  The  Gospel  was  designed,  not  for  one  race  or  for  one  time,  but 
for  all  races  and  for  all  times.  It  looked  not  at  the  abolition  of  this  form  of  evil 
for  that  age  alone,  but  for  its  universal  abolition.  Hence,  the  important  object 
of  its  author  was,  to  gain  it  a  lodgment  in  every  part  of  the  known  world ;  to 
that,  by  its  universal  diffusion  among  all  classes  of  society,  it  might  quietly  and 
peacefully  modify  and  subdue  the  evil  passions  of  men  -r  and  thus,  without  vio- 
lence, work  a  revolution  in  the  whole  mass  of  mankind.  In  this  manner  alone- 
could  its  object,  a  universal  moral  revolution,  have  been  accomplished.  For,  if 
it  had  forbidden  the  tvlL  instead  of  subverting  the  principle  ;  if  it  had  proclaim- 
ed the  unlawfulness  of  slavery,  and  taught  slaves  to  resist  the  oppression  of  their 
master;  it  would  instantly  have  arrayed  the  two  parties  in  deadly  hostility, 
throughout  the  civilized  word ;  its  announcement  would  have  been  the  signal  of 
servile  war :  and  the  very  name  of  the  Christian  religion  would  have  been  for- 
gotten a  mid  8 1  the  agitations  of  universal  bloodshed.  The  fact,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  Gospel  does  not  forbid  slavery,  affords  no  reason  to  sup- 
f>ose  that  it  does  not  mean  to  prohibit  it ;  much  less  does  it  aflbrd  ground  for  be- 
ief,  that  Jesus  Christ  intended  to  authorise  it." 

Now,  to  us,  the  simple  fact,  that  "the  gospel  was  designed, 
not  for  one  race  or  for  one  time,  but  for  all  races  and  for 
all  times"  seems  abundantly  sufficient  to  account  for  its 
want  of  express  prohibitions,  not  only  of  slavery,  but  of  gla- 
diatorial games,  duels,  lotteries,  &c.  Its  genius  is  not  one  of 
statutory  enactment,  but  of  constitutional  principle.  But  to 
say,  that  the  silence  of  the  gospel  on  any  of  these  subjects 
was  part  of  a  system  of  policy,  adapted  "to  gain  it  a  lodg- 
ment," is  to  accuse  it  of  being  false  to  its  own  professions, 
and  that,  in  the  face  of  the  highest  possible  testimony  to  the 
contrary,  in  the  lives  and  deaths  of  its  first  promulgators. 
What  fact  is  more  prominent  on  every  page  of  the  New 
Testament,  than  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  did  attack  the 
prejudices  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  in  their  most  sen- 
sitive point,  and  with  the  least  possible  reserve  in  favor  of  a 
"  lodgment  ?"  Bad  as  was  the  slavery  of  that  age,  another 
evil  stood  before  it — atheistic  idolatry,  a  system  interwoven 
with  the  very  frame- work  of  society,  and  guarded  by  every 
jealous  lust  of  depraved  humanity.  There  was  wanting  the 
whole  of  that  ground  of  regard  for  God  and  his  retributive 
justice,  upon  which  we  are  now  enabled  to  attack  minor 
evils.  But  did  the  Apostles  manifest  any  solicitude  to  pur- 
sue a  line  of  attack  which  should  avoid  violence,  and  secure 
a  quiet  and  peaceful  diffusion  of  their  principles  7  So  far 
from  this,  we  are  bold  to  affirm,  that  they  would  have  met 
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less  violence,  had  they  preferred  to  confine  themselves  to 
preaching  "  the  unlawfulness  of  slavery"  and  teaching  the 
slaves  "  to  resist  the  oppression  of  their  masters.7'  Let  the 
town-meeting  of  Ephesus,  or,  indeed,  the  whole  experience 
of  Paul,  (2  Cor.  xi.  24 — 27,)  be  our  witness.  How  absurd 
to  say  that  such  men  waved  the  direct  application  of  their 
principles  to  any  subject,  that  they  might  shun  violence,  or 
gain  time  for  the  establishment  of  their  principles.  No,  they 
trusted  in  God.  While,  for  reasons  of  everlasting  obliga- 
tion, they  taught  slaves  (^osx™)  not  to  resist,  ithey  also 
taught  masters  to  place  their  relation  to  their  slaves,  at  once 
on  the  footing  of  justice  and  equality.* 

The  following  passage  is  liable  to  no  such  objection,  and 
must  commend  itself  to  every  candid  inquirer. 

"It  is  important  to  remember  that  two  grounds  of  moral  obligation  are  dis- 
tinctly recognized  in  the  Gospel.  The  first  is  our  duty  to  man  as  man ;  that  is, 
on  the  ground  of  the  relation  which  men  sustain  to  each  other:  the  second  is 
our  duty  to  man  as  a  creature  of  God ;  that  is,  on  the  grourid  of  the  relation  which 
we  all  sustain  to  God.  On  this  latter  ground,  many  things  become  our  duty 
which  would  not  be  so  on  the  former.  It  is  on  this  ground,  that  we  are  com- 
manded  to  return  good  for  evil,  to  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use  us,  and 
when  we  are  smitten  on  one  cheek  to  turn  also  the  other.  To  act  thus  is  our 
duty,  not  because  our  fellow-man  has  a  right  to  claim  this  course  of  conduct  of 
qs,  nor  because  he  has  a  right  to  inflict  injury  upon  us,  but  because  such  con- 
duct in  us  will  be  well  pleastng  to  God.  And  when  God  prescribes  the  course  of 
conduct  which  will  be  well  pleasing  to  him,  he  by  no  means  acknowledges  the 
right  of  abuse  in  the  injurious  person,  but  expressly  declares,  vengeance  is  mine 
ind  I  will  repay  it,  sailh  the  Lord.  Now,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  precisely 
upon  this  latter  ground,  that  the  slave  is  commanded  to  obey  his  master.  It  is 
never  urged,  like  the  duty  of  obedience  to  parents,  because  ilia  right ;  but  because 
the  cultivation  of  meekness  and  forbearance  under  injury,  will  be  well  pleasing 
onto  God.  Thus,  servants  are  commanded  to  be  obedient  to  their  own  masters 
"  in  singleness  of  heart  as  unto  Christ ;"  "  doing  the  trill  of  God  from  the  heart, 
with  good  will  doing  service  as  to  the  Lord  and  not  to  men."  Eph*  vi.  5 — 7. 
*  Servants  are  commanded  to  count  their  masters  worthy  of  all  honor,  that  the 
name  of  God  and  his  doctrine  be  not  blasphemed."  1  Tim.  vi.  1.  "  Exhort 
servants  to  be  obedient  to  their  own  masters,"  &c,  "  that  they  may  adorn  the 
doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things."  IHtus  in.  9.  Tho  manner  in  which 
the  duty  of  servants  or  slaves  is  inculcated,  therefore,  affords  no  ground  for  the 
assertion,  that  the  Gospel  authorizes  one  man  to  hold  another  in  Dondage,  any 
more  than  the  command  to  honor  the  king,  when  that  king  was  Nero,  aut hon- 
ied the  tyranny  of  the  emperor ;  or  than  the  command  to  turn  the  other  cheek, 
when  one  is  smitten,  justifies  the  inflictionof  violence  by  an  injurious  man-"  p.  226. 

We  concur  with  the  author,  in  his  further  discussion  of  the 
duties  of  masters,  that  a  work  on  moral  philosophy  is  not  the 

•The  Apostle  Paul  is  so  emphatic  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  mark 

his  own  language. — °f  «**>«"»  t6  llnaws  xal   t^v  iairnra  rots  Jo6X*tf  waqtxtoSt, 
ctfcrtf,  Iri  gal  iptU  b&rt  rfptoy  i*  oipavoU.— CoL  W.  L 
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place  to  decide  the  question  of fact,  whether  the  slaves  are 
"competent  to  self  government."  But  we  are  happy  to  be- 
lieve, in  the  light  off  acts,  that  they  are  qualified  to  be  impar- 
tially governed  by  the  same  laws  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, better  than  by  any  system  of  special  coercion.  And 
these  facts,  we  are  happy  to  say,  are  fast  raining  notoriety 
and  credence,  so  that  we  must  be  permitted  to  hope  that  Dr. 
Wayland's  book  will  pass  through  few  more  editions  before 
he  will  no  longer  have  occasion  to  say,  "  As  to  the  question 
of  fact,  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  a  decision." 

Most  gladly  would  we  dwell  on  the  many  excellencies, 
every  where  to  be  met  with,  in  what  we  regard  as  on  the 
whole  the  richest  human  gift  which  has  ever  been  confer- 
red upon  the  student  of  Christian  morals  ;  but  we  must  close 
with  a  single  decisive  paragraph. 

"  If  the  system  be  wrong,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show,  if  it  be  at  Ttrianes 
with  our  duty  both  to  God  and  to  man,  it  must  be  abandoned.  If  it  be  asked 
when,  I  ask  again,  when  shall  a  man  begin  to  leave  off  doing  wrong  1 1s  not  the 
answer,  immediately?  If  a  man  is  injuring  u»t  do  we  ever  doubt  as  to  the  time 
when  h$  ought  to  cease?  There  is  then  no  doubt  in  respect  to  the  time  when  we 
ought  to  cease  inflicting  injury  upon  ethers."    P»  227. 


RADICALISM-IN  REPLY  TO  THE    LITERARY    AND 

THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW. 

ST  BSV.  BBBIAR  GUZIT,  PMSIDEIT  OF  ONEIDA  INSTITUTE. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  learn,  that  a  few 
pages  of  the  seventh  number  of  the  Literary  and  Theologi- 
cal Review,  the  Reverend  Editor  has  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  "  Radicalism."  Whether  the  intrinsic  worth  of  his  arti- 
cle entitles  it  to  the  notice,  we  design  to  give  it,  or  not,  is  a 
question  we  shall  not  stop  to  discuss.  Its  claims  on  other 
grounds  to  some  attention,  we  cheerfully  admit.  The  po- 
sition, which  Mr.  Woods  is  permitted  to  maintain  among 
those  goodly  people,  who  are  horror  struck  at  the  thought 
of  an  immediate  and  thorough  reformation  in  any  respect, 
in  our  "  Political  and  Ecclesiastical  Institutions,"  gives  to  his 
paragraphs  the  value  of  an  index  to  what  is  so  often  and  so 
significantly  called  the  public  sentiment. 
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The  justness  of  Mr.  Woods'  description  of  the  "pieturJ' 

he  has  given  us,  we  shall  not  undertake  to  gainsay.  Before 
he  had  put  on  the  finishing  blot,  he  owns,  that  under  his 
hand,  "  it  had  already  become  so  dark  and  grim  visaged,  that 
(how  elegantly  quaint !)  he  was  feign  to  break  company 
with  it"  For  this  finishing  blot,  we  are,  it  seems,  indebted 
to  the  dregs  of  "  old  Isaac  Walt  onV  ink  bottle.  Mr.  Woods1 
"picture"  brings  to  our  mind  a  story,  we  remember  some- 
where to  have  read  about  a  painter,  who  undertook  to  deco- 
rate the  hall  of  a  nobleman's  house  with  a  picture  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Having  daubed  over  the  whole  wall  with  cheap  red 
paint,  he  invited  his  employer  to  examine  and  approve  the 
work,  he  had  "finished."  "Why,  what  have  we  here,"  ex- 
claimed the  astonished  nobleman.  "  The  Red  Sea,  to  be 
sure."  "And  where  are  the  Israelites?"  "Passed  over," 
said  he  of  the  brush.  "  And  the  Egyptians,  where  are 
they?"  demanded  the  embarrassed  lord  of  the  hall.  "All 
drowned"  replied  the  painter.  It  is  very  kind  in  Mr.  W. 
to  stand  by  his  "  picture,"  to  inform  us  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended. It  is  no  more,  however,  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  so  warm  an  admirer  of  things  ancient ;  as  he 
may  well  be  supposed  to  have  remembered  that  the  old  pain- 
ters used  to  write  under  the  figures  that  they  had  drawn ; 
"This  is  a  horse ;  and  that,  a  lion." 

Who  were  the  men,  "so  dark  and  gjim  visaged"  that  sat 
for  Mr.  W's.  "finished"  portrait?  Shrewdly  anticipating 
the  perplexity  which  his  readers  might  feel  on  this  point, 
he  has  condescendingly  given  them  full  information.  Let 
as  hear  him. 

"  The  orer  zealous  advocate  of  temperance,  not  content  with  the  rust,  but  quali- 
fied principle  that  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits,  as  of  every  thing  else,  is  immoral 
and  their  common  use  to  be  dissuaded  on  grounds  of  expediency,  soon  arrives 
at  the  clearer  unlimited  doctrine,  that  all  use  of  spirits  is  sin.  He  now  proceeds 
to  the  application  of  this  sweeping  principle  and  is  led  by  it  in  consistency  to  con- 
demn the  use  one  after  another  of  those  substances,  in  which  Alcohol  is  found 
dispersed  in  however  minute  proportions,  and  to  whatever  degree  diluted.  And 
new  since  even  the  purest  fermented  wines  contain  a  portion  of  alcohol,  they  too 
moat  be  condemned,  not  on  the  score  of  the  inexpediency  but  the  immorality  of 
their  use,  and  not  merely  as  a  common  beverage,  but  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Sapper,  where  tbev  are  one  of  the  elements  appointed  by  Christ  and  uniformly 
—ployed  in  the  Church.  To  such  absurd  and  even  impious  consequences  are 
men  brought  by'negiecting  to  observe  the  fixed  boundaries  of  right  principles  and 
vSM  mfiBhsiy  varying  circumstances1  by  which  their  appbcatk>n  must  be  modi- 
fied] Th«  sanas  hahtt  oi  extnme  generanxatkm  applied  to  the  subject  of  natural 
nsjhla  tarnished  Rousseau  and  Pame  with  those  unlimited  maxims  which  capti- 
vated the  common  mind  by  their  clearness,  and,  when  carried  into  application 
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produced  the  French  Revolution.  And  it  is  the  same  unfortunate  habit,  applied 
to  the  same  subject,  which  is  now  putting  into  the  mouths  of  our  Anti-Slavery 
Societies  maxims  equally  unlimited,  clear  and  captivating,  and  equally  false  and 
dangerous."  pp.  524,  625. 

Those  then  who  think  it  sinful  to  gratify  an  unnatural  ap- 
petite with  a  substance  which  it  is  perfectly  certain  and  no- 
torious is  of  deadly  tendency  in  its  bearing  on  the  human 
constitution ;  which  has  been  the  cause  of  crimes  of  every 
kind,  distresses  of  every  sort,  deaths  of  every  stamp ;  and 
which  considered  as  a  drink  is  useful  to  none  but  the  distil- 
ler, the  grave  digger  and  the  devil ;  and  those  who  think 
it  is  sinful  to  maintain  a  complicated  and  extended  system 
of  theft,  adultery  and  murder ; — those,  those  are  the  "  dark 
grim  visaged"  creatures,  whose  "  picture,"  even  to  the  finish- 
ing stroke  Mr.  W.  professes  to  have  given  !  Let  us  devote 
a  lew  moments  to  the  delicate  touches  of  this  discriminative 
and  exquisite  artist.  The  ugly  and  mischievous  beings, 
from  whose  very  picture  Mr.  W.  "is  feign  to  break  compa- 
ny," he  thus  holds  up  to  general  abhorrence  and  execration. 
"Weary  of  the  established  order  of  things,  they  rush  into 
every  innovating  enterprise,  without  waiting  to  inquire 
whither  it  leads.  Extending  their  disaffection  from  the 
abuses  of  the  institutions"  (such  of  course  as  dram  shops  and 
slave  markets  legally  opened  and  protected  !)  "  under  which 
they  have  lived  to  the  institutions  themselves,  they  would 
gladly  witness  their  overthrow."  Instead  of  "  tolerating  an 
acknowledged  abuse,  reckless  of  consequences,  they  will 
pluck  up  the  tares,  even  if  in  so  doing  they  should  pluck  up 
the  wheat  with  them."  "  With  an  impatience  equally  child- 
ish and  irreligious,  they  demand  immediate  results,  even 
where  they  cannot  be  accelerated  without  a  miracle  !  and 
where,  if  they  be  unduly  hastened,  they  must  he  fatally  rfw- 
astrous.n  Their  peculiarities,  contemplated  in  the  abstract 
are  described  as  "zeal  without  knowledge  ;" — "passion 
without  reason  ;" — "  an  eyeless  vigor  rushing  through  a 
path  beset  with  evils  ;" — "  a  chainless  torrent  of  popular  ex- 
citement" (the  mob-creating  power  of  course !)  "  breaking 
through  every  barrier"  (even  through  the  authority  of  law  , 
where  the  public  good  is  to  be  promoted,  as  in  ransacking 
the  mail  and  burning  its  contents!)  "and  hurling  itsefi 
through  lifted  flood  gates"  (rushing  to  conventions  of  intel- 
ligent and  peaceable  citizens  to  insult  and  abuse  them)  "upon 
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the  delicate  and  complicated  machinery  of  human  society." 
pp.  622,  523. 

Such  according  to  Mr.  W.  is  a  just  description  of  the  men 
and  women,  who  as  they  hate  sin,  hate  alcohol  drinking 
and  slaveholding !  But  for  his  masterly  sketch,  we  should 
never  once  have  thought,  that  of  such  an  original  such  a 
picture  could  he  drawn.  If  it  were  not  as  malignantly  as  it  is 
ridiculously  incongruous,  we  should  be  tempted  to  exclaim 
in  the  language  of  old  Horace : 

Spectatum  admissi  risum  teneatis,  amici?* 

We  scarcely  know  how  to  demean  ourselves  among  the 
men,  whom  Mr.  W.  has  forced  to  keep  company  with  us. 
They  must,  we  suppose,  feel  themselves  harshly  treated  and 
greatly  degraded.  We  would  offer  them  our  sympathies,  if 
the  contempt,  which  they  have  often  thrown  into  our  face 
and  eyes  had  not  taught  us  to  beware  how  we  approach 
lofty  dignity.  We  are  not  "  to  blame"  for  the  low  estate  to 
which  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  W.  and  his  portly  friends  they  are 
reduced. — We  hope  they  will  pardon  us,  if  we  humbly  sug- 

Et,  that  in  order  to  be  comfortable,  they  must  either  go 
k  toward  the  dark  ages  and  take  their  place  among  those, 
who  with  "  manly  patience  and  religious  composure"  main- 
tain "that  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits  as  of  every  thing 
else"  (brown  bread  and  cold  water  for  instance)  "  is  im- 
moral, and  their  common  use  to  be  dissuaded  on  grounds 
of  expediency,  or  go  forward  and  take  their  position,  as 
some  of  the  noblest  of  their  number  have  lately  done,  among 
those,  who  were  no  more  despised  than  themselves,  till  it 
was  seen  that  at  all  hazards,  they  would  cling  to  the  cause 
of  truth  and  righteousness.  We  might  add  more  but  we 
fear,  they  would  be  angry  with  us. 

In  the  spirit  of  an  old  and  therefore  true  saying,  that  it  is 
lawful  to  learn  from  an  enemy,  we  doubt  not  Mr.  W.  would 
take  a  hint  even  from  an  ultraist.t    We  therefore  suggest 

•  Admitted  to  such  a  sight,  could  you,  my  friends,  refrain  from  laughter? 

t  Perhaps  Mr.  W.  would  prefer,  in  extending  his  contrast,  to  receive  hints  from 
ao  anu-ultraisL  If  so,  we  beg  not  to  be  considered  "  unmanned  y,"  if  we  remind 
tim  of  some  very  instructive  things  once  said  by  a  philosopher,  who  was  remark- 
ibfe  for  his  tact,  in  keeping  the  application  of  general  principles  within  un-radical 
timita.  We  refer  to  the  beautiful  contrast,  which  Mr.  By-ind«  drew  out,  be- 
tween himself  on  the  one  hand,  and  Christian  and  Hopeful  on  the  other.  In  the 
ityieof  Mr.  Woods  it  may  be  thus  given.  The  Reformer  is  for  waiting  for  wind 
«M  tide ;  but  the  Radical)  after  his  headstrong  manner,  concludes,  that  it  is  his 
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Chat  in  case  he  should  publish  a  second  edition  of  his  article 
on  Radicalism  for  the  eye  of  the  great  Metternich,  who  could 
not  but  be  edified  and  refreshed  thereby,  that  to  the  long 
string  of  points  in  which,  with  great  judgment  and  power, 
he  has  held  up  the  Reformer  in  contrast  with  the  Radical,  it 
might  be  well  to  add  one  or  two  things  of  a  more  practical 
and  specific  character.  He  might  say,  the  Reformer  re- 
gards the  brown  and  ragged  wood-sawyer  with  his  coarse 
jug  of  cheap  whiskey  with  abhorrence,  as  a  sinner  of  the  first 
magnitude  ;  while,  with  "  manly  patience  and  religious  com- 
posure," he  keeps  his  place  in  the  circles  of  the  wealthy  and 
refined  through  which  the  blushing  wine  briskly  circulates: 
but  the  Radical  with  "eyeless  vigor"  would  with  one  blow 
dash  to  acommon  destruction  the  wine  cask  and  the  whiskey 
barrel !  The  Reformer  sees  the  African  slave-trader — an 
unlettered,  ill  taught,  dark  minded  wretch,  fastened,  as  a 
pirate,  on  the  gibbet,  with  complacency  and  gratification, 
while  he  views  the  intelligent,  genteel,  chivalrous  slave 
grower  and  soul  driver  of  the  South,  with  tender  forbearance 
and  paternal  love  and  patriotic  pride;  but  the  Radical 
would  have  them  both  strangled  with  the  different  ends  of 
the  same  rope ! 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  Mr.  W.  employed  the  hand 
of  "  old  Isaac  Walton,"  a  great  adept  in  the  science  of 
angling — to  give  the  "finishing  stroke"  to  his  picture  of 
Radicalism.  It  may  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  our 
readers  to  see  this  "  finishing  stroke"  exhibited  at  full 
length. — Here  they  have  it.  "  In  his  Life  of  Thomas 
(Richard,*  we  suppose)  Hooker,  speaking  of  the  Non- 
conformists of  those  times,  he  says; — "  Of  this  party 
there  were  many  that  were  possessed  of  a  high  degree  of 

duty  to  rush  on  his  journey  all  weathers.  The  Reformer  is  for  taking  all  advan- 
tages to  secure  his  life  and  estate  j  but  the  Radical  is  for  hazarding  all  for  God  at 
a  clap.  The  Reformer  is  for  religion  in  what  and  so  fab  as,  the  times  and  his 
safety  will  bear  it :  but  the  Radical  is  for  holding  his  notions,  though  all  other 
men  bo  against  them.  The  Reformer  is  for  religion,  when  he  walks  in  his  silver 
suppers,  in  the  sun-shine,  and  with  applause ;  but  the  Radical  is  for  him  when  in 
rags  and  contempt. 

What  a  splendid  model  for  a  popular  theological  professor,  might  not  a  skillfol 
artist  construct  from  the  materials,  furnished  by  Mr.  By-ends  and  his  friend*  in 
the  conversation  to  which  the  above  contrast  belongs !  The  metal  here  afforded, 
an  enterprising  brazier  might  probably  beat  out  into  a  number  of  imposing  arb* 
cles,  of  the  same  stamp  and  spirit,  as  Mr.  Ws,  on  Reform  and  Radicalism.— 
5?w»  Pilghim'b  Paogwess,  Am.  Tract  Soc.  edition,  pp.  128 — 132. 

*  This  exchange  of  names  would  as  ill  suit  the  "  unmanerly"  Non«con6>rmifts 
of  Hartford,  as  the  high-churchmen  of  England. 
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spiritual  wickedness — I  mean  with  an  innate  restless  pride 
and  malice.  I  do  not  mean  the  visible  and  carnal  sins  of 
gluttony,  and  drunkenness,  and  the  like,  (from  which  God 
deliver  us,)  but  sins  of  a  higher  nature,  Decause  they  are 
more  unlike  God,  who  is  the  God  of  love  and  mercy,  and 
order  and  peace ;  and  more  like  the  devil  (who  is  not  a  glut- 
ton, nor  can  be  drunk  and  yet  a  devil) ;  but  I  mean  those  spi- 
ritual wickednesses  of  malice  and  revenge  and  an  opposi- 
tion to  government ; — men  that  joyed  to  be  the  authors  of 
misery,  which  is  properly  his  work  that  is  the  enemy  and 
disturber  of  mankind ;    and  thereby  greater  sinners 

THAN  THE  GLUTTON  OR  THE  DRUNKARD,  though  SOme  will 

not  believe  it.  And  of  this  party  there  were  also  many 
whom  prejudice  and  a  furious  zeal  had  so  blinded  as  to 
make  them  neither  to  hear  reason  nor  adhere  to  the  ways  of 
peace  ; — men  that  were  the  very  dregs  and  pest  of  man- 
kind ;  men  whom  pride  and  self  conceit  had  made  to  over- 
value their  own  pitiful  and  crooked  wisdom,  so  much  as  not 
to  be  ashamed  to  hold  unmannerly  disputes  against  those 
men  they  ought  to  reverence,  and  those  laws  they  ought  to 
obey;  men  that  labored  and  joyed  first  to  find  out  the 
faults  ;  and  then  to  speak  evil  of  government  and  to  be 
the  authors  of  confusion ;  men  whom  company,  conversa- 
tion and  custom  had  at  last  so  blinded,  and  made  insensible 
that  these  were  sins,  that  like  those  that  perished  in  the 
gainsaying  of  Core,  so  those  died  without  repenting  of  their 
spiritual  wickednesses."    pp.  535,  536. 

As  Mr.  W.  has  poured  it  upon  the  heads  of  the  Radicalists 
with  whom  he  had  to  do,  we  feel  a  special  interest  in  exa- 
mining this  sweet  effusion  of  "  the  gentle  spirit  of  Wal- 
ton.™* What  ailed  the  Non-conformists,  tnat  they  must 
be  so  gently  described  as  the  il  very  dregs  and  pests  of  man- 
kind ;"  "  greater  sinners  than  the  glutton  and  the  drunkard," 
and  as  worthy  to  be  "  likened  to  the  devil  ?"  According  to 
the  showing  of  the  great  angler  himself,  what  had  they 
done  ?  Hear  the  charges  which  Isaac  Walton  brings  against 
them;  and  blushing,  be  " feign  to  break  company"  with 
your  ancestors,  all  ye  who  trace  your  descent  from  those 
"  very  dregs  and  pests  of  mankind,"  the  Non-conformists 
whose  bones  were  broken  with  the  iron  sceptre  of  Eliza- 
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beth,  and  we  suppose  the  "  gentle  spirit"  of  Southey  would 
eagerly  add,  the  Puritans  of  the  reign  of  the  martyred 
Charles ! 

1.  These  "  sinners  greater  than  the  drunkard  and  the 
glutton,"  were  so  "  like  the  devil,"  as  "  not  to  be  ashamed  to 
Fiold  unmannerly  disputes  against  those  men  they  ought 
to  reverence,  and  those  laws  they  ought  to  obey ;"  and 

2.  "  They  labored  and  joyed  first  to  find  out  thb 
faults,  and  then  to  speak  evil  of  government !" 

As  these  "  pests  of  mankind"  could  hardly  have  been 
duly  punished  by  the  "  gentle"  inflictions  of  those  dignified, 
merciful,  conservative  tribunals,  the  High  Commission 
Court  and  Star  Chamber,  I  know  of  no  better  expedient 
now  remaining  to  strike  a  salutary  terror  into  all  modern 
innovators,  ultraists  and  incendiaries,  than  for  that  prop  of 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  republic — that  great  sup- 
porter of  the  union,  the  "  chivalrous"  Judge  Lynch  to  offer 
a  "  large  reward"  for  their  bones  safely  delivered  on  the 
"  south,  side  of  the  Potomac?  where  they  would  be  treated 
according  to  their  merits.  But  this  is  a  matter  which  it 
becomes  us  to  give  over  to  those  "  gentle"  mobs  which  are 
"  headed"  by  judges  and  representatives,  and  made  up  of 
ki  gentlemen  of  standing  aud  property."  In  the  light  which 
Leonard  Woods,  Jr.  pours  upon  them,  such  men  as  Jus- 
tin Edwards,  and  Moses  Stuart,  and  Calvin  Chapin,  and 
William  Goodell,  and  Edward  C.  Delavan,  and  Gerrit 
Smith,  and  Alvan  Stewart,  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
like  them,  who  with  "eyeless  vigor"  have  rushed  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  old  conservative  doctrine,  "  that  the  abuse 
of  ardent  spirits  as  of  every  thing  else,  is  immoral,  and 
their  common  use  to  be  dissuaded  on  grounds  of  expedi- 
ency /'  and  such  men  as  Moses  Brown,  and  Nathaniel  Em- 
mons, and  the  Tappans,  and  William  Jay,  and  James  G. 
Birney,  and  William  L.  Garrison,  and  Elon  Galusha,  and 
Samuel  Crothers,  and  N.  S.  S.  Beman,  and  die  Wrights, 
and  the  Cox's,  and  the  Rankins,  and  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands like  them,  who  regard  the  act  of  holding  a  human 
creature  as  property  as  sin  ; — all  these  men  in  such  light 
may  see  the  "  finishing  stroke  of  their  own  picture."  But 
we  are  sure  they  will  be  cheered  instead  of  mortified  when 
they  remember,  that  according  to  Mr.  W.  himself,  only  a 
slender  feeble  partition  stands  between  them  and  the  Non- 
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conformists.     To  such  company  we  are  persuaded  they 
would  gladly  be  joined,  living,  dying,  forever. 

In  application  to  the  Non-conformists  themselves,  Mr.  W. 
does  not  deny  the  justness  of  Walton's  description !  He  dis- 
misses the  old  calumniator  with  the  following  remarkable 
sentence:  "If  this  description  should  appear  to  be  unjust 
towards  those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  it  may  be  urged  in 
apology,  that  it  was  extorted  from  the  'gentle  spirit  of 
Walton1  by  the  strength  of  his  love  for  the  venerable 
Hooker,  who  suffered  much  from  the  opposition  of 
the  Non-conformists."  p.  536. — Hooker,  amidst  the  sun- 
shine of  court  and  church  favor,  "  suffered  much"  from  the 
helpless,  bleeding  victims  of  court  and  church  vengeance ! 
So  much  indeed,  as  to  extort  from  a  gentle  spirit  such  a 
torrent  of  gall  and  wormwood  !  What  a  problem  have  we 
here  to  solve ! 

As  a  specimen  of  Hooker's  "suffering,"  take  the  history 
of  his  quarrel  with  Walter  Travers,  his  colleague  in  the 
Temple  pulpit.  To  Mr.  Travers,  the  old  church  historian 
Fuller,  whose  authority  is  of  great  weight  in  the  English 
church,  gives  the  following  highly  attractive  character : 
11  His  utterance  was  agreeable,  his  gestures  plausible,  his 
matter  profitable,  his  method  plain,  and  his  style  carried  in 
it  the  Sowings  of  grace  from  a  sanctified  heart."  Hooker 
preached  in  the  morning,  when,  according  to  Fuller,  "  some 
said  the  congregation  ebbed,"  and  Travers  in  the  afternoon, 
when  "  some  said  the  congregation  flowed,"  "  the  first  occa- 
sion in  the  view  of  some,  o?  emulation  between  them," — 
though  Fuller  thinks  that  Hooker  was  "  too  wise  to  take 
exception  at  such  trifles."  However  this  might  be,  they 
differed  from  each  other,  in  some  respects,  in  tne  doctrines 
which  they  taught.  This  difference  led  to  I  know  not  how 
much  disputation,  "  unmannerly?  of  course,  on  the  side  of 
Travers.  At  length  Hooker  "  suffered  so  much"  from  this 
4i  dreg"-gy  and  "  pest"-ilent  Non-conformist,  that  he  made 
complaint  against  him ;  when  Archbishop  Whitgift — a  great 
conservative  of  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  "  gentle" 
Elizabeth — suspended  Mr.  Travers  at  once,  without  any 
warning.  For  Mr.  Hooker  "  suffered  so  much,"  that,  as 
Mr.  Travers  was  going  into  the  pulpit  to  preach  on 
the  Lords  day  afternoon,  the  officer  served  him  with  a 
prohibition  on  the  pulpit  stairs !   The  grand  offence  laid  to 
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his  charge,  "  was,  that  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  Queen, 
he  had  brought  disputes  into  the  pulpit !"  Hooker  "suffered 
so  much1  from  this  Non-conformist,  that  "  Travers,  left  to 
the  mercy  (mercy !)  of  the  Archbishop,  could  never  escape 
from  his  suspension,  or  have  licence  to  preach  in  any  part  of 
England  ;  upon  which  he  accepted  an  invitation  into  Ire- 
land, and  became  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  ;  here  he  was  tutor  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Usher,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  always  had 
him  in  high  esteem ;  but  being  driven  from  thence  by  the 
wars,  he  returned  after  some  years  into  England,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  silence,  obscurity,  and 
great  poverty  !"  How  must  the  gentle  spirit  of  Walton 
have  been  wrung  to  see  Hooker  "suffer  so  much,"  as  Tra- 
vers was  called  to  endure  !  Mr.  W.  also  may  have  been  ex- 
posed to  "unmannerly"  disputants — may  have  "suffered 
much ;"  hence  his  ready  sympathy  with  Walton  and  the 
venerable  Hooker.  Such  sufferings  might  be  greatly  alle- 
viated, if  Hooker's  liberal  doctrine  could  once  obtain 
firm  footing  and  general  prevalence  in  this  land,  viz. :  "  Mr. 
Travers  ought  to  have  complained  to  the  High  Commis- 
sioners, and  not  have  confuted  me  in  the  pulpit  ; 
for  schisms  and  disturbances  will  arise  in  the  Church,  if  all 
men  may  be  tolerated  to  think  as  they  please,  and 
publicly  speak  what  they  think."  A  good  doctrine 
on  which  to  frame  an  "  apology"  for  the  Synod  of  Philadel- 
phia for  their  late  "  gentle"  suspension  01  Albert  Barnes ; 
for  how  much  have  they  not  suffered  from  the  opposition  of 
this  "  unmannerly"  Non-conformist ! 

It  ought  to  be  added  to  this  account  of  the  "  sufferings"  of 
Hooker,  that  Mr.  Travers  was  junior  preacher  in  the  Tem- 
ple before  Hooker  was  admitted  to  its  pulpit ;  that  after  the 
death  of  Dr.  Alvey,  senior  preacher,  Travers  was  hindered 
from  taking  the  place  of  "  Master"  only  by  the  scruples  of 
his  "  unmannerly"  conscience,  which  would  not  consent  to 
his  subscribing  to  Whitgift's  arbitrary  test ;  and  that  Hook- 
er's magnanimous  subscription  brought  him  over  the  head 
of  Travers  into  the  "  Master's"  place. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  case  of  Hooker  and 
Travers,  to  illustrate,  through  Mr.  W's  remarkable  apology 
for  Walton,  the  spirit  of  the  anti-ultraists,  with  whom  we 
have  to  do.     Whatever  may  be  the  measure  of  "  manly  pa- 
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lieace  and  religious  composure"  with  which  they  are  gifted, 
it  is  very  clear  and  certain,  that  there  are  "  sufferings," 
which  can  arouse  even  their  sympathies.  But  what  suffer- 
ings; and  whose'/  Not  of  the  persecuted  and  oppressed. 
It  would  be  vulgar,  to  regard  them  and  their  fiery  trials, 
with  tender  compassion.  Insult  and  outrage  are  their  pro- 
per allotments,  from  which  it  would  be  "  unmannerly"  to  at- 
tempt to  escape.  But  when  they  see  iron-hearted  tyrants, 
ud  lordly  hierarchs  exposed  and  "  confuted"  and  resisted ; 
what  indescribable  yearnings  do  they  not  feel !  What  im- 
passioned "  apologies"  are  "  extorted"  from  their  lips  and 
pens !  And  can  New  England,  with  nil  her  veneration  for 
the  Puritans  and  Non-conformists,  commit  to  such  hands 
her  sanctified  sons,  to  be  trained  for  the  labors  of  the  pulpit  I 
hi  this  day,  when  the  King  of  Zion  is  marshalling  His 
armies  for  the  battle,  are  the  future  leaders  of  "  the  Sacra- 
mental Host,"  to  be  taught  by  their  appointed  guides  to  look 
on  and  see  an  old,  time-serving  angler  spit  his  gall  and  ve- 
nom in  the  faces  of  those  noble  confessors  of  the  soul-trying 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  with  complacency ; — aye,  and  to  frame 
"apologies"  for  the  bitter  and  malignant  calumniator,  which 
imply,  that  the  Non-conformists  were  treated  well  enough ! 
Among  the  signs  of  the  times,  which  we  are  in  duty  bound 
to  observe,  we  regard  none  as  more  dark  and  portentous. 
And  we  cannot  scruple  to  call  on  the  friends  of  God  and 
man  in  New  England,  and  especially  in  Maine,  to  weigh 
this  matter  well. 

Among  the  features,  which  characterize  the  "  dark  and 
grim  visaged  picture"  of  the  "ultra  reformers  of  the  present 
day,"  which  Mr.  W.  "finished,"  he  describes  the  following 
habit.  "  In  the  earlier  stages  of  their  efforts,  they  are  seen 
groping  after  some  simple,  unqualified  principle,  on  which 
then-  own  minds  can  rest,  and  by  which  they  can  act  upon 
the  public  And  since  they  have  nothing  of  that  depth  or 
sagacity  of  mind,  which  would  enable  them  to  discern  the 
true  bounds  of  principles,  how  far  they  apply,  and  where 
and  why  the  application  of  them  fails,  they  soon  arrive  at 
some  unlimited  generality  of  doctrine.  And  their  business 
thenceforward  is  to  carry  it  into  effect,  even  in  cases  where 
its  application,  to  an  unsophisticated  mind,  must  appear 
plainly  unjust  and  pernicious,"  p.  524.    For  this  habit,  Mr. 
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W.  regards  the  "over-zealous  advocates  of  temperance"  and 
of  human  freedom  as  remarkable. 

The  uLtraists  have  good  reason  to  congratulate  them- 
selves, that  in  his  discriminative  arrangements,  Mr.  W.  has 
not  assigned  them  a  place  among  the  men,  who  never,  either 
at  the  commencement  or  termination  of  their  efforts,  grope 
after  any  simple  principle,  on  which  their  minds  may  rest 
and  which  they  may  make  it  their  business  to  carry  into 
effect,  but  who  compass  their  ends  by  perpetually  ringing  in 
the  public  ear  various  changes  on  certain  ominous  phrases. 
When  they  would  set  the  rabble  at  their  heels  upon  their 
honest  neighbors,  they  make  them  bark  and  bite  by  shouting 
in  their  ears  ;  The  Constitution  must  be  preserved,  though 
they  themselves  are  violently  assailing  it ;  The  Union  must 
be  maintained,  though  they  themselves  are  stabbing  it  to 
the  heart ;  Beware  of  amalgamation,  whilst  they  them- 
selves zealously  support  the  only  system  of  amalgamation 
in  the  nation !  Doubtless  the  "  strength  of  his  love"  for  these 
"  gentle  conservatists"  instead  of  permitting  him  to  censure 
them,  would  "make  him  their  apologist." 

With  our  readers  consent  we  will  venture  to  propose  a 
case  to  Mr.  W.  and  his  fellow  conservatists.     They  doubt- 
less remember   the    Priest  and   the   Levite,  who,  when 
they  saw  the  prostrate  wretch  that  had  been  half  killed 
by  thieves,  passed  by  "with  manly  patience  and  religions 
composure"  on  the  other  side.    It  is  easy  to  suppose,  that 
those  men  retired  together  from  that  collection  of  "  gentle- 
men of  standing  and  property,"  which,  as  a  mock-tribunal, 
had  condemned  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  endure  the  death  of  a 
slave.    The  silent  awe,  which  the  dignified  demeanor  of 
the  ^reat  Sufferer  had  impressed  even  on  their  minds,  the 
Levite  at  length  thus  broke ;  Holy  Father,  much  as  I  abhor 
"  that  deceiver,"  I  cannot  say,  that  I  am  altogether  pleased 
with  the  scene  we  have  just  been  witnessing.     Such  a  rude 
violation  of  human  rights  alarms  me.     I  fear,  first,  that  the 
sufferings  of  the  Nazarene  will  attract  general  sympathy, 
and  thus  increase  his  followers  *  and,  secondly,  that  those 
who  have  raised  a  mob  to  trample  him  in  the  mire  will 
some  tims  feel  the  weight  of  the  same  iron  hoofs. 

Priest.    Such  extraordinary  evils,  dear  son,  sometime* 
break  out  as  demand  extraordinary  remedies     In  such  ca- 
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ses,  the  public  good  requires,  that  great  men  should  rise 
above  themselves  and  above  the  laws,  and  take  summary 
and  speedy  vengeance  on  those,  who,  like  "this  fellow"  "per- 
vert the  people." 

Levite.  Rabbi,  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  on  what 
rounds  the  Nazarene  is  to  be  treated  as  an  outlaw.  I  hate 
im  heartily  enough,  but  I  know  little  of  his  history.  I  have 
a  general  impression,  that  he  goes  about "  turning  the  world 
upside  down ;"  and  I  always  abhorred  a  Radical. 

Priest.    A  radical  he  is,  of  the  worst  stamp.     "  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  his  efforts,  he  was  seen  groping  after  some 
simple,  unqualified  principles,  on  which  his  own  mind  could 
rest,  and  by  which  he  could  act  upon  the  public."    Some  of 
these,  "  equally  unlimited,  clear  and  captivating,"  I  happen' 
to  remember.     "  God  is  a  spirit ;  and  they  that  worship 
Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."      "  Not 
that  which  goeth  into  the  month,  defileth  a  man ;  but  that 
which  cometh  out  of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  a  man?  "  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself?     "  I  will  have  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice?    "  That  which  is  highly  esteemed  among 
men  is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God?     "  A  maris  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  things  that  he  possess- 
eth?     "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive?    "Bles- 
sed are  they  iclw  are  persecuted  for  righteousness  sake  ; 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven?    "  Fear  not  them, 
that  kill  the  body?     "  Whosoever  putteth  away  his  wife 
and  marrieth  another  commiteth  adultery?    "  The  true 
bounds  of  such  principles,  how  far  they  apply,  and  why 
and  where  the  application  of  them  fails,  he  has  not  the  sa- 
gacity to  discern."     "  For  want  of  knowing  what  others 
have  done  before  him" — for  he  despises  the  traditions  of 
the  elders — "  he  has  no  standard,  to  which  he  may  refer." 
To  the  claims  of  prescriptive  authority  "  he  pays  no  due 
respect,"  and  has  little  "  deference  to  age,  office,  or  other 
titles  to  regard."     "  Putting  on  the  airs  of  a  Dictator  in  the 
moral  kingdom,"  he  sets  himself  to  oppose  what  "  has  been 
said  by  them  of  old."  He  is  remarkable  for  "  sternness,  rigor, 
and  rudeness  of  demeanor  towards  even  the  slightest  delin- 
quency."    "  I  have  heard  him  declare,  without  any  qualifi- 
cation, that  "  he  who  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her 
has  committed  adultery  already  with  her  in  his  heart." 
The  greatest  and  best  men  among  us  he  calls  "  serpents" — 
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"a  generation  of  vipers,"  and  tauntingly  asks  them  "how 
they  can  escape  the  damnation  of  hell" !  I  shudder  to  re- 
member what  I  once  heard  break  like  a  thunder-clap  from 
his  lips;  "Woe  unto  you  Scribes,  Pharisees,  hypocrites; 
which  devour  widows  houses,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long 
prayers;  therefore,  ye  shall  receive  greater  damnation"! 
Thus,  "  not  content  with  relieving,  he  would  also  avenge 
the  oppressed ;  not  content  with  restraining,  he  would  also 
doom  the  oppressor.  You  know,  my  dear  son,  how  often  and 
how  earnestly,  I  have  urged  upon  you  such  sentiments  as  the 
following;  *"  Let  me  advise  you  to  walk  ever  in  the  beaten 
road  of  the  Church;  not  to  run  into  single  paradoxes.  And 
jf£  you  meet  at  any  time  with  private  conceits,  that  seem 
more  probable,  suspect  them  and  yourself;  and  if  they  can 
win  you  to  assent^  yet  smother  them  in  your  breast,  and 
do  not  dare  to  vent  them  out,  either  by  your  hand  or  tongue, 
to  trouble  the  common  peace."  But  this  "  pestilent  fellow," 
far  from  modestly  yielding  his  own  principles  to  the  "  gen- 
eral voice,"  even  for  the  sake  of  preventing  "  disturbance," 
boldly  declares,  that  he  came  not  to  send  peace  on  the  earth 
but  a  sword.  I  once  heard  him  even  say,  that  "  he  came  to 
send  fire  on  the  earth"  He  intends  to  set  all  men  a  quarrel- 
ing with  each  other ;  to  break  up  the  peace  of  every  family, 
to  which  he  has  access;  to  dissolve  the  "glorious  union" 
with  the  people,  under  whose  protection  we  are  so  safe  and 

♦  Quoted  from  Bishop  Hall,  bv  Mr.  W.  with  apparent  approbation,    p.  529. 

t  This  most  beautiful,  impressive,  and  instructive  quotation,  which  old  Money- 
love  himself  could  not  equal,  enables  us  to  understand  on  what  ground  such  men 
as  Mr.  W.  resist  all  arguments,  which  are  adapted  to  bring  them  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed.  If  we  could  "  win  their  assent,"  their  respect  to  the  gene- 
ral voice  "  would  constrain  them  to  "  smother  it  in  their  breast ;  they  would  not 
"  dare  to  vent  it  out  cither  by  their  hands  or  tongue."  Now  in  the  language  of 
that  "gentle  spirit,"  the  "venerable  Money-love,"  this  complying  temper" ar- 
gueth:— 

1.  That  they  are  of  a  self-denying  temper; 

2.  Of  a  sweet  and  winning  deportment;  And. 

3.  So  more  fit  for  the  ministerial  function,  of  course,  whether  as  preachers, 
reviewers,  or  professors.  What  a  crop  of  John  Baptists,  Simon  Peurs,  Pauls, 
Luthera,  Calvins,  and  Knox's;  Baxters,  Wesleys,  and  Whitefields;  Edwards', 
and  Tenants,  must  not  the  hand  of  such  "  nursing-fathers"  produce !  Stick  to 
the  breasts  of  "Mother-church,"  though  sprinkled  with  plague-spots ;  though  cov- 
ered with  ulcers — though  with  every  breath,  you  should  suck  in,  not  milk,  but 
purulent  filth.  Never  be  convinced  of  any  error  as  long  as  you  can  help  it ;  and 
when  conviction  is  forced  upon  you,  hold  your  breath  till  your  face  gathers  black- 
ness. Hero  we  have  Protestantism  with  a  witness;— such  Protestantism  as 
would  go  bare-toot  to  Rome  for  the  pious  purpose  of  kissing  the  great  toe  of  the 
pope! 
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happy;  so  "that,  if  we  let  him  alone,  "the  Romans  will 
come  and  take  away  our  place  and  nation,"  surely,  "  it  is  ex- 
pedient for  us,  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people,  and 
that  the  whole  nation  perish  not" 

Levite.  Enough,  reverend  father,  I  can  hear  no  more,  I 
burn  to  join  in  the  loud  shouts  of  the  multitude,  he  has  so 
often  insulted  and  outraged  by  his  incendiary  doctrines,  and 
imflammatory  appeals;  "crucify  him,  crucify  him!  His 
blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children !" 

Mr.  W.  knows,  that  from  the  hour  of  the  crucifixion  to 
the  present,  all  true  reformers  have  been  regarded,  by  courtly 
conservatism,  as  perverters  of  the  people ;  pestilent  fellows ; 
the  turners  of  the  world  upside  down ;  ultraists  and  radi- 
cals. And  all,  for  the  same  reasons.  They  have  all  been 
engaged  with  warm  hearts  and  strong  hands  in  drawing 
forth  from  the  dust,  where  they  had  long  been  concealed, 
each  in  his  time  and  place,  some  elementary  truth — some 
fundamental  principle  in  ethics  and  religion,  which  they 
have  made  it  their  business  to  explain  and  propagate.  For 
this,  the  "  general  voice"  has  for  a  time  been  "given  against 
them"  in  reproaches  and  execrations,  but  ultimately — on  to 
the  present  generation— /or  them,  as  the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind. We  must  here  be  permitted  to  repeat  a  paragraph 
from  Coleridge  ;  "  Still,  however,  there  are  truths  so  self- 
evident,  or  so  immediately  and  palpably  deduced  from  those 
that  are,  or  are  acknowledged  for  such,  that  they  are  at  once 
intelligible  to  all  men  who  possess  the  common  advantages 
of  the  socml  state ;  although  by  sophistry,  by  evil  habit,  by 
the  neglect,  false  persuasions  and  impostures  of  an  Anti- 
Christian  priesthood  joined  in  one  CONSPIRACY  with  the 
violence  of  tyrannical  governors,  the  understanding  of  men 
may  have  become  so  darkened  and  their  consciences  so  le- 
thargic, that  there  may  arise  a  necessity  for  the  re-publica- 
tion of  these  truths,  and  this  too  with  a  voice  of  loud  alarm, 
and  impassioned  warning.  Such  were  the  doctrines  pro- 
claimed by  the  first  christians  to  the  pagan  world ;  such 
were  the  lightnings  flashed  by  Wickliff,  Huss,'  Luther,  Cal- 
vin, Zuinglius,  Latimer,  [<fcc.  across  the  papal  darkness,  and 
*uch  in  our  own  times  the  truths  with  which  Thomas 
darkson,  and  his  excellent  confederates,  the  Quakers, 
f ought  and  conquered  the  LEGALIZED  BANDITTI  of 
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men-stealers,  the  numerous  and  powerful  perpetrators  and 
advocates  of  rapine  and  murder,  and  (pi  BLACKER 
GUILT  than  either)  slavery.  Truths  oi  this  kind  being 
indispensable  to  man,  considered  as  a  moral  being,  are  above 
all  EXPEDIENCY,  all  accidental  consequences;  for  as 
sure  as  God  is  holy,  and  man  immortal,  there  can  be  no 
evil  so  great  as  the  ignorance  or  disregard  of  them.  It  is 
the  very  madness  of  mock  prudence  to  oppose  the  removal 
of  a  poisonous  dish  on  account  of  the  pleasant  sauces  or 
nutritious  viands  which  would  be  lost  with  it !  The  dish 
contains  destruction  to  that,  for  which  alone  we  wish  the 
palate  to  be  gratified  or  the  body  to  be  nourished.'*  The 
Friend,  pp.  49,  50. 

We  could  easily  prove  even  by  the  testimony  of  our  ad- 
versaries, that  the  Anti-Slavery  societies  in  this  country  are 
engaged  in  the  same  war,  on  the  same  principles,  with  the 
same  weapons,  against  the  same  sort  of  enemies,  as  Thomas 
Clarkson,  William  Wilberforce,  George  Stephen,  and  the 
Quakers  in  England,  carried  on  with  so  much  ardor,  and 
with  such  glorious  success.  The  same  reproach  and  oppo- 
sition befel  them,  as  assails  us.  Trusting  in  the  same  Sa- 
vior, we  dare  hope  for  the  same  glorious  consummation  of 
our  labors  and  sufferings  as  crowned  theirs. 

We  shall  venture,  in  conclusion,  to  commend  to  Mr.  W. 
a  task,  which  well  performed,  would  do  more  towards  put- 
ting down  the  radicals,  whose  movements  so  "  heave  his 
placid  nature  into  tumult,"  than  a  thousand  volumes  of 
such  dark  and  misty  matter,  as  in  his  article  on  Radicalism, 
he  has  thrown  before  the  eyes  of  his  readers.  Let  him 
mend  his  pen,  and  clearly  and  certainly  demonstrate  for 
the  benefit  of  the  ultra  advocates  of  Temperance  : 

1.  That  well  instructed  and  faithfully  warned,  we  may 
gratify  a  factitious  appetite  with  a  substance,  which  is  natn- 
rally  and  necessarily  injurious  to  the  constitution,  God  has 
given  us,  without  sin. 

2.  That  to  obtain  such  a  substance,  we  may  expend  any 
^)art  of  that  property  which  we  had  solemnly  dedicated  to 
God  our  Savior,  without  sin. 

3.  That  in  so  doing,  we  may  tempt  our  weaker  brethren 
to  go  beyond  ourselves  in  such  animal  indulgences — to  the 
manifest  peril  of  their  present  virtue  and  future  peace, 
without  sin. 
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For  the  benefit  of  the  ultra  advocates  of  human  freedom, 
Let  him  prove  with  like  certainty  and  clearness : 

1.  That  the  negro  is  not  a  man. 

%  That  we  may  hold  him,  innocent  of  crime,  in  subser- 
viency to  our  will,  as  a  piece  of  property,  without  sin. 

3.  That  we  may  lend  an  influence  to  support  an  extend- 
ed and  complicated  system  of  theft,  adultery,  and  murder, 
without  sin. 

The  performance  of  this  task,  and  this  alone,  can  shut 
the  mouths  of  the  so  called  radicals,  whom  he  is  so  anxious 
to  reduce  to  silence.  The  performance  of  this  task,  and 
this  alone,  can  set  him  free  from  the  charge,  which  we  now 
solemnly  bring  against  him — the  charge  of  being  a  calum-  r* 
niafor  of  his  brethren. 


A  REVIEW. -LEGISLATION  AGAINST  LIBERTY. - 
ANTI-REPUBLICAN  EDUCATION. 

BY  WILLIAM  GOODKLL. 

L  M  Lsitsbs  against  lk&  immediate  Abolition  of  Slavery,  addressed  to  the 
Frrn  Black*  of  the  non  SlavehoUUng  Statu.  ByT.JL  Sullivah.  ComprUing 
a  legal  opinion  on  the  powers  of  legislature*  in  non  alaveholding  State*,  to  pre- 
vent  measure*  tending  to  general  and  immediate  emancipation,  in  a  Letter  to 
(ft*  Author,  from  William  Sullivan,  L.  L.  D.  Published  with  his  permission, 
[thtwhole  printed  in  the  Boston  Courier.]  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray&Co.  1835." 

IJ.  "  Tax  Political  Class  Book,  intended  to  instruct  the  higher  classes  in 
schools,  in  the  origin,  nature  and  use  of  political  power.  By  William  Sullivan.    • 
Counsellor  at  Lawt  <f*.  <f»c.    Boston.  [Second  edition.]  Richardson,  Lcrd,  and 
Holbrook.  1831." 

L  We  shall  begin  with  the  work  first  mentioned,  though 
its  publication  is  last  in  the  order  of  time. — The  author  in- 
forms us  in  his  preface,  that  "  the  work  was  suggested  by 
the  writer's  perception,  of  the  want  of  some  means  to  coun- 
teract the  impressions  which  anti-slavery  orators  were  at- 
tempting to  make  among  the  general  population  of  the 
northern  States.91 — "  The  opinions  of  citizens  of  Boston,  at 
meetings  called  in  contravention  of  those  increasing  influ- 
ences? he  observes,  "  did  not  necessarily  represent  those  of 
the  village  and  country  inhabitants,  were  not  distinctly  in- 
dicative of  the  feelings  of  the  people  at  large?  &c. 
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"  A  check  more  effectual  than  public  meetings  is  demanded 
by  the  crisis.  The  south  claims  'efficient  measures'  for  its 
security  against  '  insurrectionary  and  aggressive'  acts,  in 
the  non  slaveholding  States,  and  points  out  'legislative 
enactments,'  as  the  means,  because  it  is  perceived  that  such 
only  will  be  efficient." 

The  "  general  population  of  the  northern  States*  will  be 
instructed,  we  think,  if  not  edified,  with  this  explicit  avowal! 
They  are  in  danger,  it  seems,  in  the  opinion  of  "  the  south," 
of  being  carried  away  with  "  the  anti-slavery  orators"  if 
they  are  permitted  to  hear  them,  and  so  there  must  be  "  le- 
gislative enactments"  to  prevent  them  from  hearing !  No 
other  means  "  will  be  efficient."  Mobs  and  meetings  have 
been  tried,  and  found  inadequate.  The  "  anti-slavery  ora- 
tors" are  gaining  ground,  after  all ;  and  their  "  increasing 
influence"  with  the  "  general  population"  is  unchecked  by 
the  city  meetings.  The  "  village  and  country  inhabitants" 
will  still  think  for  themselves,  and  therefore  they  must  not 
be  permitted  to  hear ! — "  As  long  as  the  controversy,"  says 
the  author,  "  is  confined  to  a  struggle  for  the  supremacy  of 
public  opinion,  the  Abolitionists  gain  as  much  as  they 
lose !" 

Aye!  and  more  too!  There  lies  the  difficulty. — But  what 
shall  be  done  ? — The  author  proceeds : 

"  But  as  soon  as  tho  conflict  is  between  anti-slavery  societies  and  the  law, 
there  will  be  something  more  serious  to  contend  with  than  public  sentiment  It 
is  not  probable  that  their  leaders  themselves  would  long  persist,  nor  obtain  may 
to  unite  with  them,  or  adhere  to  them,  in  advocating  abstract  principles  in  audi  a 
manner  as  to  expose  themselves  to  the  cognizance  and  penalties  of  the  laws  of 
the  land." 

In  other  words,  "the  general  population,"  the  "  people  at 
large,"  "  the  village  and  country  inhabitants,"  will  be  over- 
awed when  they  find  that  the  "  laws  of  the  land"  forbid 
them  to  listen  to  the  "abstract  principles"  of  inalienable  hu- 
man rights !  The  remedy,  it  must  be  confessed,  would  be  a 
sovereign  specific,  if  the  patient  could  only  be  persuaded  to 
swallow  it. — People  of  the  free  States !  What  say  you  ?  Aic 
you  ready  for  the  process  ? 

With  such  a  preface,  our  readers  will  have  no  occasion 
to  be  surprised  at  any  thing  which  the  body  of  the  work 
may  contain.  As  that  "  work  was  suggested  by  the  wri- 
ter's perception,  of  the  want  of  some  means"  to  crush  the 
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most  precious  liberties  of  "  the  general  population  of  the 
northern  States,"  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  arguments  and 
measures  by  which  he  would  accomplish  his  object ! 

One  of  the  first  and  most  prominent  topics  of  complaint, 
urged  by  our  author  against  the  "  anti-slavery  orators,"  is 
their  appeals  to  the  "  passions  of  the  multitude,  including 
the  women  and  children,  the  boarding  school  misses  and 
factory  girls."  Female  influence,  more  than  almost  any 
thing  else,  and  especially  the  influence  of  "  intelligent  and 
virtuous  woman,"  appears  to  haunt  the  imagination  of  Mr. 
T.  R.  Sullivan,  as  an  almost  incurable  evil,  which  nothing 
but  the  strong  arm  of  legislation  can  suppress !  Hear  him : 

"Men,  every  where,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  particularly  in  this/re* 
land,  are  too  much  inclined  to  yield  to  the  direction  of  intelligent  and  virtuous 
women!" 

Now,  we  may  be  antiquated  and  singular  in  our  views. 
We  had  supposed  that  the  influence  of  profligate,  ignorant, 
vicious,  frivolous,  idle,  and  abandoned  women,  was  more 
dangerous  than  that  of  the  intelligent  and  virtuous,  espe- 
cially in  a  republic  !  We  had  not  supposed  that  the  nation 
was  in  jeopardy,  and  that  freedom  of  speech,  and  of  the 
press,  must  be  prohibited  by  legislation,  because  the  indus- 
trious females  in  our  factories,  and  the  intelligent  young  la- 
dies in  our  seminaries  of  learning,  were  in  danger  of  hear- 
ing too  much,  and  of  exerting  too  great  an  influence  on 
great  questions  of  public  morals  ! — But  we  stand  corrected. 
We  see,  now,  why  it  is  that  female  meetings  for  prayer,  both 
in  Providence  and  Boston,  have  been  insulted  by  hostile  as- 
semblies of  "  gentlemen  of  property  and  standing."  They 
were  too  "  intelligent  and  virtuous !"  And  if  mobs  and  city 
u  meetings  called  in  contravention  of  these  increasing  in- 
fluences" cannot  suffice,  the  laws — for  laws  are  marvellously 
efficient  of  late — must  supply  the  deficiency ! 

The  author  proceeds  to  specify,  in  detail,  the  things 
which  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  woman — "  intelligent 
and  virtuous  woman" — to  hear  from  the  lips  of  "  anti-slavery 
orators."  That  he  may  not  be  "  unjust  to  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society  and  its  active  Mends,"  Mr.  T.  R. 
Sullivan  assures  us,  that  he  states  nothing  that  he  has  not 
himself  "  seen  and  heard,  while  present  at  the  large  and 
promiscuous  assemblies,  by  them  called  together."  Let  the 
reader  now  prepare  himself  for  a  developement  that  shall 
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show  the  imperious  necessity  of  laws  which  shall  "  effectu- 
ally" prevent  "the  general  population  of  the  northern 
States" — "  the  people  at  large" — "  the  village  and  country 
inhabitants,"  (who,  unfortunately,  are  not  sufficiently  influ- 
enced by  "  the  opinions  of  citizens  in  Boston")  from  listen- 
ing to  "the  anti-slavery  orators,"  at "  large  and  promiscuous 
assemblies"  of  the  "  sovereign  people,"  and  their  own  fami- 
lies, wives  and  daughters ! — Hear  him ! 

"  There,"  says  the  author,  "  have  I  seen  woman's  tears  testifying  to  the  portion 
of  the  audience,  in  an  appeal  to  which  the  anti-slavery  agitator  best  loves  to  in- 
dulge, and  I  have  seen  that  appeal  enforced  by  allusions  to  points  on  which  wo* 
man  is  most  sensitive  (in  relation,  that  is,  to  the  illicit  intercourse  to  which  the 
relation  of  master  and  slave  is  said  to  give  opportunity,)  at  which  the  face  of  mo- 
dest woman  was  turned  from  the  speaker,  and  covered  from  the  spectator's  eye. 
Who  does  not  know,  that  the  popular  art  is  never  more  triumphant  than  when  it 
can  enlist  the  peculiar  feelings  (whether  of  party,  denomination,  or  sex.)  on  the 
side  of  what  is  called  public  justice,  or  sound  policy,  or  righteous  indignation  ?* 

UI  attended  a  meeting,  on  another  occasion,  in  a  manufacturing  town,  in  which 
eight  hundred  factory  girls  were  numbered  with  the  female  population,  and  heard 
a  reverend  orator  ask  an  audience,  two  thirds  of  which  were  females,  whether  the 
'  laws'  at  the  south,  permitting  man  '  to  hold  man  as  property,'  and  '  to  break  the 
conjugal  tie,  and  separate  families  at  will,'  *  were  to  be  approved' — and  how  they 
would  like  to  see  a  father  or  brother  compelled  to  work  daily  '  without  waflar 
like  a  horse  or  an  ox,  or  to  see  wives  and  husbands,  parents  and  children,  in  their 
neighborhood,  torn  from  each  other,  by  the  arm  of  a  domestic  tyrant,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  laws  of  the  land !— Is  it  proper  to  propose  inquiries  of  so  grave  a 
character  to  thronged  assemblies  composed  chiefly  of  females?  Nay,  when  such 

auestions  are  not  merely  speculative  out  immediately  affect  the  legal  property 
le  personal  security,  the  domestic  customs  and  constitutional  privileges  of  tltoo- 
sanas  of  our  countrymen,  not  belonging  to  our  own  state,  nor  even  to  our  own 
New  England  states,  is  it  not  reprehensible  and  mischievous  to  agitate  them,  by 
making  impressions  on  the  susceptible  mind  of  woman,  and  by  sowing  the  seeds 
of  sectional  prejudice  and  hostility  in  the  tender  hearts  of  children  and  youth  1 
Is  it  a  justification,  that  the  authors  of  these  rash  proceedings,  intend  no  inter* 
ference  with  the  legal  rights  of  their  fellow  citizens,  but  mean  only  to  instruct  the 
public  mind,  and  direct  the  public  feeling,  by  the  exhibition  of  abstract  truth  ap- 
plied to  unquestionable  fact,  so  that  the  household  despot  of  the  south,  and  le- 
galized oppressor  of  the  African,  shall  be  constrained  (only  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  look  ye,)  to  give  liberty  to  the  captive,  and  wipe  the  disgrace  of  the  slave 
laws  from  the  statute  book  V 

Surely  the  necessity  of  legislation  against  "  Anti-Slavery 
Orators"  is  very  plainly  made  out !  The  author  had  good 
reason  to  speak,  in  his  Preface,  of  their  "  increasing  mflu- 
encew  among  the  "  village  and  country  inhabitants !"  Good 
reason  had  he  to  say  that  nothing  but  "legislative  enact- 
ments" "  will  be  efficient,"  against  them ! — Just  as  certainly 
as  "  the  general  population  of  the  Northern  States"  are  per- 

•  And  yet,  Mr.  William  Sullivan,  on  the  last  page  of  the  same  pamphlet,  resorts 
to  the  "  popular  art"  of  pleading  against  emancipation,  lest  amalgamation  should 
follow.    It  is  an  adulterous  amalgamation,  that  must  not  be  spoken  against 
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mitted  to  convene,  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  "in 
large  and  promiscuous  assemblies"  to  listen  to  "  Anti-Slave- 
ry Orators'5 — as  they  evidently  seem  inclined  to  do — just  as 
certainly  as  they  are  allowed  to  witness  "  the  exhibition  of 
abstract  truth  applied  to  unquestionable  fartP — just  so  cer- 
tainly will  the  great  majority  of  them  become  Abolitionists, 
notwithstanding  "  the  opinions  of  citizens  in  Boston."  Nei- 
ther city  mobs  composed  of  "  gentlemen  of  property  and 
standing,"  nor  city  "  meetings"  composed  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, are  "indicative  of  the  feelings  of  the  people  at  large." 
And  nothing  short  of  the  strong  arm  of  law  will  silence  the 
"  village  and  country  inhabitants."  The  only  remaining 
question  is  whether  even  that  would  be  sufficient.  Mr.  T. 
R.  Sullivan  thinks  it  would.  It  is  not  probable,  he  thinks, 
that  many  would  venture  to  unite  with  the  Anti-Slavery 
leaders  "  in  advocating  abstract  principle  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  expose  themselves  to  the  cognizance  and  penalties  of 
the  laws  of  the  land" ! — "  It  is  not  probable"  that  they  will 
remember  that  they  possess  the  l  inalienable  righf  of  meet- 
ing together,  with  their  families,  in  "  thronged  assemblies" 
to  hear  "abstract  truth  applied  to  unquestionable  fact"! 
"  Probably"  they  do  not  know  that  they  have  any  rights 
which  are  not  graciously  vouchsafed  to  them  by  the  "  laws 
of  the  land."  "  Probably"  the  "  political  class  books"  of  our 
young  republicans  have  made  no  mention  of  such  rights,  so 
that  they  are  entirely  forgotten,  and  buried  in  the  graves  of 
their  pilgrim  fathers ! — "Probably"  "  the  people  at  large"  are 
aware  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  the  "  Union  of  the 
States"  and  especially  to  the  "  legal  property  and  constitu- 
tional rights  of  thousands  of  our  countrymen"  if  they  should 
be  allowed,  by  "  the  laws  of  the  land"  to  be  "  too  much"  in- 
fluenced by  "  intelligent  and  virtuous  woman."  "  Proba- 
bly" they  will  understand  that  if  the  "  Anti-Slavery  Orators" 
are  permitted  to  make  "  impressions  on  the  susceptible 
mind  of  woman"  the  "  seeds  of  sectional  prejudice  and  hos- 
tility" will  strike  such  deep  root  in  their  own  minds  that 
neither  the  mobs,  nor  the  "  meetings,"  nor  the  "  opinions  of 
citizens  in  Boston"  will  ever  be  able  to  eradicate  or  subdue 
them !  "  Probably,"  therefore,  they  will  consent  to  relin- 
quish, for  themselves  and  their  families,  "the  liberty  to 
know,  to  utter,  to  argue  freely,  according  to  conscience" — 
the  liberty  which  Milton  prized   "above  all   liberties." 
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"  Village  and  country  inhabitants?  what  say  you  1  Is  it 
probable  ? 

But  Mr.  T.  R.  Sullivan  claims  a  particularly  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  political  institutions  of  our  "free 
country"  !  In  what  "political  class  book?9  he  has  studied 
them,  he  does  not  inform  us,  though  a  Yankee  may  be  per- 
mitted to  guess.    Hear  his  professions. 

"  If  I  have  any  advantage  over  another,  justifying  the  strong  and  almost  irre- 
sistible impulse  which  now  hurries  on  my  thoughts  with  a  rapidity  far  outstrip- 
ping my  pen,  it  is  that  my  attention  has  been  particularly  drawn  to  the  spirit  of 
our  republican  institutions"  &c. 

A  little  further  on,  he  speaks  of  New  England  as  a  place 
where 

"  every  man  claims  freedom  to  think,  speak,  and  act  for  the  public,  and  ev- 
ery other  man  admits  his  claim,  and  hears  with  patience  every  thing  he  says 
worth  hearing,  and  to  the  purpose,  however  thread  bare  his  coat  or  mean  Hit 
dwelling,  or  small  his  tax." 

In  another  paragraph, 

"  It  is  not  denied  that  these  men  [the  Abolitionists]  have,  legally,  the  right  to 
assemble  their  fellow  citizens  and  address  them  in  any  mode  that  they  wuTheir 
or  bear." 

The  right  of  speaking  "  whether  men  will  hear  or  for- 
bear," does  not  seem  to  have  occured  to  Mr.  T.  R.  Sullivan. 
And  yet  the  rights  which  he  does  concede  to  Abolitionists, 
in  these  paragraphs,  may  seem  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
general  scope  of  his  work,  which  is  to  show  the  necessity  of 
"  legislative  enactments"  to  prohibit  their  exercise.  If  "ev- 
ery man  claims  freedom  to  think,  speak,  and  act  for  the  pub- 
lic" and  if  Abolitionists  "  have  legally  the  right  to  assem- 
ble their  fellow  citizens  and  address  them ;"  what  "  power" 
have  the  "legislatures  of  tho  non-slaveholding  states  to 
enact  laws"  to  prevent  "  the  holding  of  meetings  to  discuss 
slavery  and  abolition." 

If  we  understand  the  author,  he  only  means  to  concede 
that,  according  to  the  existing  laws,  "  every  man  claims 
freedom  to  think,  speak,  and  act  for  the  public." — that  un- 
der sanction  of  those  laws — abolitionists  "have?  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  "  legally,  the  right  to  assemble  their  fellow  citi- 
zens." He  evidently  advocates  a  change  of  the  laws  in  this 
particular ;  and  when  his  object  shall  have  been  accomplish- 
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ed,  then  "  every  man"  will  not  "  claim  freedom  to  think, 
speak,  and  act  tor  the  public" — and  Abolitionists  will  not 
"have  the  right,  legally,  to  assemble  their  fellow  citizens 
and  address  them."  No.  Far  otherwise.  "  There  would 
be  something  more  serious  to  contend  with,  than  public 
sentiment,"  and  "  it  is  riot  probable,  that  they  would  long 
persist,  nor  obtain  many  to  unite  with  them,  or  adhere  td 
them,  in  advocating  abstract  principles  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  cognizance  and  penalties  of 
the  laws  of  the  land."  We  should  judge  that  the  author's 
knowledge  of  "  the  spirit  of  our  republican  institutions"  was 
acquired  by  the  perusal  of  some  "  Political  Class  Book"  that 
was  silent  in  respect  to  all  the  rights  of  man  which  are  not 
graciously  conferred  by  the  "laws  of  the  land."  And  it 
seems  more  than  "  probable"  that  he  does  not  recognize  any 
"  inalienable  human  rights"  of  which  "  intelligent  and  virtu- 
ous woman"  should  be  accounted  a  partaker.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  affects  to  quote  the  Apostle  Paul.  "Let  the  woman 
learn  in  silence  and  subjection."  How  does  Mr.  Sullivan 
know  the  "  eight  hundred  factory  girls"  did  not  learn  in  this 
manner? 

But  we  must  proceed.  Our  author,  in  his  fourth  letter, 
undertakes  to  show  "  the  impropriety  and  inefficacy  of  pop- 
ular excitement,  as  the  instrument  of  moral,  legal,  and  poli- 
tical reform,  especially  when  strengthened  by  the  power  of 
combination."  He  proceeds  to  say  : — "  The  history  of  the 
temperance  reformation  in  this  country  furnishes  an  exam- 
ple in  point."  He  professes  to  approve  what  he  calls  the 
original  temperance  movement  against  the  "excessive  use 
of  ardent  spirit,  as  a  drink"  "Entire  abstinence  from 
using  and  offering  ardent  spirit,  as  a  drink"  he  considers 
"  the  true  remedy ;  and  "  never  was  a  better  cause,  never 
was  a  ffood  cause  better  begun." 

Well :  what  was  the  matter,  Mr.  Sullivan? 

*  Why,  in  the  first  place—"  The  temperance  societies  left  off  acting  upon  oth- 
ers not  members  and  the  community  at  large,  as  individuals,  and  began  to  act 
as  societies  or  combinations— -the  reform  which  began  with  individual  peiauaaion, 
came  then  to  be  prosecuted  by  numerical  influence?' 

Indeed !  When,  and  how  was  this  change  introduced  ! 
But  what  next  7 

"  The  next  modification  of  the  original  step  was  to  add  to  ardent  spirit '  wine, 
strong  beer,  cordials,  cider*  oYe.  to  be  included  in  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence" ! 

23 
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should  be  subjected  to  the  terrible  persecution  of  being  put 
to  shame  by  a  virtuous  public  opinion  !  No  wonder  the  in- 
fluence of  "  virtuous  and  intelligent  woman"  is  cited  by  our 
author,  as  one  of  the  indications  of  an  evil  requiring  legis- 
lative interference. 

Mr.  Sullivan  does  not  leave  us  in  doubt,  in  respect  to  the 
application  of  the  lesson  he  has  learned  from  "  the  history  of 
the  temperance  reformation." — Hear  him. 

11  Th:9  chapter  of  collateral  history — to  the  truth  of  which  hundred*  of  dimm- 
ing minds  throughout  New  England  will  testify— affords  a  fair  illustration  (tithe 
fmnciple  of  anti-slavery  operations  in  the  northern  states,  viz :  the  power  of  poro- 
ar  excitement,  strengthened  by  combination ;  and  as  like  causes  produce  nks 
effects,  the  same  tendency  is  seen  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former,  viz :  in  the 
injustice  practised  by  the  immediate  abolitionists  of  denouncing  whole  classes  of 
men,  of  indulging  in  unqualified  condemnation,  and  of  founding  unfair  conclu- 
sions upon  inaccurate  or  exaggerated  statements,  as  well  as  in  the  proofs,  every 
day  growing  clearer,  that  by  their  compulsory  doings  (for  violence  is  compulsory 
in  debate  as  well  as  in  action,)  they  are  using  means,  suited  to  increase  the  misery 
they  wish  to  relieve,  and  retard  the  cause  they  hops  to  serve." 

,  We  are  here  plainly  told  that  the  "principle  of  the  anti- 
slavery  operations"  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  temperance 
operations,  which  the  author  describes,  and  which  now  gene* 
rally  prevail,  wherever  temperance  measures  are  efficiently 
carried  forward  at  all.  The  temperance  operations  are  cited 
on  purpose  to  "  illustrate"  the  mischievous  principles  and 
tendencies  of  anti-slavery  measures,  and  show  that  they 
ought  to  be  suppressed  by  "  legal  enactments."  The  infer- 
ence is  evident  and  unavoidable.  Legal  enactments,  accord- 
ing  to  our  author,  should  have  been  resorted  to,  in  sea- 
son to  prevent  the  evils  of  the  temperance  operations  of 
which  he  complains !  And  he  points  to  those  evils  as  to  a 
warning  beacon  which  admonishes  the  community  to  silence 
"the  anti-slavery  orators"  before  their  efforts  shall  have  oc- 
casioned equally  deplorable  results !  We  feel  thankful  for 
this  full  and  open  disclosure.  To  the  public  it  may  be  of 
essential  service.  For  ourselves,  we  have  had  ample  occa- 
sion to  know  that  the  opposition  to  anti-slavery  operations, 
which  seeks  their  legislative  suppression,  is  by  no  means 
more  virulent — and  in  some  respects  it  is  more  honorable — 
than  that  by  which  thorough  temperance  measures  were,  for  a 
long  time,  counteracted  by  gentlemen  in  high  standing,  and 
enjoying  the  almost  unbounded  confidence  of  the  friends  of 
temperance  and  religion. 

"  The  general  population  of  the  northern  states"  cannot 
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fail  to  admire  the  palliation  of  European  despotism,  which 
is  introduced  by  our  author  in  illustration  of  the  parallel 
excuse,  he  urges  on  behalf  of  the  slaveholder. 

"  The  laws  and  customs  of  the  slaveholders  are  not  without  extenuation,  *  *  * 
and  the  palliation  may  be  admissible  for  the  southern  slaveholder,  that  Voltaire 
bespoke  for  Peter  the  Great,  when  in  reference  to  some  rigorous  punishments  in- 
flicted by  that  monarch,  he  said — '  However  shocking  these  severities  appear  to 
us,  they  wen  perhaps,  rucenary,  in  a  country  where  the  support  of  the  laws  seem 
to  require  a  tremendous  rigor.'  Some  degree  of  rigor  may  always  be  necesiarily 
connected  with  slavery,"  Ac 

We  come  now  to  the  letter  of  William  Sullivan, 
L.  L.  D.  containing  his  legal  opinion  on  the  great  question 
of  legislation  against  anti-slavery  publications  and  anti- 
slavery  meetings.  The  literary  standing  of  the  writer,  and 
more  especially  the  fact  that  a  "Political  Class  Book"  from 
his  pen,  is  chiefly  relied  upon  to  give  the  rising  generation 
just  views  of  their  rights  and  duties  as  American  citizens, 
confers  additional  interest  on  his  performance  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion. 

The  questions  are  stated  as  follows  : 

1.  "Has  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  power  to  prohibit,  under  penalties,  the 
pobhahing  of  papers  and  pamphlets  tending  to  instigate  slaves,  vho  are  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  state,  to  acts  of  insurrection  and  violence  ?" 

2.  "  Has  this  legislature  power  to  prohibit  under  any,  and  what  penalties,  as- 
tflmMitm  to  hear  arguments  and  speeches,  intended  to  cause  general  and  imme- 
diate emancipation  of  slaves  ?" 

It  is  plain  that  the  affirmative  of  the  first  question  might 
be  maintained  without  touching  any  one  of  the  anti-slavery 
"papers  and  pamphlets,"  upon  any  fair  and  candid  con- 
struction. But  the  constant  practice  of  taking  for  granted 
the  opposite  accusation  as  a  fact,  and  the  manner  in  which 
this  is  done  in  the  present  instance,  diminishes  nothing  from 
the  virulence  of  the  thrust,  which  it  covers,  against  civil 
and  religious  freedom. 

"Pamphlets"  says  Dr.  Sullivan,  "  are  said  to  be  printed,  sent,  and  circulated  in 
alaveholmng  states,  designed  to  teach  slaves,  that  they  have  a  right  to  freedom 
paramount  to  all  bondage  arising  from  usage  and  human  laws." 

They  are  not  designed  to  teach  slaves  any  thing ;  they 
are  neither  written  far  them,  nor  sent  to  them.  But  sup- 
posing they  were  ?  And  supposing  they  did  teach  what  is 
nere  attributed  to  them — would  that  be  equivalent  to  "  insti- 
gating the  slaves  to  insurrection  and  acts  of  violence  ?"  Far 
from  it.    Men  may  be  taught  their  rights,  without  being 
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taught  to  defend  them  by  acts  of  bloodshed.  But  Dr.  Sul- 
livan seems  to  speak  of  the  two  things  as  synonymous,  and 
he  gives  us  to  understand  distinctly  that  our  complaints  of 
injustice,  and  protestations  of  innocence  are  to  avail  us 
nothing ! 

Is  it  not  true  that  "  the  slave  has  a  right  to  freedom,  para- 
mount to  all  bondage  arising  from  usage  and  human  laws?9 
And  is  the  utterance  of  this  truth,  to  be  accounted  a  crime, 
in  Massachusetts  1  Certainly,  according  to  the  decision  of 
Dr.  Sullivan.  And  anti-slavery  meetings  are  accounted 
equally  criminal. — Hear  him : 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected,  that  Massachusetts 
will  enact  laws,  declaring  the  printing,  publishing  and 
circulating  papers  and  pamphlets  on  slavery  ;  and  also 
the  holding  of  meetings  to  discuss  slavery  and  aboli- 
tion, to  be  public,  indictable  offences,  and  provide  for  the 
punishment  thereof,  in  such  a  manner  as  will  most  effectu- 
ally prevent  such  offences." 

It  is  not  the  mere  circulation  of  anti-slavery  publications, 
at  the  south,  after  all,  that  is  to  be  prohibited  in  Massachu- 
setts. No. — Mr.  T.  R.  Sullivan  gave  the  honest  account  of 
the  matter  in  his  preface.  It  is  among  "the  village  and 
country  inhabitants  of  the  northern  states,"  and  not  the 
slaves  of  the  south,  that  the  "  increasing  influences'1  of 
"  abolition  orators"  is  feared. — Why  else  the  prohibition  of 
anti-slavery  meetings  recommended  by  the  "  legal  opinion" 
of  Dr.  William  Sullivan? 

But  let  us  look  at  the  process  of  reasoning,  by  which  the 
learned  counsellor  and  guardian  of  republican  education  has 
arrived  at  his  conclusion.  A  short  extract  will  give  us  a 
clue  to  his  logic. 

"In  attempting  to  answer  these  questions.  I  shall  not  enter  at  all  into  the  in- 

yiiry  whether  slavery  is,  or  is  not,  prohibited  by  natural  or  divine  law.  So  far  as 
am  able  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  these  laws,  (entertaining  the  highest 
respect  for  the  one,  and  habitual  veneration  for  the  other,)  I  think  neither  of  than 
are  to  be  taken  into  view,  in  answering  vour  questions.  Human  laws  made  by  a 
whole  people,  for  their  own  security  and  happiness,  and  which  every  one  ie  ex- 
pressly, or  impliedly,  bound  by  oath  to  obey,  are  the  laws  and  the  only  laws,  by 
which  these  questions  must  be  answered,  whatever  may  become  of  speculation* 
on  natural  or  divine  law.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  of  Mil 
chusetta,  the  statutes  made  under  the  authority  of  these,  the  statutes  in  force  in 
other  states  of  the  union,  (so  far  as  the  citizens  of  this  state  are  bound  to  respeet 
them,)  are  law  which  give  place  to  no  other  law,  because  no  citizen  is  at  liberty 
to  treat  them  as  contrary  to  divine  law,  while  he  is  a  citizen,  and  these  laws  an  in 
force." 
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No  language  could  be  more  explicit  than  this.  And  no 
position  could  more  effectually  prostrate  the  divine  law,  be- 
fore  the  paramount  authority  of  man.  There  must  be  some- 
thing peculiarly  sacred,  and  more  than  divine,  in  "  the  Con- 
stitutions of  the  United  States  and  of  Massachusetts,"  or 
else  every  citizen  of  every  government  under  heaven  is 
under  obligation  to  obey  men  rather  than  God,  in  the  same 
manner. — -No  citizen  is  at  liberty  to  judge  whether  the  laws 
of  God  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land  or  not !  A  more 
perfect  superstructure  of  civil  despotism  was  never  reared 
on  earth,  or  can  be  conceived  by  the  human  mind ! 

By  casting  away  the  cords  of  divine  law,  in  the  outset,  our 
writer  finds  his  course  comparatively  smooth  and  easy. — 
The  constitution  sanctions  slavery.  Its  guarantee  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press  is  left  out  of  the  argument. 
The  Southern  States  have  a  right  to  enact  their  own  laws 
— and  Northern  citizens — so  it  would  seem — are  bound  by 
them — or  else  the  Union  will  be  dissolved.  The  States  [1. 
e.  the  Southern  States]  are  Sovereign ;  and  therefore  the 
Northern  States  [query — are  they  Sovereign  ?]  are  bound  to 
enact  such  laws  as  the  Southern  States  may  deem  necessary 
for  their  protection  !  This  is  the  substance  of  the  argument 
in  the  course  of  which  the  writer  introduces  the  following 
illustration. 

"  Suppose  the  Peact  Societies  of  France  should  be  of  opinion,  in  their  zeal  to 
improve  the  world,  that  all  wars  are  forbidden  by  natural  and  divine  laws;  that, 
a*  the  British  debt  was  mostly  contracted  in  carrying  on  wars,  justice  forbids  the 
payment  of  the  principal  or  interest.  Suppose  pamphlets  were  printed  in  France 
and  circulated  in  England,  counselling  Lnclish  subjects  to  resist  all  taxation  to 
pay  interest  on  that  debt  Suppose  England  remonstrated,  and  France  would 
not  pass  prohibitory  laws ;  no  man  can  doubt  that  a  justifiable  cause  of  war 
would  have  arisen.  * 

The  intended  parallel  fails,  in  several  important  particu- 
lars. Abolitionists  do  not  address  their  pamphlets  to  the 
oppressed,  nor  give  them  any  counsel,  much  less  that  of  re- 
sistance.  Other  striking  dissimilarities  exist.  But  no  mat- 
ter. It  is  instructive  to  see  that  even  the  Peace  Society,  as 
well  as  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  the  temperance  effort 

*  This  argument  strikes  deep  against  Christian  missions.  Idol  worship  is  inter- 
woven with  the  political  institutions  of  Asia.  And  the  Burman  Emperor  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Wm.  Sullivan,  has  a  justifiable  cause  of  war  with  America,  unless  she: 
fnbftds  missions  to  that  empire !  "  Why  do  the  heathen  rage"  1  Ac. 
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is  deemed  disorganizing  and  "  incendiary"  by  those  who 
dread  the  "  increasing  influence"  with  "  the  people  at  large." 
But  the  learned  counsellor  proceeds  to  cite  other  authori- 
ties in  favor  of  the  proposed  measure. 

"  This  matter."  says  he  "is  put  beyond  question  by  several  cases  in  C"tJfH 
sufficiently  analogous  to  be  in  point  These  cases  snow  that  acts  done  in  En- 
gland, concerning  persons  beyond  English  jurisdiction  are  offences  against  the 
laws  of  England.'* 

And  what  if  the  fact  be  so  ?  The  question  was  not  what 
the  laws  of  an  European  monarchy  are,  but  what  the 
laws  of  an  American  Republic  aught  to  be !  The  counsel- 
lor seems  to  forget  himself,  and  imagine  that  he  is  at  the  bar 
of  the  Court,  citing  the  "  Common  law"  of  the  "  dark  ages," 
for  the  government  of  Americans  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
a  species  of  "  foreign  interference" — by  the  by — far  more 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  "  the  people  at  large"  than  the 
speeches  of  Thompson  and  O'Connell  in  favor  of  freedom ! 
But  "  the  opinion  of  citizens  in  Boston"  have  never  been 
remarkably  adverse  to  "  foreigners"  except  when  their  voi- 
ces have  been  raised  against  despotism ! 

To  return : — 

"  George  Lord  Gordon  was  twice  convicted  in  England,  for  libelling  the  French 
Ambassador  and  the  Queen  of  France.  Jean  Peltier,  a  Frenchman  who  had  ta- 
ken refuge  in  England,  was  convicted  of  libelling  Bonaparte.  John  Vint  was  in- 
dicted in  England  for  a  libel  on  the  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia,  and  was  convicted 
and  sentenced.  The  words  charged  as  libellous  were:  The  Emperor  of  Rossis, 
is  rendering  himself  obnoxious  to  his  subjects,  by  various  acts  of  tyranny,  and  ri- 
diculous in  the  eyes  of  Europe  by  his  inconsistency.  He  has  lately  passed  an 
act  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  deals  and  other  naval  stores.  In  consequsBOt 
of  this  ill-judged  law,  an  hundred  sail  of  vessels  are  likely  to  return  to  their  coafi- 
try  without  freight.0    "  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law  of  England,"  Ac 

Sufficient  authority,  undoubtedly ! — William  Sullivan,  L. 
L.  D.  may  bang  up,  in  triumph,  his  victorious  pen !  He 
has  mare  than  proved  his  position.  For  since  "  these  doc- 
trines of  the  common  law  were  brought  to  this  country  by 
our  ancestors  as  their  birthright,  and  are  capable  of  being 
applied"  &c.  &c  it  would  seem  that  extra  legislation  might 
be  spared,  and  "the  Anti-Slavery  Orators"  silenced  by 
"common  law!" 

The  crowned  despots  of  the  ( Holy  Alliance3  do  not  per- 
mit their  subjects  to  charge  any  member  of  the  confederacy 
with  tyranny.    It  would  endanger  their  '  glorious  anion.9 
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And  so  the  aristocratic  "  citizens  in  Boston"  must  not  per- 
mit  "the  village  and  country  inhabitants"  to  assemble  and 
hear  any  charges  of  tyranny  against  their  confederate  bre- 
thren of  the  South !  The  parallel  is  fairly  made  out,  we 
confess ;  and  the  disposition  is  not  wanting,  to  carry  it  into 
execution.  But  whether  "  the  opinions  of  citizens  in  Bos- 
ton" will  represent  "  the  feelings  of  the  people  at  large" — 
that  is  the  question  to  be  settled.  And  the  case  cited  by  Dr. 
William  Sullivan  presents  powerful  attractions — for  those 
who  have  the  appetite  to  relish  them ! 

Will  not  "  the  general  population  of  the  Northern  States" 
be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  enacting  laws  which  shall 
render  it  an  "  indictable  offence?  for  any  of  them,  (especially 
in  company  with  their  daughters,  whether  "  factory  girls" 
or  "boarding  school  misses")  to  "hold  meetings  to  discuss 
slavery  and  abolition  ?"  Do  they  not  consider  the  "  suffi- 
ciently analogous"  case  of  John  Vint  of  England,  who  was 
convicted  for  a  libel  on  the  august  "Emperor  of  Russia"? 
Will  they  not  reflect  how  improper  it  would  be — and  what 
a  "just  cause  of  war"  it  would  occasion — to  permit  any 
American  to  say  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  a  tyrant  ? — 
Will  they  not  readily  assent  to  a  law  which  shall  make  it  an 
u  indictable  offence"  for  any  of  "  the  village  and  country  in- 
habitants" to  attend  a  meeting  in  favor  of  the  Greeks,  where 
the  Turkish  Sultan  is  arraigned — or  in  favor  of  the  Poles, 
where  the  "  Emperor  of  Russia"  is  denounced  as  "  a  tyrant" 
— or  in  favor  of  one  sixth  part  of  their  fellow  Americans, 
whose  plunderers  are  audaciously  called  thieves  and  rob- 
bers 1  Has  not  "  Dr.  William  Sullivan,  counsellor  at  law, 
illustrated  these  "  sufficiently  analogous  cases"  and  certified 
"  the  opinions  of  citizens  in  Boston"  ? 

Enough  of  the  "Letters"  and  the  "Legal  Opinion" 
of  the  Messrs.  Sullivans.  Can  it  be  possible  that  our  repub- 
lic is  prepared  for  the  reception  of  such  "  doctrines"?  From 
what  writers  are  our  schools  supplied  with  moral  and  poli- 
tical instruction  ?  Let  us  inquire.  A  volume  lies  before  us. 
What  is  it? 

II.  The  Political  Class  Book,  &c.  &c.  By  William 
Sullivan  L.  L.  D.  And  so  the  author  of  the  "  Legal  Opin- 
ion" is  the  Lycurgus  of  our  young  republicans  (!)  "  in  Bos- 
ton."   We  will  notice,  in  the  first  place,  a  few  things  which 
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the  book  does  contain ;  and  then  glance,  very  briefly  at  some 
things  which  it  does  not  contain. 

"  One  who  desires  to  have  our  country  ruled  by  a  democracy,  and  one  who  da- 
sires  to  htve  it  ruled  by  a  monarchy,  may  be  said  to  be  equally  at  variancs  with 
our  forms  of  government."    p.  17. 

Remark.  An  aristocracy  is  naturally  at  war  with  both 
monarch  and  people.  Let  history  be  enquired  of,  in  this 
matter. 

"  There  cannot  be  a  monopoly  in  &«  country,  though  it  is  not  uncommon  ia 
Europe."    p.  80. 

Some  of  our  "  village  and  country  inhabitants'' — particu- 
larly at  the  South  (!),  will  be  glad  to  be  certified  of  so  plea- 
sing a  fact ! 

"There  are  prescribed  rules  which  must  be  observed,  to  enable  one  to  beooaw  a 
member  of  the  learned  professions.  ♦  ♦  ♦  A  man  ought  not  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  responsibility  of  expounding  the  scriptures  ♦  •  *  *  unless  he  car- 
ries unquestionable  credentials"  &c.  ♦  *  *  It  is  wisely  and  properly  requi- 
red that  there  should  be  an  authority,  somewhere,  enabled  to  grant  the  necessity 
credentials.  The  schools  of  divinity t  and  the  learned  who  preside  there,  have  fee 
authority  to  grant  them."    p.  130. 

From  whence  "  the  authority"  is  derived,  our  author  doe* 
not  inform  us:  but  the  statement  in  a  "Political  Class 
Book"  carries  the  idea  that  the  "  authority"  is  a  part  of  our 
political  institutions,  and  is  comprised  "  in  the  origin,  na- 
ture, and  use  of  political  power,"  concerning  winch  the 
"  Class  Book"  treats.  The  information  may  be  novel  to  our 
"  village  and  country  inhabitants" — but  when  the  "  Claft 
Book"  shall  have  been  in  use  half  a  century,  the  position 
will,  perhaps,  become  "  a  doctrine  of  common  law,"  and  be 
cited  as  a  foundation  for  "  legal  enactments." 


"  There  is  tow  no  civil  and  religious  union  in  this  state  [Massachusetts,] 
wise  than  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for  religious  instruction* 
That  this  duty  should  be  performed,  [L  e.  by  the  legislature,]  may  be  shown  in 
many  ways :"  dbc.  page  139. 

When  the  state  wishes  to  prohibit  Christian  reproofs  of 
oppression  by  "  legal  enactments,"  she  will  find  it  requisite 
to  cherish  an  intimate  union  with  a  church  whose  "  priests 
love  to  have  it  so,"  that  the  "  wicked"  may  "  bear  rule  by 
their  means." — The  "  political  power"  of  providing  religious 
instruction,  and  granting  credentials  to  ministers  of  the  got- 
pel,  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  their  purposes. 
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The  "  Political  Glass  Book"  inters  much  into  a  minute 
detail  of  legal  forms  and  facts.  In  these  respects  it  may  be 
useful,  to  4  certain  extent.  But  it  is  deplorably  deficient  in 
sound  republican  principles.  And  while  it  gives  iy  the4 
French  or  Latin  etymology  of  almost  every  legaf  tenpt  and 
civil  title,  while  all  the  forms  of  arrests,  complaints  and 
pleadings,  with  very  particular  specifications  of  the  official 
duties  of  various  public  servants,  are  furnished  us,  we 
search  in  vain,  not  only  for  the  fundamental  priticiples, 
but  for  the  prominent  and  fading  facts  in  the  inventory 
of  out  freedom  !  The  mode  of  empanelling  juries  is  stated 
with  the  apparent  accuracy  of  a  county  court  clerk,  but 
when  and  why  *every  citizen  has  a  right  to  trial  by  jury 
we  are  not  informed.  There  is  not  much  reason  to  wonder 
at  such  omission  when  we  reflect  that  Mr.  Sullivan  consi- 
ders government  rather  as  a  machine  for  regulating  the 
rights  of  the  people,  than  as  an  institution  growing  out  of 
those  rights,  and  designed  only  for  their  protection.  "  The 
fundamental  principle  of  society,"  he  says,  "  is  this ;  that 
the  wants  and  rights  of  each  member  shall  be  regulated 
by  the  rights  and  wants  of  every  other."  How  far  the 
wants  are  to  regulate  the  rights,  is  a  question  into  which  the 
Glass  Book  does  not  enter.  It  seems  to  be  left  open  to  the 
government ! 

Again,  the  rights  of  individuals,  it  would  seem  from  Dr. 
Sullivan,  are  not  only  subject  to  regulation  by  "  society," 
but  they  are  "  fruits  of  society."  Society  is  the  author  of 
than — "  its  breath  can  make  them  as  its  breath  hath  made" — 
and  consequently  it*g&n  unmake  them.  Thus  does  the 
learned  counsellor  reKon  on  the  subject: — "  It  appears  that 
among  the  first  fruits  of  society  is  the  nght  of  property; — 
that  is,  that  each  individual  may  lawfully  acquire  possess 
and  use  all  things  which  are  necessary,  convenient,  and 
agreeable,  to  him,  excluding  possession  and  use  by  all  other 

Grsons,  unless  with  his  consent.  Society  is  said  to  be  the 
st  which  human  condition  permits,  in  proportion  as  each 
member  of  it  is  free  to  use  his  faculties,  in  obtaining  the 
means  of  happiness,  without  disturbing-  others,  who  are 
using  their  faculties  to  the  like  end ;  and  when  each  mem- 
ber is  protected  by  fixed,  equal  and  just  laws,  faithfully  and 

♦  What  Ibllowi  U  added  by  the  editor,  the  last  leaf  of  Mr.  GoodeU'e  MS.  hav- 
ing ban  unfortunately  loet  at  a  period  too  late  to  be  replaced. 
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impartially  administered.*    Now,  an  important  question 
may  arise,  Who  are  members  of  society?  The  youthful 
reader  may  need,  if  he  does  not  desire,  to  be  told,  whether  \ 
*  society  includes,  as  members,  all  the  human  being's  that  life  * 
under  its  power ;  whether  it  confers  upon  "  all  men"  the  ' 
right  of  property,  or,  whether  membership  itself  is  a  fruit  of 
society.    It  may  be,  for  aught  he  can  learn  in  the  u  Politics! 
Class  Book,"  that  human  beings  themselves  do  sometimes 
fall  into  the  condition  of  property.    If  it  is  society  that 
gives  a  man  the  right  to  use  tte  products  of  his  own  facul- 
ties, why  may  not  society,  for  its  own  reasons,  withhold  the 
gift  ?  Why  may  it  not  bestow  upon  some  men  the  right  to 
use  the  faculty  of  others  ? 

Whether  our  great  men,  who  are  now  so  anxious  to  cleats 
down  the  genius  of  American  liberty  have  been  warily  en- 
gaged in  corrupting  the  republican  simplicity  of  our  youth, 
tney  themselves  best  know.  But  thanks  to  the  Anti-Slavery 
excitement,  whatever  may  have  been  theifdesigns,  their  joe- 
mature  disclosure  of  the  last  act  to  which  their  previous 
teachings  have  naturally  tended,  will  open  the  eyes  of  "the 
village  and  country  inhabitants,"  at  least,  to  the  necessityof 
a  different  system  of  instruction. 
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POPULATION. 

FY  THX  BD1TOR. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  theflavery  of  the  United 
States  is  not,  lik&t  that  of  the  West  India  sugar  colonies 
eminently  destructive  to  human  life.  By  many  it  is  though 
to  be  rafter  friendly  to  man,  as  a  mere  animal.  A  carefcl 
inspection  of  the  census  will  show  this  to  be  a  mistake,  ft 
will  show  a  system  by  which  nature's  geometric  power  of 
increase  is  brought  into  full  play  to  create  a  supply  of  life 
adequate  to  an  enormously  enhanced  consumption.  It  wiD 
reveal  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  internal  slave  trade,  and 
indicate  with  certainty  a  catastrophe,  to  which  we  are  ap- 
proaching. 

To  place  the  necessary  data  before  the  reader,  we  give, 
first,  a  synopsis  of  the  slave  and  free  colored  population, 
with  the  ratio  of  slaves  to  free  whites  in  1820  and  1850. 
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The  ratio  of  the  aggregate  increase  of  the  slaves  in  tha 

slave  states  from  1820  to  1830  was  2.8  per  cent  per  annum; 

if  we  compare  the  increase  of  individual  states  with  the  in- 

i  crease  by  this  ratio,  we  shall  have  the  following  result: — 

Gain  in  the  aa 


Loas  from 

Maryland, 

District  of  Colombia, 

Virginia, 

North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina, 

Kentucky, 


Georgia, 

Tennessee, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 

Missouri, 

Arkansas, 

Florida, 


18,407 
11,691 

■MS 


196,331 

Thus  in  10  years  were  188,331  slaves  transferred  from 
the  northeast  to  the  southwest.  A  part  of  this  transfer  is  dot 
to  emigration,  but  another  cause  will  be  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing tables. 

No.  u. 
PARTICULARS  OP  COLORED  POPULATION  IN  1630. 
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O.erlOtt 

under  24 

iH'ii'rS6 

und.-rSS 

under  100 

Delaware, 
Maryland, 

1.0S3 

1,470 

476 

163 

91 

1 

34,882 

yi.-m 

17,177 

11,464 

5,373 

103 

Dial,  of  Columbia, 

1,610 

vai 

1,154 

766 

290 

1 

Eastern  Virginia, 

UlfilA 

!H,i.'.-i* 

75,073 

62,179 

22,340 

266 

Wei  (em  Virginia, 
Vorth  Carolina, 

i:i,j-'i 

17,190 

9,043 

6,710 

2,090 

11 

76,007 

40,307 

27,119 

11,484 

247 

south  Carolina, 

ici.ui-i 

90,117 

Hi-...i'"J 

aii-ii 

16,679 

181 

70,469 

68,170 

39,967 

25,143 

7,612 

m 

Eastern  Tennessee, 

62,476 

i!,7!!5 

15,606 

4,852 

'a 

6,675 

6,266 

2,765 

1,616 

670 

jj 

WestcrnTenneaBee 

47,606 

41,320 

iCi.T^R 

16.;r.''! 

3,060 

89 

■li:j:! 

Wi2 

22,1  a 

10,056 

2,607 

(3 

5 

Mississippi, 
Eastern  Louisiana 

21.^; 

21,63-1 

13,930 

6,6-3 

1,627 

43 

IP.8S? 

25.1-16 

'.>■.',. in 

11,003 

2,905 

SO 

Wea  tern  Louisiao  a 

B,426 

9,393 

6.B75 

3,639 

736 

24 

Missouri, 

MSB 

8,969 

4,267 

1,937 

427 

18 

Arkansas, 

1,646 

1,650 

794 

3S5 

1 

Florida, 

5,061 

4,961 

3,391 

1,716 

401 

1 

700,830 

<i:hfi-i- 

370,330 

229.7B2 

82,332 

1,464 

New-Jersey, 

13 

32 

B19 

834 

549 

I 

209 

36 

62 

1 

Illinois, 

342 

246 

137 

99 

18 

1 

j 

Delaware, 
Msryland, 

5,161 

4,618 

2,749 

1,282 

1,029 

26 

16.  r:  i 

13,412 

9,409 

8,677 

6,083 

136 

United  States. 

96,004 

91,217 

60,191 

46,593 

21,931 

656 

•  A  uarl  of  thaw  war*  recai»ed  witli  the  territory,  but  tin  at 
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Mo.  in. 

ADULTS  RELATIVE  TO  A  GIVEN  NUMBER  OP  CHILDREN, 
DEBITED  FROM  NO.  II. 


1                                        ion. 

DISTRICTS. 

■ 

J-tU.llvi 

If-'lnn. 

irir.ari. 

Of  65  and 

Over  100. 

under  24- 

undor  36. 

undir  55 

under  100 

MawaiK 
Huyiand, 

10,000 

13,511 

UN 

1,49B 

836 

46 

10,000 

9,746 

4,924 

3,264 

1,640 

29 

Dist.  of  Columbia, 

10.000 

14,248 

7,168 

4,768 

1,801 

31 

Eislem  Virgin!!], 

10,000 

^ 

5,079 

3,6-30 

1,611 

17 

Wenem  Virginia, 
North  Carolina, 

10,000 

4,666 

2,946 

1,078 

11 

10,000 

8,383 

4,437 

2,995 

1,264 

27 

South  Carotin  ■, 

10,000 

8,720 

6,038 

4,227 

1,617 

18 

Georgia, 

10,000 

B.915 

6, '227 

995 

22 

J  EwtmiTpnrieHMc 

10.000 

111/ I! HI 

8,770 
9,372 

4J127 

2,498 
2,421 

777 

854 

18 
22 

•    ■  '■■  ;NT'Tinr?it- 

10,000 

8,680 

4,354 

2,294 

HI 

19 

lAlibuna, 

10,000 

9,074 

6,133 

2,327 

649 

12 

Ewcth  Lonisiina, 

10,000 
10,000 

9,680 

13.313 

6,376 
11,88! 

3,027 
6,826 

697 

1,638 

20 

32 

'■'■■  —  rn  Luoi;;,iiii 

10,000 

11,148 

8,169 

4,378 

873 

28 

10,000 

9,456 

4,489 

2,043 

450 

19 

10,000 

uxor; 

efn 

2,336 

695 

6 

tSSS, 

10,000 

9,783 

6,700 

3,391 

792 

2 

Atuuoc  of  above. 

10,000 

8,659 

6,284 

3,279 

1,176 

20 

Illinois, 

10,000 

10,16$ 

6,661 

4,091 

744 

207 

i  Delaware, 
S  Mariland. 

10,000 

KM 

6,337 

4,430 

1.998 

60 

lii.iVnl 

5,349 

3,134 

84 

- 1 i  :..,i  Btttn, 

10,(*J 

rc,ii_ 

_  ,;''-'7i;' 

4,854 

2,597 

68 

It  is  unfortunate  for  our  purpose  that  the  census  includes 
in  the  same  class  slaves  from  10  to  24  years  of  age,  never 
thelees,  a  glance  at  the  latter  table  will  show  a  great  excess 
of  adults  at  the  southwest,  and,  with  exceptions  rather  ap- 
parent than  real,  a  corresponding  deficiency  at  the  north- 
tut  In  regard  to  slaves  between  the  ages  of  10  and  36, 
the  actual  deviation  from  the  average  is  as  follows : — 


16,623 
12,658 
6,189 
6,709 


41,176 

This  immense  disturbance  of  the  natural  state  of  the 
•lave  population  could  not  have  been  produced  by  emigra- 
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tion.  We  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  the  exact  measure  of  the 
internal  slave  trade,  it  is  far  short  of  that.  For,  every  child 
born  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  or  South  Carolina,  or  slaves 
brought  into  the  state  between  1820  and  1830  diminishes 
the  excess,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  removal  from  Ma- 
ryland or  Virginia  of  those  who  would  have  been  parents 
there,  in  the  same  time,  tends  to  hide  the  deficiency  in  those 
states.  Indeed  if  the  slave  trade  be  excessive,  die  conse- 
quent want  of  young  children  will  make  an  apparent  ex- 
cess of  adults  in  the  slave  selling  states,  which  explains  the 
excess  in  Delaware  and  Maryland,  states  that  have  sold 
more  slaves  for  their  population  than  any  others. 

The  slaves,  though  they  increase  a  little  faster  than  the 
whites  in  the  slave  states,  do  not  increase  so  fast  as  the 
whites  in  the  whole  country.  The  ratio  of  increase  is  the 
ratio  of  deaths  less  the  ratio  of  births.  The  ratio  of  children 
under  10  must  be  nearly  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  births. 
Now,  there  are  47,134  slave  children  under  10  more  than 
there  should  be  by  the  ratio  of  white  children  of  the  same 
age  to  the  whole  white  population.  Consequently  the  ratio 
of  deaths  must  be  much  greater  than  among  the  whites,  to 
make  that  of  increase  less.  And,  this  too,  while  the  colored 
are  so  much  more  long-lived  than  the  whites  that,  of  the 
free  colored  people  in  1830,  there  were  655  over  100,  while 
of  the  whites  there  were  only  539. 

Again,  the  waste  of  life  is  shown  by  comparing  the  slave 

()opulation  with  what  it  would  be  by  the  ratio  of  the  free  co- 
ored,  the  number  of  children  being  given : — 


Ratio  of  Free  Col'd. 
Actual  Slave  Pop. 

• 

Deficiency. 

Under  10. 

Of  10  and 
under  24. 

Of  24  and 
under  36. 

Of  36  and 
under  55. 

Of  55  and 
under  100. 

Over  IB 

700,820 
700,920 

665  875 
620,827 

439,389 
370,330 

340,161 
■229,782 

182,016 
82,332 

4,781 
1,404 

45,048 

69,059 

110,379 

99,634 

Vn, 

Total  deficiency  327,547.  If  the  ratio  of  free  colored 
adults  is  too  high  by  all  those  who  had  bought  their  fa* 
dom,  it  is  too  low  by  all  those  who  had  been  taken  off  by 
seafaring,  a  much  larger  number,  as  will  appear  by  compa- 
ring the  sexes  of  the  free  colored.  We  affirm,  then,  thattnii 
deficiency  represents  a  mass  of  more  than  300,000  human 
beings,  who  were  prematurely  WORN  OUT  on  the  cotom 
and  sugar  plantations  ! 
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TEXAS. 

BY  DAVID  LM  CHILD,  MQ. 

The  revolt  of  Texas  has  met  with  much  sympathy  and 
patronage  in  the  United  States.    We  are  aware  that  the 
case,  which  we  are  about  to  unfold,  will  quicken  that  sym- 
pathy, and  increase  that  patronage  with  a  portion  of  our 
countrymen,  yet  it  is  folly  believed  that  it  will  fill  others, 
and  far  the  larger  part,  with  surprise  and  abhorrence. 
Hitherto  not  a  word  has  been  published  by  the  press  of  this 
free  country  except  from  the  aggressive  party,  who  have 
committed  treason  against  a  government,  which  they  have 
again  and  again  acknowledged  to  be  liberal,  just  and  mild ; 
and  who  must,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  pay  the  forfeit  of 
their  lives,  if  not  enabled  by  the  aid  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  triumph  in  a  protracted  and  bloody  war. 
It  is  manifest,  that  any  evidence  from  a  party  so  situated, 
ought  to  be  received  with  much  distrust. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
persons  have  removed,  chiefly  from  the  slave  states  and  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States,  to  Texas,  a  country  forming 
with  Coahuila  one  of  the  states  of  the  Mexican  republic. 
Their  reception  has  been  hospitable  and  liberal  beyond  ex- 
ample Land  has  been  given  to  them,  they  have  been  ex- 
empted from  taxes  and  duties  during  ten  years  on  the  one 
hand,  and  protected  by  a  high  tariff  against  foreign  compe- 
tition in  the  markets  for  their  produce  on  the  other ;  they 
have  the  unprecedented  indulgence  of  legal  proceedings  in 
their  own  language,  a  matter  into  which  national  punctilio 
might  be  expected  to  enter  ;  and  they  have  enjoyed  as  per- 
fect, civil  and  religious  liberty,  as  it  seems  possible  for  hu- 
man institutions  to  secure.  We  will  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  doubting,  quote  two  or  three  out  of  a  great  number  of 
authorities,  which  we  might  adduce  in  proof  of  these  po- 
sitions. 

From  a  letter  of  David  G.  Burrnet,  formerly  of  New- 
Jersey,  now  a  Judge  in  Texas,  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Gal- 
veston Bay  and  Texas  Land  Company.     1830. 

"  No  country  promises  a  more  ample  remuneration  to  the 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  than  this,  and  the  laws  of  none 
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hold  forth  a  stronger  protection  to  the  labor  of  respectable 
emigrants." 

From  the  Arkansas  Gazette.    1830. 

"  Perhaps  no  hopes  can  be  entertained  of  acquiring  Tex- 
as, until  the  people  shall  throw  off  the  yoke  of  allegiance 
to  the  Mexican  government,  which  they  will  no  doubt  do 
as  soon  as  they  shall  have  a  reasonable  pretext  for  so  doing. 
At  present  the  Texians  are  probably  subject  to  as  few  exac- 
tions or  impositions  as  any  people  under  the  sun.  Their 
lands  are  given  to  them,  and  they  are  exempt  from  taxes  of 
every  description ;  and  enjoy  many  other  privileges,  which 
they  could  not  look  for  under  any  other  government." 

It  will  increase  the  weight  of  this  piece  of  evidence,  to  add 
that  the  paper  is  printed  in  the  midst  of  the  friends  and 
neighbors,  from  whom  about  half  of  the  American  settlen 
of  Texas  have  gone  to  their  new  abode. 

From  the  Guide  to  Texas,  a  work  which  appears  to  be 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Gal- 
veston Bay  and  Texas  Land  Company.    1835. 

"  They  [the  inhabitants  of  Texas,]  are  perfectly  free,  and 
contented  with  their  condition ;  they  desire  no  better.  It  is 
a  free  republic,  like  that  of  the  United  States ;  the  people 
choose  their  own  rulers  and  make  their  own  laws,  and  those 
laws  exempt  them  from  duties  on  all  imported  goods  for 
their  own  use,  and  from  all  taxes  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment for  ten  years  from  their  settlement.  What  more  can 
they  desire  ?  And  if  they  did,  we  know  not  to  what  govern- 
ment they  can  look  with  a  prospect  of  obtaining  it. 

The  settlers  were  chiefly  from  the  contiguous  and  neirfi- 
boring  states  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  the 
territory  of  Arkansas ;  and,  in  general,  they  carried  slaves 
with  them,  or  subsequently  purchased  them  from  the  Voir 
ted  States. 

By  the  Constitution  of  Mexico,  adopted  in  1824,  it  was 
provided  that  no  person  should  thereafter  be  born  or  intro- 
duced a  slave  into  the  Mexican  States ;  and  that  all  slaves 
then  existing  should  be  subject  to  punishment  only  upon 
trial  and  judgment  by  magistrates.  They  were  also  to  be 
paid  stipulated  wages,  which  were  to  go  to  their  masters,  if 
the  slaves  were  employed  by  other  persons,  arid  to  be  ere- 
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dited  to  them  if  they  continued  in  the  employment  of  their 
masters  until  their  respective  prices,  to  be  fixed  by  magis- 
trates, were  worked  out.  Many  regulations  touching  food, 
clothing,  quantity  of  labor,  and  literary  and  religious  in- 
struction were  added.  •  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  pur- 
pose to  say,  that  the  intermediate  state  betwixt  slavery  and 
perfect  freedom,  was  to  be  a  sort  of  apprenticeship.  The 
American  settlers  continued  under  these  provisions,  not  only 
to  hold  their  slaves,  which  might  be  lawful,  but  to  bring  in 
others  which  could  not  be  lawful.  It  is  understood  that  the 
general  mode  of  evading  the  law  was  to  represent  the  slaves 
to  be  apprentices,  indented  for  ninety-nine,  or  a  great  num- 
ber of  years.  This  condition  of  the  new  laborers  was  anal- 
agous  to  that  of  those  already  existing  in  the  country,  and 
it  does  not  appear,  that  this  important  modification  to  which 
it  would  seem  that  the  slaves  in  appearance  assented,  was 
contrary  to  the  letter  of  any  law  then  existing  in  Mexico. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  1829,  the  Anniversary  of  In- 
dependence, and  a  few  days  after  the  capitulation  of  the 
Spanish  expeditionary  force  at  Tampico,  President  Guer- 
rero, in  conformity  to  an  article  of  the  Constitution,  empow- 
ering him  to  that  end,  issued  a  decree,  abolishing  slavery 
immediately,  totally,  and  unconditionally  throughout  the 
republic. 

That  decree,  received  with  applause  by  the  civilized 
world,  not  even  excepting  the  United  States,  produced  the 
neatest  dissatisfaction  among  the  American  settlers,  and 
fliey  determined  to  resist  the  execution  of  it.  Within  the 
present  year,  we  were  informed  by  one  of  them,  that  he  was 
deputed  to  the  United  States  to  contract  for  arms  and  ammu- 
nition for  the  purpose.  A  revolution  in  the  general  govern- 
ment having  occurred  about  this  time,  the  party  in  power, 
to  avoid  the  embarrassment  of  a  serious  affair  in  that  remote 
quarter,  and  perhaps  also  to  strengthen  their  hands  in  the 
immediate  conflict  for  the  possession  of  the  government, 
granted  a  dispensation  of  the  decree  so  far  as  respected 
Texas.  Of  course  the  apprenticeship  system  was  revived 
within  that  territory.  But  to  meet  the  flagrant  abuses,  of 
which  the  emigrants  were  guilty,  a  law  was  enacted,  that 
no  indentures  of  apprenticeship,  or  contracts  for  service  or 
labor,  should  be  valid  for  more  than  ten  years  from  their 
respective  dates.    Thus  our  American  emigrants,  "born 
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and  educated  in  a  land  of  liberty,"  found  it  difficult  with  all 
their  ingenuity,  to  carry  slavery  into  a  country,  which  but 
for  them  was  entirely  free.  They  have  therefore,  with  all 
their  unrivalled  physical  advantages  and  their  unprece- 
dented political  privileges,  remained  in  an  unquiet  and  fear* 
ful  state  respecting  the  tenure  by  which  they  held  slaves, 
and  the  consequences,  which  might  accrue  to  them  if  the 
government  should  become  settled,  and  have  leisure  to  look 
to  the  execution  of  the  ordinary  laws.  They,  however, 
continued  to  introduce  slaves  from  the  United  States,  and 
even  engaged  to  some  extent  in  the  African  slave  trade  by 
way  of  Cuba. 

In  the  beginning  of  1833,  to  relieve  themselves  from  their 
apprehensions,  they  held  a  convention  at  St.  Felipe  de  Aus- 
tin to  form  a  Constitution  for  the  new  State  of  Texas,  sepa- 
rate from  Coahuila.  This  convention,  in  point  of  form, 
was  not  agreeable  to  law.  They  proceeded,  however,  to 
form  a  constitution,  and  commissioned  Mr.  Stephen  F.  Austin 
to  proceed  to  Mexico  and  request  a  ratification  of  it,  and  the 
admission  of  the  proposed  State  into  the  Mexican  Union. 
This  Mr.  Austin  is  the  son  of  Moses  Austin,  originally  of 
Connecticut,  to  whom  the  royal  government  had  granted  a 
large  and  fine  tract  of  land  in  the  central  part  of  Texas.  He 
died  without  effecting  much  towards  possessing  and  enjoy- 
ing the  grant ;  bu  this  son,  above  mentioned,  having  obtain- 
ed from  the  republican  government  of  Mexico  a  confirma- 
tion to  him  of  the  grant  to  his  father,  commenced  a  settle- 
ment under  better  auspices,  which  has  become  the  leading 
one  in  the  colony.    The  Mexican  Congress  rejected  the  ap- 

Elication  of  the  Texians  for  several  reasons,  but  principally 
ecause  they  considered  the  object  to  be  to  establish  and 
perpetuate  slavery  contrary  to  the  national  constitution,  and 
contrary  to  that  of  the  State,  which  prohibits  slavery  and  the 
introduction  of  slaves  under  any  pretence  whatever.  Tie 
proposed  constitution  contained  no  provision  on  that  sub- 
ject! Upon  the  failure  of  his  mission,  Austin  wrote  to  the 
municipal  authorities  in  Texas,  urging  them  to  proclaim 
the  new  constitution  in  spite  of  the  general  government 
Without  doubt  he  desired  to  precipitate  the  province  into  a 
rebellion  for  the  desperate  chance  of  obtaining  thereby  the 
blessings  of  slavery.  The  Ayuntamiento  of  Bejar,  upon  re- 
ceipt oi  Austin's  communication,  adopted  a  declaration  cen- 
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soring  him  for  it,  and  ordered  the  whole  subject  to  be  refer- 
red  with  the  documents  to  the  governor  of  Coahuila  and 
Texas,  and  he  immediately  passed  them  to  the  President  of 
the  Mexican  States.  Meantime  Austin  had  left  the  capital 
to  proceed  homeward,  but  he  was  overtaken  by  a  messenger 
of  the  government  and  arrested  in  the  town  of  Saltillo  on 
the  frontiers  of  Texas  and  Coahuila,  and  brought  back  to 
the  city.  This  was  the  occasion  of  that  imprisonment  of 
Austin  which  has  elicited  so  much  sympathy  in  his  favor 
from  the  press  of  the  United  States.  How  little  he  merited 
it,  this  narrative  sufficiently  shows. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  look  at  the  movements  of  our  gov- 
ernment. The  river  Sabine  is  the  boundary  between  Mex- 
ico  and  the  United  States  established  by  the  Florida  treaty  in 
1819.  That  treaty,  if  not  mainly  intended  to  gratify  Geor- 
gia, was  undoubtedly  much  hastened  on  her  account.  It  was 
recently  stated  by  a  member  of  Congress  of  that  day,  a  gen- 
tleman opposed  to  abolition,*  that  in  a  secret  session  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  subject  of  that  treaty,  it  was 
stated  that  the  President,  Monroe,  had  received  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  letters  from  inhabitants  of  Georgia,  residing 
near  the  Florida  line,  declaring  that  their  slaves  ran  away 
m  such  numbers,  and  found  an  asylnm  in  Florida,  that  if  the 
province  were  not  obtained  by  treaty,  the  Georgians  would 
rise  and  take  it  by  force.  We  pass  the  melancholy  subject 
of  die  robbery  of  the  aborigines. 

Florida  was  obtained,  but  scarcely  was  peaceable  posses- 
sion taken  of  it,  when  a  longing  eye  was  cast  upon  Texas. 
Mr.  Adams,  a  northern  President,  accused  by  the  slave- 
holders of  having  sacrificed  a  good  claim  on  Texas  to  ob- 
tain Florida,  because  he  was  jealous  of  the  slave  states,  gave 
way  to  this  grasping  disposition  and  sent  a  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary, Mr.  Poinsett  of  South  Carolina,  to  Mexico  with 
instructions  to  purchase  Texas,  if  it  could  be  had  ;  and  if 
zeal,  intrigue,  and  taking  every  advantage  of  the  intestine 
divisions  of  the  country  could  nave  ensured  a  favorable  re- 
mit, there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Mr.  Poinsett  would  have 
obtained  the  land,  and  "  five  more  slave  states,"  would  have 
now  been  in  rapid  process  of  preparation  for  brightening 
the  North  American  constellation.     Fortunately  there  was 
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nothing  accomplished  in  Mr.  Adams'  time  in  which  there 
was  certainly  the  most  danger,  from  his  wary  and  experien- 
ced diplomacy.  Gen.  Jackson  having  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency,  sent  off  new  and  pressing  instructions  to  Poin- 
sett, in  consequence  of  which  that  minister  appears  to  have 
pulled  the  wires  with  an  intensity,  till  then  unknown.  Then 
it  was  that  his  house  was  beset  by  a  mob,  and  the  American 
flag  unfurled  to  protect  our  minister  from  their  fury.  It 
was  duly  honored  by  the  Mexicans,  and  we  would  fain  say 
as  much  of  the  American  side  of  the  affair.  It  was  reported 
at  home  that  Poinsett  was  assassinated.  He  had  made  him- 
self the  master-mover  among  the  Yorkinos,  or  York^  Ma- 
sons, a  political  party  under  the  name  of  Freemasonry." 

The  Mexican  people,  as  well  as  every  administration  for 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  have  been  not  only  opposed  to  the 
sale  of  Texas,  but  sorely  sensitive  on  the  subject.  Their 
national  constitution  defines  the  limits  of  the  national  do- 
main. These  could  not  be  altered  without  an  alteration  of 
the  constitution.  The  Mexicans  resented  the  idea  of  a  for- 
eigner's proposing  an  object,  which  could  not  be  reached 
without  breaking  down  and  J  sampling  upon  their  constitu- 
tion. When  it  was  found  that  they  would  not  sell  Texas, 
Mr.  Poinsett  taking  advantage  of  an  approaching  invasion 
and  of  the  supposed  exhaustion  of  the  treasury,  proposed 
to  loan  them  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  upon  a  mortgage  of 
Texas.  The  Mexicans  considered  this  a  farther  and  gross* 
er  insult. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1829  Poinsett  was  recalled, 
and  all  the  information  respecting  these  remarkable  transac- 
tions, which  the  President  has  thought  proper  to  give,  or  any 
member  of  Congress  to  call  for,  was  a  declaration  in  the  mes- 
sage of  that  year  that  the  imputations  upon  Poinsett  of  in- 
terference in  the  political  concerns  of  Mexico  were  believed 
to  be  groundless  !  Mr.  Poinsett  left  Mexico  amidst  the  ge- 
neral  execrations  of  the  people  and  government. 

A  Charge  de  Affaires,  Col.  Butler,  was  sent  to  repines 
him,  but  we  understand  that  he  has  never  ventured  openly 
to  propose  a  renewal  of  the  negotiation.  In  the  year  1831, 
it  had  come  to  be  well  understood  in  the  United  States,  that 
all  hope  of  taking  Texas  by  diplomacy  was  at  an  end.  But 
it  was  said  by  the  Southern  presses,  and  evidently  with  the 
sanction,  if  not  at  the  suggestion  of  official  persons,  that  the 
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Tezians  would  one  day  declare  themselves  independent  and 
ask  to  be  received  into  the  union. 

It  remains  now  to  advert  briefly  to  the  source  of  this  ex- 
treme impatience  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  our  coun- 
try, already  so  extensive.  This  source  is  deeper  than  mere 
covetousness  of  territory. 

Slave  labor  ruins  in  a  course  of  time  every  soil  in  the 
planting  countries  except  those  rare  spots,  which  possess  by 
nature  an  inexhaustible  fertility.  The  planters  know  no 
such  process  as  manuring.  The  maritime  parts  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  are  described  as  barren 
and  desolate  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles  into  the  interior. 
Where  once  there  was  cultivation  and  stately  mansions,  are 
now  stunted  pines ;  and  the  wolf  and  the  wild  deer  have  lit- 
erally returned  to  their  primitive  haunts.  The  business  of 
planting,  properly  so  called,  is  run  out,  and  as  farming  ne- 
ver has  borne,  and  never  can  bear,  to  any  great  extent,  the 
expense  of  slave  labor,  the  owners  of  slaves  in  the  old  states 
find  themselves  equally  embarrassed  by  an  impoverished 
soil,  and  a  surplus  of  laborers.  The  latter  rapidly  increa- 
ses, and  new  mouths  are  addgd  in  proportion  as  the  means 
axe  diminished  for  filling  then).  In  this  state  of  things  the 
planter  would  be  compelled  to  emancipate  or  starve  in  the 
midst  of  his  vassals.  And  here  comes  in  the  American 
slave  trade,  like  a  guardian  genius  from  the  regions  of  des- 
pair, to  relieve  criminals  from  the  natural  consequences  of 
their  crime,  from  the  correctional  police,  established  in  mer- 
cy by  the  ruler  of  the  universe.  It  comes  to  turn  sins  into 
gold,  and  to  diminish  the  number  of  mouths  while  it  increa- 
ses the  means  of  satisfying  them. 

Hence  the  fact,  that  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  South  Carolina,  had  become,  before  the  year 
1830,  slave-exporting  states,  and  some  of  them  slave-raising- 
states,  i.  e.  milking  it  a  business  to  breed  slaves  for  the 
market.  Mr.  Marshall,  a  member  of  the  Virginia  assembly, 
estimated  the  number  raised  and  sold  by  that  state,  between 
the  years  1820  and  1830,  at  108,000 ;  which  were  worth, 
at  a  moderate  calculation  $32,400,000.  During  the  same 
period,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Kentucky,  exported  as  many  more.  This,  therefore,  is  an 
interest  fearfully  great  and  increasing.    Georgia,  Tennessee, 
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and  even  Missouri,  may  now  be  added  to  the  list,  according 
to  information  which  is  reaching  us  from  these  states. 

It  is  obvious  that  thi3  immense  amount  of  human  mer- 
chandize, this  "  vigintial  crop,"  as  it  was  denominated  by 
Mr.  Faulkner  in  the  Virginia  assembly,  must  find  a  market; 
and  there  is  no  place  on  the  globe,  where  Americans,  who, 
by  the  law  of  God,  and  by  that  covenant  with  Him,  which 
we  have  forsaken,  should  all  be  born  free,  can  be  sold  like 
cattle,  except  within  the  limits  of  our  own  republic.  It 
becomes  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  support  of  this  mighty 
iniquity,  that  a  home  market  should  be  provided. 

It  is  well  known  throughout  the  slave-holding  country, 
that  it  is  the  uniform  policy  of  the  slave  states  to  stop  the 
importation  of  slaves  from  other  states,  as  soon  as  they  axe 
in  a  situation  to  dispense  with  the  supply  from  that  source. 
The  most  high  spirited  and  dangerous  slaves,  and  those 
who  have  committed  crimes,  are  commonly  transported  to 
the  slave-importing  states  as  a  punishment.    There  is  there* 
fore  a  tendency  to  bring  together  in  those  states,  a  dangerous 
mass  of  materials  for  insurrection.    Accordingly  all  the 
states,  except  Louisiana,  have  now  excluded  the  trade. 
They  do  permit  persons  moving  into  their  limits  for  the 
purpose  of  residing,  to  bring  their  slaves,  but  none  for  the 
purpose  of  sale.    In  1831,  Louisiana  passed  a  similar  pro- 
hibition, but  repealed  it  in  1833,  in  consequence  it  was  said 
of  the   ravages  of  the  cholera.      It  is  well  understood 
throughout  the  south,  that  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
United  States,  the  slave  trade,  cut  off  by  law  on  the  north 
and  west  of  Missouri,  must  soon  cease,  except  the  few  sake 
and  exchanges  which  take  place  in  the  vicinage.    When 
this  time  comes,  be  it  sooner  or  be  it  later,  whether  the  Sa- 
bine or  the  Pacific  shall  form  the  barrier,  the  slave  empire 
in  this  republic  must  come  to  an  end  ;  for  when  the  plan- 
ters, and  the  makers  of  man-merchandise  shall  be  unable  to 
sell  it,  they  must  emancipate  or  massacre.     Either  way  sla- 
very, which  is  worse  than  death,  would  cease.     But  to  this 
alternative  the  slaveholders  do  not  intend,  without  the  molt 
desperate  efforts,  to  be  driven.     The  propensity  for  slave- 
holding,  engendered  by  education  and  example,  is  strength- 
ened by  the  strongest  evils  of  our  nature,  as  pride,  love  <rf 
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power,  love  of  ease,  pleasure  and  personal  consequence,  and 
the  corrupting  and  searing  influence  of  vicious  habits. 
These  are  all  enlisted  to  perpetuate  slavery,  and  therefore 
to  procure  the  annexation  to  the  slaveholding  south* 
west  of  an  extensive,  rich  and  lovely  land,  large  enough  for 
five  more  slave  states.  The  southern  press,  beginning  with 
a  series  of  essays  by  Thomas  H.  Benton,  has  called  loudly 
*pd  unanimously  for  the  annexation,  on  some  terms  and  by 
some  means,  during  the  last  six  years.  Many  times  has  it 
openly  avowed  the  object  of  increasing  the  preponderance 
and  security  of  the  slave  interest  in  the  union.  It  is  worthy 
of  a  passing  notice  that  Benton's  essays  were  commenced 
just  about  the  time  that  Jackson's  first  instructions  were  de- 
spatched to  Poinsett.  Samuel  Houston  an  intimate  friend, 
and  protege  of  the  President,  was  noted  by  a  number  of 
presses  six  years  ago,  as  having  gone  to  Texas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revolutionizing  it.  Could  a  better  hand  than  he  be 
(bund  for  executing  the  schemes  of  a  Benton,  the  principal 
author  of  the  extension  of  slavery  to  Missouri,  and  the  prime 
plotter  of  the  present  movement  in  Texas.  Houston  now 
n-appears,  in  the  public  papers,  collecting  troops,  sending 
expresses  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  tempt- 
ing every  caitiff  in  the  country  by  offering  to  parcel  out  that 
beautiful  domain  of  the  Mexican  nation  among  those  who 
shall  assist  in  perpetrating  robbery  and  perpetuating  the 
slave-trade  and  slavery.  It  has  been  quaintly  said  of  a  dis- 
tinguished personage,  that  he  offered  to  give  away  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  when  the  poor  devil  did  not  own  a 
foot  of  it ! 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Benton's  Essays  on 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  published  in  the  St.  Louis  Bea- 
wihin  the  Spring  of  1829. 

11  That  these  latter  [the  slave  states]  have  much  to  fear  from 
the  undue  preponderance  of  the  free  states  is  proved  in  ev- 
srjr  way  that  human  proof  can  be  exhibited  to  the  human 
mind ;  in  speeches,  writings  and  essays ;  in  newspaper  pub- 
ications ;  in  books  and  pamphlets ;  in  the  acts  and  proceed- 
ings of  corporate  bodies ;  in  the  resolutions  and  memorials 
>fjsocieties  and  associations  ;  in  the  solemn  acts  of  state  le- 
gislation and  in  the  hails  of  Congress ;  from  the  federal 
>ench,  and  from  the  sacred  stand  of  the  pulpit ;  all  issuing 
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for  a  series  of  years  from  the  non-slave-holding  states,  all 
thickening  as  time  advances,  and  all  tending  to  one  point, 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  under  the  clause  in  the  declaration 
of  independence,  which  asserts  the  natural  equality  of  all 
men.  Dreadful  would  be  the  condition  of  these  states — 
cruel  and  terrible  their  fate  beyond  the  power  of  pen  to  de- 
scribe, or  pencil  to  paint,  or  imagination  to  conceive,  if  in 
the  excessive  preponderance  of  free  states,  a  majority  of  the 
judges  shall  be  found  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  to  act  on  the  law  declared  by  Mr.  Justice 
Story  in  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
in  May  1820 ;  or  a  majority  in  Congress  should  be  found 
to  act  on  the  principles  avowed  by  Mr.  R.  King  in  the  Se- 
nate ;  or  on  the  principles  contained  in  the  petition  present- 
ed to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  its  then  Speaker,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Taylor,  in  the  session  of  1822-3  ;  or  on  the  principles 
contained  in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Kep- 
resentatives  in  the  case  of  the  slave  of  D'Auterive,  at  the 
session  before  the  last." 

The  acquisition  of  Texas  for  a  slave  market  was  a  subject 
of  grave  calculation  by  grey-headed  politicians,  and  men 
wearing  the  ermine  of  justice  in  the  Virginia  Convention  of 
1829.    Judge  Upshur  of  the  Superior  Court  observed  in  a 
very  elaborate  speech,  that  if  Texas  was  obtained,  as  he  ear- 
nestly hoped,  it  would  raise  the  price  of  slaves  considerably. 
Mr.  Gholson,  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  stated  in  1832,  that 
the  price  of  slaves  fell  twenty-Jive  per  cent  within  two  hours 
after  the  news  of  the  non-importation  act  of  Louisiana  was 
known.     The  acquisition  of  Texas"would  probably  raise 
their  price  fifty  per  cent  at  least.     The  number  of  slaves 
now  in  the  United  States,  supposing  them  to  have  increased 
as  rapidly  since  1830  as  they  did  between  1820  and  1830,  is 
2,444,855,  equal  at  $200  per  head,  Mr.  Jefferson's  estimate, 
to  $488,971,000.  Fifty  per  cent  on  this  sum  is  $244,485,500 
— the  immediate  and  very  certain  gain  to  the  slave-holding 
portion  of  our  fellow  citizens  from  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
We  take  into  this  calculation,  which  we  believe  to  be  un- 
der the  truth,  the  political  consideration  that  this  annexation 
will  either  secure  a  permanent  ascendancy  to  the  slave- 
holding  and  nullifying  states  in  the  government  of  the  union, 
or  it  will  enable  and  embolden  them  to  secede  and  set  up  a 
slave  empire  in  that  central,  vast  and  most  inviting  portion 
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of  the  continent.  And  then  if  they  should  want  a  further 
market  for  slaves,  some  forty  or  fifty  years  hence,  the  Mex- 
icans will  have  to  fight  for  existence,  or  fall  a  prey  to  this  in- 
satiable monster,  this  modern  Minotaur,  American  slavery. 
This  is  inevitable.  It  was  avowed  five  years  ago,  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Edgefield  Carolinian,  supposed  to  be  from  the 
pen  of  the  present  Gov.  McDuffie,  that  the  juxtaposition  of 
"  a  free  empire  to  the  slaveholding  southwest"  was  a  nui- 
sance which  ought  to  be  abated  by  our  obtaining  Texas. 
The  Georgians  could  not  bear  the  juxtaposition  ofFlorida. 
Where  is  this  to  end  ? 

To  these  elements  of  an  important  and  bloody  war  in 
Texas,  in  fact  a  war  of  color,  must  be  added  the  land  specu- 
lators in  all  our  principal  cities,  including  some  of  the  most 
influential  officers  of  government.  There  is  much  reason 
to  apprehend  that  heavy  capitalists  have  dipped  into  this 
concern.  It  is  no  impeachment  of  their  accustomed  saga- 
city, to  suppose  them  to  have  calculated  with  confidence  on 
the  success  of  the  grasping  and  encroaching  policy  of  our 
slave-holding  government  in  that  direction.  To  the  influ- 
ence of  these  speculators  may  be  attributed  the  meetings, 
committees  and  donations  in  our  free  cities,  and  the  rash 
levying  of  war  against  a  friendly  republic,  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  in  defiance  of  the  penal  laws  of  this 
country,  the  culpable  negligence  or  collusion  of  prosecuting 
officers  and  grand  jurors,  and  the  present  imminent  danger 
of  a  rupture  between  the  two  nations.  The  meetings  of  tne 
south,  on  this  subject,  differ  from  those  of  the  north,  by  ex- 
tending far  and  wide  in  the  interior,  showing  that  the  hearts 
of  the  people  are  in  this  matter.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
in  the  southern  papers  for  the  last  three  years,  as  the  only- 
remaining  way  of  obtaining  Texas,  that  the  American  emi- 
grants should  assume  independence,  receive  aid,  and  ulti- 
mately protection  and  admission  into  the  union  from  the 
people  and  government  of  the  United  States.  In  Missis- 
sippi, three  years  ago,  they  made  it  a  test  question  to  their 
candidates  for  Congress,  whether  aid  should  not  be  given 
to  the  Texians  in  case  they  should  secede  from  Mexico  ? 

Austin  was  released  from  imprisonment,  probably  by  the 
clemency  of  the  Mexican  President,  last  autumn.  He  has  ne- 
ver given  any  account  of  himself.  As  he  had  obtained  the 
universal  sympathy  and  commendation  of  the  presses  in  the 
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United  States  without  their  knowing,  why,  he  probably 
thought  it  safest  to  "  let  well  enough  alone."  On  his  return, 
he  was  complimented  with  a  public  dinner,  at  which  he 
made  a  speech,  convincing  the  colonists,  we  presume,  thai 
they  could  not  have  slavery,  without  having  war.* 

Even  now,  when  war  is  commenced,  no  specification  of 
a  single  act  of  oppression,  of  a  single  infraction  of  rights,  or 
even  the  withdrawal  of  a  privilege  or  indulgence  is  given. 
When  the  United  States,  with  more  than  two  millions  of  in- 
habitants revolted,  it  was  thought  that  "  a  decent  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  mankind,"  required  them  "to  set  forth  the 
causes,  which  impelled  to  a  separation."  The  Texians, 
being  some  fifty  thousand  in  all,  of  whom  "ten"  thousand 
are  undoubtedly  opposed  to  the  movement,  think  it  sufficient 
to  cry,  "  come  fight  for  a  fine  estate  !"  This  is  their  mani- 
festo— with  this  they  expect  to  circumvent  the  consciences 
of  intelligent  freemen,  and  win  them  to  their  standard 
How  sad  a  degeneracy  in  the  press  and  the  nation,  does  the 
bare  venturing  of  such  a  proposition  argue  !  But  they  are 
right ;  they  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children 
oi  light. 

They  rely  upon  slave  politicians,  and  upon  the  Lyncfa- 
men  ot  the  south,  the  speculators  and  their  dependents  in 
the  north,  upon  the  profligate  and  desperate  every  where- 
upon the  secret  countenance,  and  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  safe, 
the  open  protection  of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

The  President,  in  his  late  message,  announces  the  singu- 
lar fact,  that  he  had  caused  both  the  contending  parties  in 
Texas  to  be  notified,  that  he  should  permit  no  violation  of 
our  territory  by  either.  This  is  very  extraordinary.  What 
need  of  such  notification.  There  may  be  more  in  it  than 
meets  the  ear.  It  was  stated  in  the  city  papers  a  few  months 
ago,  that  the  President  had  been  negotiating  a  treaty  with 
Indians  for  their  lands,  lying  within  the  boundaries  of 
Texas !  If  this  be  true,  it  may  have  a  connexion  without 
the  mysterious  giving  out  in  the  message.  We  trust  that 
our  President,  for  his  credit,  is  not  so  shameless  as  this — to 

•  Benjamin  Lundy,  that  indefatigable  friend  of  the  colored  man,  informs  asm 
his  last  number  of  the  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,  that  he  was  near  be- 
ing mobbed  twice  in  his  late  tour  in  Texas,  that  the  "  tar  and  feathers"  were  pie- 
pared,  and  would  have  been  applied  had  not  a  Mexican  officer  been  near,  anon- 
formed  of  the  proceeding.  But  fanaticUm  in  favor  of  ilavery  is  qtUU' 
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be  pretending  that  Indian  tribes  in  Mexico,  can  convey  a 
valid  title  to  the  sovereignty  and  soil,  when  he  has  treated 
the  claims  of  the  Indians,  even  to  having  an  existence,  and 
a  grave  on  their  ancestral  lands  in  our  country,  with  so  lit- 
tle consideration. 

If  we  are  drawn  into  a  war  for  Texas,  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade,  it  will  become  one  of  the  most  eventful  con- 
tests in  history.  If  we  are  not  drawn  in,  it  will  be  owing 
wholly  to  the  forbearance  or  fears  of  Mexico.  But  perhaps 
she  has  less  to  fear  from  such  a  contest,  than  is  generally 
supposed.  She  has  a  free  and  compact  population  of 
9,000,000,  a  veteran  army  of  20  to  30,000.  She  would 
have  the  sympathy  of  all  the  colored  classes,  both  of  African 
and  Indian  descent.  She  has  colored  officers  of  both  races, 
a  circumstance  of  vast  importance  in  a  war  of  color  as  this 
would  be.  She  would  have  the  sympathy  of  the  civilized 
world.  Great  Britain,  as  the  creditor  of  Mexico  to  a  large 
amount,  as  her  principal  manufacturer  and  worker  of  mines, 
will,  if  Mexico  desires  it,  lend  any  assistance  to  put  an  im- 
passible barrier  against  the  further  progress  of  the  United 
States  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  We  have  been 
informed  that  France  concurs  with  the  views  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  this  behalf. 

We  shall  wait  with  anxiety  the  further  development  of 
this  plot,  which  we  regard  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  wick- 
edest that  was  ever  contrived  "  in  the  tide  of  time." 
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BftrnsH  Colonies.— The  West  India  experiment,  continues  to  verify  the  posi- 
tions held  by  American  abolitionists,  that  immediate  and  unqualified  emancipation 
ii  perfectly  safe,  and  that  the  emancipated  slaves  will  readily  labor  for  wage*. 
The  conduct  of  the  former  slaves  of  the  British  colonies,  whether  free  or  appren- 
ticed, continues  to  be  admirable.  Alas,  that  so  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  mas- 
ten!  To  a  great  extent  they  have  abused  the  apprenticeship  to  the  continuance 
of  the  most  revolting  horrors  of  the  old  system.  It  seems,  that  through  the  ori- 
ginal inadequate  supply  of  special  magistrates  to  carry  into  effect  the  Act  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  the  Governors  of  several  colonies  have  been  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  increasing  the  number,  which  they  have  done  by  commissioning  resi- 
dents more  or  less  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  masters.  The  consequence 
baa  been,  that  the  special  magistrates,  to  a  great  extent,  have  given  to  the  appren- 
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6om  Utica,  lo  meet  and  transact  their  business  in  Peterboro'  »  ■  as- 
■  the  politicians  after  all,  fill  under  ihogiievoiuimpDlalMB,KJtt1^^| 
e  slaveholders,  of  having  secretly  favored  those  '  fanilics*  m~ 
I  parade  of  dispersing.   Certainly,  nothing  can  be  m 
g  they  did  helped  the  good  cans.'.    It  is  unfortunate  that  tl 
idocumeuta  ordered  by  this  Convention  have  Ik 
,  however,  they  will  soon  appear  and  be  greatly  useful.    ' 
the  Convention,  will  never  lose  the  impulse  there  received. 
lolenc  which  assailed,  on  the  same  day,  the  Boiton  Female  Jt 

y  on  which,  in  the  metropolis  ufKcw  England,  6,000  " 
ind  lUnding"  met  to  disperse  a  circle  of  praying  ferns] 
to  drag  iliruugh  the  streets  an  unarmed  unresisting  cilixj 
ghts  of  the  oppressed,  was  tha  day  which  waled  the  triumph  O 
17  cause.     How  ninny  such  less-ms  must  the  advocates  of  al 
a  them  that  they  "can  do  nuthiii'Z  acaikgt  the  truth,  but  r 
□ee,  dead   and  blockish  apathy  was  their  policy,  but  thanka  to  t 
x  too  dull  to  learn  tl,  and  it  is  now  too  late     Amidst  all  oj 
adUjf  advances.    Not  less  than  200  new  societies  have  been  added  4 
ar  just  closed. 

The  genius  of  southern  slavery  is  fairly  unmasked.    Gov.  HcDuffiem 
he  credit  of  revealing,  at  last,  the  true  motives  and  designaof  the  ra_b*| 
llaveholdcrs.    The  avowals  of  his  message  need  no  comments.    They  n 
ill  true  republicans  up  to  the  issue.    How  much  better  that  we  i  " 
hunourchildreu  !  Hear  this   uiatchless  rescript  of  despotism. — 
"No  human  insiilulion,  in  my  opinion,  is  more  manifestly  com 

•ill  of  God  th  mi  il ■"tic  sluvi-ry.  and  n  >  or f  his  ordinances  is 

egible  ehtiracters  limit  that  which  i  <iiisie.ii"  ilu-  African  race  lo  tl 
none  roniluciv..  vi   th-ir  own  liii'i'.iiuss  than  nny  other  of  which  tl 


"Domestic  slavery,  therefore,  instead  of  being  a  political  nil,  isthoors___ 

"ly  estimates  our  privileges  si 


__.ll  for  the  ultii.iarc  .mancipation  of  our  slaves.     So  deep  is 

bis  auhwet,  liini  it  1  mihL cd  to  iln-  nnmi-Jioicly  after  w 

nents,  I  could  say  in  all  sincerity  and  under  nil  the  te~"'-~ 
istriotism.  "Clod  forbid  that  my  descendants,  in  ....  . 
ihonldlive  in  nny  other  than  a  community  having  the  institution  of  o> 
nay,  as  it  existed  among  the  patriarchs  uf  the  ptiiuitivc  Church  and 
itn tea  of  antiquity." 

No  doctrine  or  the  abolitionists  has  subjected  them  to  more  reproach  tl 
ittriburing  such  sentiments  as  the  above  to  the  majority  ofthcaUveb 
routh.  We  are  in  a  fair  way  to  see  the  question  tested.  Already  has  ■  -sj 
>ate  occurred  in  Congress  on  a  southern  propoeition  to  rtjiet  altogether 
lfaying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  di 
he  south  are  now  before  us.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  seven  n 
reoniea  shall  bootne  slaves.  >;  twi  mil  a  Inlf  millions  of  slaves  bt 
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EXTRACT   FROM   GOV.    GILES'    LETTER   TO  GEN. 

LAFAVETTE. 

Dated  August  20,  1829. 

11  In  relation  to  the  free  people  of  color,  I  am  far  from  yielding  to  the  opinion! 
expressed  by  the  intelligent  committee  of  the  house  of  delegates  of  Virginia,  and 
the  enthusiastic  mcmorialistsof  Powhatan,  respecting  the  degraded  and  demoralized 
condition  of  this  caste ;— at  least  in  degree  and  extent.   It  will  be  admitted  that  this 
casie  of  colored  population  attract  but  little  of  the  public  sympathy  and  comm it- 
eration,— in  fa:t,  that  the  public  feeling  and  sentiment  arc  opposed  to  it.      It  is  also 
admitted  that  the  penal  laws  against  it  have  be;  n  marked  with  peculiar  peveriiy ;  so 
much  so  as  to  form  a  characteristic  exception  to  our  whole  penal  code.  When  I  first 
came  into  the  office  of  Governor,  such  was  ihe  s-evciity  of  the  penal  laws  ogauift 
that  ciste,  that  for  nil  capital  offences  short  of  the  punishment  of  death,  and  for 
many  offences  not  capital,  e!arery,  tale  and  transportation  formed  the  1%  RETCH- 
ED DOOM  denounced  by  the  laws  against  this  unfavored,  despised  caste  of  colored 
people.    About  two  years  since,  this  extreme  severity  of  punishment  was  com- 
muted into  the  milder  one  of  confinement  and  labor  for  stattd  periods  in  lbs 
penitentiary.     I  have  also  reason  to  fear,  that  under  the  influence  of  general  pre- 
judices ;  the  Iiwj,  in  s  mi.)  instance  have  been  administered  against  them  morcin 
rigor  than  justice.     Vet,  notwithstanding  all  these  deprecated  circumstances, /Ai 
proportion  of  convict*  to  the  whole  population  has  been  small.     During  the  exi* 
tence  of  those  extreme  punishments,  up  to  the  present  period,  the  whole  population 
of  that  description  of  people  may  he  considered  nt  the  beginning,  lo  be  abort 
35,00),  now  increased  to  about  10,0C0— in  dopitc  of  all  ihcirioris  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  an  1  notwithstanding  tlm  operation  of  the  laws  in  favor  of  emigration, 
and  against  immigration.     During  the  existence  of  these  extreme  punish  menu, 
the  annual  conviction  for  offences  did  not  exceed  eleven  [U]  upon  on  inc.ca*in* 
population  of  35.000.     Since  ihe  commutation  of  ihe  punishment,  the  annual 
average  of  convicts  upon  ihe  increased  population  of  40,000,  is  reduced  to  tigkt, 
[8,]  as  will  b:?  s^en  by  on  otfH:»l  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  penitentiary, 
forwarded  herewith.    The  proportion,  therefore,  of  the  annual  convictions,  to  tha 
whole  population  is  as  I  To  5.000.     These  facts  would  serve  to  prove,  almost  to  a 
demonstration ;  1st.  That  this  class  of  population  is  by  no  means  so  vicious,  de- 
graded and  demoralized  as  represented  by  their  prejudiced  friends  and  voluntary 
benefactors.    [The  colonizniionists.]    2d.  That  the  evils  attributed  to  this  cut* 
are  vastly  magnified  and  exaggerated." 

Yet  Virginia  holds  half  her  population  under  this  "wretched  doom"  of  slater^ 
devoting  10,000  per  annum  to  the  horrors  of  "  sale  and  transportation"  tor  no 
crime  whatever  1  And  she  is  attempting  to  drive  from  her  bosom  50,000  of  the 
most  inoffensive  of  her  population,  for  the  crimes  of  being  black  mdjris  I 


THE 
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A  man,  who  was  inclined  to  evade  the  operation  of  law, 
built  his  house  across  the  line  which  divided  two  counties. 
So,  when  he  would  shun  a  process  that  might  be  served  in 
his  dining-room,  he  had  only  to  step  out  of  that  jurisdiction 
into  his  parlor.    Some  people  seem  to  have  located  them- 
selves with  similar  convenience  in  regard  to  a  line  which 
they  have  drawn  between  their  politics  and  their  religion. 
As  religionists  they  compass  sea  and  land  to  get  all  manner 
of  men  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.    As  politicians  they 
are  in  terrors  when  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  freedom  of 
their  country  to  some  of  its  people,  who  differ  from  them- 
selves in  the  tinge  of  the  skin.    Their  theory  is,  that  jus- 
tice, concession,  confidence  and  good  will  are  to  harmonize 
the  heterogeneous  extracts  from  "  every  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people,  and  nation,"  in  the  municipal  arrangements  of 
the  next  world,  but  that  those  causes  are  not  to  be  relied  on 
to  heal  dissensions  and  keep  the  peace  in  this.     Wonderful 
men !    Attack  slavery  as  the  cancer  of  our  political  system, 
at  war  with  our  republicanism,  and  they  become  amazingly 
religious.    They  feel  bound  by  the  Bible  and  conscience  to 
vindicate  slaveholding  as  an  ancient  right — a  sacred  and 
patriarchal  institution.    Show  that  the  Bible  condemns  it,  as 
it  now  exists,  in  all  its  parts  and  principles,  and  they  imme- 
diately resort  to  politics,  in  its  defence.     "  Slavery  is  a  politi- 
cal institution  with  which  the  Bible  has  nothing  to  do.    It 
exists  by  a  political  necessity.    We  must  take  men  as  we 
find  them.    The  whites  and  the  blacks  can  never  coalesce 
on  terms  of  equality.     Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  V* 
This  to  prove  that  a  return  to  good  will,  justice  and  fair 
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pay,  on  the  part  of  the  aggressors,  would  be  a  political  blun- 
der ;  to  prove  that  the  strongest  possible  despotism  is  the 
safest  possible  government !  The  amount  of  it  is,  that  the 
slaveholders  OUGHT  not  to  be  just,  because  they  WILL  not 
be ;  that  the  slaves  will  be  the  more  peaceable,  the  stronger 
the  provocations  to  war  !  This  comes  of  politics  without 
religion,  and  religion  without  politics — and  we  may  add,  of 
politics  without  common  sense. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  best  way  to  get  along  peaceably 
with  his  next  neighbor,  rich  or  poor,  ugly  or  handsome, 
black  or  white,  is  to  respect  his  rights  and  cultivate  his 
friendship.  Well,  what  is  the  country  but  a  multiplication 
of  neighbors  ?  And  why  not  keep  its  peace  by  multiplying 
righteousness  and  good  will  ? 

"But,"  say  the  two-sided  reasoners,  "Christ  and  his 
Apostles  meddled  not  witli  politics.  Their  Kingdom  was 
not  of  this  world."  True,  but  their  Kingdom  was  made  up 
of  men,  and  men  are  the  stuff  that  this  world  is  made  o£ 
"  Ah !  but  they  did  not  take  men  in  their  political  relations !" 
Then  why  did  they  take  them  at  all  ?  What  a  mockery  is 
Christ's  Kingdom,  if  it  only  binds  men  to  love  each  other 
religiously,  while  it  leaves  them  to  hate  each  other  politi- 
cally ! — Is  this  the  Kingdom  that  was  bought  by  the  life- 
blood  of  its  King,  and  built  up  by  the  ashes  of  innumerable 
martyrs? 

"  But,  politically,  we  northern  men  have  nothing  to  do 
with  slavery  in  the  States,  and  as  to  the  trifling  amount  of 
it  in  the  Federal  District,  policy  forbids  us  to  interfere  with 
that — our  doing  so  might  sunder  the  Union."  But  this 
"  policy"  will  be  as  ruinous  as  it  is  irreligious.  Let  Christian 
freemen  awake  to  their  political  responsibilities.  The 
penalty  of  a  little  more  slumber  will  come  upon  them  "  like 
an  armed  man,"  and  it  may  be — to  wear  on  their  own  necks 
the  yokes  they  would  not  break  from  the  necks  of  others, 
when  they  had  the  power. 
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REMARKS    ON    PROFESSOR  DEW'S  VINDICATION   OF 

PERPETUAL    SLAVERY. 

BY  WILLIAM  JAY,  Z8Q. 

The  massacre  at  Southampton  in  1831  naturally  directed 
public  attention  in  Virginia,  to  the  danger  and  consequences 
of  servile  insurrections.  In  the  succeeding  legislature,  a 
portion  of  the  members  were  led  by  the  recent  tragedy,  to 
suggest  the  expediency  of  extinguishing  slavery  in  the 
State  at  some  distant  period,  and  to  propose  plans  lor  effect- 
ing this  object.  But  the  love  of  power  and  gain,  prevailed 
over  the  fear  of  revolt.  Not  only  was  every  plan  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  rejected,  but  an  act  was  passed  which 
its  authors  believed  would  give  additional  permanency  and 
security  to  the  institution.  A  large  appropriation  was  made 
for  the  transportation  of  free  negroes  to  Africa ;  and  lest 
masters  should  occasionally  avail  themselves  of  this  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  their  slaves,  and  thus  give  an  impulse  to 
emancipation,  it  was  expressly  provided,  that  no  slave  to  be 
thereafter  emancipated  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  appro- 
priation. 

Such  a  result  to  the  deliberations  of  a  legislature  con- 
vened immediately  after  the  most  appalling  servile  insur- 
rection recorded  in  our  annals,  might,  we  should  think, 
have  satisfied  the  most  devoted  partisan  of  slavery.  The 
debates  were  published,  and  they  disclosed  the  alarming 
fact,  that  there  were  native  Virginians,  men  of  character 
and  influence,  who  believed  slavery  to  be  a  moral  and  po- 
litical evil  which  ought  to  be  removed  at  some  future  day. 
Ft  was  important  to  the  permanency  of  the  institution,  that 
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this  dangerous  heresy  should  be  at  once  assailed  and  van- 
quished, and  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Dew,  Professor  of  History, 
Metaphysics  and  Political  Law,  in  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, immediately  buckled  on  his  armor,  and  sallied  forth  a 
champion  for  the  true  faith.*  And  never  did  a  knight-er- 
rant exhibit  a  more  gallant  bearing  ;  nor  did  even  the  hero 
of  La  Mancha,  rush  upon  the  windmills  with  more  reckless 
intrepidity,  than  does  our  chivalric  Professor  battle  with 
history  and  experience,  and  reason,  and  the  moral  sense  of 
mankind.  Such  courage  cannot  but  excite  our  admiration, 
while  the  courtesy  that  adorns  it,  claims  our  acknowledg- 
ments. Accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  rude  demeanor  of  our 
northern  advocates  of  slavery,  as  well  as  to  their  pusillani- 
mity in  admitting  its  sinfulness,  while  they  justify  its  con- 
tinuance, it  is  really  pleasing  to  meet  a  champion  of  inter- 
minable bondage,  who  is  at  once,  a  hero  and  a  gentleman. 

It  is  a  little  unlucky  for  the  Professor,  that  he  descended 
into  the  arena  so  early  as  1832,  since  his  first  thrust  is  at 
the  folly  of  those  Virginians  who  think  and  talk  about  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  whereas  "the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  with  all  its  philanthropic  zeal,  guided  by  the  wisdom 
and  eloquence  of  such  statesmen  as  Chatham,  Fox,  Burke, 
Pitt,  Canning  and  Brougham,  has  never  yet  seriously  agi- 
tated this  question  in  regard  to  their  West  India  possessions.* 
p.  5.  Now  it  so  happens  that  only  two  years  after  this 
compliment  to  the  British  Parliament  at  the  expense  of  Vir- 
ginia legislators,  that  same  body,  influenced  in  part  by  the 
efforts  of  Brougham,  decreed  that  within  six  years  slavery 
should  cease  throughout  the  empire;  and  that  personal 
rights,  and  civil  and  religious  privileges,  should  no  longer 
depend  upon  "  the  tincture  of  a  skin." 

Our  author  now  enters  upon  the  defence  of  slavery,  and 
satisfactorily  proves  that  it  is  not  a  modern  institution.  In- 
deed he  traces  it  to  very  high  antiquity,  and  shews  that  it 
has  prevailed  over  a  large  portion  of  the  globe.  In  these 
respects,  however,  it  must  yield  the  palm  to  murder,  since 
the  latter  crime  dates  its  commencement  in  the  family  of 
Adam,  and  has  been  more  or  less  perpetrated  among  every 
people  from  the  time  of  Cain  to  the  present  hour. 

*  The  title  of  his  work  is  "  Review  of  the  Debates  in  the  Virginia  Legislature 
in  1831  and  1832." 
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The  origin  of  slavery  is  next  discussed,  and  four  distinct 
sources  are  pointed  out.  We  will  examine  them  in  their 
order:  - 

First  The  laws  of  war.  Under  this  head  we  are 
treated  with  a  fervid  description  of  the  horrors  of  savage 
warfare,  and  in  contemplating  the  awful  picture  his  own 
pencil  had  drawn,  Mr.  Dew  exclaims,  "  what  is  there,  let  us 
ask,  which  is  calculated  to  arrest  this  horrid  practice,  (kill- 
ing and  eating  prisoners  of  war,)  and  to  communicate  an 
impulse  towards  civilization  ?  Strange  as  it  may  sound  in 
modern  ears,  it  is  the  institution  of  property,  and  the  exis- 
tence of  slavery."  p.  12.  With  all  his  boldness,  our  cham-1 
pion  just  at  this  stage  of  the  combat,  seems  to  draw  a  quicker 
breath  than  usual.  He  talks  of  "  the  institution  of  property, 
and  the  existence  of  slavery,"  when  he  evidently  means 
the  institution  of  property  in  human  beings.  It  is  no  rea- 
son why  a  savage  warrior  should  not  kill  and  eat  his  priso- 
ner, because  he  possesses  a  horse  ;  but  a  very  sufficient  one, 
if  that  prisoner  can  be  converted  like  the  horse  into  a  beast 
of  burthen  for  his  captor's  service. 

Savage  warfare  then,  is  one  source  of  slavery — let  us  see 
how  the  source  sanctifies  the  stream.  "  Judging  from  the 
universality  of  the  fact  we  may  assert  that  domestic  slavery 
seems  the  only  means  of  fixing  the  wanderer  to  the  soil, 
moderating  his  savage  temper,  mitigating  the  horrors  of 
war,  and  abolishing  the  practice  of  murdering  the  captives." 
p.  13. 

We  commend  this  new  plan  for  effecting  civilization,  to 
our  missionary  boards,  and  suggest  to  them  the  expediency 
of  instructing  their  missionaries  in  savage  countries,  to 
direct  all  their  efforts  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  domestic  slavery,  as  preparatory  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Gospel.  Should  the  missionaries,  or  their  employers 
have  any  scruples  of  conscience  about  reducing  prisoners 
of  war  to  servitude,  let  them  attend  to  the  following  argu- 
ment : — "The  whole  of  the  ancient  world,  and  all  nations 
of  modern  times  verging  on  a  state  of  barbarism  never 
for  a  moment  doubted  this  right.  All  history  proves  that 
they  have  looked  upon  slavery  as  a  mild  punishment  in 
comparison  with  what  they  had  a  right  to  inflict ;  and  so  far 
from  being  conscience  stricken  when  they  inflicted  the  pun- 
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ishment  of  death  or  slavery,  they  seemed  to  glory  in  the  se- 
verity of  the  punishment"  p.  16. 

We  are  next  taught,  that  the  great  men  of  antiquity  had 
none  of  the  modern  fastidiousness,  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
and  the  instances  given  to  prove  this  point,  furnish  us,  acci- 
dentally as  it  would  seem,  with  the  following  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  civilizing,  humanizing  influence  of  the  prac- 
tice of  enslaving  prisoners  of  war.  "Julius  Caesar  has 
been  reckoned  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  clement  military 
chieftains  of  antiquity,  and  yet  there  is  very  little  doubt  that 
the  principal  object  in  the  invasion  of  Britain  was  to  pro- 
cure slaves  for  the  Roman  markets.  When  he  left  Britain, 
it  became  necessary  to  collect  together  a  large  fleet  for  the 
purpose  of  transporting  his  captives  across  the  channel. 
He  sometimes  ordered  the  captive  chiefs  to  be  executed,  and 
he  butchered  the  whole  of  Cato's  Senate,  when  he  became 
master  of  Utica.  Paulus  Emilius  acting  under  the  special 
orders  of  the  Roman  Senate,  laid  all  Epirus  waste,  and 
brought  150,000  captives  in  chains  to  Italy,  all  of  whom 
were  sold  in  the  Roman  slave-markets."  p.  16. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  invasion  of  Britain,  and  the 
devastation  of  Epirus  were  caused  by  the  influence  of 
slavery,  and  that  although  Caesar  was  so  distinguished  a  pa- 
tron of  this  humanizing  institution,  he  could  nevertheless 
slaughter  not  only  captive  chiefs,  but  even  the  whole  Utica 
Senate. 

But  to  proceed — "If  we  turn  from  profane  history  to 
Holy  Writ,  that  sacred  fountain  whence  are  derived  those 
pure  precepts  and  holy  laws  and  regulations  by  which  the 
christian  world  has  ever  been  governed,  we  shall  find  that 
the  children  of  Israel  under  the  guidance  of  Jehovah,  mas- 
sacred or  enslaved  their  prisoners  of  war."  p.  16.  When 
the  Creator  and  Almighty  Governor  of  the  Universe  shall 
devote  the  British  nation  to  destruction  for  their  sins,  and 
shall  by  a  series  of  stupendous  miracles,  require  and  enable 
the  southern  planters  to  execute  his  wrath,  they  will  no 
doubt  be  excusable  in  killing  or  enslaving  as  many  English- 
men as  possible  ;  but  it  is  not  clear  to  us,  that  in  an  ordinary 
war,  the  rights  of  victors  over  their  prisoners,  are  thus  ex- 
tensive. The  Professor  indeed,  does  not  explicitly  contend 
for  this  right  as  belonging  to  civilized  belligerents,  but 
seems  chiefly  to  rely  on  the  rights  of  savage  warriors,  to 
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make  out  his  first  source  of  slavery.  Now  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, that  it  is  part  of  the  very  essence  of  slavery,  that  it 
is  perpetuated  by  descent.  Let  us  suppose  that  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  our  Virginia  Professor  had  been  captured  by 
the  royal  but  savage  father  of  Pocahontas,  and  had,  after 
the  peace  effected  by  that  generous  damsel,  been  sold  as  a 
slave  to  one  of  the  Colonists.  The  whole  transaction,  ac- 
cording to  the  teacher  of  "  Political  Law"  in  William  and 
Mary  College,  would  have  been  strictly  legal,  sanctioned  not 
only  by  innumerable  instances  in  savage  warfare,  but  by  the 
example  of  Julius  Caesar,  Paulus  Emilius,  and  other  great 
men  of  antiquity,  and  above  all,  by  the  conduct  of  "  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  under  the  guidance  of  Jehovah."  The  pos- 
terity of  the  hapless  captive,  would  of  course  through  succes- 
sive generations  have  been  lawfully  held  in  bondage,  and 
the  Professor,  instead  of  publishing  theories  about  slavery, 
would  at  the  present  day,  by  his  own  shewing,  be  fairly, 
justly  and  honestly  experiencing  in  his  own  person  the  bles- 
sings of  hopeless  interminable  servitude,  with  the  assurance 
that  his  own  fate  would  be  the  inheritance  of  his  children 
after  him. 

The  second  source  of  slavery  is  *<  State  of  property 
and  feebleness  of  government."  It  seems  that  during 
the  existence  of  the  feudal  system  in  Europe,  property  was 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  that  government 
did  not,  and  could  not  protect  the  rights  of  the  many.  "  The 
people  of  those  days  could  find  no  employment  except  on 
the  land,  and  consequently  were  entirely  dependent  on  the 
landlords,  subject  to  their  caprices  and  whims,  paid  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure,  and  entirely  under  their  control ;  in 
fine  they  were  slaves  complete."  p.  21.  Should  some  strong 
man  armed,  seize  our  author,  and  reduce  him  to  servitude, 
we  imagine  he  would  be  disposed  to  question  the  lawfulness 
of  the  second  source  of  slavery. 

The  third  source  we  are  told  is,  "Bargain  and  Sale." 
How  far  a  man  can  lawfully  sell  himself  and  his  children 
after  him,  is  a  question  01  little  interest  in  reference  to 
American  slavery,  since  among  the  millions  of  slaves  in  our 
country,  not  an  individual  has  probably  ever  been  a  party 
to  such  a  contract. 

The  fourth  and  last  source  of  slavery,  mentioned  in  the 
work  before  us,  is  "  Crime,"  and  under  this  head,  is  in- 
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eluded  "Insolvency."  It  would,  we  suspect,  be  in  vain 
for  our  southern  planters  to  search  the  records  of  our 
criminal  and  insolvent  courts  for  the  judgments  authori- 
zing them  to  hold  in  servitude  that  vast  multitude  of  hu- 
man beings  whom  they  call  their  property. 

We  have  now  considered  all  the  modes,  by  which,  as  we 
are  informed,  the  original  equality  of  mankind  may  be  de- 
stroyed, and  a  portion  of  the  human  family  be  converted 
into  chattels  for  the  use  of  their  more  fortunate  brethren.  We 
beg  the  reader  to  select  the  one,  which  in  his  opinion  justified 
the  present  bondage  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  his  country- 
men. These  slaves,  with  but  few  exceptions,  were  barn  in 
servitude ;  consequently  they  were  not  prisoners  of  war— 
nor  were  they  enslaved  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of 
the  government  to  protect  its  citizens — nor  did  they  sell 
themselves — nor  lastly,  were  they  made  slaves  on  account  of 
crime,  or  insolvency.  But  admitting  these  several  causes 
of  slavery  to  confer  on  the  original  master,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  a  valid  title  to  the  slave,  and  to  his  posterity,  must 
not  the  present  proprietor  be  able  to  trace  his  title  in  order 
to  justify  possession  1  Be  it  remembered,  that  these  four 
sources  have  no  reference  to  complexion,  and  of  course  jus- 
tify the  slavery  of  white  men,  just  as  much  as  they  do  that 
of  black  men ;  and  be  it  also  remembered,  that  American 
slavery  embraces  slaves  of  as  fair  complexion  as  that  of  the 

masters.*    Now  we  would  ask,  is  it  not  reasonable  that 

■ 

♦  This  assertion  will  probably  startle  many  of  our  readers;  it  is  however 
strictly  true.  These  white  slaves  are  indeed  called  negroes  and  mulatto**,  not 
on  account  of  their  complexion,  but  merely  because  they  are  slaves.  In  1834, 
the  right  to  one  of  these  slaves  (10  years  of  age)  was  contested  before  the  court 
of  Lincoln  County,  Missouri  The  following  is  extracted  from  the  report  of  tbt 
trial:— ''He  (the  slave)  was  examined  by  the  jury  and  by  two  learned  physicians, 
all  of  whom  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  very  little  if  any  trace  of  negro  blood 
could  be  discovered  by  any  external  appearances.  All  the  physiological  marks 
of  distinction  which  characterize  the  African  descent,  hod  disappeared.  His  skin 
was  fair,  his  hair  soft,  straight,  fine  and  white,  his  eyes  blue,  but  rather  disposed 
to  the  hazle-nut  color;  nose  prominent,  the  lips  small  and  completely  covering 
the  teeth ;  his  head  round  and  well  formed,  forehead  high  and  prominent,  the 
ears  large,  the  tibia  of  the  leg  straight,  the  feet  hollow.  Notwithstanding  these 
evidences  of  his  claims,  he  was  proven  to  be  a  descendant  of  a  mulatto  woman. 
and  it  was  proved  that  his  progenitors  on  his  mother's  side  had  been  and  atu 
were  slaves;  consequently  he  was  found  to  be  a  slaae." 

The  last  summer  a  slaveholder  from  Maryland,  caused  a  young  woman,  (Mary 
Gilmore)  to  be  arrested  in  Philadelphia,  as  his  fugitive  slave.  A  legal  investigation 
ensued  when  it  was  established  by  the  most  abundant  unquestionable  testimony, 
that  the  alledged  slave  had  been  brought  up  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  the  child  of 
poor  Iaisn  parents. 
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every  man  should  be  presumed  to  be  the  master  of  his  own 
limbs,  and  of  his  own  conscience;  and  ought  not  he  who 
claims  his  fellow  man  as  Aw  property,  to  prove  his  title  to 
him ;  we  do  not  mean  by  exhibiting  as  some  one  quaintly 
expresses  it,  "  a  bHl  of  sale  from  his  maker,"  but  by  tracing 
the  servitude  of  his  slave,  or  of  the  slave's  ancestor,  to  one 
of  the  four  legitimate  sources  of  slavery? 

Now  there  is  not  an  American  slaveholder,  who  according 
to  the  principles  laid  down  by  our  author  can  shew  a  good 
title  to  a  single  slave !  Of  what  avail  then,  is  this  labored 
inquiry  into  the  four  sources  of  slavery?  The  sources 
when  discovered,  in  no  degree  reconcile  the  institution  with 
the  precepts  of  Christianity,  and  if  they  did,  it  is  impossible 
to  shew  that  any  slave  now  in  the  country,  owes  his  servi- 
tude to  either  of  them.*  The  truth  is,  the  Professor  has  left 
this  part  of  his  task  incomplete.  He  did  not  find  it  conve- 
nient to  examine  all  the  sources  of  slavery.  We  will  take 
the  liberty  to  continue  his  catalogue,  and  proceed  to  the 

Fifth  source  of  slavery — Robbery  by  violence.  The 
African  slave  trade  has  been  from  the  first,  a  system  of  rob- 
bery, and  is  now  acknowledged  by  our  national  legislature, 
to  be  piracy.  Yet  this  trade  is  the  original  source  of 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  American  slavery.  The  Pro- 
fessor himself  admits,  in  reference  to  this  trade,  that  "  coun- 
tries have  been  overrun,  and  cities  pillaged,  mainly  with  a 
view  of  procuring  slaves  for  the  slave-dealer."  p.  40.  This 
fact  is  most  abundantly  established  by  the  testimony  taken 
by  order  of  the  British  Parliament,  pending  the  discussion 
of  the  abolition  of  the  traffic.  It  cannot  be  questioned, 
that  the  great  mass  of  slaves  transported  to  this  country, 
were  violently  robbed  of  their  liberty  by  their  stronger 
neighbors  in  Africa,  for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying 
the  trade.  It  is  equally  certain,  that  the  traders  knew  liow 
the  supply  was  generally  obtained,  and  that  the  American 
purchasers  were  well  aware,  that  they  were  dealing  in  the 
spoils  of  robbery.  It  is  a  maxim  of  our  law,  that  posses- 
sion originating  in  fraud  or  injustice,  no  matter  how  lonjj 
it  may  have  continued,  can  never  give  a  title.  And  will  it 
be  maintained,  that  although  it  may  be  unlawful  to  hold  a 

*  We  except  from  this  remark,  those  blacks  who  harae  been  made  stares  for 
pretended  er%mt$,  under  the  iniquitous  laws  in  relation  to  free  negroes. 
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stolen  man  as  property,  yet  if  we  do  hold  him  till  he  has 
children,  our  title  to  the  children  and  to  their  posterity  is 
indefeasible  ? 

But  there  are  many  who  have  in  our  own  country  been 
violently  robbed  of  their  liberty.  Could  the  number  of  free 
negroes  who  have  been  kidnapped  and  sold  into  slavery,  be 
ascertained,  the  community  would  be  appalled  by  the  dis- 
closure. Soon  after  the  revolution,  societies  were  formed 
in  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  having  among*  their  objects 
the  protection  of  this  class  of  our  citizens.  The  instances 
are  not  few,  in  which  whole  families  have  been  forcibly  ab- 
ducted, and  carried  to  the  south.  Indeed  the  practice  of 
kidnapping  is  a  matter  of  such  public  notoriety,  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  prove  its  existence. 
When  we  recollect  that  a  robust  man  with  a  black  skin,  will 
sell  in  the  market  for  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars — 
that  slavery  is  declared  Dy  many  northern  divines,  not  to  be 
forbidden  in  the  Bible, — that  it  is  extolled  as  a  blessing  by 
southern  statesmen  ;  and  that  free  negroes  are  denounced  by 
multitudes  of  all  classes  as  "  nuisances,"  and  great  efforts 
made  to  send  them  to  another  continent ;  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  men  should  be  found,  quite  willing  to  convert  nuisances 
into  blessings,  by  transmuting  free  negroes  into  slaves,  es- 
pecially when  they  can  fill  their  pockets  by  the  process. 

Sixth  source  of  slavery — Robbery  by  virtue  op  law. 
In  every  slave  state,  we  believe  without  one  exception, 
there  are  laws  for  the  manufacture  of  slaves.  Thus,  if  a 
black  citizen  of  New- York  enters  the  state  of  Georgia, 
as  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  he  has  a  right  to  do,  the 
law  imposes  on  him  a  heavy  fine,  which  it  knows  be- 
forehand, he  will  probably  be  unable  to  pay,  and  in  default  of 
payment,  he  is  robbed  of  his  liberty,  being  sold  as  a  slave 
for  life,  under  pretence  of  raising  money  to  pay  the  fine. 
So  in  other  states,  free  negroes,  for  acts  which  involve  no 
moral  guilt,  but  which  in  some  instances  "  lean  to  virtue's 
side,"  are  doomed  to  slavery,  and  their  children  after  them. 
Thus,  for  example,  a  free  colored  woman  and  three  chil- 
dren were  sold  in  South  Carolina  in  1827,  as  a  punishment 
for  concealing  two  fugitive  slave  children.  Here  were  four 
persons  robbed  of  their  liberty  by  a  single  judgment.  But 
such  robbery  is  righteousness  itself,  compared  with  that 
which  is  perpetrated  by  the  authority,  and  within 
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THE  EXCLUSIVE  JURISDICTION  OP  THE  CONGRESS  OP  THE 

United  States  op  America*  In  the  City  op  Wash- 
ington, in  the  capital  of  the  greatest  and  proudest  Repub- 
lic in  the  world,  a  municipal  officer,  may  without  oath, 
without  complaint,  without  the  allegation  of  crime,  seize  a 
free  citizen,  and  deliver  him  to  the  United  States'  Mar- 
shall, who  may  consign  him  to  a  dungeon  in  the  United 
States'  prison.  After  the  door  of  the  dungeon  has  been 
made  fast,  this  officer  of  the  Federal  Unions  required  by 
law  to  announce  in  some  newspaper  that  a  prisoner  of  such 
a  name  and  appearance,  is  confined  on  suspicion  of  being 
a  fugitive  slave,  and  that  his  master  is  desired  to  come  ana 
take  him  out.  But  being  a  free  citizen,  he  has  no  master, 
and  of  course  no  master  can  take  him  out.  And  what  then? 
Why  then,  by  the  authority  of  the  Congress  op  the 
United  States  of  America,  he  is  sold  at  auction  to  the 
highest  bidder,  as  a  slave  for  life,  to  raise  money  to  pay  his 
"jail  fees,"  that  is,  to  raise  money  to  pay  the  United 
States'  Marshall  for  his  trouble  in  keeping  this  free  and 
innocent  citizen  in  prison.  This  same  Congress  which  thus 
robs  a  guiltless  citizen  of  his  liberty,  and  reduces  him  and 
his  posterity  to  bondage,  consigns  to  the  hangman  the  rob- 
ber who  seizes  and  sells  an  African  savage ! ! 

Having  completed  our  inquiry  into  the  "sources,"  we 
now  proceed  with  Mr.  Dew,  to  consider  the  "  advantages" 
of  slavery.  After  expatiating  on  the  goodness  of  the  Deity, 
he  exclaims  "  Well  might  we  have  concluded  from  the  fact, 
that  slavery  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  laws  of  mind 
and  matter,  that  it  marked  pome  benevolent  design,  and  was 

intended  by  our  Creator  for  some  useful  purpose. We 

have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that  slavery  has  been  per- 
haps the  i>rincipal  means  for  impelling  forward  the  civili- 
zation of  mankind — without  its  agency,  society  must  have 
remained  sunk  in  that  deplorable  state  of  barbarism  and 
wretchedness,  which  characterized  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  world,  when  first  discovered  by  Columbus."  p.  28. 

Did  we  err  in  saying,  that  the  Professor  is  a  bold  cham- 
pion 1  Not  contented  with  this  general  statement  of  the 
blessings  of  slavery,  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  them.  The 
first  on  the  list,  after  the  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  savage 
warfare,  already  mentioned,  is  "  its  tendency  to  check  the 
frequency  of  war,  and  to  destroy  that  migratory  spirit  in 
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nations  and  tribes,  so  destructive  to  the  peace  and  tranquility 
of  the  world."  p.  29.  It  was  this  institution  then,  that  pro- 
bably rendered  the  Roman  Republic  so  remarkably  pacific, 
and  which  produces  that  mild,  quiet  and  forbearing  demea- 
nor which  characterizes  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  south. 
The  next  advantage  is,  the  increased  amount  of  labor 

Ecrformed  by  savages  when  reduced  to  servitude.  "It  may 
e  truly  affirmed,  that  the  taming  of  man,  and  rendering 
him  fit  for  labor,  is  more  important  than  the  taming  and 
using  the  inferior  animals,  and  nothing  seems  so  well  cal- 
culated to  effect  this  as  slavery."  p.  29. 

Now  it  seems  to  us,  at  least  questionable,  whether  slavery 
is  in  truth  the  means  best  calculated  to  tame  a  savage,  and 
also  that  the  importance  of  taming  him,  depends  very  much 
on  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  to  be  tamed.  If  that  pur- 
pose be,  to  strip  him  of  all  the  attributes  of  humanity,  and 
to  convert  him  into  a  mere  beast  of  burthen,  we  deny  both 
the  benevolence  and  the  policy  of  taming  him. 

"  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  de- 
claring it  as  our  opinion,  that  a  much  greater  number  of  In- 
dians within  the  United  States  would  have  been  saved,  had 
we  rigidly  persevered  in  enslaving  them>  than  by  our  pre- 
sent policy."  p.  32.  Unquestionably  the  Georgians  would 
not  have  insisted  on  driving  the  Cherokees  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, had  each  Indian  been  worth  to  them  from  five  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  dollars ;  but  whether  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  Indians  themselves  to  have  been  reduced  to 
slavery,  or  to  have  been  treated  with  justice  and  kindness, 
is  a  question  which  our  author  omits  to  solve. 

But  in  the  catalogue  of  blessings  conferred  by  slavery,  the 
most  extraordinary,  and  we  venture  to  say,  the  one  least 
anticipated  by  our  readers,  is  its  influence  "  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  female  sex"  !  That  we  may  not  do  injus- 
tice to  the  Professor,  we  will  permit  him  to  speak  for  himself 
u  Slavery  changes  the  hunting  into  the  shepherd  and  agri- 
cultural states — gives  rise  to  augmented  productions,  and 
consequently  furnishes  more  abundant  supplies  for  man: 
the  labor  of  the  slave  thus  becomes  a  substitute  for  that  of 
the  woman :  man  no  longer  wanders  through  the  forest  in 
ouest  of  gain ;  and  woman,  consequently,  is  relieved  from 
following  on  his  track,  under  the  enervating  and  harrassing 
burthen  of  her  children :  she  is  now  surrounded  by  her  do- 
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mastics,  and  the  abundance  of  their  labor,  lightens  the  toil 
and  hardships  of  the  whole  family;  she  ceases  to  be  a  mere 
beast  of  burthen."  p.  36. 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Dew's  recollection  while 
penning  this  argument,  that  there  were  such  beings  in  the 
world  as  female  slaves.  Where  slavery  prevails,  we  are 
told  that  woman  ceases  to  be  "  a  mere  beast  of  burthen," 
and  yet  it  so  happens  that  in  the  slave  states,  there  are  more 
than  one  million  of  women,  who  in  consequence  of  sla- 
very, are  mere  beasts  of  burthen,  exposed  and  sold  like  cat- 
tle in  the  public  market,  deprived  of  the  rights  and  endear- 
ments belonging  to  the  relations  of  daughter,  wife  and 
mother,  unprotected  from  violence,  and  kept  in  ignorance 
and  degradation. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  slavery  on  the  "  female  sex." 
But  our  author  refers  to  its  influence  on  the  lady,  and  not 
on  the  "  domestics?  by  whom  she  is  "surrounded."  She, 
we  are  assured,  "becomes  the  charming  and  animating  cen- 
tre of  the  family  circle— time  is  afforded  for  reflection,  and 
the  cultivation  of  all  those  mild  and  fascinating  virtues 
which  throw  a  charm  and  delight  around  our  homes  and 
firesides,  and  calm  and  tranquilize  the  harsher  tempers 
and  more  restless  propensities  of  the  male."  p.  36.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  question  the  charms  and  virtues  of  the  southern 
ladies,  to  whatever  cause  Mr.  Dew  may  ascribe  them;  but 
surely  no  one  acquainted  with  northern  society,  will  dare 
to  assert,  that  it  is  necessary  to  brutalize  one  portion  of  the 
sex,  in  order  to  elevate  the  other  to  the  highest  degree  of 
purity  and  loveliness,  of  which  the  female  character  is  sus- 
ceptible. 

Having  been  instructed  in  the  origin  of  slavery,  and  the 
advantages  attending  it,  we  are  next  furnished  with  an  his- 
torical account  of  its  introduction  into  our  country.  This 
account  closes  the  first  part  of  the  Professor's  work,  and  the 
object  to  be  attained  by  the  facts  and  reasonings  contained 
in  this  part  is  stated  as  follows: — "We  hope  that  this  pre- 
liminary discussion,  will  not  be  considered  inappropriate  to 
our  main  subject — we  have  considered  it  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, to  point  out  the  true  sources  of  slavery,  and  the 
principles  on  which  it  rests,  in  order  that  we  might  appre- 
ciate fully  the  value  of  those  arguments  based  upon  the 
principles  that  'all  men  are  born  equal' — that  c  slavery  in 
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nations  and  tribes,  so  destructive  to  the  peace  and  tranquility 
of  the  world."  p.  29.  It  was  this  institution  then,  that  pro- 
bably rendered  the  Roman  Republic  so  remarkably  pacific, 
and  which  produces  that  mild,  quiet  and  forbearing  demea- 
nor which  characterizes  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  south. 
The  next  advantage  is,  the  increased  amount  of  labor 

Ejrformed  by  savages  when  reduced  to  servitude.  "It  may 
e  truly  affirmed,  that  the  taming  of  man,  and  rendering 
him  fit  for  labor,  is  more  important  than  the  taming  and 
using  the  inferior  animals,  and  nothing  seems  so  well  cal- 
culated to  effect  this  as  slavery."  p.  29. 

Now  it  seems  to  us,  at  least  questionable,  whether  slavery 
is  in  truth  the  means  best  calculated  to  tame  a  savage,  and 
also  that  the  importance  of  taming  him,  depends  very  much 
on  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  to  be  tamed.  If  that  pur- 
pose be,  to  strip  him  of  all  the  attributes  of  humanity,  and 
to  convert  him  into  a  mere  beast  of  burthen,  we  deny  both 
the  benevolence  and  the  policy  of  taming  him. 

"Strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  de- 
claring it  as  our  opinion,  that  a  much  greater  number  of  In- 
dians within  the  United  States  would  have  been  saved,  had 
we  rigidly  persevered  in  enslaving  them,  than  by  our  pre- 
sent policy."  p.  32.  Unquestionably  the  Georgians  would 
not  have  insisted  on  driving  the  Cherokees  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, had  each  Indian  been  worth  to  them  from  five  hun- 
dred to  a  thousand  dollars ;  but  whether  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  Indians  themselves  to  have  been  reduced  to 
slavery,  or  to  have  been  treated  with  justice  and  kindness! 
is  a  question  which  our  author  omits  to  solve. 

But  in  the  catalogue  of  blessings  conferred  by  slavery,  the 
most  extraordinary,  and  we  venture  to  say,  the  one  least 
anticipated  by  our  readers,  is  its  influence  "  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  female  sex"  !  That  we  may  not  do  injus- 
tice to  the  Professor,  we  will  permit  him  to  speak  for  himself 
11  Slavery  changes  the  hunting  into  the  shepherd  and  agri- 
cultural states — gives  rise  to  augmented  productions,  and 
consequently  furnishes  more  abundant  supplies  for  man: 
the  labor  of  the  slave  thus  becomes  a  substitute  for  that  of 
the  woman :  man  no  longer  wanders  through  the  forest  in 
ouest  of  gain ;  and  woman,  consequently,  is  relieved  from 
following  on  his  track,  under  the  enervating  and  harrassing 
burthen  of  her  children :  she  is  now  surrounded  by  her  do* 
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mestics,  and  the  abundance  of  their  labor,  lightens  the  toil 
and  hardships  of  the  whole  family ;  she  ceases  to  be  a  mere 
beast  of  burthen."  p.  36. 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  Mr.  Dew's  recollection  while 
penning  this  argument,  that  there  were  such  beings  in  the 
world  as  female  slaves.  Where  slavery  prevails,  we  are 
told  that  woman  ceases  to  be  "  a  mere  beast  of  burthen," 
and  yet  it  so  happens  that  in  the  slave  states,  there  are  more 
than  one  million  of  women,  who  in  consequence  of  sla- 
very, are  mere  beasts  of  burthen,  exposed  and  sold  like  cat- 
tle in  the  public  market,  deprived  of  the  rights  and  endear- 
ments belonging  to  the  relations  of  daughter,  wife  and 
mother,  unprotected  from  violence,  and  kept  in  ignorance 
and  degradation. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  slavery  on  the  "  female  sex." 
But  our  author  refers  to  its  influence  on  the  lady,  and  not 
on  the  "  domestics,11  by  whom  she  is  "  surrounded."  She, 
we  are  assured,  "becomes  the  charming  and  animating  cen- 
tre of  the  family  circle — time  is  afforded  for  reflection,  and 
the  cultivation  of  all  those  mild  and  fascinating  virtues 
which  throw  a  charm  and  delight  around  our  homes  and 
firesides,  and  calm  and  tranquilize  the  harsher  tempers 
and  more  restless  propensities  of  the  male."  p.  36.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  question  the  charms  and  virtues  of  the  southern 
ladies,  to  whatever  cause  Mr.  Dew  may  ascribe  them;  but 
surely  no  one  acquainted  with  northern  society,  will  dare 
to  assert,  that  it  is  necessary  to  brutalize  one  portion  of  the 
sex,  in  order  to  elevate  the  other  to  the  highest  degree  of 
purity  and  loveliness,  of  which  the  female  character  is  sus- 
ceptible. 

Having  been  instructed  in  the  origin  of  slavery,  and  the 
advantages  attending  it,  we  are  next  furnished  with  an  his- 
torical account  of  its  introduction  into  our  country.  This 
account  closes  the  first  part  of  the  Professor's  work,  and  the 
object  to  be  attained  by  the  facts  and  reasonings  contained 
in  this  part  is  stated  as  follows : — "We  hope  that  this  pre- 
liminary discussion,  will  not  be  considered  inappropriate  to 
our  main  subject — we  have  considered  it  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, to  point  out  the  true  sources  of  slavery,  and  the 
principles  on  which  it  rests,  in  order  that  we  might  appre- 
ciate fully  the  value  of  those  arguments  based  upon  the 
principles  that  'all  men  are  born  equal' — that  'slavery  in 
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the  abstract  is  wrong,'  that  '  the  slave  has  a  natural  right  to 
regain  his  liberty,'  &c.  &c. ;  all  of  which  doctrines  were 
most  pompously  and  ostentatiously  put  forth  by  some  of  the 
abolitionists  in  the  Virginia  Legislature."  p.  46. 

The  question  is  then  presented  to  the  reader,  whether 
slavery  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  temporary  or  perpetual; 
and  to  assist  him  in  deciding  it,  the  second  part  of  the  work 
before  us,  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  "plans  for  the 
abolition  of  negro  slavery." 

The  first  plan  examined  is  "  emancipation  and  deporta- 
tion," or  in  other  words,  "African  Colonization."  This  plan  13 
demonstrated,  at  least  in  our  opinion,  to  be  utterly  incompe- 
tent to  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Mr.  Dew  dwells  largely 
on  the  ruin  which  would  overspread  the  southern  region 
from  an  expulsion  of  its  laboring  population,  and  exposes 
with  much  ability  the  absurdities  involved  in  the  scheme. 
The  following  extract  from  his  argument,  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Colonization  Society :  "  Virginia  is  in  fact  ane- 

o  raising  state  for  other  states ;  she  produces  enough  fcr 
er  own  supply,  and  six  thousand  (annually)  for  sale. 
Now,  suppose  the  government  of  Virginia  enters  the  slave 
market,  resolved  to  purchase  six  thousand  for  emancipation 
and  deportation,  is  it  not  evident  that  it  must  overbid  the 
southern  seeker,  and  thus  take  the  very  slaves  who  would 
have  gone  to  the  south  ?  The  very  first  operation  then  of 
this  scheme,  provided  slaves  be  treated  as  property,  is  to  ar- 
rest the  current  which  has  been  hitherto  flowingto  the  south, 

and  to  accumulate  the  evil  in  the  state. -The  action  of 

the  Virginia  government,  in  an  attempt  to  emancipate  and 
send  off  6,000  slaves,  will  be,  to  stop  those  who  are  annually 
going  out  of  the  state ;  and  when  6,000  are  sent  off  in  ant 
one  year,  (which  we  never  expect  to  see,)  it  will  be  found 
on  investigation,  that  they  are  those  who  would  have  been 
sent  out  of  the  state  by  the  operation  of  our  slave  tradi, 
and  to  the  utter  astonishment  and  confusion  of  our  abolition- 
ists, the  black  population  will  be  found  advancing  with  id 
usual  rapidity  ;  the  only  operation  of  the  scheme  being,  to 
substitute  our  government,  alias  ourselves,  as  purchased 
instead  of  the  planters  of  the  south."p.  49. 

Emancipation  by  deportation,  being  found  impracticable) 
the  next  inquiry  is  of  course  directed  to  "  emancipate 
without  deportation."    Now,  this  inquiry  we  are  told  "it 
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Mtween  the  relative  amount  of  labor  which  may  be  obtained 
from  slaves  before  and  after  emancipation."  p.  88.  Hence 
it  seems,  the  question  of  the  perpetuation  of  slavery,  is  one 
3f  dollars  and  cents,  and  not  of  human  rights  and  moral 
obligations.  It  must  be  admitted  that  very  many  whites,  as 
pell  as  blacks,  would  perform  more  labor  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  lash,  than  of  their  own  free  will.  If,  therefore, 
%  man's  right  to  liberty  depends  on  the  excess  of  his  volun- 
tary labor  over  that  which  could  be  extorted  from  him,  there 
1X6  multitudes  of  freemen,  who  ought  to  be  slaves.  Our 
author  himself  belongs  to  a  class  denominated  by  political 
economists  "  the  unproductive."  He  has  probably  never  in 
his  life,  raised  half  a  bushel  of  corn,  whereas  by  proper  dis- 
cipline, he  might  have  been  made  to  add  a  thousand  to  the 
common  stock.  Now,  should  it  be  proposed  to  reduce  him 
Go  servitude,  "  the  question  would  be,  between  the  relative 
amount  of  labor  which  may  be  obtained  from  a  Professor, 
before  and  after  he  is  enslaved."  We  fear  the  decision 
would  be  unfavorable  to  the  interests  of  the  college  which 
now  enjoys  the  honor  and  benefit  of  his  mental  endowments. 
Having  explained  the  principle  which  is  to  determine 
the  continuance  or  abolition  of  slavery,  he  proceeds  to  ap- 
ply it,  by  asserting  that  the  free  blacks  taken  as  a  whole, 
*  must  be  considered  the  most  worthless  and  indolent  of  the 
sitizens  of  the  United  States — the  very  drones  and  pests  of 
lociety ;"  and  we  are  assured,  that  this  character  does  net 
irise  "from  the  disabilities  and  disfranchisements  by  which 
the  law  attempts  to  ^uard  against  them."  p.  88.  After 
dwelling  much  on  their  idleness  and  profligacy,  he  proposes 
be  important  question,  "  Why  are  our  colored  freemen  so 
generally  indolent  and  worthless,  among  the  industrious 
md  enterprising  citizens  of  even  our  northern  and  New 
Bngland  states  7"  p.  92.  Now  to  this  question  we  would 
reply,  because  they  are  deprived  by  unjust  laws,  and  cruel 
prejudices,  of  almost  every  incentive  to  vigorous  and  honor- 
able exertion,  and  are  kept  in  ignorance,  depravity  and  idle- 
ness. We  conscientiously  believe  that  had  Mr.  Dew  been 
reared  and  treated  from  infancy,  just  as  most  of  the  southern 
free  blacks  are  usually  reared  and  treated,  great  as  his  na- 
tural endowments  unquestiouably  are,  he  would  himself 
have  been  a  drone  and  a  pest.  But  let  us  attend  to  the  answer 
lie  gives  to  the  question.    u  It  is  because  there  is  an  inherent 
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and  intrinsic  cause  at  work  which  will  produce  its  effect  un- 
der all  circumstances.  In  the  free  blacks,  the  principle  if 
idleness  and  dissipation  triumphs  over  that  of  accumulation 
and  the  desi  re  to  better  our  condition :  the  ani  mal  part  of  man 
gains  the  victory  over  the  moral."  p.  92.  Such  is  the  solu- 
tion of  this  moral  phenomenon,  given  by  our  Professor  of 
Metaphysics ;  and  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  Why,  that 
God  has  implanted  in  the  constitution  of  the  black  man,  "a 
principle  of  idleness  and  dissipation,"  which  is  "inherent 
and  intrinsic,"  and  which  of  course  does  not  belong  to  the 
white  man.  Unfortunately  for  this  inherent  and  intrinsic 
principle ;  the  Professor  cites  the  example  of  the  liberated 
serfs  of  Poland,  Livonia,  and  Hungary,  to  prove  that  eman- 
cipated slaves  will  not  work.  These  serfs  who  were  in  fact 
white  slaves,  he  describes  as  being  in  the  lowest  state  of  de* 
gration  and  wretchedness.  "  Were  it  not,"  he  says,  "that 
the  expariment  would  be  too  dangerous  and  costly,  we 
would  have  no  objection  to  see  our  slaves  gratified  with  the 
enjoyment  of  freedom  for  a  short  time.  There  is  no  doubly 
but  that  they,  like  the  Poles,  Livonians,  &c.  would  soon  sigh 
again  for  a  master's  control,  and  a  master's  protection."  p.  91. 
We  wonder  what  intrinsic  "  principle"  distinct  from  their 
" disabilities  and  disfranchisements"  prevented  the  elevation 
of  these  white  Poles,  Livonians,  &c.  Suppose  a  child  of 
one  of  these  serfs,  brought  to  a  New  England  village,  and 
there  sent  on  week-days  to  the  common  school,  and  on 
Sundays  to  the  meeting-house;  at  all  times  treated  with 
Christian  kindness,  and  at  a  proper  age,  taught  some  repu- 
table trade,  is  there  any  principle,  that  would  necessarily 
cause  him  when  a  man,  to  si^h  for  a  master's  control,  and 
a  master's  protection  ?  Possibly  similar  management  might 
counteract  "the  principle  of  idleness  and  dissipation1*  in  the 
children  of  our  free  blacks.  We  should  like  to  see  the  ex* 
periment  made. 

But  to  return  to  our  author — "  The  great  evil  howerer 
of  these  schemes  of  emancipation  remains  yet  to  be  told. 
They  are  admirably  calculated  to  excite  plots,  murders  andin- 
surrections ;  whether  gradualox  rapidin  their  operation, thin 
is  the  invariable  tendency.  In  the  former,  you  disturb  the 
quiet  and  contentment  of  the  slave  who  is  left  unemanci* 
pated,  and  he  becomes  the  midnight  murderer  to  gain  thai 
fatal  freedom  whose  blessings  he  does  not  comprehend,   b 
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the  latter  case,  want  and  invidious  distinction  will  prompt  to 
revenge."  p.  101.  So  it  seems,  gradual  is  no  less  dangerous 
than  immediate  emancipation,  of  course  Mr.  Dew  wifi  pray 
that  slavery  may  continue  forever,  and  to  this  prayer  the 
whole  south  with  almost  one  voice,  will  respond  a  loud 
amen. 

Having  shewn  that  slavery  ought  to  be  perpetual,  the 
Professor  next  proceeds  to  discuss  its  morality.  One  would 
have  thought  that  this  discussion  would  have  been  the  first 
in  order  of  time,  but  the  place  assigned  to  it.  perfectly  ac- 
cords with  the  standard  of  duty  assumed  in  it.  "  It  is  said, 
slavery  is  wrong  in  the  abstract,  at  least  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  To  this  we  answer,  that  any  ques- 
tion must  be  determined  by  its  circumstances,  and  if  as  is 
really  the  case,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  slavery  without  pro- 
ducing a  greater  injury  to  both  masters  ahd  slaves,  there  is 
no  rule  of  conscience,  or  revealed  law  of  God  which  can 
condemn  us."  p.  106.  In  other  words,  the  commands  of  God 
are  binding  upon  us  only  so  far  as  we  think  it  expedient  to 
obey  them;  and  hence  expediency,  as  determined  by  frail, 
ignorant  and  selfish  creatures,  is  the  test  of  moral  obligation  t 
Let  us  try  the  application  of  this  test.  A  poor  wretch  is 
imprisoned  for  crime,  and  his  jailor  compels  him  to  work, 
and  pockets  the  avails  of  his  labor.  At  length  the  term  for 
which  he  was  sentenced,  expires,  and  he  becomes  legally 
entitled  to  his  liberty.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  if  he  goes 
out  of  his  cell,  not  only  will  the  jailor's  profits  go  with  him, 
bat  a  tale  will  be  told  of  extorted  labor,  and  embezzled  pro- 
ceeds that  may  prove  very  injurious  to  his  keeper.  More- 
over, he  is  now  well  fed,  clothed  and  lodged  ;  but  if  released 
from  his  present  wholesome  restraint,  his  vicious  propensi- 
ties will  probably  subject  him  to  penury  and  suffering. 
Now,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  jailor,  greater  injury  will  re- 
salt  both  to  himself,  and  to  the  prisoner,  from  the  discharge 
of  the  latter,  than  from  his  detention  ;  then  according  to 
Mr.  Dew,  there  is  no  rule  of  conscience  or  revealed  law  of 
God,  that  can  condemn  the  jailor  for  retaining  his  prisoner, 
and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labor !  Would  that  the  Vir- 
ginian Professor  had  a  patent  right  for  this  standard  of  mo- 
rality, and  was  exclusively  entitled  to  use  it.  But  alas,  it 
is  daily  employed  at  the  north  by  every  reverend  apologist 
for  slavery,  to  prove  that  however  wrong  the  institution  may 
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to  remove  it.  The  fair  presumption  then  is,  that,  however 
great  he  may  conceive  the  evil  to  be,  he  does  not  conceive 
it  to  be  precisely  the  same  thing  that  abolitionists  conceive 
it  to  be.  And  conceiving  the  disease  to  be  different,  he  na- 
turally conceives  of  a  different  remedy.  A  consumption  is 
c a  great  evil.'  And  so  is  a  dropsy.  So  likewise  is  a  drought, 
a  famine,  a  conflagration,  a  bad  memory,  and  a  discreditable 
representation  in  Congress.  But  no  one  would  ever  think 
of  curing  all  these  *  evils'  by  one  and  the  same  process  !  If 
we  would  agree  in  our  measures,  we  must  first  agree  in  re- 
spect to  the  facts  upon  which  we  wish  our  measures  to  ope- 
rate.— Who  stops  to  think  of  this?  Among  all  who  have 
criticised  anti-slavery  principles  and  measures,  what  writer 
has  undertaken  to  prove  from  the  facts  of  slavery,  as  it  novr 
exists  in  our  land,  that  the  remedy  proposed  is  not  the  true 
one,  or  that  the  mode  of  operation  is  unsuitable? 

What  then  is  American  slavery  ?  This  was  the  question 
discussed  in  our  previous  article.  The  system  was  '  tested 
by  its  own  code  ;'  and  the  following  items  were  found  to 
comprise  the  definition. 

"  1.  The  assumed  right  of  man  to  hold  property  in  man 
— to  transform,  moral  beings  into  mere  things — chattels 
personal — human  brutes." 

"2.  The  denial  of  God's  moral  government  over  the 
f  lace— the  usurpation  of  His  authority — the  annihilation 
of  the  rights  of  conscience" 

"3.  A  direct  infringement  of  religious  liberty,  by  spe- 
cific acts  of  legislation  for  the  express  purpose" 

4.  The  prohibition  of  obedience  to  Gods'  law — the  pro- 
hibition and  discouragement  of  moral  purity  and  chastity 
— the  legalization  of  concubinage — compulsory  excite- 
ments to  vice. 

5.  Theft —  robbery — plunder — p iracy —  man- stealing. 

6.  The  absence  of  "  protection  for  the  lives  and  persons 
of  the  slaves" 

This  is  Slavery. — The  necessary  existence  in  the 
slave  system,  of  the  things  signified  by  the  terms  above 
mentioned,  according  to  the  common  use  of  language,  by 
the  definitions  of  our  lexicons,  our  bibles,  and  our  Ameri- 
can statute  books,  was  proved  horn  facts  furnished  by  those 
statute  'books  themselves. 

In  calling  slavery  piracy,  robbery,  and  theft,  we  only  call- 
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ed  it  by  the  names  which  our  own  laws,  in  other  cases,  call 
the  actions  which  they  permit  and  legalize  in  respect  to  the 
slave.  In  its  laws  against  the  foreign  slave  trade,  the  na- 
tional code  goes  farther,  and  declares  that  these  actions  even 
when  committed  against  Africans,  and  against  slaves,  on  the 
African  coast,  are  piracy,  man-stealing  and  robbery. — We 
will  insult  no  man's  understanding  by  a  formal  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  same  act,  committed  on  the  American  coast, 
is  essentially  and  morally  the  same  thing  ;  whether  allowed 
or  prohibited  by  human  laws. 

If  these  statements  express  facts,  and  if  no  one  dares  ques. 
tion  the  proofs  by  which  they  are  sustained,  then  those  who 
undertake  to  criticise  the  course  of  abolitionists,  are  moral- 
ly bound  to  recognise  them  as  facts :  and  they  cannot  them- 
selves maintain  a  fair  claim  to  that  character  for  candor, 
wisdom  and  justice  which  they  deem  so  essential  in  others, 
if  they  refuse  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind,  and  give  them 
their  full  weight,  in  all  their  reasonings  in  respect  to  the  right 
mode  and  means  of  operating  against  slavery. — With  these 
preliminaries  let  us  proceed  to  canvass  some  of  the  current 
objections  against  anti-slavery  views  and  measures. 

1.  "  Vituperation — abusive  epithets — slander.11  Aboli- 
tionists are  accused  of  these.  Many,  it  is  said,  agree  with 
them  in  their  general  principles,  and  would  gladly  join  them 
in  their  efforts,  if  it  were  not  for  the  vituperation,  abuse  and 
slander  with  which  they  assail  the  slaveholders. — This 
is  the  charge.  What  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ? — Abolition- 
ists affirm  slaveholding  to  be  man-stealing — theft — robbery. 
—  Therefore  they  are  deemed  abusive,  slanderous,  vitupera- 
tive. But  do  they  merit  the  imputation  ? — Not  if  slavery 
be,  in  fact,  the  thing  they  affirm  it  to  be.  To  treat  of  sla- 
very, and  not  represent  it  to  be  what  it  is,  would  be  to  fall 
short  of  the  truth,  and  make  it  less  odious  than  God  sees  it 
to  be — less  odious  than  men  ought  to  view  it. — We  must 
therefore  enquire  again — "What  are  the  facts? — Is  slavery 
theft,  or  is  it  not  ?— Is  it  robbery,  or  is  it  not  ?  Is  it  man- 
stealing,  or  is  it  not? — Words  are  nothing  apart  from  the 
things  they  signify ;  otherwise  no  one  would  be  annoyed  by 
them. — If  it  be  a  fact  that  slaveholding  is  man-stealing,  theft, 
and  robbery,  then  abolitionists  cannot  vary  their  practice  of 
calling  it  by  these  names  without  direct  disobedience  to  the 
commands  of  God. 
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2.  But  would  it  not  be  better  to  approach  the  slavehold- 
ers in  a  different  manner  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  cease 
reproving:  them,  and  propose  to  them  some  practical  reme- 
dy ? — Not  if  slaveholding  be  the  thing  which  its  own  code 
proves  it  to  be. — Slaveholding  is  sin.  Repentance  is  the 
only  remedy — conviction  the  indispensible  preliminary — 
the  truth  the  only  adequate  means  of  producing  it. — If  sla- 
very were  a  mere  calamity  it  would  require  a  different  treat- 
ment. If  it  were  a  mere  error  in  political  economy,  it 
might  be  remedied  by  a  mere  lecture  on  that  science. — But 
this  is  not  the  fact,  and  therefore  it  is  folly  to  act  as  if  it  were 
otherwise. 

3.  But  the  slaves  should  first  be  prepared. — Prepared  for 
what?  For  emancipation. — And  what  is  emancipation? — 
Relief  from  slavery. — And  what  is  slavery  ?  Its  own  code 
informs  us. — How  does  the  objectionlook  in  view  of  the/acts 
of  the  system  ? 

The  law  deems  the  slave  mere  "  goods  and  chattels  V 
The  objection  says  this  law  must  not  be  repealed  till  the 
slave  (continuing  in  this  condition)  is  prepared  to  be  deemed 
in  law  a  human  being  ?  How  is  such  a  preparation  to  be 
effected  ? — By  education  ?  What  !  The  education  of 
"  goods  and  chattels  ?"  How  educated  ?  By  laws  which 
forbid  the  slave  to  be  considered  a  human  being  ?  By  laws 
which  forbid  education  ? 

The  slave  law  inflicts  a  penalty  on  every  one  who  teaches 
a  slave.  The  objection  says  this  law  must  not  be  repealed 
until  the  slave  is  first  educated  ! 

The  slave  law  takes  the  slave  out  from  under  the  moral 
government  of  God,  to  the  full  extent  of  its  power,  and  places 
him  under  the  control  of  an  irresponsible  mortal. — The 
objection  says  that  this  law  must  not  be  repealed,  until 
the  slave  has  received  all  the  moral  culture  afforded  by 
being  placed  under  the  moral  government  of  God  ! 

The  law  secures  no  religious  privileges  to  the  slave, 
and  prohibits  the  master  himself  from  teaching  him  to 
read  the  Bible.  The  objection  says  that  this  law  must  not  be 
repealed  until  the  slave  possesses  all  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  have  read  the  Bible  and  enjoyed  the  best  religious 
advantages ! 

The  slave  code  withholds  the  hire  of  the  laborer.  The 
objection  says  that  a  man  must  not  be  paid  for  the  labor  he 
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has  performed  until  he  has  gotten  the  education  which  the 
wages  are  necessary  to  pay  for. 

The  slave  code  breaks  up  the  family  condition  and  for- 
bids the  enjoyment  of  it.  The  objection  says  the  law  must 
not  be  repealed  until  the  slave  possesses  the  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  of  those  who  enjoy  the  family  condition  ! — 
It  says  the  husband  must  first  be  prepared,  before  he  can  be 
allowed  to  protect  his  wife  and  enjoy  her  society  !  The 
wife  must  first  be  prepared,  before  she  can  be  allowed 
the  protection  of  her  husband !  The  mother  must  first 
be  prepared,  before  the  law  is  repealed  which  permits  a 
["Chistian"]  barbarian  from  tearing  her  infant  from  her 
bosom!  The  babe  must  first  be  prepared  before  it  can 
be  allowed  the  care  and  protection  of  its  parents  ! 

The  slave  laws  do  not  protect  the  life  and  limbs  of  the 
slave  from  brutal  and  lawless  outrage.  The  objection  says 
this  protection  must  not  be  given,  until  the  slaves,  without 
this  protection,  are  prepared  to  be  protected  ! 

4.  "  But  immediate  emancipation  would  be  dangerous? 
What  is  it  that  would  be  dangerous  7  Does  the  objector  re- 
member what  emancipation  is  ?  He  cannot,  unless  he  re- 
members the  precise  facts  of  the  slave  system  itself. 

Emancipation  is  deeming  and  holding  the  laborer  to  be  a 
man,  and  not  mere  "  goods  and  chattels  personal."  Would 
there  be  any  thing  dangerous  in  this  ? 

Emancipation  is  placing  the  laborer  under  the  govern- 
ment of  God,  and  of  law,  instead  of  the  capricious  control 
of  the  individual  master.  Would  there  be  any  thing  dan- 
gerous in  this? 

Emancipation  is  giving  the  laborer  fair  wages  for  his  ser- 
vices.   Would  there  be  any  thing  dangerous  in  this? 

Emancipation  is  allowing  the  laborer  to  live  in  the  family 
condition.  It  is  admitting  the  right  of  the  husband  to  live 
with  the  wife — the  wife  with  the  husband — the  child  with 
the  parent — the  parent  with  the  child.  Can  there  be  any 
thing  dangerous  in  this  ? 

Emancipation  restores  the  intellectual  and  religious  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  laborer — admits  his  right  to  education — 
to  the  advantages  of  Christian  instruction  and  worship — to 
the  perusal  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Can  there  be  any 
thing  dangerous  in  this  ? 

Emancipation  extends  protection  to  the  life  and  limbs  of 
the  slave.    Can  there  be  any  thing  dangerous  in  this  ? 
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8.  "  But  would  you  set  the  slaves  loose  all  at  onee?n— 
Loose  from  what  i  From  the  restraints  of  just  laws  1  No. 
Loose  into  what?  Into  the  restraints  and  protection  of  equal 
laws? — Yes.  Certainly,  and  without  delay.  "Loose the 
bonds  of  wickedness." 

But  will  it  do  to  turn  them  loose  ? — Who  are  they  ?— 
What  are  they  ? — Wild  beasts  ? — No. — Human  beings  ?— 
Yes.  —Place  them  then  in  the  conditions  of  human  beings  - 
No  human  being,  not  even  the  sagacious  objector  himself 
should  be  turned  loose  from  the  control  of  law. 

"  Turning  the  slaves  loose"  ! — Just  glance,with  one  eye, 
at  the  slave  code,  and  trace  with  the  other,  the  ludicrous 
folly  of  fearing  that  emancipation  will  turn  the  slave  loose. 

The  emancipated  slave  is  let  loose  from  the  condition  of 
"  goods  and  chattels."  He  is  loosed  from  the  irresponsible 
control  of  his  master,  and  suffered  to  "  roam"  under  the  go- 
vernment of  human  and  divine  laws.  The  husband  and  wife 
are  turned  "loose"  out  of  mere  concubinage  into  the  inviola- 
ble sanctity  of  the  marriage  state  !  The  child  is  let  "loose? 
from  the  shambles — into  the  arms  of  its  mother  !  What  ahor- 
rible  turning  of  human  beings  loose  ! — The  immortal  soul  is 
to  be  let  loose  from  the  shackles  of  ignorance  and  heathen- 
ism. And,  strange  to  tell,  the  limbs  and  persons  of  hu- 
man beings  are  actually  to  be  set  loose  from  those  who  may 
kill  them  "  with  moderate  correction."  according  to  law. 

This  is  all  the  "letting  loose"  which  is  contained  in 
emancipation.  Avarice,  domination  and  lust  have  too  long 
been  "let  loose"  in  our  land.  It  is  high  time  they  were  re- 
strained. 

9.  "  But  we  should  be  overrun  with  them."  Yes.  We  of 
the  north  should  be  overrun  with  emancipated  slaves,  and 
therefore,  we  must  not  plead  for  their  emancipation  ! — Molt 
benevolent  and  conscientious  plea !  Look  at  the  picture 
presented  by  the  slave  code,  and  see  whether  you  will  be 
willing  to  meet  this  plea  hereafter.— See  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  your  countrymen  trodden  in  the  dust — "deemed, 
sold,  taken  and  reputed  to  be  mere  goods  and  chattels*— 
"entirely  subject  to  the  will  of  their  masters" — plundered 
of  their  earnings  and  of  themselves — forbidden  to  make  the 
will  of  God  their  rule  of  action — denied  the  lights  of  edu- 
cation and  religion — unprotected  by  law — unblessed  with 
the  sanctities  of  domestic  life — insecure  in  the  tenderest  it- 
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iations — then  say — "  We  should  be  overrun  with  them  if 
they  were  emancipated  !" 

But  why  should  the  emancipated  laborers  of  the  south 
flock  to  the  north  ?  Would  it  be  because  there  is  more  land 
hereto  cultivate?  Would  the  southern  planters  industri- 
ously do  all  their  own  work,  and  the  northern  farmers,  all  at 
once,  fold  their  hands,  and  conclude  to  have  their  lands  till- 
ed by  colored  laborers  ? — Would  the  northern  climate  suit 
the  colored  people  better  than  that  of  the  south?  Are  their 
early  attachments  here  ?  Are  their  friends  and  relatives 
here? — The  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  fact,  and  nothing  in- 
duces the  colored  people  now  to  reside  at  the  north  but  their 
insecurity  at  the  south.  Abolish  slavery  and  they  would 
prefer  residing  with  the  southern  people,  whose  prejudices 
against  color  are  slight  compared  with  ours.  — Nothing  but  the 
heartlessness  of  tins  objection  can  equal  its  stupidity. 

10.  "  But  the  masters  must  be  compensated  /" — Compen- 
sated for  what  1  Have  they  done  any  thing  deserving  a  re- 
ward ? — Are  they  requested  to  do  any  thing  which  merits 
a  reward,  or  requ ires  the  bestowment  of  a  bounty  u  pon  them  7 
Charity  impels  the  belief  that  no  man  ever  talked  of  a  com- 
pensation to  slaveholders,  while  remembering  what  slavery 
is,  and  while  clearly  discerning  the  things  wherein  emanci- 
pation consists.  How  does  the  proposition  look,  when  pla- 
ced by  the  side  of  the  facts  revealed  in  the  American  slave 
code. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  stolen  the  person  of  his  equal 
brother,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  has  knowingly  purcha- 
sed or  inherited  him  of  those  who  originally  stole  him.  He 
has  held  his  fellow  man  as  mere  goods  and  chattels,  under 
a  code  which  does  not  deem  him  or  treat  him  as  a  human 
being. — What  compensation  shall  be  awarded  him  for  this? 
Or  what  compensation  shall  he  claim  for  ceasing  from  the 
shameful  practice  ?  Again,  the  slavemaster  for  a  long  se- 
ries of  years,  with  his  fathers  before  him,  has  lived  upon 
the  unrequited  labor  of  the  slave ;  and  now,  instead  of 
offering  compensation  to  the  slave,  he  modestly  asks  one 
for  himself!  Compensation  for  having  robbed  and  plun- 
dered his  neighbor ! 

Not  only  so. — Here  is  the  immortal  mind  in  ruins ! 
How  much  of  the  compensation  is  claimed  on  this  ac- 
count ?    Here  is  the   act  of  witholding  the  light  of  the 
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Bible !  How  much  compensation  docs  this  merit  ?  Hem 
is  another  item  in  the  inventory. — Husbands  torn  from 
their  wives — wives  from  their  husbands,  parents  from  their 
children  and  children  from  their  parents ! — How  much  com- 
pensation is  to  be  awarded  on  this  score  ?  Slavery  has  left 
its  victims  unprotected  in  their  lives  and  limbs.  Multitudes 
have  been  sacrificed.  Stripes  without  number  have  been 
inflicted ;  and  the  slave  statutes,  in  their  preambles,  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  even  cutting-  out  the  tongues  and 
boring  out  the  eyes,  and  cutting  off  the  limbs,  are  practices 
chargeable  to  some  slaveholders !  How  much  compensa- 
tion do  the  oppressors  claim  for  such  deeds  7  What  human 
beinj?,  without  a  blush,  can  desire  or  ask  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity, compensation  as  the  condition  upon  which  the 
power  of  doing  such  things  shall  be  relinquished  ?  . 

11.  "  But  emancipation  would  ruin  the  masters  ?"  And 
suppose  it  should  7  Con  over  again  the  horrid  inventory  of 
the  slave  code,  and  tell  me  if  the  pecuniary  loss  of  the  op- 
pressors is  to  be  named  as  a  reason  why  justice  should  not 
be  extended  to  the  oppressed ! 

-  But  look  over  the  slave  code  again  ;  and  see  whether  it 
is  to  be  credited  that  its  repeal  would  impoverish  the  state, 
or  starve  the  planter,  or  dry  up  the  sources  of  individual 
or  national  wealth. — Emancipation  breaks  no  bones  of  the 
laborer — unstrings  no  muscles — what  does  it  do  ?  It  sup- 
plies the  stimulus  of  wages  instead  of  the  cart  whip. — By 
paying  the  laborer  for  his  toil,  it  saves  the  expense  of  a  dri- 
ver to  punish  his  delinquency. 

Would  it  ruin  the  master  to  have  the  laborer  considered 
a  man  instead  of  a  brute  beast  7  Would  it  ruin  the  master 
to  have  his  servant  live  under  the  moral  government  of  God 
and  be  instructed  in  his  will  7  Would  it  ruin  the  master  to 
have  his  laborers  intelligent,  virtuous  and  contented? 
Would  it  ruin  the  master  to  pay  his  laborers  their  honest 
earnings  ?  Would  it  ruin  the  master  to  have  his  laborers 
live  in  the  family  state,  and  be  secured  in  that  relation  7 
Would  it  ruin  the  master  if  he  should  be  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  selling  the  wives  and  children  of  his  laborers, 
as  he  would  sell  his  lambs  andfatlings,  his  horses  and  pigs? 
Would  it  ruin  the  master  if  he  should  be  prohibited  by  law 
from  whipping  his  laborers  to  death  by  u  moderate  correc* 
tion,"  or  from  whipping  them  at  all  ? 
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12.  "  But  we  have  no  right  to  interfere.91 — Abolitionists 
do  not  propose  to  interfere  by  physical  force,  nor  by  appeals 
to  the  slaves,  nor  by  usurped  legislation  over  the  slave  states. 
It  is  only  by  moral  means — it  is  only  by  bearing  testimony 
against  sin — it  is  only  by  exhibitions  of  truth  and  duty,  that 
abolitionists  interfere  with  slavery. 

Now  look  at  the  facts  comprized  in  the  slave  code,  and  let 
us  learn  who  they  are  that  in  view  of  them,  will  have  the 
effrontery  to  say  that  we  have  no  right  to  open  our  mouths 
against  such  enormities. 

Here  are  two  and  a  half  millions  of  human  beings  trod- 
den in  the  dust,  denied  the  attributes  of  humanity,  "deemed 
in  law  to  be  mere  goods  and  chattels.9'  I  am  myself  a  hu- 
man being,  and  I  am  told  that  I  have  no  right  to  complain 
of  this  outrage  on  my  species ! 

Here  are  laborers  plundered  daily  of  their  earnings.  I 
am  a  laborer  and  am  told  that  I  have  no  right  to  say  that 
the  practice  is  a  dishonest  one. 

Here  are  husbands  robbed  of  their  wives,  and  fathers 
plundered  of  their  children. — I  am  a  husband  and  a  parent, 
and  I  am  told  that  it  is  an  unpardonable  impertinence  for  me 
to  lisp  a  syllable  against  such  infamous  proceedings ! 

Here  are  subjects  of  the  government  unprotected  by  the 
laws.  I  am  an  American  citizen  and  have  no  right  to  ask 
protection  for  my  neighbors  and  fellow  countrymen  ! 

The  man  who  can  fix  his  eye  on  the  American  slave  eode, 
and  tell  me  I  have  no  business  with  its  facts,  and  have  no 
right  to  remonstrate  against  slavery,  is  the  man  who  would 
deny  me  all  my  rights  if  he  dared.  He  would  unhesitating. 
ly  become  a  slaveholder  himself  and  make  me  his  slave. 

13.  "  But  the  constitution  sanctions  slavery,  and  guaran- 
ties the  rights  of  slaveholders." — What  rights  ?  Where 
is  the  guarantee  ? 

If  it  be  said  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
leaves  the  slavery  of  the  slave  states  where  it  found  it,  un- 
der the  control  of  the  state  legislatures ;  that  it  binds  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  suppress  servile  insurrections  ; 
that  under  its  provisions  the  fugitive  slave  is  returned  to  his 
master,  and  that  the  "free  whites"  of  the  slave  states 
enjoy  an  unequal  representation  in  Congress,  there  is  no 
question  to  be  made  of  the  correctness  of  the  statement. 
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But  this  does  not  come  to  the  point  under  review. — It  is 
pretended  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  affords 
a  guarantee  to  the  claims  of  the  slaveholder,  and  forbids  any 
person  to  call  in  question  the  equity  of  his  claims.  I  call  for 
the  proof  of  these  assertions.  I  spread  out  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  I  place  it  by  the  side  of  the  American 
slave  code,  and  ask  for  the  pretended  guarantee,  and  the  pre- 
tended denial  of  my  right  to  expose  its  enormities. 

In  what  part  of  the  Constitution  is  it  written  that  the  ci& 
zen  of  the  United  States  may  not  reprove  man-stealing ;  that 
he  may  not  be  a  swift  witness  against  them  that  oppress  the 
hireling  in  his  wages;  that  he  may  not  pronounce  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  5th  and  7th  commandments  to  be  a  sin  against 
God ;  that  he  may  not  rebuke  the  forcible  separation  of  hus- 
bands and  wives,  of  parents  and  children  ;  that  he  may  not 
declare  that  "  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  whicn 
are  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness."  That  he  may 
not  "  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature ;"  that  he  may  not 
bear  testimony  against  laws  which  forbid  men  to  read  the 
Bible,  and  leave  human  life  unprotected  ? 

Let  our  constitutional  lawyers  point  out,  if  they  can,  iht 
clauses  of  our  national  Constitution  which  contain  these  pro- 
visions. Let  them  prove,  if  they  can,  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  actually  guarantees  to  its  citizens  the 
right  of  committing  the  innumerable  wrongs  included  in 
the  slave  codes  of  the  Southern  States ! 

14.  "  But  it  will  divide  the  Union  /" — Divide  the  Union 
to  do  what  ? — To  cease  the  practices  comprised  in  the  system 
of  slaveholding  ?  To  say  that  those  practices  are  anti-re* 
publican  and  unchristian  ?  Will  it  divide  the  Union  to  do 
either  of  these? 

To  condemn  robbery  and  man-stealing,  it  is  said,  will 
divide  the  Union  !  To  oppose  by  argument  and  entreaty 
the  separation  of  husbands  and  wives  will  divide  the  Union! 
To  claim  for  the  infant  the  protection  of  its  mother  will 
divide  the  Union !  To  say  that  man  cannot  lawfully  sever 
whom  God  hath  joined  together,  will  divide  the  Union.  To 
say  that  all  men  have  a  right  to  search  the  Scriptures  will 
divide  the  Union.  To  say  that  "  the  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire"  will  divide  the  Union!     To  say  that  the  people  of 
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the  United  States  have  a  right  to  their  own  souls  and  bodies 
will  divide  the  Union.  To  say  that  Americans  ought  to  be 
protected  by  the  laws,  will  divide  the  Union. 

What  would  a  union  be — and  what  would  it  be  worth, 
that  could  be  divided  in  this  manner f 

15.  "  But  there  is  such  a  terrible  excitement  /" — And  is 
this  a  reason  for  holding  our  peace  / — Look  again  at  the 
facts  embodied  in  the  slave  code,  and  give  us  your  answer. 
What  creates  the  excitement?  Who  are  excited?  And 
wherefore  ? 

Are  persons  excited  too  much,  who  bear  testimony  against 
slavery  J  Let  the  objector  "  remember  them  that  are  in  bonds 
as  bound  with  them."  Let  him  imagine  himself,  for  one  brief 
hour,  in  the  condition  described  by  the  American  slave  code, 
and  we  shall  see  whether  he  thinks  there  is  too  much  excite- 
ment against  slavery  ! — Go  through  with  the  astonishing 
metamorphosis.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  degraded  to  a 
mere  thing.  You  are  no  longer  accounted  a  human  being ! 
But  hush  !  There  will  be  an  excitement  if  you  complain 
to  any  human  being.  You  are  next  forbidden  to  obey  God 
and  conscience,  and  the  Bible.  You  are  to  yield  yourself 
to  the  absolute  control  of  a  single  man ! — But  don't  be  ex- 
cited ! — You  are  to  labor  all  your  life  long,  without  com- 
pensation. But  beware  of  excitement ! — Your  wife  and 
child  are  no  longer  yours  !  Never  heed  it.  There  will  be 
an  excitement!  Your  Bible  is  taken  from  you.  Let  no 
Christian  brother  remonstrate.  There  will  be  an  excite- 
ment ! — The  laws  are  removed  which  protect  you  from  out- 
rage and  violence.  Say  nothing.  Let  no  man  say  any 
ttiing.     It  will  create  an  excitement. 

But  the  excitement  is  not  among  those  who  bear  testi- 
mony against  these  crimes. — No. — Strange  to  tell.  We  can 
look  upon  the  horrible  facts  with  tolerable  composure.  The 
excitement  is  on  the  other  side.  The  excitement  is  against 
human  rights,  and  liberty,  and  religion,  and  humanity. 
The  excitement  is  among  the  friends  of  the  oppressor — not 
among  the  friends  of  the  oppressed ! 

The  advocacy  of  freedom  begets  an  excitement  among 
tyrants,  and  therefore,  the  first  principles  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  must  be  suppressed  !  Is  such  an  excitement 
a  reason  for  holding  our  peace  ?  If  we  think  so,  we  shall 
certainly  become  slaves,  and  almost  merit  our  destiny. 
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There  is  an  excitement  in  the  land  ?  Why  ?  Because 
f  Ae  slave  code  has  been  brought  out  into  day-light.  What 
is  the  remedy  7  "  Hide  it  again"  says  the  objection.  Cover 
up  the  horrors  of  slavery !  The  public  vision  cannot  bear 
them !  But  they  cannot  be  covered  up.  They  never  will 
be !  The  right  arm  of  Jehovah  hath  laid  them  bare.  They 
stand  revealed  before  the  universe.  Nothing  can  allay  the 
excitement  but  the  repeal  of  the  slave  code.  Blot  it  out 
Annihilate  it.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  will  there  be  any 
end  to  the  excitement. 

16.  "  But  emancipation  should  be  gradual  and  not  im- 
mediate" Ah  !  Should  it  7  Look  again  at  the  slave  code 
and  see  !  Ought  the  things  wherein  slavery,  according1  to  its 
own  code,  consists,  to  be  gradually  abandoned  7  Is  gradual 
emancipation  safe  7  Is  it  prudent  7  Is  it  practicable,  compar- 
ed with  immediate  emancipation,  in  view  of  the  slave  code  ? 

Slavery,  according  to  the  testimony  of  its  own  code,  is 
the  concentrated  essence  of  the  most  hateful  and  atrocious 
crimes.  Should  practices  like  these  be  gradually  abandoned? 
Man-stealing — robbery — the  use  of  service  without  wages — 
the  violent  severing  of  husbands  and  wives — the  kidnap- 
ping of  innocent  children — the  withholding  the  light  of  the 
Bible — the  forbidding  of  education — the  reign  of  laws  which 
leave  human  life  unprotected — the  compelling  of  human 
beings  to  herd  together  like  cattle,  regardless  of  the  sancti- 
ties, and  unprotected  in  the  relations  created  by  the  mar- 
riage contract :  the  declaration,  that  "  slaves  can  make  no 
contract,"  and  "  are  not  entitled  to  the  conditions  of  matri- 
mony:" these  are  the  things  which  constitute  American 
slavery.  Are  such  practices  to  be  gradually  abandoned? 
Are  sins  like  these  to  be  forsaken  slowly,  one  at  a  time,  or 
partly  forsaken,  and  partly  practised  7 

And  wherein  would  consist  the  wisdom,  or  prudence,  of 
abolishing  these  practices  gradually,  if  it  could  be  done  7 
Is  this  process  more  safe  than  immediate  and  universal 
emancipation  7  The  people  of  the  south  do  not  think  so. 
Manumissions  were  becoming  so  numerous  at  one  time,  that 
laws  were  enacted  to  prevent  them.  What  was  the  plea  1 
It  was  this.  It  was  accounted  unsafe  to  hold  slaves  in  a 
community  where  a  part  of  the  slaves  had  been  set  free. 
The  slave  code  therefore  bears  testimony  that  gradual  eman- 
cipation is  less  safe  than  immediate,  or  universal. 
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"the  horrors  of  st.  domingo." 

BT  THX  KDlTOft. 

The  caption  of  this  article  has  passed  into  a  sort  of  charm 
against  all  humane  interference  with  what  some  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  are  pleased  to  call  "  their  peculiar  species  of 
property.'1  We  shall  make  it  our  business  to  analyze  these 
magic  words,  and  to  discover,  if  possible,  from  what  incan- 
tations they  derived  their  spell-binding  power. 

There  are  few  so  sceptical  as*  to  doubt  the  existence  of 
the  two  following  facts,  viz :  first,  that  St.  Domingo  once 
teemed  with  an  immense  population  of  degraded  slaves, 
sixteen  times  more  numerous  than  their  masters,  and  se- 
condly, that  the  same  island,  under  the  name  of  Hayti,  now 
contains  a  much  larger  population  of  freemen,  under  an  or- 
ganized and  independent  government,  and  who,  according 
to  their  own  account  of  the  matter,  have  no  desire  to  return 
to  slavery.  How  the  intervening  "horrors"  could  have 
been  conjured  into  an  anti-liberty  beacon,  to  scare  men  so 
proud  of  their  own  "blood-bought  liberty"  as  our  country- 
men, is  a  mystery  worthy  of  solution.  Does  the  secret  he 
in  that  portentous  monosyllable,  black  7  This  deepens  the 
mystery.  The  more  probable  hypothesis  is,  that  truth  may 
have  met  with  foul  play,  somewhere  between  the  two  facts 
above  mentioned. 

What  have  been  the  probabilities  of  our  getting  at  the 
whole  truth  in  regard  to  St.  Domingo,  for  the  last  forty 
aeven  years  ?  Singularly  small  and  disadvantageous  to  the 
cause  of  Haytian  liberty.  1.  The  triumphing  of  slaves 
oonld  expect  little  sympathy  from  slaveholders,  or  their  abet- 
tors. We  as  a  nation,  by  color  and  practice,  were  on  the 
aide  of  the  defeated.  Our  planters  sympathized  with  the 
planters  of  St.  Domingo ;  and  by  interest  as  well  as  sympa- 
thy were  impelled  to  forestall  public  opinion  by  the  most  fa- 
vorable representation  of  their  case.  2.  Many  whites,  driven 
from  St.  Domingo,  told  us  their  own  story  with  none  to  call 
it  in  question,  and  this  too  over  the  wine  cups  of  open-heart- 
ed hospitality,  in  a  land  where  the  parties  of  the  other  part, 
had  they  been  present,  would  have  had  to  sit  at  the  second 
table.  3.  The  language  of  the  Haytians  being  foreign  to  us, 
the  English  stepped  in  as  our  interpreters.     They  wrote 
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the  histories  which  alone  stand  on  the  shelves  of  our  libra- 
ries ;  and  wrote  them  with  even  stronger  motives  to  justify 
the  whites  and  condemn  the  blacks,  than  our  own  slave' 
holders  could  have  had. 

Bryan  Edwards,  the  historian  of  the  West  Indies,  accom* 
panied  an  armament  which  sailed  from  Jamaica  to  Caps 
Francois  in  September,  1791,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  a  revolt  of  the  negroes  who  were  said  to  have  risen 
to  the  number  of  100,000.  He  gathered  his  information 
from  the  terrified  planters,  and  put  forth  his  "  Historical 
survey,  fyc.  comprehending  a  narrative  of  the  calamities 
which  have  desolated  the  country  ever  since  the  year  1789, 
with  some  reflections  on  their  causes  and  probable  cons* 

rnces,  fyc"  in  1797,  while  a  British  army  was  yet  in 
Domingo  striving  to  reinstate  the  planters  in  their  ar* 
cient  "  property."  His  elegance  as  a  writer,  is  not  mow 
conspicuous  than  his  enmity  towards  such  friends  of  fines* 
dom  as  Sharp,  Clarkson  and  Wilberforce,  whom  he  does  not 
scruple  to  characterize  as  "  fanatics,"  and  mad  "  exciters  of 
rebellion."*  Another  line  will  make  the  portrait  of  th» 
historian  sufficiently  complete  for  the  American  reader. 
He  thus  calumniates  the  good  Lafayette.  "  This  man  hid 
formerly  been  possessed  of  a  plantation  at  Cayenne,  with  sef* 
enty  negro  slaves  thereon,  which  he  had  sold  without  any 
scruple  or  stipulation  concerning  the  situation  of  the  negroes 
the  latter  end  of  1789,  and  from  that  time  enrolled  himself 
anion?  the  friends  of  the  blacks."t  To  this  blind  or  wilful 
mangier  of  truth,  more  perhaps  than  to  any  other  source,  doei 
our  country  owe  its  impressions  of  the  "  horrors  of  St  Do- 
mingo." With  a  callous  heart  and  graphic  pen  he  dwells  od 
the  atrocities  of  the  revolted  slaves  till  humanity  is  in  ague* 
chills.  Yet  it  is  by  his  philosophy,  and  not  his  facts,  thai 
he  attempts  to  make  out  a  case  against  the  slave,  andtfal 
fiiends  of  the  slave.  Nay,  on  the  ground  of  the  very  frctt 
which  came  most  immediately  under  his  observation,  th 

•  History  of  St.  Domingo,  p.  85. 

t  History  of  St.  Domingo,  p.  62.— It  is  well  known  that  Lafayette  puuhaaaU 
planuooQ  at  Cayenne  for  the  express  purpose  ofproving  by  experiment  the  pa* 
ocabiiity  of  colonial  cultivation  by/re«  labor.  The  negroes  whom  ha  purciad 
and  employed,  were  never  told  by  him,  but  unhappily  they  were  sold  contrary* 
h»  will,  when  his  estates  were  confiscated  by  the  French  National  Aaaadafc 
TJia  took  place  however  in  1792.  not  1789.-Sce  RtcotUctiont  o/  Ou  «*s*sjb 
•/  Wajr^tyM  Ooov**,  yoL  l,p.  150. 
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conclusions  which  he  labors  to  establish  may  be  easily  over- 
thrown. The  same  thing  is  true  of  Consul  General  Mo- 
Kenzie,  James  Franklin  and  the  rest  of  the  humble  copy- 
ists, imitators  and  successors  of  Bryan  Edwards. 

The  horrors  of  St.  Domingo  may  be  thus  classified ;  1. 
The  horrors  of  insurrection.  2.  The  horrors  of  emanci- 
pation. 3.  The  horrors  of  the  Code  Rurale.  4.  The  hor* 
row  of  idleness.    5.  The  horrors  of  desolation. 

I.   THB    HORRORS   OF    INSURRECTION. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  deny  or  palliate  the  bloody  and 
unnatural  atrocities  perpetrated  by  either  party  in  the  pro- 
tracted wars  of  St.  Domingo.  Human  nature  ought  to  re* 
eoil  from  them  with  horror  and  disgust.  But  when  these 
horrors  are  imputed  to  a  wrong  cause ;  when  they  are  hung 
tip  as  a  warning  over  the  calm  sea  of  humanity  and  fellow 
feeling,  and  not  over  the  rocks  and  shoals  and  whirlpools 
of  despotism,  it  is  time  to  lift  up  a  note  of  remonstrance. 

The  main  object  of  Edwards'  book  is,  to  show  that  the 
insurrection  in  St.  Domingo  was  caused  by  a  set  of  men 
who  held  and  promulgated  the  doctrine  that  "  all  men  are 
born  and  continue  free  and  equal  as  to  their  RIGHTS." 
He  holds  up  the  insurrection  as  the  fruit  of  that  doctrine ; 
tod  he  puts  forth  his  history  as  a  complete  refutation  of  it 

If  it  be  true  that  the  advocates  of  equal  rights  instigated 
the  oppressed  to  vindicate  their  claims  by  violence  and  blood! 
it  was  their  error  and  their  sin.  We  do  not  seek  to  justify 
such  conduct.  But  the  truth  of  the  charge  against  the 
Ami*  des  noirs,  or  friends  of  the  blacks,  is  far  from  being 
proved  by  Bryan  Edwards,  while  another  cause  is  proved, 
which  is  of  itself  abundantly  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
frets.  We  mean  the  oppressive  and  hypocritical  conduct  of 
the  whites.  There  were  in  the  French  part  of  St.  Domingo 
in  1789  not  less  than  480,000  slaves.  They  were  treated, 
according  to  Edwards,  neither  much  better  nor  much  worss 
than  those  of  Great  Britain.  This  treatment  he  supposes  to 
have  been  mild  and  just.  But  what  sort  of  mildness  and 
justice  it  was,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  admis- 
sions in  regard  to  slavery  in  general.  After  stating  that  the 
slaves  of  St  Domingo  could  not  avail  themselves  of  what 
he  calls  the  u  tenderness  and  philanthropy  of  the  Cod* 
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Noir"  he  adds,  "  In  countries  where  slavery  is  established, 
the  leading  principle  on  which  government  is  established  is 
FEAR;  or  a  sense  of  that  absolute  coercive  necessity, 
which  having  no  choice  of  action,  supersedes  all  question 
of  RIGHT.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  that  such  actually  i$} 
and  necessarily  must  be,  the  case  in  all  countries  when 
slavery  is  allowed.  Every  endeavor  therefore  to  extend 
positive  rights  to  men  in  this  state,  as  between  one  class  of 
people  and  the  other,  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  inherent 
contradictions,  and  to  blend  principles  together  which  admit 
of  no  combination."  The  treatment  that  was  received  from 
these  masters  who  thus  ruled  by  fear,  would  of  course  de- 
pend much  upon  tbeir  character.  They  were  avaricious. 
Says  Edwards,  in  his  preface,  "  Let  me  not  be  understood, 
however,  as  affirming  that  nothing  is  to  be  attributed  on  this 
occasion  to  the  slave  trade.  I  scorn  to  have  recourse  to 
concealment  or  falsehood.  Unquestionably  the  vast  annual 
importations  of  enslaved  Africans  into  St.  Domingo,  fcr 
many  years  previous  to  1791,  had  created  a  black  population 
in  the  French  part  of  that  island,  which  was,  beyond  all 
measure,  disproportionate  to  the  white ; — the  relative  num- 
bers of  the  two  classes  being  as  sixteen  to  one."*  p.  zziL 
They  were  licentious.  To  a  population  of  30,000  whifcs, 
there  were  24,000  mulattoes.  The  following  picture  shows 
a  baseness  of  tyranny  which  has  no  parallel,  except  perhus 
in  our  own  country.  Edwards  says  of  the  mulattoes,  "In 
many  respects,  their  situation  was  even  more  degrading  and 
wretched  than  that  of  the  enslaved  negroes  in  any  part  of 
the  West  Indies  ;  all  of  whom  have  masters  that  axe  inter* 
ested  in  their  preservation,  and  many  of  whom  find  in  those 
masters  powerful  friends  and  vigilant  protectors.  Although 
released  from  the  dominion  of  individuals,  yet  the  free  men 
of  color  in  all  the  French  islands  were  still  considered  as 
the  property  of  the  public,  and  as  public  property  tbay 

*  "In  96  yean,  ending  in  1774,  800,000  slaves  bad  been  imported  into  tba  Franca 
part  of  St  Domingo,  of  which  there  remained  only  290,000  in  1774.  Of  this  last 
number  only  140,000  were  Creoles,  or  natives  of  the  island,  i.  e.  of  660.600  slaves 
the  whole  posterity  were  140,000.  Contidtratione  aur  la  Colonic  dt  SL  Lhmmguit 
published  by  authority  in  1777."  Quoted  from  Clarkaon'a  "  Slavery  and  cssv 
nurce  of  the  Human  Specie:**  p.  166.— At  this  rate,  with  what  infernal  raperitv 
moat  the  slave  trade  have  been  driven,  nearly  to  double  the  slaves  in  the  next  11 
years !  Edwards  himself  states  the  number  imported  in  1788  to  have  been  tMK 
m  98  vessels,  L  e.  301  to  each  vessel !  Of  these  slaves  15,674  wart  loan,  fjM 
women,  4,245  boys,  and  2,647  girls!  p.  206. 
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were  obnoxious  to  the  caprice  and  tyranny  of  all  those 
whom  the  accident  of  birth  had  placed  above  them.  By 
the  colonial  governments  they  were  treated  as  slaves  in  the 
strictest  sense ;  compelled,  on  attaining  the  age  of  manhood, 
to  serve  three  years  in  a  military  establishment  called  the 
martchausste,  and  on  the  expiration  of  that  term  they  were 
subject,  great  part  of  the  year,  to  the  burden  of  the  corvtes ; — 
a  species  of  labor  allotted  for  the  repair  of  the  high-ways, 
of  which  the  hardships  were  insupportable.  They  were 
compelled,  moreover,  to  serve  in  the  militia  of  the  province 
or  quarter  to  which  they  belonged,  without  pay  or  allow* 
ance  of  any  kind,  and  in  the  horse  or  foot  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  commanding  officer ;  and  obliged  also  to  supply  them- 
selves at  their  own  expense,  with  arms,  ammunition,  and 
accoutrements.  Their  days  of  muster  were  frequent,  and 
the  rigor  with  which  the  king's  lieutenants,  majors,  and 
aides  major,  enforced  their  authority  on  those  occasions  over 
these  people,  had  degenerated  into  the  basest  tyranny. 

"  They  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  public  office,  trust,  or 
employment,  however  insignificant ;  they  were  not  even  al- 
lowed to  exercise  any  of  those  professions,  to  which  some 
sort  of  liberal  education  is  supposed  to  be  necessary.  All 
the  naval  and  military  departments,  all  degrees  in  law, 
physic,  and  divinity,  were  appropriated  exclusively  by  the 
whites.  A  mulatto  could  not  be  a  priest,  nor  a  lawyer,  nor 
a  physician,  nor  a  surgeon,  nor  an  apothecary,  nor  a  school- 
master. Neither  did  the  distinction  of  color  terminate,  as  in 
the  British  West  Indies,  with  the  third  generation.  There 
was  no  law  nor  custom  that  allowed  the  privileges  of  a  white 
person  to  any  descendant  of  an  African,  however  remote  the 
origin.  The  taint  in  the  blood  was  incurable,  and  spread 
to  the  latest  posterity.  Hence  no  white  man  who  had  the 
smallest  pretensions  to  character,  would  ever  think  of  roar* 
riage  with  a  negro  or  mulatto  woman  ;  such  a  step  would 
immediately  have  terminated  in  his  disgrace  and  ruin.* 

"Under  the  pressure  of  these  accumulated  grievances, 
hope  itself,  too  frequently  the  only  solace  of  the  wretched, 
was  denied  to  these  unfortunate  people;  for  the  courts  of 

•  Thia  is  not  strictly  true.  The  industry  and  wealth  of  the  mulatto*!  in  the 
■ejgjaborhood  of  Las  Caves,  made  them  so  much  superior  to  the  whites,  that  the 
latter  were  fain  to  shoulder  the  "disgrace,"  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  of  mulatto 
See  A.  Mdral,  Hutoir*  <U  CEx+itditicn,  <fc  p.  192. 
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criminal  jurisdiction  adopting  the  popular  prejudices  against 
them,  gave  effect  and  permanency  to  the  system.  A  man 
of  color  being  prosecutor,  (a  circumstance  in  truth  which 
seldom  occurred,)  must  have  made  out  a  strong  case  indeed, 
if  at  any  time  he  obtained  the  conviction  of  a  white  person. 
On  the  other  hand  the  whites  never  failed  to  procure  prompt 
and  speedy  justice  against  the  mulattoes.  To  mark  more 
strongly  the  distinction  between  the  two  classes,  the  law  de- 
clared that  if  a  free  man  of  color  presumed  to  strike  a  whits 
person  of  whatever  condition,  his  right  hand  should  be  cut 
off;*  while  a  white  man  for  a  similar  assault  on  a  free  mu- 
latto, was  dismissed  on  the  payment  of  an  insignificant 
fine." — p.  7. 

Such  were  the  masters  to  whom  the  slaves  were  still  more 
entirely  subject.  Deep  as  was  the  degradation  of  the  free 
mulattoes,  the  slaves  were  still  lower.t  Were  this  not  true, 
why  did  not  the  mulattoes,  instead  of  holding  slaves,  become 
slaves,  as  they  easily  might  ? 

A  man  must  be  very  blind  not  to  see  here  sufficient  cause 
for  the  "horrors  of  insurrection."  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  spark  that  caught  it,  the  planters  themselves  had 
filled  the  magazine  and  laid  the  train  which  blew  them  up. 
But  we  are  enabled  to  demonstrate  from  the  narrative  of 
Bryan  Edwards  himself  that  the  planters,  with  their  own 
hands,  and  not  the  Amis  des  Noirs,  applied  the  match. 

The  facts  antecedent  to  the  first  and  great  insurrection  of 
the  slaves  in  1791,  as  related  by  this  author,  were  theee. 
No  sooner  had  the  news  of  the  calling  of  the  States  General, 

*  In  Maryland,  for  thiB  offence,  u  Justice  of  the  peace  may  direct  the  oflenoVl 
tare  to  be  eropt.    Stroud,  p.  97. 

t  Edwards  thinks  the  mulattoes  had  "solid  ground  of  complaint  apddissatisfc* 
tion,"  and  that  "their  actual  situation  and  condition  would  nave  made  rasistaMs 
duty,  if  it  did  not  appear  that  the  redress  of  their  grievances  occupied  the  very 
first  deliberations  of  the  first  general  assembly  of  representatives  that  ever  mat  ii 
St  Domingo.  *  *  *  Concerning  the  enslaved  negroes,  however,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  conduct  of  the  whites  towards  them  was  in  general  repreheneik 
I  believe  on  the  whole  it  was  as  lenient  and  indulgent  asvas  consistent  with  tkek 
own  safely.  It  was  the  mulatto  people  themselves  who  were  the  harxMuctid 
task-masters  to  the  negroes.  The  same  indignities  which  tbey  received  from  1M 
whites,  they  directed  without  scruple  towards  the  blacks;  exercising  over  to 
latter  every  species  of  that  oppression  which  they  loudly  and  justly  complained  a{ 
when  exercised  on  themselves."— pp  81,  82. 

Queues.— Would  not  the  insurrection  of  the  mulattoes  then,  hive  beail 
righteous  act  before  the  calling  of  the  assembly  I  And,  a  fortiori,  would  not  tat 
rebellion  of  the  slaves  under  the  mulaitots  have  been  "  a  doty"  it  any  timet— 
If  so,  then  Edwards  himself  must  justify  the  rebellion  of  about  an$JmHk  of 
the  slaves. 
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afterwards  termed  the  national  assembly,  the  mat  revolu- 
tionary council  of  France,  in  1788,  reached  St.  Domingo, 
than  the  white  colonists,  who  had  long  groaned  under  de- 
spotic French  governors,  determined  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  occasion  to  vindicate  their  own  rights.  They  accord- 
ingly, in  spite  of  the  proclamations  of  their  governor,  elected 
and  sent  eighteen  deputies  to  represent  their  interests  in  the 
popular  legislature  of  the  mother  country.  These  deputies 
of  the  colonists  were  received  by  the  national  assembly 
with  some  jealousy,  and  only  six  of  them  obtained  seats. 
The  mulattoes,  many  of  whom  resided  at  Paris,  and  some  of 
whom  were  wealthy  and  intelligent,  availed  themselves  of 
the  popular  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  liberty,  to  prejudice  the 

Ssople  and  the  Assembly  against  the  white  colonists,  and  in 
vor  of  themselves.  The  treatment  of  their  deputies,  the 
conduct  of  the  mulattoes*  and,  above  all,  the  declaration  of 
the  national  assembly,  August  20*  1789,  that  "all  men  are 
born,  and  continue,  free  and  equal  as  to  their  rights/'  highly 
exasperated  the  white  colonists.  They  at  once  organized 
three  legislatures  of  their  own,  one  at  Cape  Francois,  one  at 
Port  au  Prince  and  one  at  Les  Cayes.  These  assemblies 
agreed  in  nothing  but  the  resolution  to  call  a  general  as- 
sembly of  the  colony,  provided  instructions  should  not  be 
received  from  the  king  for  the  calling  of  such  an  assembly, 
within  three  months.  While  the  whites  took  these  mear 
sures  for  the  security  of  their  own  interests  and  power,  no 
concessions  were  made  to  the  mulattoes.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, were  resolved  to  assert  their  rights  by  force,  and  Ut 
that  end  assembled  in  various  places  under  arms.  For  want 
of  concert,  they  were  easily  overpowered.  Two  magistrates, 
Messrs.  Dubois  and  Ferrand  de  Beaudierre,  who  in  a  mod- 
erate and  peaceful  way  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  mu- 
lattoes and  also  expressed  themselves  opposed  to  slavery, 
were  arrested.  The  former  was  rescued  by  the  governor 
and  sent  to  France,  but  the  latter  was  taken  from  prison  by 
the  mob  and  cruelly  put  to  death.  An  order  for  convoking 
a  colonial  assembly  was  received  in  January,  1790.  The 
colonists  complied  with  it,  changing  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting,  and  the  mode  of  election.  The  national  assembly 
having  heard  of  the  tumultuous  proceedings  of  the  colonists, 
and  fearing  they  would  revolt  or  declare  their  independence, 
decreed  on  the  8th  March,  1790,  "  that  it  never  was  the  in- 
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tention  of  the  Assembly  to  comprehend  the  interior  govern- 
ment of  the  colonies  in  the  constitution  which  they  had 
formed  for  the  mother  country,  or  to  subject  them  to  lavs 
which  were  incompatible  with  their  local  establishments; 
they  therefore  authorize  the  inhabitants  of  each  colony  to 
signify  to  the  national  assembly  their  sentiments  and  wishes 
concerning  that  plan  of  interior  legislation  and  commercial 
arrangement  which  would   most  conduce   to  their  pros- 
perity."   It  was  also  declared,  "That  the  national  assembly 
would  not  cause  any  innovation  to  be  made  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  any  system  of  commerce  in  which  the  colonists 
were  already  concerned."    The  mujattoes  clamored  against 
this  as  cutting  off  their  hopes  of  relief  from  civil  disabilities 
and  the  Amis  des  Noirs,  because  it  sustained  the  slave 
trade.    The  result  of  the  excitement  thus  occasioned,  was 
another  decree  of  the  national  assembly,  on  the  28th  of 
March,  giving  more  particular  instructions  for  the  execution 
of  that  of  the  8th,  and  especially,  "that  every  person  of  the 
age  of  twenty-five  and  upwards,  possessing  property,  or 
having  resided  two  years  in  the  colony,  and  paid  taxe^ 
should  be  permitted  to  vote  in  the  formation  of  the  colonial 
assembly."    The  first  general  colonial  assembly  met  at  St 
Marc  on  the  16th  of  April.    It  consisted  of  213  members 
fully  representing  the  whites  of  the  colony.    This  assembly 
at  once  set  itself  to  the  work  of  reforming  the  abuses  which 
had  grown  up  under  the  arbitrary  sway  of  the  royal  gov- 
ernors.   For  the  sake  of  conciliating  the  mulattoes,  they 
were  released  from  an  unequal  share  of  the  military  servica 
Mitigations  of  the  slave  code  were  also  talked  of.     And  en 
the  28th  of  May,  1790,  a  sort  of  republican  constitution  wbi 
put  forth, — as  fully  republican  as  could  well  be  based  en 
the  foundation  of  slavery.    But  the  governor,  Peynier,  as- 
sisted by  Col.  Mauduit,  had  the  address  to  gain  the  mulat- 
toes to  the  royalist  party,  by  promising  a  more  full  restoration 
of  their  rights.    Having  thus  at  least  neutralized  the  strong" 
est  elements  of  republicanism,  he  raised  a  prodigious  clamor 
against  the  assembly,  charging  it  with  having  sold  the  co- 
lony to  the  British.    The' provincial  assembly  of  Gape 
Francois,  and  all  those  who  were  directly  interested  in  tne 
old  order  of  things,  joined  his  standard.    The  assembly 
was  dissolved  by  proclamation,  and  the  two  parties  prepared 
to  decide  the  controversy  by  arms.    This  civil  war,  how- 
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ever,  was  checked  by  the  sudden  embarkation  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  on  board  the  Leopard  ship  of  war,  of  which 
they  had  jot  possession  by  the  mutiny  of  its  crew.  They 
sailed  to  France  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  the  mother 
country  by  their  personal  influence,  a  ratification  of  their 
constitution.  In  this  they  were  disappointed.  The  news 
of  their  proceedings,  which  reached  France  before  them, 
made  both  the  royalists  and  revolutionists  their  enemies. 
The  former  hated  them  for  asking  liberty  for  themselves, 
the  latter  for  refusing  it  to  others.  At  this  juncture  it  was, 
while  both  parties  in  the  mother  country  joined  in  con- 
demning the  colonists,  that  James  Ogt  sailed  from  France 
with  the  design  of  vindicating  the  cause  of  the  people  of 
color  by  force  of  arms*  He  was  the  son  of  a  mulatto  woman 
of  St  Domingo,  who  educated  him  in  Paris  and  sustained 
him  there, "  in  some  degree  of  affluence,  after  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  manhood,"  by  the  profits  of  her  coffee  plantation. 
"  Oge  had  been  introduced  to  the  meetings  of  the  Amis  des 
Noirs,  under  the  patronage  of  Gregoire,  Brissot,  Lafayette, 
and  Robespierre,  the  leading  members  of  that  society ;  and 
was  by  them  initiated  into  the  popular  doctrine  of  equality r, 
and  the  rights  of  man.  Here  it  was  that  he  first  learnt  the 
miseries  of  his  condition,  the  cruel  wrongs  and  contumelies 
to  which  he  and  all  his  mulatto  brethren  were  exposed  in 
the  West  Indies,  &c."  (p.  41.)  "  The  society  procured  for 
him  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  army  of  one  of 
the  German  electors,"  and  patronized  his  expedition.  To 
avoid  the  danger  of  exporting  arms  from  France,  he  was 
furnished  with  the  means  of  procuring  them  on  his  way,  in 
New-England.  Though  his  arrival  at  St.  Domingo  was 
anticipated,  he  effected  his  landing  there  secretly  from  an 
American  sloop,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1790.  He  is  said 
to  have  conveyed  his  arms  and  ammunition  undiscovered 
to  a  place  which  his  brother  had  provided  for  their  reception. 
Oge*  and  his  brothers  commenced  immediately  to  excite  the 
mulattos*  to  revolt.  Promises  and  money  were  plentifully 
used.  They  were  told  that  the  whole  nation  of  France  and 
the  king  himself  favored  their  cause.  But  after  six  weeks 
of  indefatigable  effort,  only  200  followers  were  obtained, 
and  they  were  "raw  and  ignorant  youths,  unused  to  disci- 
pline and  averse  to  all  manner  of  subordination  and  order." 

32 
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It  must  be  remarked  that  the  mulattoes  in  the  colony  had 
remained  quiet  during  the  session  of  the  colonial  assembly 
at  St.  Marc.  Those  who  had  been  enticed  by  Mauduit  to 
join  his  standard  against  the  assembly,  SOU  in  number,  soon 
becoming  sensible  of  their  error,  requested  a  dismission  and 
returned  to  their  homes. 

Oge  established  his  little  camp  at  La  Grand  i&rtere,  about 
15  miles  from  Cape  Franqois.  From  this  place  "he de- 
spatched a  letter  to  the  governor  [Peynier]  wherein  after 
reproaching  the  governor  and  his  predecessors  with  the 
non-execution  of  the  Code  Noir,  he  demands  in  very  imperi- 
ous terms,  that  the  provisions  of  that  celebrated  statute 
should  be  enforced  throughout  the  colony;  he  requires  that 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  one  class  of  inhabitants  (the  whites) 
should  be  extended  to  all  persons  without  distinction ;  de- 
clares himself  the  protector  of  the  mulattoes,  and  announce! 
his  intention  of  taking  up  arms  in  their  behalf,  unless  their 
wrongs  should  be  redressed."  p.  43.  Edwards  does  not  teU 
us  what  reply  the  governor  made,  but  says  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cape  Francois  proceeded  with  the  utmost  vigof 
to  suppress  the  revolt.  Oge  was  defeated;  fled  to  the  Span- 
ish territory,  was  given  up  on  the  demand  of  Blanchelando 
the  successor  of  Peynier,  and  with  his  lieutenant  Chavannoi 
was  condemned  to  be  BROKEN  ON  THE  WHEEL  on 
the  9th  of  March,  1791.  Twenty  of  his  followers,  one  of 
whom  was  his  brother,  were  condemned  to  be  hanged  at  thf 
same  time.  Chavannes  met  his  terrible  fate  with  firmnea, 
but  Ogi  implored  mercy  and  promised  to  make  important 
disclosures,  if  his  life  should  be  spared.  A  respite  of  twenty- 
four  hours  was  granted  him.  In  this  time  he  confessed  to 
the  functionaries  a  very  extensive  conspiracy  in  which  the 
slaves  had  been  excited  to  take  part,  and  which  would  hats 
broken  out  in  the  February  preceding,  but  for  the  extraordi- 
nary inundation  of  the  rivers.  He  also  disclosed  the  still 
more  important  facts  that  the  chiefs  of  the  mulattoes  still 
retained  their  project,  and  held  their  meetings  in  certain 
subterranean  passages  to  which  he  would  conduct  the  func- 
tionaries if  his  life  might  be  spared.  The  functionariei 
would  do  no  such  thing.  They  were  contented  with  the 
information  they  had  got  already,  and  after  bringing  poor 
Oge  back  to  the  horrid  engine  to  which  he  had  been  devoted, 
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they  kept  the  whole  matter  a  secret  till  it  was  extorted  from 
Hem  by  the  colonial  assembly  nine  months  afterwards. 
Begging  the  reader  to  remember  these  things,  we  pass  on. 

Tnongh  the  people  of  color  had  been  apprized  by  their 
friends  in  PariB,  that  the  decree  of  March  28th  1790,  was 
intended  to  give  them  the  right  of  suffrage^,  yet  that  inter- 
pretation of  it  was  so  stoutly  denied  by  the  whites  that  they 
sent  deputies  to  France  to  obtain  from  the  national  assem- 
bly a  special  explanation.  "While  this  subject  was  before 
the  assembly  in  May,  1791,  the  news  of  the  barbarous  exe- 
cution of  Og6  arrived.  The  sympathy  excited  by  it,  aided 
the  Amis  des  Noirs  to  obtain  a  decree  that  the  people  of  co- 
lor bom  of  free  parents,  were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
of  French  citizens.  This  was  the  famous  decree  of  the  15th 
«f  May,  1791.  This  it  was  according  to  our  author,  which 
*gave  life  and  activity  to  the  poison,"  that  was  already  fatally 
at  work  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  slaves  of  St.  Domingo.  And 
how  did  it  work?  We  shall  see.  The  news  of  the  decree 
having  been  received  at  Cape  Francois  on  the  30th  of  June, 
"no  words  can  describe  the  rage  and  indignation  which  im- 
mediately spread  throughout  the  colony."  The  white  colo- 
nists at  the  Cape  threatened  to  seize  the  ships  and  confiscate 
the  goods  of  the  French  merchants.  They  actually  laid 
an  embargo,  and  moved  in  their  provincial  assembly  to  pull 
down  the  national  flag  and  hoist  the  British.  The  national 
cockade  was  every  where  trodden  under  foot.  The  gove- 
nor  promised  "to  suspend  the  obnoxious  decree,  whenever 
it  should  come  out  to  him  properly  authenticated"  The 
natural  effect  of  this  rage  was  the  assembling  of  the  mulat- 
toes  in  armed  bodies.  "  The  whites  by  a  mournful  fatality," 
says  our  author,  "suffered  them  to  assemble  without  moles- 
tation." They  busied  themselves  with  the  election  of  a  new 
colonial  assembly  which  met  at  Leogane  on  the  9th  of 
August,  and  took  the  name  of  the  general  assembly  of  the 
French  part  of  St.  Domingo.  Having  done  very  "little 
business,"  with  "great  unanimity  and  temper  in  their  pro- 
ceedings," they  adjourned  to  meet  at  Cape  Franqois  on  the" 
26th  of  the  same  month. 

Such  were  the  facts,  according  to  Bryan  Edwards,  that 
preceded  the  first  and  most  dreadful  insurrection  and  mas- 
•acre  of  St  Domingo.  What  are  the  facts,  according  to  the 
mm*  author,  in  regard  to  the  insurrection  itself.    It  broke 
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out  on  the  23d  of  August,  just  before  day,  on  a  plantation  ia 
the  parish  of  Acul,  time  miles  from  the  Cape,  spread  rapidly 
through  the  neighboring  parishes,  and  indeed  throughout 
the  whole  North.  It  was  confined  to  the  slaves.  The  free 
mulattoes  of  the  Cape  assisted  efficiently  in  putting  it  down. 
The  atrocities  perpetrated  were  of  a  savage  and  relentlm 
character.  In  q.  short  time  no  less  than  2000  whites  ait 
supposed  to  have  been  massacred,  apd  10,000  blacks  wert 
slain  by  sword  or  famine.  The  rebellion  soon  extended  to 
the  West,  into  the  neighborhood  of  Port  au  Prince,  when 
for  the  first  time  we  hear  of  armed  bodies  of  mulattoes, 
2,000  of  whom  appeared  at  Mirebalais,  and  with  600  ne- 
groes, ravaged  and  burned  the  country.  The  white  plant- 
ers finding  them  every  where  victorious,  and  not  averse  to 
a  reconciliation,  negociatrd  with  them  a  truce  or  convention 
called  the  Concordat.  The  condition  insisted  on  by  the 
mulattoes  and  yielded  by  the  planters,  was  that  the  latter 
should  faithfully  execute,  not  only  the  Code  Noir,  but  the 
decree  of  the  1 5th  of  May.  One  of  the  reasons  stated  by 
Edwards,  why  the  mulattoes  were  so  ready  to  negociate,  wee, 
that  they  found  themselves  unable  to  excite  the  slaves  is 
revolt.    In  the  Concordat  the  rights  of  the  slave  were  for- 

Sotten.     The  general  assembly  had  by  this  time  learned  wie- 
om  enough  to  proclaim  that  they  would  no  longer  oppose 
the  decree  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the  colored  people. 

Now,  let  us  philosophize  a  little  upon  these. facts.  1.  Tbt 
white  colonists  must  thank  themselves  for  the  whole  of  this 
insurrection.  Jt  arose  altogether  from  oppression,  and  the 
special  excitement  was  their  own  revolutionary  struggle,  to- 
gether with  their  cruel  treatment  of  the  mulattoes.  The 
principal  mulattoes  were  themselves  planters,  and  slaw 
owners.  It  is  Edwards,  too,  that  asserts  that  they  vere  more 
cruel  and  oppressive  masters  than  the  whites,  fleeces 
prejudice  between  the  two  classes  scarcely  less  than  that  be- 
tween the  whites  and  colored.  The  philosophy  of  Edwirdf 
is  not  sufficient  to  conpeal  this.  The  mulattoes  had  no 
sympathy  for  the  enslaved  blacks,  not  even  cordiality  enoocb 
to  use  them  for  their  purposes.  They  assisted  to  subs** 
them. 

2.  The  precious  story  about  Og6  is  stamped  with  ttatf- 
dity  on  its  face.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  "Grejoiie, 
Brissot,  Lafayette,  and  Robespiere,"  it  must  be  •f*m*"«d  the! 
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they  possessed  at  least  common  wisdom  in  adapting  their 
means  to  their  ends.  Had  they  been  base  enough  to  desire 
an  insurrection  in  St.  Domingo,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
they  should  have  selected  sttch  a  man  as  Oge,  or  have  sent 
him  by  such  a  route,  or  with  such  means.  The  Amis  des 
Noirs  sought  the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  but  their  agent,  Og6, 
said  not  a  word  to  excite  them  to  assert  it,  or  if  he  did,  he 
utterly  failed.  The  circumstances  of  the  colonels  rank, 
procured  from  a  petty  German  elector,  is  too  ridiculous  for 
refutation.  The  French  republicans  of  1790,  buying  up 
German  titles  to  grace  a  secret  stirrer  up  of  insurrection  I 
How  characteristic !  Again,  the  confession  of  Oge !  We 
must  beg  pardon  of  the  reader  for  the  imputation  which 
may  arise  from  our  stopping  a  moment  to  expose  its  trum- 

Eery.  It  is  barely  possible  that  some  such  confession  may 
ave  been  made  by  one  of  the  Oges  for  the  sake  of  saving 
his  life.  But  the  probability  is,  that  the  whole  was  fabri- 
cated by  some  cunning  member  of  the  colonial  assembly 
"nine  months"  after  the  execution  of  Oge  and  three  months 
after  the  insurrection,  for  the  sake  of  injuring  the  mulattoes. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Og6,  however  agitated, 
would  have  perpetrated  the  silly  blunder  of  making  the  ne* 
groes,  of  St.  Domingo  the  best  of  swimmers,  postpone  a 
massacre,  because  the  rivers  were  full  of  water !  What 
could  have  been  more  to  their  purpose  ?  Besides  if  such  a 
confession  was  made,  what  possible  motive  could  the  func- 
tionaries have  had  for  concealing  it?  If  they  were  hostile 
to  the  mulattoes,  why  did  they  not  prosecute  those  who 
were  informed  against?  If  they  were  friendly,  why  did 
they  execute  Oge  after  such  a  confession — or  rather,  why 
had  they  reclaimed  him  from  the  Spaniards  and  then  cofr 
demned  him  to  be  broken  alive  on  the  wheel  7 

The  whole  machinery  by  which  the  Amis  des  Noirs 
caused  their  incendiary  doctrines  to  act  upon  the  slaves  of 
8t  Domingo,  melts  away  into  moonshine.  The  mulattoes 
were  the  connecting  link,  the  conductor,— and  they  turn  out 
to  have  been  a  non-conductor.  So  the  insurrection  on  the 
very  facts  of  Edwards  himself  can  have  been  the  fruit  of 
nothing  but  the  mad  oppression  of  the  slaveholders. 

We  must  here  record  our  regret  that  we  have  failed,  after, 
a  diligent  search  to  find  copies  of  the  principal  French  wri- 
ters on  the  revolutionary  history  of  St  Domingo.    We 
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strongly  suspect  it  would  be  their  united  testimony,  that  the 
Amis  des  Noirs  had  not  the  slightest  agency  in  the  affair  of 
Og6.  Appended  to  the  " Slave  King  "a  romance  translated 
from  the  French  of  Victor  Hugo,  is  a  historical  sketch  of 
Saint  Domingo,  "  by  a  gentleman  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  colony."* 

From  this  sketch,  which  possesses  the  merit  of  self- 
consistency,  if  not  the  authority  of  its  author's  name,  it  ap- 
pears that  Vincent  (not  James)  Oge  was  one  of  the  defe- 
gates  whom  the  colored  people  had  sent  to  Paris  to  plead 
their  cause,  that  he  there  urged  an  open  recognition  of  their 
rights,  that  after  obtaining  the  decree  of  March  28th,  he 
talked  so  boastingly  both  in  Paris  and  London,  of  a  recourse 
to  arms,  should  the  decree  not  be  carried  into  execution,  at 
to  create  the  opinion  among  the  planters  then  in  Paris,  that 
if  he  had  not  departed  with  a  full  supply  of  warlike  stores, 
he  had  sailed  to  America  either  with  money  or  letters  « 
credit  to  procure  them.  Under  this  apprehension,  the  plant- 
ers procured  an  order  from  the  minister  of  marine  to  hinder 
the  embarking  of  other  colored  persons  from  France,  and  to 
prohibit  the  landing  of  any  whatever  in  the  colony.  It 
would  seem  that  Og6,  in  all  his  boasts,  relied  not  on  his 
means,  but  upon  his  influence  with  the  colored  people,  and 
that  his  sailing  from  London  via  New-England,  was  a  mere 
matter  of  convenience.  Being  apprized  of  the  prohibitory 
orders  before  his  arrival  home,  he  was  on  his  guard.  Hit 
compatriots  received  him  with  open  arms,  being  justly  in- 
dignant at  the  obstacles  which  the  whites  had  opposed  to 
his  landing.  His  partizans  were  composed  of  the  richest 
and  most  respectable  of  his  class,  300  of  whom  rallied 
around  him  in  arms  in  a  few  days.  (Whether  arms  were 
brought  from  New-England  by  Oge  or  not,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  these  mulattoes  could  have  lacked  them,  as  their 
own  class  composed  the  militia  of  the  country.)  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  letter  which  Oge  addressed  to  the  president  of 
the  assembly  of  the  Cape.  Its  style  is  certainly  respectful, 
and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Code  Noir. 

"Sirs — A  prejudice,  for  a  long  time  upheld,  is  (it  last 
about  to  fall.  Charged  with  a  commission,  honorable  to 
myself,  I  call  upon  you  to  proclaim  throughout  the  colony 

•  Librmry  of  Romance,  edited  by  Leitch  Ritchie,  toL  6. 
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the  decree  of  the  national  assembly  of  the  28th  of  March, 
which  gives  without  distinction,  to  every  free  citizen  the 
right  of  being  admitted  to  all  duties  and  functions  whatever. 
My  pretensions  are  just;  and  1  hope  you  will  regard  them. 
I  shall  not  have  recourse  to  any  raising  of  the  slave 

fangs;  it  is  not  necessary,  and  would  be  unworthy  of  me. 
wish  you  to  appreciate  duly  the  purity  of  my  intentions. 
When  I  solicited  of  the  national  assembly  the  decree  I  ob- 
tained, in  favor  of  our  American  colonists,  known  under  the 
hitherto  injurious  distinction  of  the  mixed  race,  J  never 
comprehended  in, my  claims  the  negroes  in  a  state  of  sla- 
very. You  and  our  adversaries  have  mixed  this  with  my 
proceedings,  to  destroy  my  estimation  in  the  minds  of  well 
disposed  people ;  but,  I  have  demanded  only  concessions 
for  a  class  of  freemen,  who  have  endured  the  yoke  of  your 
oppression  for  two  centuries.  We  have  no  wish  but  the 
execution  of  the  decree  of  the  28th  of  March  :  we  insist  on 
its  promulgation ;  and  we  cease  not  to  repeat  to  our  friends, 
that  our  adversaries  are  not  merely  unjust  to  us,  but  to  them- 
selves; for  they  do  not  seem  to  know  that  their  interests 
are  one  with  ours.  Before  employing  the  means  at  my 
command,  I  will  see  what  good  temper  will  do,  but  if,  con- 
trary to  my  object,  you  refuse  what  is  asked,  I  will  not  an- 
swer for  those  disorders,  which  may  arise  from  merited  re- 
venge." 

The  result  has  been  already  stated.  The  barbarous  exe- 
cution of  Og6  and  his  companions  consecrated  them  as  the 
martyrs  of  their  cause. 

"This  act  of  Oge,"  says  the  author  of  the  notes  referred 
to,  "was  a  mere  deed  of  daring.  There  was  no  organized 
conspiracy — no  scheme  of  revolt  concocted  by  influential 
friends  in  Europe — no  preparation  for  a  conflict  in  arms. 
He  came  heated  from  the  adventures  of  menacing  mobs  at 
Paris,  where  he  had  seen  the  monarch  and  the  aristocracy 
prostrate  in  the  dust  with  the  people.  His  object  was  to  pro- 
fit by  the  panic  which  filled  all  men's  minds.  To  make  an 
appeal  to  their  reason  was  useless  ;  or,  as  he  himself  sneer- 
ingly  expresses  it  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Vincent,  '  Who  ever 
consulted  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  to  redress  the  thousand 
and  one  abuses  which  existed  in  France  V  In  this  single 
remark,  we  have  the  clear  revelation  of  all  his  impulses.11 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  peceive  the  bearing  of  these 
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statements  upon  the  credibility  of  Bryan  Edwards.  The 
latter  took  his  facts  from  the  white  planters  of  St  Domingo,* 
and  his  philosophy  from  the  British  West  India  Committee. 

The  spark  that  occasioned  the  dreadful  explosion  was 
struck  out  by  the  planters  themselves.  When  they  broke 
Vincent  Oga  and  Chavanncs  on  the  wheel,  and  gibbeted 
twenty  of  their  followers,  they  taught  the  slaves  a  lesson, 
which  in  less  than  six  months  they  showed  themselves  to 
have  well  learned  by  sticking  upon  poles  along  the  road-side 
in  this  very  spot  300  heads  of  their  teachers. 

Here  let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  horrors  of  this  insurrec- 
tion took  their  type  from  the  sanguinary  character  of  the 
oppression.     The  death  of  Og6  was  not  the  only  lesson. 
Edwards  himself  details  outrages  committed  by  the  whites 
before  the  massacre  of  1791,  which  threw  the  rebellious  ne- 
groes far  in  the  shade — or  rather  in  the  sun-shine.     One  of 
them  especially,  was  so  shockingly  indecent  that  he  veils  it 
in  a  learned  tongue,  p.  57.    Neither  were  the  blacks  alone 
in  their  barbarity  after  they  had  commenced  their  bloody 
work.     Thewhites  out  did  them  in  horrors,  while  those  hor- 
rors do  not  seem  to  have  been  relieved,  as  we  are  assured  by 
Edwards  those  perpetrated  by  the  blacks  were,  by  instances 
of  compassion  and  pardon.     Two  of  the  insurgents  were 
broken  alive  under  our  author's  own  windows,  while  be 
was  at  the  Cape.    Of  one  he  says,  "  when  the  executioner 
after  breaking  his  legs  and   arms,  lifted  up  the  instru- 
ment to  give  "the  finishing  stroke  on  the  breast,  and  which 
(by  putting  the  criminal  but  of  pain)  is  called  le  coup  it 
grace,  the  mob,  with  the  ferociousness  of  cannibals  called 
out,  arretez  !  [stop,]  and  compelled  him  to  leave  his  work 
unfinished.     In  that  condition  the  miserable  wretch,  with 
his  broken  limbs  doubled  up,  was  put  on  a  cart  wheel,  which 
was  placed  horizontally,  one  end  of  the  axletree  beingdriven 
into  the  earth.    He  seemed  perfectly  sensible,  but  uttered 
not  a  groan.    At  the  end  of  forty  minutes,  some  English 
seamen,  who  were  spectators  of  the  tragedy,  strangled  bio 

*  Edwards  relies  so  implicitly  upon  the  planters  for  bis  information,  fhath 
swallows  the  pretended  confesMon  of  James  Ogfe  on  the  strength  of  a  men  «fl 
transmitted  to  him  at  London,  in  1795,  by  a  planter  vho  sought  to  attach  tk*    ' 
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in  mercy.  As  to  all  the  French  spectators  (many  of  whom 
were  persons  of  fashion,  who  beheld  the  scene  from  the  win- 
dows of  their  upper  apartments,  it  grieves  me  to  say,  thai 
they  looked  on  with  the  most  perfect  composure  and  saw 
frotd.  Some  of  the  ladies,  I  was  told,  even  ridiculed  with 
a  great  deal  of  unseemly  mirth,  the  sympathy  manifested  by 
the  English  at  the  sufferings  of  the  wretched  criminals."  p* 
78.  This  was  done  by  men  professing  to  be  enlightened 
christians  !  Yet  these  are  the  men  who  have  had  our  sym- 
pathy, while  the  character  of  their  poor  victims  has  been 
branded  with  all  the  "horrors  of  insurrection." 

It  would  be  easy,  on  this  topic,  to  multiply  indefinitely 
facts  which  show  that  the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo  had  beeii 
for  ages  in  a  school  of  horrors.  We  will  confine  ourselves 
however  to  a  single  anecdote  which  is  perfectly  and  pain- 
fully characteristic  of  the  system  under  which  in  our  own 
country  as  well  as  in  St.  Domingo,  human  beings  are  trained 
up  for  the  "  horrors  of  insurrection."  An  American  lady 
who  was  in  St.  Domingo  in  1802-3  attached  to  the  army  of 
General  Le  Clerc,  thus  speaks  of  the  state  of  society  there 
before  the  revolution/ 

"I  have  become  acquainted  with  some  Creole  ladies  who, 
having  staid  in  the  island  during  the  revolution*  relate  their 
suffering  in  a  manner  that  harrows  up  the  soul ;  and  dwell  on 
the  recollection  of  their  long  lost  happiness  with  melancholy 
delight.  St.  Domingo  was  formerly  a  garden.  Every  in- 
habitant lived  on  his  estate  like  a  sovereign  ruling  his 
slaves  with  despotic  swat/,  enjoying  ail  that  luxury  could 
invent,  or  fortune  procure. 

"  The  pleasures  of  the  table  were  carried  to  the  last  de- 
gree of  refinement.  Gaming  knew  no  bounds,  and  liberti- 
nism, called  love,  was  without  restraint.  The  Creole  is  gene- 
rous, hospitable,  magnificent,  but  vain,  inconstant,  and  inca- 
pable of  serious  application  ;  and  in  this  abode  of  pleasure 
and  luxurious  ease,  vices  have  reigned  at  which  humanity 
must  shudder.     The  jealousy  of  the  women  was  often  ter- 

*  "  Secret  History ;  or,  the  Horrors  of  St.  Domingo  in  a  series  of  letters, 
written  by  a  Ladv  at  Cape  FranC/M?,  fo  Colonel  Burr.  Inm  Vice  Pr  pident  of  the 
United  States."  Philadelphia,  1903.  Thi*  work  of  n  «arily  rrvped1  rptcd  umalc. 
it  chiefly  occupied  with  the  love  a  Hairs  of  her  MMer,  the  wij'on!  a  Fr»nrh  officer 
The  writer,  however,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  prejudice,  exposes  eo  mauy  faa$% 
that  her  book  might  well  enough  have  been  entitled,  The  Secret  tf  the  Horrors 
of  Sl  Domingo. 
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rible  in  its  consequences.  One  lady  who  had  a  beautiful  ne- 
gro girl  continually  about  her  person,  thought  she  saw  soma 
symptoms  of  tendresse  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  and  all 
the  fires  of  jealousy  seized  her  soul. 

"She  ordered  one  of  her  slaves  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the 
unfortunate  victim,  which  was  instantly  done.  At  dinner 
her  husband  said  he  felt  no  disposition  to  eat,  to  which  his 
wife  with  the  air  of  a  demon,  replied,  perhaps  I  can  give 
you  something  that  will  excite  your  appetite;  it  has  at  least 
had  that  effect  before.  She  rose  and  drew  from  a  closet 
the  head  of  Coomba.  The  husband  shocked  beyond  ex- 
pression, left  the  house  and  sailed  immediately  for  France, 
in  order  never  again  to  behold  such  a  monster." 

If  the  abominable  tyranny  of  the  white  planters  was  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  excite  their  victims  to  insurrection,  their 
perfidy  was  no  less  so  to  keep  them  in  that  state.  The 
mulattoes,  many  of  them  being  slaveholders  themselves, 
were  naturally  inclined  to  take  part  against  the  revolted 
slaves,  and  in  some  instances  they  did  so.  But  many  of 
them,  seeing  the  insurrection  successful,  reluctantly  adopted 
it  as  the  means  of  obtaining  their  own  ends.  In  the  west- 
ern or  rather  central  part  of  the  colony,  they  appeared  with 
the  revolted  slaves  in  great  force  against  Port  au  Prince. 
The  whites  soon  came  to  terms.  On  the  I  lth  of  Septem- 
ber, the  concordat^  already  referred  to,  was  signed,  by  which 
the  planters  of  Port  au  Prince  granted  to  the  mulat- 
toes all  that  was  claimed  by  Oge,  and  declared  the  pun- 
ishment of  that  chief  an  execrable  crime,  and  the  cause  tf 
all  the  misfortunes  which  for  the  last  19  days  had  deso- 
lated the  plains  and  the  mountains  of  the  north  !  This 
instrument  was  ratified  by  the  colonial  assembly  on  the  20th 
of  the  same  month,  that  body  now  declaring  that  it  would 
no  longer  oppose  the  decree  of  the  15th  May,  in  favor  of 
the  mulattoes.  These  were  the  same  men  who  sixteen 
months  before  declared  they  "would  rather  die  than  divide 
their  political  rights  with  a  bastard  and  degenerate  racf 
(a  race  of  their  own  begetting!)  "These  concessions,  at 
an  earlier  period,"  says  Edwards,  "would  have  operated 
with  powerful  effect  in  the  salvation  of  the  colony ;  but  they 
now  came  too  late,  and  produced  only  a  partial  truce,  a 
temporary  and  fallacious  cessation  of  miseries," — a  remark 
worthy  of  all  remembrance — a  lack  of  just,  equal  and 
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timely  concessions,  was  truly  the  cause  of  all  the  horrors  of 
St.  Domingo ;  but  in  this  instance  the  fault  was  not  that  the 
concession  came  too  late;  it  was  made  in  bad  faith.  It$ 
only  object  was  to  disarm  the  mulattoes  till  their  humble 
allies,  the  negroes,  could  be  conquered,  and  then,  as  the  re- 
sult proved,  it  was  to  be  taken  back.  At  the  very  time  when 
the  whites  and  mulattoes  in  St.  Domingo,  were  signing  their 
concordat,  the  ill-starred  national  assembly,  in  France,  was 
rescinding  its  decree  of  the  15th  of  May !  No  sooner  had 
this  act  been  confirmed  to  the  colonial  assembly  at  Cape 
Franqois,  by  the  arrival  of  commissioners  to  keep  the  peace, 
than  in  contravention  of  the  will  of  those  commissioners, 
they  issued  an  order  for  "disarming  the  whole  colored 
population — a  population  which,  by  the  testimony  of  co- 
temporary  writers,  had,  from  the  moment  that  their  just 
rights  were  acquiesced  in  by  the  colonists,  fought  against 
the  rebel  slaves  with  all  the  zeal  that  the  interests  of  pro- 
perty could  inspire."*  This  threw  the  mulattoes  at  once 
into  a  coalition  with  the  insurgent  slaves,  who  were  before 
that  occurrence  fast  dwindling  away.  Concession  to  both 
classes,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  would  have  put  an  end 
to  the  "  horrors ;"  but  the  whites  preferred  their  continu- 
ance to  a  loss  of  their  unjust  power. 

Edwards  dwells  upon  the  diabolical  cruelties  that  now 
occurred  on  both  sides,  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  scarcely 
less  atrocious  than  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  perpetrated. 
After  describing  the  barbarous  outrages  of  the  mulattoes 
upon  the  family  of  a  M.  Sejourne,  near  Jeremie,  he  exclaims, 
M  Such  are  thy  triumphs,  philanthropy !"  On  the  very 
next  page  he  gives  the  letter  of  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  the 
grand  rin^-leader  of  the  "  exciters  of  this  rebellion, "  the 
man  who  had  stirred  up  the  mulattoes  to  wade  through  all 
this  blood.  And  what  is  the  language  of  this  blood-thirsty 
man  to  these  very  mulattoes  ?  He  says,  "  Doubtless  you  will 
be  permitted  to  shed  tears  over  the  ashes  of  Ferrand  de 
Beaudiere,  and  the  unfortunate  Ogt,  assassinated  under  the 
forms  of  law,  and  dying  on  the  wheel  for  having  wished 
to  be  free  !  But  may  he  among  you  perish,  who  shall  dare 
to  entertain  an  idea  of  revenge  against  your  persecutors  ! 
They  are  already  delivered  over  to  the  stings  of  their  own 
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consciences,  find  covered  with  eternal  infamy.  The  abhor- 
rence in  which  they  are  held  by  the  present  race  of  man- 
kind, only  precedes  the  execration  of  posterity.  Bury  then 
in  eternal  oblivion  every  sentiment  of  hatred,  and  taste  the 
delicious  pleasure  of  conferring  benefits  on  your  oppressor?. 
Jlepress  even  too  marked  expressions  of  your  joy,*  which, 
in  causing  them  to  reflect  on  their  own  injustice  toward! 
you,  will  make  their  remorse  still  more  pungent." 

II.   THE    HORRORS    OF   EMANCIPATION. 

These  "  horrors"  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  pre- 
ceded, or  to  have  been  mixed  up  with,  those  on  which  m 
have  dwelt  in  the  preceding  pages.  Without  a  popular 
misapprehension  of  this  sort,  "  the  Horrors  of  St.  Domingo* 
would  have  been  truly  a  good-for-nothing  argument  against 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  To  make  the  argument  ot  any 
use,  it  was  necessary  to  persuade  the  public  either  that 
emancipation  itself,  or  the  efforts  made  to  obtain  it,  were  the 
direct  cause  of  the  insurrection.  The  fact  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  persuasion  is  more  obvious  than  the  means  by 
which  it  v{a$  produced.  To  ninety-nine  men  in  ever? 
hundred,  probably,  a  more  astonishing  revelation  could 
hardly  be  made,  than  that  the  great  and  onlyt  insurrection 
in  St.  Domingo  took  place  before  any  emancipation  had  been 
effected  or  thought  of.  The  light,  of  this  important  fret, 
however,  is  beginning  to  shine  and  do  its  work. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1792,  the  French  national  assembly 
again  extended  to  the  mulattoes  and  free  negroes  the  rights 
of  citizenship.     To  carry  this  decree  into  force  and  to 

Junish  the  disturbers  of  the  colony,  three  commissioners, 
lessrs.  Santhonax,  Polverel,  and  Ailhaud  were  sent  out 
with  a  force  of  8,000  men.  The  decree  under  which  they 
were  appointed,  had  nothing  to  do  with  emancipation,  and 
the  commissioners  disclaimed  any  intention  to  emancipate. 
One  of  the  objects  which  they  were  sent  to  accomplish  was, 
to  reduce  the  revolted  negroes  who  had  established  them- 
selves in  the  mountains.  The  commissioners,  however, 
met  with  great  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  white  planters, 

*  This  letter  bears  dnte,  Pnris  6th  of  June,  1791,  and  was  addressed  to  thf 
citizens  of  color  in  the  French  West  Indies,  concerning  the  decree  of  the  15tb  of 
Mav. 

t  We  except  of  course  some  trifling  disturbances  of  very  ancient  data. 
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*rho  struggled  to  the  last  against  admitting  the  free  co- 
lored class  to  a  share  of  their  political  rights.  It  was  not 
till  the  beginning  of  1793,  that  they  had  established  their 
authority  over  the  whole  island.  In  the  last  resort  the 
whites  succeeded  in  procuring  a  new  governor  of  their 
qwii  party  in  the  place  of  Desparbes  wno  had  resigned. 
This  was  M.  Galbaud.  He  arrived  at  Cape  Franqois  on 
the  7th  of  May,  1793,  and  entered  immediately  upon  his 

Svernment  to  the  great  joy  of  the  white  aristocracy.  His 
st  act  was  to  declare  his  independence  of  the  civil  com- 
missioners, who  were  then  engaged  in  quelling  disturban- 
ces in  the  West  and  South.  On  the  10th  of  June  they  re- 
turned to  the  Cape,  and  entered  upon  an  examination  of 
the  credentials  of  the  new  governor.  There  was  a  decree 
of  the  national  assembly  that  no  proprietor  of  an  estate  in 
the  West  Indies  should  hold  the  government  of  the  colony 
in  which  his  estate  was  situated.  Galbaud  had  a  coffee 
plantation  in  St.  Domingo,  and  was  unable  to  give  any  sat- 
isfactory reason  why  he  had  not  informed  the  Executive 
Council  of  this  fact  before  accepting  the  appointment.* 
The  commissioners  ordered  him  immediately  to  return  to 
Prance.  Galbaud  rallied  his  partizans  and  attacked  the 
commissioners  in  the  government  house,  with  two  or  three 
thousand  men.  Now  it  was,  that  "  the  horrors  of  emanci- 
pation" commenced.  Says  Edwards,  "  a  scene  now  opens, 
which,  if  it  does  not  obliterate,  exceeds  at  least,  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  related  of  factions,  anarchy,  and  savage  cru- 
elty, in  this  unfortunate  colony," 

And  what  was  this  new  and  unexampled  "horror"? 
The  commissioners  despatched  an  agent  to  call  in  to  their 
aid  the  revolted  negroes,  promising  them  pardon  for  the 
past,  freedom  for  the  future,  and  the  plunder  op  the 
ciTY.t  Surely  this  was  a  charter  broad  enough  to  warrant 
a  very  liberal  enaotment  of  "horrors"  on  the. part  of  the 
rebels.  "  The  rebel  generals,  Jean  Francois  and  Biassou," 
says  Edwards,  "  rejected  their  offers  ;  but  on  the  21st  about 
noon,  (just  after  that  Galbaud  and  most  of  his  adherents, 

•  Bryan  Edwards,  page  115. 

t  Clarkaon,  on  the  authority  of  the  French  historians  gives  these  commissioners 
BO  agency  in  calling  in  the  insurgent  negroes,  but  states  that  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Cape,  they  proclaimed  freedom  to  the  slaves  in  the  neighborhood  who 
would  range  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the  republic. 
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finding  their  cause  hopeless,  had  retired  to  the  ships)  a  ne- 
gro chief  called  Macaya,  with  upwards  of  three  thousand 
of  the  revolted  slaves,  entered  the  town,  and  began  an  uni- 
versal and  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  The  white  inhabitants  fled  from  all  quarters  to 
the  sea -side,  in  hopes  of  finding  shelter  with  the  governor 
on  board  the  ships  in  the  harbor;  but  a  body  of  the  mulat- 
toes  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  a  horrid  butchery  ensued,  a 
description  of  which  every  heart  susceptible  of  humanity 
must  be  unable  to  bear.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  slaughter 
continued  with  unremitting  fury  from  the  21st  to  the  eve- 
ning of  the  23d  ;  when  the  savages  having  murdered  all 
the  white  inhabitants  that  fell  in  their  way,  set  fire  to  the 
buildings ;  and  more  than  half  the  city  was  consumed  by 
the  flames.  The  commissioners,  themselves,  either  terrified 
at  beholding  the  lamentable  and  extensive  mischief  which 
they  had  occasioned,  or  afraid  to  trust  their  persons  with 
their  rebel  allies,  sought  protection  under  the  cover  of  a 
ship  of  the  line,"  (p.  116.)  This  candid  and  christian  an- 
thor  having  detailed  so  dreadful  an  effect  of  what  he  would 
have  his  readers  believe  an  act  of  emancipation,  passes  on 
to  the  more  "  pleasing  task  of  rendering  due  homage  to  the 
gallant  and  enterprising  spirit  of  (his)  countrymen  in  their 
noble — but  alas !  hitherto  unavailing — endeavors  to  restore 
peace,  subordination,  and  good  government  on  this  theatre 
of  anarchy  and  bloodshed,"  i.  e.  he  narrates  the  efforts  of  the 
British  to  secure  slavery  and  make  the  colony  their  own. 

Galbaud  and  a  troop  of  adherents  came  to  the  United 
States,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  massacre,  burning  and  plun- 
dering of  Cape  Franqois  as  one  of  "  the  horrors  of  emanci- 
pation" !  By  these  precious  defenders  of  "  good  govern- 
ment" it  was,  that  hundreds  of  our  good  republicans  wen 
taught,  "if  you  free  the  slaves  they  will  turn  round  and  cot 
their  master's  throats.  Oh  yes,  has  it  not  been  proved  in 
St  Domingo  ?"  On  these  horrors  we  have  not  a  word  of 
comment  to  offer,  having  no  disposition  to  deny  that  rebel 
slaves  will  cut  their  master's  throats  when  invited  to. 

The  promise  of  freedom  to  the  revolted  slaves  who  should 
resort  to  the  standard  of  the  republic  was  evidently  a  step 
towards  a  general  emancipation,  and  rendered  that  event 
well  nigh  inevitable.  The  peaceable  slaves,  who  wished 
for  liberty,  had  now  only  to  come  to  the  camp  of  the  torn- 
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missioners  by  the  way  of  the  mountains.    But  the  grand 
result  was  suddenly  brought  about  by  the  appearance  of  a 
mighty  antagonist  on  the  side  of  the  masters.    As  early  as 
1791,  many  of  the  planters  had  made  application  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  to  take  possession  of  the  colony,  but 
as  this  was  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between 
the  latter  and  France,  their  application  was  treated  with 
neglect.    Not  so  in  1793.    In  the  summer  of  that  year,  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica  was  directed  to  accept  terms  of  capitu- 
lation from  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Domingo  as  wished 
for  the  protection  of  the  British  government,  and  to  send  a 
detachment  of  troops  sufficient  to  keep  possession  of  the 
places  surrendered  till  reinforcements  should  arrive  from 
England.*    The  military  force  under  the  command  of  the 
republican  commissioners,  amounted  to  22,000  men,  but 
was  so  dispersed  as  to  present  no  formidable  obstacle  to  an 
invasion.     The  moment,  therefore,  they  heard  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  British,  they  turned  their  minds  to  the  very  na- 
tural expedient  of  making  peace  with  the  slaves.     To  do 
this  effectually,  it  was  necessary  to  promise  freedom  to  all 
who  should  take  sides  with  the  republic  against  the  British. 
This  is  what  our  pro-slavery  historian  calls  "  the  most  des- 
perate expedient,  to  strengthen  their  party,  that  imagination 
can  conceive."    His  account  of  the  horrors  of  this  rash  and 
desperate  act  is  too  amusing  to  be  omitted.     "  From  this 
moment  it  might  have  been  foreseen  that  the  colony  was 
lost  to  Europe  ;  for  though  but  few  of  the  negroes,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole,  joined  the  commissioners,  many  thou- 
sands choosing  to  continue  slaves  as  they  were,  and  partici- 
pate in  the  fortunes  of  their  masters  ;  yet  vast  numbers  in 
all  parts  of  the  colony  (apprehensive  probably  that  this  of- 
fer of  liberty  was  too  great  a  favor  to  be  permanent)  availed 
.themselves  of  it  to  secure  a  retreat  to  the  mountains,  and 
possess  themselves  of  the  natural  fortresses,  which  the  in- 
terior country  affords.    Successive  bodies  have  since  joined 
them,  and  it  is  believed  that  upwards  of  100,000  have  es- 
tablished themselves  in  those  recesses,  into  a  sort  of  savage 
republic,  (oh  the  savages !)  like  that  of  the  black  Charaibes 
of  St  Vincent,  where  they  subsist  on  the  spontaneous  fruits 
of  the  earth,  and  the  wild  cattle  which  they  procure  by 

*  Bryan  Edwards,  page  140. 
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hunting,  prudently  declining  offensive  war,  and  trusting 
their  safety  to  the  rocky  fortresses  which  nature  has  raised 
around  them,  and  from  which,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  be  no 
easy  undertaking  to  dislodge  them"  ! 

Such  is  the  representation  given  by  Edwards  of  the  first 
decree  of  emancipation.  To  understand  more  distinctly 
the  facts  to  which  he  refers,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that 
after  the  affair  of  the  Cape,  Polverel  left  Santhonax  theref 
and  proceeded  in  his  capacity  of  commissioner  to  Port  au 
Prince  and  Les  Cayes.  In  both  the  West  and  the  South  he 
found  all  quiet,  and  cultivation  flourishing.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  slaves  had  heard  of  what  had  taken  place  at 
the  Cape  they  became  much  excited,  and  it  appeared  certain 
that  the  safety  of  the  planters  as  well  as  the  public  peace  re- 
quired that  emancipation  should  be  extended  throughout 
the  island.  On  the  27th  of  August.  Polverel  issued  his 
proclamation  from  Les  Cayes,  declaring,  that  to  encourage 
the  negroes  to  assist  in  repelling  the  British,  all  manner  of 
slavery  was  abolished,  and  the  negroes  were  thenceforward 
to  consider  themselves  as  free  citizens.  He  expatiates  upon 
the  necessity  of  labor,  requires  the  negroes  to  engage  in 
their  usual  labors  from  year  to  year,  but  gives  them  the  li- 
berty of  choosing  their  own  masters.  One-third  of  the  crop 
was  to  be  theirs  as  a  reward  of  their  labor.  "  The  whole," 
says  our  candid  historian,  "  appears  to  have  been  a  match- 
less piece  of  absurdity ;  betraying  a  lamentable  degree  of 
ignorance  concerning  the  manners  and  dispositions  of  the 
negroes,  and  totally  impracticable  in  itself"!  How  fear- 
fully horrible  !  And  how  sad  to  relate,  that  even  its  total  im- 
practicability did  not  prevent  its  complete  success !  Both  at 
Les  Cayes  and  Port  au  Prince,  Polverel  opened  registries  for 
the  names  of  the  planters  who  concurred  in  the  measure; 
and,  strange  to  tell,  in  the  former  place,  nearly  all,  and  in  the 
latter  a  large  majority  subscribed  their  names  as  supporters 
of  this  tc  matchless  piece  of  absurdity."  It  was  fi  om  this  fatal 
blunder  of  Polverel  and  the  planters,  all  so  lamentably  igno- 
rant of  the  nesfro  character,  that  those  horrors  resulted 
which  Bryan  Edwards  has  so  pathetically  described.  The 
act  of  emancipation  kindled  the  patriotism  of  the  negroes 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  British  labored  in  vain  to  intro- 
duce their  "good  government."  "  The  colony  was  lost  to 
Europe."     We  will  not  here  anticipate  what  belongs  to  the 
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"horrors"  of  idleness  and  of  the  Code  Rural ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  neither  at  this  time  nor  afterwards,  when  the  na- 
tional assembly  abolished  slavery  in  all  the  French  colonies, 
was  a  drop  of  blood  spilled !  The  very  men  who  had 
raged  like  bloody-mouthed  tigers  before  the  proclamation, 
were  after  it  mere  lambs.  The  worst  crime  that  even  Bryan 
Edwards  can  accuse  them  of  committing,  is  running  to  the 
mountains,  there  to  establish  a  "  savage  republic ;"  and  the 
greatest  "horror"  which  even  his  fruitful  imagination  can 
portray,  is  that  it  will  be  "  no  easy  matter  to  dislodge  them"— 
10  easy  matter  again  to  reduce  them  to  bondage  !  So,  in* 
deed,  it  proved  to  be. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  real  "  horrors"  of  eman* 
cipation  rest  on  positive  as  well  as  negative  testimony.  Not 
only  is  there  an  entire  absence  of  evil  chargeable  to  eman- 
cipation, but  there  are  witnesses,  and  witnesses  of  the  high- 
est respectability,  and  of  the  most  perfect  opportunity  of  in- 
formation, who  directly  testify  that  the  effect  of  emancipa- 
tion  was  good,  and  only  good.  These  witnesses  are  thfc 
planters  themselves !  Says  Col.  Malcnfant,  a  wealthy  plan- 
ter who  resided  on  the  island  at  the  time,  "  After  this  public 
act  of  emancipation,  the  negroes  remained  quiet,  both  in 
the  South  and  in  the  West,  and  thev  continued  to  work 
upon  all  the  plantations.  There  were  estates  indeed  which 
had  neither  owners  nor  managers  resident  upon  them,  for 
some  of  these  had  been  put  in  prison  by  Montbrun ;  and 
others  fearing  the  same  fate  had  fled  to  the  quarter  which 
had  just  been  given  up  to  the  English,  yet  upon  these  estates 
though  abandoned,  the  negroes  continued  their  labors, 
where  there  were  any  even  inferior  agents  to  guide  them; 
and  on  the  estates  where  no  white  men  were  left  to  direct 
them,  they  betook  themselves  to  the  planting  of  provisions. 
But  upon  all  the  plantations  where  the  whites  resided,  the 
blacks  continued  to  labor  as  quietly  as  before"  p.  58.* 
This  was  upon  the  first  impetuous  gush  of  the  new  liberty; 

Srhaps  we  shall  find  something  more  dreadful  further  on. 
o.  But  we  find  more  of  the  same  absurd  quietness,  more 
of  the  same  impracticable  working  for  wages,  more  of  the 
same  prudence  in  declining  all  such  "offensive"  work  as 

*  See  "Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  tuts 
of  ths  West  India  Colonies."  p.  841,  842. 
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hunting,  prudently  declining  offe?isive  war,  and  trusting 
their  safety  to  the  rocky  fortresses  which  nature  has  raised 
around  them,  and  from  which,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  be  no 
easy  undertaking  to  dislodge  them11 ! 

Such  is  the  representation  given  by  Edwards  of  the  first 
decree  of  emancipation.  To  understand  more  distinctly 
the  facts  to  which  he  refers,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  that 
after  the  affair  of  the  Cape,  Polverel  left  Santhonax  there, 
and  proceeded  in  his  capacity  of  commissioner  to  Port  au 
Prince  and  Les  Cayes.  In  both  the  West  aud  the  South  he 
found  all  quiet,  and  cultivation  flourishing.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  slaves  had  heard  of  what  had  taken  place  at 
the  Cape  they  became  much  excited,  and  it  appeared  certain 
that  the  safety  of  the  planters  as  well  as  the  public  peace  re- 
quired that  emancipation  should  be  extended  throughout 
the  island.  On  the  27th  of  August.  Polverel  issued  hit 
proclamation  from  Les  Cayes,  declaring,  that  to  encourage 
the  negroes  to  assist  in  repelling  the  British,  all  manner  of 
slavery  was  abolished,  and  the  negroes  were  thenceforward 
to  consider  themselves  as  free  citizens.  He  expatiates  upon 
the  necessity  of  labor,  requires  the  negroes  to  engage  in 
their  usual  labors  from  year  to  year,  but  gives  them  the  li- 
berty of  choosing  their  own  masters.  One-third  of  the  crop 
was  to  be  theirs  as  a  reward  of  their  labor.  "  The  whole," 
says  our  candid  historian,  "appears  to  have  been  a  match- 
less piece  of  absurdity ;  betraying  a  lamentable  degree  of 
ignorance  concerning  the  manners  and  dispositions  of  the 
negroes,  and  totally  impracticable  in  itself"!  How  fear- 
fully horrible  !  And  how  sad  to  relate,  that  even  its  total  im- 
practicability did  not  prevent  its  complete  success !  Both  at 
Les  Cayes  and  Port  au  Prince,  Polverel  opened  registries  for 
the  names  of  the  planters  who  concurred  in  the  measure; 
and,  strange  to  tell,  in  the  former  place,  nearly  all,  and  in  the 
latter  a  large  majority  subscribed  their  names  as  supporter! 
of  this  u  matchless  piece  of  absurdity."  It  was  fi  oin  this  fatal 
blunder  of  Polverel  and  the  planters,  all  so  lamentably  igno- 
rant of  the  ne^ro  character,  that  those  horrors  resulted 
which  Bryan  Edwards  has  so  pathetically  described.  The 
act  of  emancipation  kindled  the  patriotism  of  the  negroes 
to  such  a  degree,  that  tiio  British  labored  in  vain  to  intro- 
duce their  "gooA  government."  "  The  colony  was  lost  to 
Europe."    We  will  not  here  anticipate  what  belongs  to  the 
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th*  white  planters  kept  peaceable  possession  of  their  estates, 
and  the  blacks  worked  tor  them. 

General  Pamphile  de  la  Croix,  who  published  in  1819, 
his  "Memoirs  for  a  history  of  St.  Domingo,"  informs  us 
that  when  Santhonax,  who  had  been  recalled  to  France  by 
the  government,  returned  to  the  colony  in  1798,  "  he  was 
astonished  at  the  state  in  which  he  found  it."  "  This,"  says 
La  Croix,  "  was  owing  to  Toussaint,  who  while  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  perfect  order  and  discipline  among 
the  black  troops,  had  succeded  also  in  making  the  black  la- 
borers return  to  the  plantations,  there  to  resume  cultivation." 
p.  311.  The  same  author  tells  us  that  in  the  next  yearj 
1797,  the  most  wonderful  progress  had  been  made  in  agri- 
culture. "  The  colony,"  says  he,  "  marched,  as  by  enchant- 
ment towards  its  ancient  splendor ;  cultivation  prospered  } 
every  day  produced  perceptible  proofs  of  its  progress.  The 
city  of  the  Cape,  and  the  plantations  of  the  North,  rose  up 
again  visibly  to  the  eye."  p.  324.  All  this  in  spite  of  the 
horrors  of  emancipation ! 

"General  Vincent,  who  still  lives  in  Paris,  was  a  Colonel, 
and  afterwards  a  General  of  Brigade  in  St.  Domingo.  He 
was  there  during  the  time,  both  of  Santhonax  and  of  Tous- 
saint. He  was  also  proprietor  of  estates  there.  He  assisted 
in  planning  the  scheme  of  its  agriculture,  after  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  and  was  one  of  the"  great  instruments  in  bring- 
ing it  to  perfection.  In  the  year  1801,  he  was  sent  by  Tous* 
sant  to  Paris,  to  lay  before  Bonaparte  the  new  constitution 
that  had  been  agreed  upon  in  St.  Domingo,  and  arrived 
there  at  the  moment  of  the  peace  of  Amiens.  Here  he 
found  to  his  suprise  and  grief,  that  Bonaparte  was  preparing 
an  immense  armament  for  restoring  slavery  in  St.  Domingo. 
He  lost  no  time  in  seeing  the  first  consul,  and  had  the  cou- 
rage to  remonstrate  against  the  expedition  ;  telling  him  that 
his  army  would  most  assuredly  he  destroyed  by  the  climate 
of  St.  Domingo,*  even  if  it  could  be  doubted  whether  it 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  blacks.  He  stated,  as  another 
argument  against  the  expedition,  that  it  was  totally  unne- 
cessary, for  that  every  thing  was  going  on  veil  in  St.  Do- 
mingo ;  the  proprietors  were  in  peaceable  possessioji  of 

*  The  worst  possible  argument  with  the  First  Consul,  inasmuch  as  he  wished 
the  world  to  be  rid  of  the  sturdy  republicans  he  was  about  to  send,  before  he  as- 
turned  the  imperial  purple. 
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cutting  their  masters'  throats.    The  same  witness  a  little 
further  on  in  his  work  ridicules  the  notion  of  the  French, 
that  the  negroes  would  work  by  no  motive  but  compulsion, 
and  in  reference  to  those  liberated  by  the  proclamations 
aforesaid,  asks,  "How  did  Toussaint  succeed  l     How  did  I 
succeed  also,  before  his  time,  in  the  plain  of  Cul  de  Sac,  and 
on  the  plantation  Gouraud,  more  than  eight  months  after 
liberty  had  been  granted  to  the  slaves  ?    Let  those  who  knew 
me  at  that  time,  and  even  the  blacks  themselves  be  asked. 
They  will  all  reply  that  not  a  single  negro  upon  the  planta- 
tion, consisting  of  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  laborers 
refused  to  work  ;  and  yet  this  plantation  was  thought  to  be 
under  the  worst  discipline,  and  the  slaves  the  most  idle  of 
any  in  the  plain.    I  myself  inspired  the  same  activity  into 
three  other  plantations  of  which  I  had  the  management."  p. 
125,  126.    Again,  "  If  you  will  take  care  not  to  speak  to 
them  of  their  return  to  slavery^  but  talk  to  them  about  their 
liberty ',  you  may  with  this  latter  word  chain  them  down  to 
their  labor."  p.  125.    Such  is  the  positive  testimony  we 
have  of  the  good  conduct  of  the  emancipated  slaves  for 
sometime  after  their  release.     If  we  do  not  see  the  ruinous 
effects  of  slavery  entirely  obliterated,  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, if  during  the  years  1794,  5  and  6,  St.  Domingo  was 
still  in  trouble,  we  must  remember  that  it  was  then  the  field 
upon  which  the  British  expended  some  thousands  of  lives, 
and  some  millions  of  money  to  restore  the  "  good  govern- 
ment" of  the  planters.     Time  would  fail  ns  to  recount  the 
smoking  and  desolate  monuments  of  British  valor,  which 
were  erected  wherever  the  similar  monuments  of  the  old  op- 
pression had  left  room  for  them,  but  none  of  them  should  be 
charged  to  emancipation.     In   1796  Toussaint  came  into 
power.     He  was  himself  a  living  evidence  of  the  effect  of 
emancipation,  being  a  full-blooded  negro,  and  haviugbeefi 
a  slave.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  means  by  which  he 
effected  it,  there  was  under  his  administration,  in  spite  of  the 
lingering  efforts  of  the  British  and  the  disturbance  of  rival 
chieftains,  a  most  flourishing  state  of  the  colony.  SaysMalen- 
fant,  before  quoted,  "  The  colony  flourished  under  Tous- 
saint.    The  whites  lived  happily  and  in  peace  upon  their 
estates,  and  the  negroes  continued  to  work  for  them."  p.  78. 
Toussaint  continued  in  power  from  1796  till  1802,  six  yeais, 
and  Malenfant  repeatedly  affirms,  that  during  that  period 
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h*  white  planters  kept  peaceable  possession  of  their  estates^ 
md  the  blacks  worked  tor  them. 

General  Pamphile  de  la  Croix,  who  published  in  1819, 
bis  "Memoirs  for  a  history  of  St.  Domingo,"  informs  us 
that  when  Santhonax,  who  had  been  recalled  to  France  by 
the  government,  returned  to  the  colony  in  1798,  "  he  was 
astonished  at  the  state  in  which  he  found  it."  "  This,"  says 
La  Croix,  "  was  owing  to  Toussaint,  who  while  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  perfect  order  and  discipline  among 
the  black  troops,  had  succeded  also  in  making  the  black  la- 
borers return  to  the  plantations,  there  to  resume  cultivation." 
p.  311.  The  same  author  tells  us  that  in  the  next  yearf 
1797,  the  most  wonderful  progress  had  been  made  in  agri- 
culture. "  The  colony,"  says  he,  "  marched,  as  by  enchant- 
ment towards  its  ancient  splendor;  cultivation  prospered) 
every  day  produced  perceptible  proofs  of  its  progress.  The 
City  of  the  Cape,  and  the  plantations  of  the  North,  rose  up 
igain  visibly  to  the  eye."  p.  324.  All  this  in  spite  of  the 
horrors  of  emancipation ! 

"General  Vincent,  who  still  lives  in  Paris,  was  a  Colonel, 
and  afterwards  a  General  of  Brigade  in  St.  Domingo.  He 
wbs  there  during  the  time,  both  of  Santhonax  and  of  Tous- 
saint. He  was  also  proprietor  of  estates  there.  He  assisted 
in  planning  the  scheme  of  its  agriculture,  after  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  and  was  one  of  the"  great  instruments  in  bring- 
ing it  to  perfection.  In  the  year  1801,  he  was  sent  by  Tous- 
sant  to  Paris,  to  lay  before  Bonaparte  the  new  constitution 
that  had  been  agreed  upon  in  St.  Domingo,  and  arrived 
there  at  the  moment  of  the  peace  of  Amiens.  Here  he 
found  to  his  suprise  and  grief,  that  Bonaparte  was  preparing 
an  immense  armament  for  restoring  slavery  in  St.  Domingo. 
He  lost  no  time  in  seeing  the  first  consul,  and  had  the  cou- 
rage to  remonstrate  against  the  expedition  ;  telling  him  that 
his  army  would  most  assuredly  he  destroyed  by  the  climate 
of  St.  Domingo,*  even  if  it  could  be  doubted  whether  it 
would  be  destroyed  by  the  blacks.  He  stated,  as  another 
argument  against  the  expedition,  that  it  was  totally  unne- 
cessary, for  that  every  thing  was  going  on  veil  in  St,  Do- 
mingo ;  the  proprietors  were  in  peaceable  possession  of 

*  The  worst  possible  argument  with  the  First  Consul,  inasmuch  as  he  wished 
the  world  to  be  rid  of  the  sturdy  republicans  he  was  about  to  send,  before  he  as* 
turned  the  imperial  purple. 
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their  estates  ;  cultivation  was  making  a  rapid  progress ;  the 
blacks  were  industrious,  and  orderly  and  happy.  He  con- 
jured him,  therefore,  not  to  reverse  the  satisfactory  state  of 
things.  But  his  efforts  were  ineffectual.  The  mind  of  Bo- 
naparte had  been  poisoned  by  the  misrepresentation  of  the 
colonists.* 

To  estimate  the  effect  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
in  1794  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  island,  we  must  carefully 
distinguish  between  it  and  other  causes  that  were  operating 
at  the  same  time.     1.  The  civil  wars  and  the  insurrection, 
that  occurred  before  emancipation  was  thought  of,  had  de- 
stroyed a  vast  amount  of  capital.     In  the  year  1791,  be- 
tween the  23d  of  August  and  the  16th  of  October,  1,132 
sugar,  coffee,  cotton  and  indigo  plantations  are  said  to  have 
been  utterly  destroyed,  being  more  than  one-seventh  of  all 
in  the  French  part  of  the  island  ;  and  these  plantations  pro- 
bably embraced  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  agricul- 
tural capital  of  that  part,  being  situated  in  the  most  fertile 
districts,  and   belonging   to   the   wealthiest  of  the  white 
planters.     Up  to  the  act  of  emancipation,  the  destruction 
was  going  forward.     Much  that  escaped  the  fire  was  ruined 
by  the  desertion  of  the  laborers.     It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  agricultural  capital  (exclusive 
of  the  soil)  could  have  been  destroyed  during  the  interval 
from  the  rising  of  the  slaves  to  the  general  act  of  emanci- 
pation in  1794.     2.  The  invasion  ot  the  British  which  im- 
mediately ensued,  and  which  kept  the  country  in  continual 
agitation  from  St.  Nicholas  Mole  to  Cape  Tiburon,  must  at 
least  have  prevented  any  general  amendment  of  the  estates. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  till  Toussaint  came  into 
power  in  1796,  there  was  a  continual  waste  of  capital.   Tfaa 
British  did  not  evacuate  the  island  till  the  close  of  1798. 
From  that  time  Toussaint  turned  his  attention  to  the  revi- 
val of  agriculture ;  with  what  success  will  appear  from  the 
following  statistics : — 

Average   exports   from   the  French   part  of  St. 
Domingo,  before  the  revolution. 

Sugar,  -  -  -  145,192,043  lbs. 

Coffee,        ....        71,663,187  lbs. 

•  This  account  was  received  by  Mr.  Clarkson,  from  General  Vincent  himadt 
See  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  1832.  p.  842. 
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Cotton, 

„ 

„ 

6,698,858  lbs. 

Indigo, 

- 

# 

951,607  lbs. 

Molasses, 

w 

- 

- 

23,061  Hhds. 

Taffia,  (a 

sort  of  Rum,) 

2,600  Hhds. 

The  maximum 

EXPORTS 

IN 

ONE    TEAR    UNDER 

Toussa 

INT. 

Sugar, 

- 

- 

- 

53,400,000  lbs. 

Coffee, 

- 

- 

-      34,370,000  lbs. 

Cotton, 

- 

- 

- 

4,050,000  lbs. 

Cocoa, 

- 

- 

234,600  lbs. 

Indigo, 

- 

- 

•» 

37,600  lbs. 

Molasses, 

- 

- 

9,128  Hhds.* 

Before  the  revolution  there  were  450,000  slave  laborers, 
working  with  a  capital,  in  the  shape  of  buildings,  mills,  fix- 
tures and  implements,  which  had  been  accumulating  for 
ages  of  prosperity.  Under  Toussaint  there  were  290,000 
free  laborers,  many  of  them  just  from  the  army  or  the  moun- 
tains, working  on  plantations  that  had  undergone  the  hor- 
rors of  the  insurrection  and  a  seven  years'  war.  Yet  in  less 
than  three  years,  Toussaint  had  brought  the  colony  to  such 
a  state  of  cultivation,  that  the  old  planters  themselves  were 
astonished  and  exclaimed,  "the  colony  is  marching  as  if  by 
enchantment  towards  its  ancient  splendor ;" — he  had  in- 
creased the  exports  from  almost  nothing  to  nearly  half  those 
of  the  best  days  of  the  old  dominion  of  the  whip.  Now,  in 
behalf  of  emancipation  we  have  a  right  to  claim  that  its 
fruits  shall  be  judged  by  the  prosperity  of  this  period,  rather 
than  the  present.  Even  here  it  labors  under  disadvantages, 
but  another  cause  was  yet  to  operate  in  St.  Domingo  which 
threw  society  back  almost  to  its  original  elements.  The 
agricultural  capital,  especially  that  pertaining  to  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar,  was  to  be  swept  away,  and  with  it  the  white 
race,  comprising  most  of  the  experience  necessary  for  its 
management.  Under  another  head  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  enquire  what  were  the  effects  of  this  new  cause.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  no  argument  adverse  to 
emancipation  can  be  drawn  from  the  present  state  of  Hayti 

•  The  first  of  these  tables  was  drawn  up  by  Bryan  Edwards,  the  second  we 
find  in  Franklin's  work  on  Hayti.    Both  are  advocates  of  slavery. 
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inasmuch  as  the  white  planters  are  no  longer  parties.  Eman- 
cipation supposes  merely  a  change  in  the  relation  of  the  la- 
borer  to  his  employer — the  substitution  of  rewards  for  coer- 
cion. Under  Toussaint's  administration  the  white  planters 
were  protected.  The  former  slaves  labored  for  them  for  wages 
or  shares  in  the  produce.  Had  the  agricultural  capital  re- 
mained the  same  as  under  the  old  order  of  things,  there 
would  have  been  a  tolerably  fair  experiment  of  the  effects 
of  emancipation.  Wc  are  well  aware  that  the  advocates  of 
slavery  have  accused  Toussaint  of  relieving  the  "  horrors 
of  emancipation,"  by  introducing  a  system  of  coercion 
more  rigid  than  slavery  itself.  This  is  equivalent  to  a 
concession  that  the  results  of  industry  under  his  system 
were  quite  satisfactory,  and  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of 

III.   THE    HORRORS   OF   THE   CODE    RURAL. 

When  we  advocate  the  entire  and  immediate  overthrow 
of  slavery,  we  are  told  to  remember  "the  horrors  of  St.  Do- 
mingo." Yes,  we  reply,  we  will  not  forget  the  "horrors;1' 
but  look  you  at  the  quiet,  and  productive  industry  which 
quickly  succeeded  these  horrors.  Ah  !  exclaims  the  advo- 
cates of  slavery,  that  industry  was  all  the  effect  of  coercion 
worse  than  slavery  itself!  So  it  seems,  after  all,  that  Hayti 
has  furnished,  not  an  experiment  of 'freedom,  but  of  coercion 
worse  than  slavery.  As  the  principles  of  the  code  rural 
were  embraced  in  that  "  matchless  piece  of  absurdity,"  the 
first  proclamation  of  Polverel,  and  have  been  acted  on  ever 
since,  it  appears  that  there  has  never  been  in  St.  Domingo 
or  Hayti  any  such  thing  as  emancipation  at  all !  We  leave 
it  to  the  believers  in  the  horrors  of  the  code  rural,  to  show 
how  St.  Domingo,  where  slavery  according  to  their  argu- 
ment was  never  abolished,  proves  any  thing  against  the 
abolition  of  slavery ! 

The  common  apprehension  of  the  matter  is  that  emanci- 
pation was  tried  and  when  it  was  found  that  the  laborers 
would  not  work  freely  they  were  forced  to  work  by  the  lash 
or  the  bayonet  according  to  the  rules  of  a  most  tyrannous 
and  sanguinary  Code  Rural.  In  our  last  number  we  gave 
a  comprehensive  abstract  both  of  the  agricultural  code  of 
Polverel  which  was  coeval  with  emancipation  itself,  and  of 
that  of  Toussaint,  under  which  the  "  colony  marched,  as 
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by  enchantment  towards  its  ancient  splendor."    In  both  of 
them  the  cultivators  were  left  free  to  choose  the  proprietors 
under  whom  they  would  labor,  in  both  they  were  to  receive 
a  compensation  for  their  labor  which  depended  much  upon 
their  own  industry,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  will  of  the  pro- 
prietor;  in  neither  of  them  could  they  be  punished  arbitra- 
lily  or  without  trial.     There  was  nothing  in  either  of  these 
codes  more  severe  than  our  own  enactments  against  vagran- 
cy and  idleness.     The  citizens  who  had  no  other  means  of 
support  must  work  some  where,  and  work  to  some  pur- 
pose, but  they  might  choose  for  themselves  where  they 
would  work,  and  the  avails  were  fully  secured  to  them. 
But  it  is  said  that  these  laws  were  barbarously  executed,  that 
in  point  of  fact,  the  system  of  coercion  was  even  worse 
than  that  of  slavery.     To  set  this  matter  in  its  true  light, 
we  will  give  the  words  of  James  Franklin,  the  paid  histo- 
rian of  "the  West  India  Committee,"  in  his  " Present  state 
of  Hayti."    He  says  of  the  latter  of  the  two  codes  above  re- 
fered  to,  "  When  this  law  was  promulgated,  Toussaint  began 
to  exert  the  power  he  possessed  to  enforce  it,  and  cultivation 
began  to  raise  its  head  in  a  most  eminent  degree.     The 
sugar  estates  exhibited  labor  going  on  with  the  same  spirit 
and  success  as  in  former  times ;  the  coffee  settlements  dis- 
played a  busy  scene  in  every  direction  throughout  the  colo- 
ny; and  the  cotton  and  cocoa  plantations  showed  that  they 
were  not  to  be  neglected  in  the  midst  of  this  animated  and 
interesting  struggle  tor  the  revival  of  a  country's  greatness 
and  a  nation's  wealth.     But  here  coercion  did  the  work, 
here  was  compulsory  labor  resorted  to,  because  it  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  law,  and  those  who  held  the  power  were  more 
than  equal  to  those  that  felt  a  disposition  to  resist  it.     The 
whip,  that  symbol  of  office  (what  an  elegant  euphemism  !) 
of  the  principal  negro,  was  dispensed  with,  it  is  true,  but 
the  cultivators  were  placed  under  the  apprehension  of  a 
more  effective  weapon,  for  they  were  attended  through  the 
day  by  a  military  guard,  and  the  bayonet  and  the  sabre 
superseded  the  cat  and  the  lash.     To  the  astonishment  of 
the  leading  people  in  the  country  (the  old  white  planters  of 
course,)  the  cultivators  submitted  to  the  coercion  without  a 
murmur ;  and  it  was  not  till  French  intrigue  was  industri- 
ously set  to  work  to  instil  into  their  minds  that  their  condi- 
tion was  worse  than  when  they  were  slaves,  that  any  dispo- 
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sition  was  shewn  to  oppose  the  principle  of  compulsory  la- 
bor ;  and  evon  this  opposition  was  far  from  being  general. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  population  under 
Toussaint  had  greatly  diminished,  and  that  the  cultivators 
in  his  time  exceeded  very  little  more  than  half  of  the  slaves 
that  were  employed  in  agriculture  in  the  time  of  the  French, 
and  compare  the  returns  of  produce  at  the  respective  periods, 
it  must  be  evident  that  the  system  of  coercion  resorted  to  by 
Toussaint,  must  have  been  to  the  full  as  rigid  as  that 
which  existed  at  any  former  period,  or  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  have  carried  on  cultivation  to  so  great 
an  extent."  Much  as  we  pity  this  pro-slavery  beggar,  we 
cannot  yield  the  question  to  his  importunity.  On  his  prin- 
ciple, if  we  "compare  the  returns  of  produce"  in  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  we  must  at  once  be  convinced  that  "  the  system 
of  coercion  resorted  to"  in  the  former  is  far  more  "rigid* 
than  that  in  the  latter.  We  are  not  prepared  to  concede  to 
Mr.  Franklin  that  he  has  made  out  any  system  of  coercion 
at  all,  so  far  as  the  amount  of  labor  is  concerned.  It  is  true 
that  every  person  not  otherwise  employed  or  not  able  to 
subsist  on  the  avails  of  his  property,  being  in  good  health, 
was  compelled  to  be  industriously  employed  during  nine 
hours  of  each  day,  but  it  was  left  to  the  compensation  to 
stimulate  his  muscles  while  in  the  field.  What  signified 
the  "bayonet  and  the  sabre"/  Does  Mr.  James  Franklin 
mean  to  have  us  understand,  that  when  his  gentlemen  of 
the  "  military  guard"  saw  a  loiterer  or  one  whose  strength 
was  not  equal  to  his  row,  they  could  lay  the  sabre  on  his 
back  as  the  "  principal  negro"  used  to  his  "  symbol  of  office" ; 
or  that  when  they  saw  a  tired  laborer  sit  down  under  the 
shade  to  rest  himself,  they  could  rouse  him  to  his  toil  by 
punching  him  with  the  bayonet  under  the  fifth  rib  ?  Would 
the  cultivators  have  submitted  to  any  such  system  without 
a  murmur?  The  truth  is,  Franklin  utterly  mistakes  the 
purpose  of  the  "  military  guard."  It  was  placed  on  the 
plantation  as  much  to  coerce  the  proprietor  as  the  cultiva- 
tor. The  whole  system  of  Toussaint  was  military,  because 
it  originated  in  war.  When  a  civil  or  constabulary  force 
was  wanted  to  maintain  the  law  between  proprietors  and 
cultivators  none  was  at  hand.  But  there  was  a  well  orga- 
nized military,  a  force  that  Toussaint  thought  it  necessarv 
to  keep  well  organized.    He,  therefore,  placed  upon  eaflh 
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estate  a  small  military  guard,  with  their  ".symbols  of  office," 
whose  business  it  was,  not  to  administer  punishment,  for 
this  the  law  did  not  allow  them  to  do  in  any  case,  but  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  laborer  as  well  as  the  proprietor, 
by  bringing  the  parties  before  the  proper  tribunal  in  case  of 
any  tumult  or  complaint.  The  coercion  exercised  by  the 
military  guard  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  coercion 
of  the  Jaw,  the  only  penalties  of  which  were  "pecuniary 
fines,  imprisonment,  and  labor  on  the  public  works."  So 
much  for  the  "  horrors  of  the  bayonet"  under  the  terrible 
reign  of  Toussaint.  It  is  quite  apparent  why  the  French 
could  never  succeed  in  convincing  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  cultivators  "  that  their  condition  was  worse  than 
when  they  were  slaves."  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
contracts  between  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  were  only 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  either  party  could  with- 
draw by  giving  a  year's  notice.  Any  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction, especially  on  the  side  of  the  cultivators,  would 
have  brought  the  system  into  irretrievable  confusion.  That 
the  proprietors  were  secretly  dissatisfied  is  proved  by  their 
intrigues  with  Bonaparte  for  the  restoration  of  slavery,  but 
that  they  had  little  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  is  proved  by 
their  bitter  lamentations  under  Le  Clerc  and  Rochambeau, 
with  whom  they  were  soon  disgusted,  regretting  exceedingly 
that  like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  they  had  dropped  the  sure  ad- 
vantages which  they  enjoyed  under  Toussaint  for  the 
shadowy  and  evanescent  hope  of  greater  gains  under  the  re- 
storation of  the  old  regime.  So  thoroughly  indeed  were  the 
planters  convinced  of  the  profitableness  of  their  estates  under 
the  law  and  police  of  Toussaint,  that  when  Rochambeau  was 
at  last  driven  from  the  island,  and  they  had  mostly  embarked 
with  their  effects  to  fly  with  him,  they  gladly  returned  at 
great  expense,  because  Dessalines  offered  to  place  them  on  the 
same  footing  as  they  had  held  under  Toussaint.  In  this 
instance  they  had  a  more  crafty  and  cruel  chief  to  deal  with, 
for  Dessalines  had  no  intention  to  nourish  in  his  bosom  the 
vipers  that  had  proved  so  fatal  to  his  generous  predecessor. 
His  offer  only  lured  them  to  destruction.  But  their  return 
under  such  circumstances  speak  volumes  for  Toussaint. 

"Horrible"  as  were  these  codes  of  Polverel  and  Toussaint 
for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy,  and  the  regulation  of  the 
rural  police,  we  more  than  doubt,  whether  they  were  com- 
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plained  of  as  coercive,  while  they  were  in  force.  It  was  not 
till  the  advocates  of  slavery  felt  the  need  of  some  new  and 
powerful  argument  in  support  of  the  necessity  of  coercion, 
that  they  discovered  "the  horrors  of  the  Code  Rural" 
How  convenient  for  them  would  it  be,  when  pressed  and 
worried  beyond  endurance  by  arguments  against  the  folly 
and  sin  of  slavery,  to  be  able  to  turn  to  an  experiment, 
where  freedom  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting ;  where, 
as  a  last  resort,  to  prevent  starvation,  the  laborers  were 
driven  to  the  held  by  a  military  guard,  with  drum  and  file 
and  guns;  where  the  whip  and  chain  had  only  given  place 
to  the  sabre,  the  bayonet  and  the  dungeon.  Oh  yes,  it 
would  be  just  the  thing,  to  show  that  the  poor  Haytians,  with 
all  their  boasted  liberty,  had  but  jumped  out  of  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire.  This  interesting  discovery  was  probably 
made  by  the  slaveholders  of  Jamaica  in  1826.  In  that  year 
the  agricultural  laws  of  Hayti  were  revised  by  President 
Boyer,  and  published  under  the  title  of  "  The  Code  Rural" 
Some  of  the  provisions  of  this  code  suggested  to  the  Jamaica 
planters  the  idea  of  making  an  impression  in  favor  of  their 
own  tyrannous  system  by  representing  that  industry  was 
maintained  in  Hayti  only  by  the  same  principle,  COER- 
CION. It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  code  rural  itself 
was  so  little  to  their  purpose,  that  they  substituted  in  its 
place  their  own  commentary,  prefaced  by  a  forged  procla- 
mation. Says  the  British  "  Anti-Slavery  Reporter"  vol.  I, 
p.  309,  "On  the  14th  of  October,  1826,  there  appeared  in  the 
Royal  Gazette  of  Jamaica,  a  proclamation  pretended  to  be 
issued  in  Hayti,  by  President  Boyer  in  April  or  May,  1826; 
which,  however,  has  proved  to  be  a  forged  and  fabricated 
document.  It  had  in  substance  been  issued  by  Toussaint 
L'  Ouverture  in  1799,  under  widely  different  circumstances; 
but  it  was  now  vamped  up,  and  in  a  mutilated  and  garbled 
state  palmed  upon  the  public  as  a  proof  of  the  severe  coer- 
cion which  was  requisite  to  obtain  from  the  people  of  Hayti, 
in  the  present  day,  an  adequate  measure  of  industrious  ex- 
ertion. 

"  On  the  9th  of  November,  the  subject  of  this  proclama- 
tion was  brought  before  the  houre  of  assembly  by  Mr.  At- 
kinson. They  had  all  seen,  he  said,  a  proclamation  of  the 
Haytian  President, — a  document  which  he  considered  of 
material  assistance  at  the  present  period,  when  that  hove 
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was  called  upon  to  adopt  a  parcel  of  nonsensical  measures 
for  the  regulation  of  our  slave  population,  quite  incompati- 
ble with  their  habits  and  customs.  This  proclamation  was 
without  date,  but  its  contents  specified  that  compulsory  la- 
bor must  be  resorted  to  in  the  free  state  of  Hayti,  and  this 
circumstance  ought  to  be  made  known  in  England."  Ac- 
cordingly the  house  of  assembly  immediately  despatched 
the  proclamation  with  the  extracts  from  the  code  rural 
which  best  suited  their  purpose  to  their  agent  in  England, 
with  directions  to  publish  them  and  put  them  in  the  hands 
of  every  member  of  parliament.  Detection  did  not  travel 
so  far  behind  this  fraud  as  its  perpetrators  seem  to  have  an- 
ticipated.*    Still  it  served  a  purpose. 

In  the  United  States  "  the  horrors  of  the  Code  Rural" 
have  been  plied  with  equal  industry.  Innumerable  news- 
paper paragraphs  have  spread  the  delusion  that  this  code  is 
as  cruel  as  "the  laws  of  Draco,  or  our  own  more  abominable 
slave  laws.  The  New- York  Commercial  Advertiser  of 
September  24,  1834,  practices  the  West  India  tactics  to  per- 
fection. It  says  of  Hayti,  "  The  government  has  ever  been 
despotic,  and  of  necessity ;  and  at  last  its  power  has  been 
called  forth  for  the  regulation  of  labor — the  labor  of  freemen, 
to  prevent  the  Island  from  going  entirely  to  ruin.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  late  Haytian  enactment  is  in  point,  and 
will  serve  as  a  practical  commentary  upon  the  mad  schemes 
of  our  well-meaningbut  deluded  philanthropists.t  The  senate 
and  chamber  of  representatives  of  Hayti  have  passed  a  Rural 

•  Mr.  Hibbert,  the  a^cnt  of  the  West  Indians  was  brought  into  a  verv  unplea- 
sant predicament  by  giving  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  forgery.  The  following  is 
the  explanation  of  ihi<i  part  of  the  business,  offered  by  a  pro-slavery  witness  be- 
fore the  Lords1  Committee  in  1832.  "  There  was  no  signatur?  to  the  copy  of  the 
proclamation  that  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Hibbert,  and  he,  imagining  it  had  been  a 
mere  clerical  omission  of  the  clerk  of  the  commit  tee  of  correspondence,  when  he 
published  it,  as  he  did  by  their  direction,  put  the  name  of  Boyt^  the  then  President*  . 
at  the  bottom  of  it;  This  Mr.  Hibbert  stated  in  a  letter  he  subsequently  published. 
Of  the  "  clerical  omissions"  in  the  document  itself,  we  arc  not  aware  that  any 
explanations  were  attempted.  Mr  Hinchclifte,  the  witness  referred  to,  thus  ac- 
*exmnts  for  the  singular  fact  that  the  proclamation  was  used  at  all.  "There  was 
a  Code  Rural  conformable  to  that  proclamation,  though  the  proclamation  itself 
bad  been  the  one  issued,  I  believe,  by  Tnuasainf,  thirty  yean  before;  and  I  can 
only  suppose  that  it  was,  from  Mr.  Atkinson's  explanations,  that  it  had  been  sent 
down  at  that  time,  I  think  from  Rarhadoe*  to  Jamaica,  became  it  vaa  giving  m 
imcT  ths  substance  of  the  Codt  Rural  that  had  been  issued"  !  [Report  of  the 
Lords'  Committee,  p.  21]  So  it  was  all  to  save  clerk  hire!  The  economical 
West  India  nabobs,  to  save  the  expense  of  copying  the  200  articles  of  the  Code 
Rural,  select  15  or  16,  and  give  the  "  substance"  of  the  rest  by  a  proclamation 
thirty  years  old,  cUricaUy  omitting  the  datx  and  the  vans  ! ! 

t  From  the  words,  "The  Senate  Ac"  the  Commercial  Advertiaer  copies 
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Code,  containing  provisions  which  are  without  example  in 
any  nation.  Their  object  is  to  compel  the  people  to  labor 
for  their  subsistence  by  inflicting  penalties  upon  idleness. 
We  have  extracted  the  following  articles,  which  render  the 
condition  of  the  free  blacks  of  Hayti  very  little  different 
from,  [if  not  actually  worse  than  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States.]"  Then  follow  seven  in- 
sulated articles  of  the  Code  Rural, — some  of  the  same  that 
were  sent  from  Jamaica  to  England,  ahead  of  the  code  it- 
self, and*  published  by  Mr.  Hibbert.  These  articles,  which 
we  shall  presently  see  are  no  more  severe  or  compulsory 
than  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  and  Geoige  III.  for  the  same 
object,  are  as  follows : — 

"Art.  174.  All  persons  who  are  not  proprietors,  or 
farmers  in  the  place  in  which  they  reside,  and  shall  not  have 
engaged  themselves  to  work  for  some  proprietor  or  farmer 
shall  be  reported  as  vagabonds,  shall  be  arrested  by  the 
rural  police  of  the  place  in  which  they  may  be  found,  and 
brought  before  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  district. 

11  Art.  177.  If,  after  eight  days  detention  they  shall  re- 
fuse to  work,  they  shall  be  sent  to  labor  on  the  public  works, 
of  the  town  or  district  in  which  they  may  be  arrested,  until 
they  consent  to  work  in  the  fields. 

"  Art.  180.  Every  laborer,  who,  on  working  days,  and 
at  the  hours  at  which  he  ought  to  be  employed,  shall  be 
found  unoccupied,  or  walking  upon  the  public  ways,  shall 
be  considered  as  an  idler,  arrested  as  such,  and  brought  be- 
fore a  justice  of  the  peace,  who,  for  the  first  offence  may 
send  him  to  prison  for  24  hours  ;  and  for  any  repetition  may 
send  him  to  the  public  works. 

"  Art.  184.  The  ordinary  labors  in  the  field  shall  com- 
mence at  day  light,  and  continue  till  mid-day,  with  an  in- 
terval of  half  an  hour  for  breakfast ;  the  labor  shall  be  re- 
sumed at  two  o'clock,  and  continue  till  sun-set. 

"  Art.  185.  Pregnant  women  shall  be  employed  only  upon 

without  giving  credit,  from  the  Nev-York  Cr.urier  and  Enquirer  of  June 26, 
1834,  alt  except  the  words  we  have  enclosed  in  brackets.  Inrh  nil  of  these  words 
the  Courier  ami  Enquirer  had  ["  the  slaves  in  the  colon  i>«."1  Hence,  as  the  latter 
veracious  print  ha*  given  no  endit  or  dote,  we  infer  it  stole  the  raingiai-h  frcm 
some  old  "English  newspaper,  prubaMv  one  of  ihose  that  gave,  puMicity  to  the 
'*  clerical  omission"-proclaniauon  of  Mr.  Hibbert !  The  Commercial  epraks  of 
the  enactment  as  "a  late"  one.  The  Cacus  from  whom  he  borrowed  his  ex* 
tract  dragged  it  into  his  den  without  a  word  about  its  age !  Such  w  the  honor 
and  honesty  of  the  American  Press,  where  slavery  is  concerned ! 
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light  work,  but  after  the  fourth  month  of  their  pregnancy 
tliey  shall  not  be  compelled  to  work  in  the  fields  at  all. 
[How  different  the  practice  in  the  United  States !] 

"  Art.  166.  Four  months  after  their  delivery  they  shall 
resume  their  labors  in  the  fields,  but  shall  not  begin  work 
until  an  hour  after  sun-rise,  and  continue  until  eleven 
o'clock,  and  shall  work  in  the  afternoon  only  from  two 
o'clock  till  an  hour  before  sun-set. 

"Art.  190.  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  Fete-days  being 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  laborers,  they  are  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  their  work  on  other  days,  for  the  purposes  of 
dancing  or  amusement,  either  day  or  night ;  the  delin- 
quents in  such  cases  shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
three  days  for  the  first  offence,  and  for  six  days  for  every 
repetition  of  the  offence." 

No  person,  unless  totally  ignorant  of  our  southern  slave 
codes,  could  imagine  that  such  regulations  as  these  would 
make  the  condition  of  the  subjects  of  them  worse  than,  or  any 
where  nearly  as  bad  as,  that  of  the  slaves  in  the  United  States. 
But  when  we  turn  to  the  code  itself,  we  find  it  making 
abundant  provision  for  the  freedom  of  the  laborer  as  well 
as  the  security  of  his  compensation.  The  Code  Rural  con- 
sists of  six  general  heads,  or  laws,  which  are  divided  into 
chapters,  and  subdivided  into  202  articles.  The  first  law 
describes  the  class  of  citizens  who  shall  be  required  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  agriculture,  and  states  the  exceptions. 
The  3d  Article  is  as  follows :  "  All  the  citizens  being  bound 
to  give  thpir  aid  towards  supporting  the  state,  either  by 
their  services  or  their  industry  ;  those  who  shall  not  be  em- 
ployed in  civil  offices,  or  called  out  on  military  service; 
those  who  shall  not  be  engaged  in  any  business  sub- 
ject to  the  patent  ;*  those  who  shall  not  be  employed  as 
working  artificers,  or  as  domestic  servants,  those  who 
shall  not  be  employed  in  the  cutting  of  wood  for  exporta- 
tion ;  and  those  in  fine,  who  shall  not  be  able  to  show  that 
they  possess  the  means  of  subsistence,  shall  be  bound  to  cul- 
tivate the  earth."  People  are  not  permitted  to  leave  the 
country  and  reside  in  towns,  unless  they  can  show  that 
they  have  business  or  property  that  will  support  them.  All 
fines  and  forfeitures  under  100  dollars  are  inflicted  by  jus- 

•  A  tax  to  named  imposed  on  merchant*,  shop-keepers,  tradesmen,  Ac 
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tjces  of  the  peace,  over  that  sum  by  the  civil  tribunals. 
By  way  of  encouragement,  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  to 
the  most  successful  cultivators.  A  full  report  of  the  state  of 
agriculture,  and  suggestions  of  the  best  means  of  improving 
it,  are  required  of  the  officers  of  the  departments  once  every 
year.  The  second  law,  regulates  "  landmarks,  boundaries 
and  establishments ;"  it  provides  that  the  woods  shall  not  be 
cut  away  in  certain  places,  that  the  springs  and  fountains 
shall  be  planted  around  with  trees  to  promote  coolness,  that 
fires  shall  not  be  kindled  in  the  woods  or  old  canes  to  the 
detriment  of  others,  that  cattle  shall  be  kept  from  commit- 
ting depredations,  &c.  &c.  It  also  provides,  that  provisions 
shall  be  raised  on  each  estate  sufficient  for  all  the  laborers 
employed  on  it,  that  the  cultivators  who  work  for  one-fourth 
of  the  produce  shall  have  for  their  personal  use  a  garden  of 
provisions  to  be  cultivated  on  leisure  days,  that  the  dikes, 
reservoirs  and  conduits  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  shall 
be  kept  in  repair  by  joint  labor,  &c.  <fcc.  The  third  law 
treats  of  the  mutual  contracts  between  the  proprietors  or 
principal  renters,  and  the  cultivators  or  laborers.  The  terms 
of  contracts  are  different  for  different  branches  of  business, 
ranging  from  six  months  to  three  years.  The  contracting 
parties  are  "at  liberty  to  make  such  stipulations  as  they 
shall  judge  suitable,  provided  they  do  not  contravene  the  re- 
gulations of  the  present  code."  Proprietors  are  not  allowed 
to  employ  laborers  without  a  written  contract,  nor  to  em- 
ploy those  whose  previous  contracts  have  not  expired. 
When  the  contracts  are  made  by  laborers  individually,  the 
compensation  received  is  one-fourth  of  the  produce,  aside 
from  all  expenses,  and  aside  from  the  produce  of  the  gar- 
dens specially  allotted,  to  be  divided  among  all  the  laborers. 
When  the  contract  is  made  by  an  association  of  labors 
under  a  headman,  the  association  is  to  receive  one-half 
the  produce.  *The  periods  are  stated  at  which  the  avails 
shall  be  divided  in  the  case  of  each  crop.  The  56th,  57th 
and  58th  articles  detail  the  mode  in  which  the  division  shall 
be  made,  and  are  well  worth  perusal.  "  56.  When  the 
periods  arrive  for  dividing  the  proceeds  among  the  cultiva- 
tors, the  officer  of  the  rural  police  of  the  section  in  which 
the  plantation  is  situated,  shall  be  called  by  the  proprietor, 
chief  renter,  or  their  manager,  to  witness  the  division.  The 
account  of  the  articles  manufactured,  or  other  product! 
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reaped,  shall  be  exhibited,  with  a  certificate  of  the  price 
current,  and  one  from  the  purchaser  of  the  commodities 
mentioned  in  the  last  article.  The  list  of  persons  entitled 
to  share  shall  be  settled,  and  the  proceeds  shall  be  reckoned 
up. 

"  57.  Each  of  the  co-sharers  shall  be  inscribed  in  the  Dis- 
tribution List,  according  to  their  strength  and  activity  and 
the  time  they  have  worked,  either  in  the  first,  second,  or 
third  class.  And  the  monev  to  be  shared  shall  be  divided 
into  quarter  shares,  half  shares,  and  whole  shares.  The 
conductors  of  the  labors  contracted  for  at  one  fourth  of  the 
produce,  and  the  head  men  of  the  associations  laboring  for  a 
naif,  shall  each  have  three  whole  shares.  The  head  sugar- 
boilers,  the  head  wagoners,  and,  in  short,  the  head  of  each 
department  of  labor,  shall  have  two  shares.  The  good 
workers  of  the  first  class,  whether  men  or  women,  shall 
have  a  share  and  a  half ;  those  of  the  second,  one  share  ; 
those  of  the  third  three  quarters  of  a  share ;  children  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  have  made  themselves 
seviceable  according  to  their  capacities,  and  the  old  people 
who  can  only  work  moderately,  half  a  share ;  and  chil- 
dren from  nine  to  eleven  years,  who  have  been  occupied  ac- 
cording to  their  age  and  strength,  and  infirm  persons,  shall 
have  a  quarter  share.  The  broken  money,  arising  from  the 
formation  of  the  shares,  shall  go  to  augment  the  portion  of 
the  laborers  who  shall  have  displayed  the  greatest  punctu- 
ality and  perseverance  in  their  labors." 

"  58.  There  shall  be  furnished  to  the  laborers  daily  tick- 
ets, to  show  the  days  they  were  present  at  work.  Every 
week  their  daily  tickets  shall  be  withdrawn  and  replaced  by 
weekly  tickets,  which  shall  be  brought  into  account  when 
the  division  of  the  money,  arising  from  the  crops,  takes 
place." 

Permits  of  absence  may  be  given  by  the  proprietors, 
renters,  or  managers,  but  not  for  a  longer  time  than  eight 
days — When  a  longer  absence  is  desired  the  matter  is  re- 
ferred to  the  commandant  of  the  commune.  The  proprie- 
tors are  to  furnish  the  necessary  tools.  Regulations  are 
made  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  the  produce.  The  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  management  of  the  plantation  is  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  share  of  the  proprietor.  By  the  67th  article  "  Pro- 
prietors or  renters  are  bound,  under  penalty  from  five  to  fif- 
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teen  dollars,  to  agree  before  hand  with  a  medical  practition- 
er if  there  be  one  in  the  commune,  to  look  after  their  culti- 
vators, arid  to  furnish  tiic  necessary  medicines;  these  medi- 
cines being  furnished  gratis  to  the  cultivators  contracting  at 
a  fourth  ;  but  being  paid  for  at  cost  price,  when  furnished 
to  associations  working  for  half,  or  to  under-tenants. 

"63.  Proprietors  and  chief  renters  of  rural  properties,  must 
look  to  it  that  the  infant  children  on  the  property  shall  be 
well  taken  care  of.  To  this  end  one  or  more  females  shall  be 
properly  appointed  to  this  charge,  the  remuneration  for 
whose  attention  shall  be  paid  by  the  cultivators,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  their  children." 

The  obligations  of  the  cultivators  are  also  stated,  they 
are  to  be  "obedient  and  respectful  to  the  proprietors  and 
renters  with  whom  they  have  contracted,  as  well  as  to 
the  managers."  They  arc  to  be  punctual  and  not  leave 
their  labors  without  permission,  except  from  Saturday  morn- 
ing till  Monday  at  sunrise.  They  are  to  render  their  servi- 
ces in  the  transportation  of  the  produce,  the  proprietor  or 
chief  renter  furnishing  the  moans  of  transport.  Rules  are 
enacted  hi  regard  to  sub-contracts.  Soldiers  and  other  per- 
sons in  the  service  of  the  state  are  allowed  to  cultivate  on 
shares  on  the  same  terms  as  others ;  and  they  may  also 
work  by  the  week,  the  month,  or  the  job  if  they  prefer. 
This  regulation  is  admirably  adapted  to  counteract  the  evils 
of  the  large  military  establishment  maintained  in  Hayti. 
This  lawclosos  with  a  chapter  on  "  the  method  of  termina- 
ting difficulties  between  proprietors,  renters,  managers,  cul- 
tivators, associated  person?,  sub-tenants,  <Jrc,"  which  we 
fancy  would  look  very  oddly  in  any  slave  code.  We  quote 
it  entire. 

"81.  When  differences  shall  arise  between  agricultural 
proprietors,  principal  renters,  managers,  and  cultivators,  as- 
sociated for  a  half,  or  sub-tenants,  the  parties  shall  first  carry 
their  complaints  or  claims  before  the  officer  of  Rural  Po- 
lice of  the  section,  who,  assisted,  if  need  be,  by  the  Council 
of  Agriculture  of  the  quarter,  shall  forthwith  employ  him- 
self in  amicably  terminating  the  differences,  as  far  as  they 
may  be  within  his  province. 

"  82.  In  cases  where  the  differences  are  of  a  nature  not 
to  be  decided  by  the  officer  of  Rural  Police,  assisted  by  the 
Council  of  Agriculture,  he  shall  call  upon  the  parties  to 
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choose  arbiters,  within  the  section,  to  settle  and  decide  their 
differences. 

"  83.  In  cases  where  the  differences  cannot  thus  be  set- 
tled by  arbitration  on  the  spot,  or  when  the  parties  shall  not 
have  named  arbiters,  the  officer  of  Rural  Police  shall  wait 
till  Saturday  or  Sunday  in  order  to  send  the  parties  before 
the  Justice  of  Peace  of  the  commune.  The  whole  must  be 
concluded  in  the  space  of  six  days  at  most. 

84.  The  Justice  of  Peace  shall  be  bound  to  decide  the 
difference,  and  shall  not  be  at  liberty,  under  pain  of  being 

Eunished  for  a  denial  of  justice,  to  allege  the  silence  of  the 
iw  on  the  cause  brought  before  him  for  his  decision. 

"  85.  The  Justice  ot  Peace  shall  be  bound  to  pronounce 
within  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  utmost,  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  parties." 

The  fourth  law  regards  the  establishment  and  regulation 
of  farms  for  breeding  cattle,  and  the  contracts  between  the 
proprietors  or  renters,  and  laborers  on  the  same. 

The  fifth  law  regards  the  care  and  management  of  the 
animals,  and  the  damage  they  may  do  in  the  fields,  and  is 
characterized  by  justice  nnd  sound  sense. 

The  sixth  law  establishes  and  regulates  the  Rural  Police. 
Hayti  is  divided  into  departments.  The  departments  axe 
subdivided  into  communes;  and  these  again  into  rural  sec- 
tions. The  military  commandant  of  each  department  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  decay  of  agriculture  and  the  execution  of 
the  Code  Rural  within  his  department.  The  commandant 
of  each  commune  is  responsible  for  his  commune;  and  the 
officer  of  rural  police  in  each  section  is  responsible  for  his 
lection.  These  officers  are  to  make  regular  inspections  and 
accurate  returns  of  the  population  and  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture. The  rural  section  is  limited  to  about  four  square 
leagues  in  the  plains,  and  in  the  mountains,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  Each  officer  of  such  a  section  has 
under  his  command  three  rural  guards.  Thus  there  is  one 
military  man  to  every  square  league.  The  same  law  estab- 
lishes in  every  commune  a  Council  of  Agriculture  for  cer- 
tain specified  purposes.  The  object  of  the  Rural  Police  is 
stated  to  be,  1.  To  repress  vagrancy.  2.  To  maintain  or- 
der and  assiduity  in  the  labors  of  the  field.  3.  The  disci- 
pline of  the  laboring  population.  4.  The  making  and  re- 
pairing public  and  private  roads,    it  was  in  this  portion  of 
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the  Code  Rural  that  the  West  India  slaveholders  found  the 
articles  at  which  they  were  so  much  horror  stricken,  and 
which  their  American  copyists  profess  to  believe  so  much 
worse  than  the  American  slave  code.  Yet  they  have  found 
nothing  of  whips,  or  chains  or  irresponsible  masters.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  coercion,  which  figures  so  largely  in 
their  comments,  is,  that  persons  who  have  no  other  visible 
means  of  living,  must  work  on  the  farms  under  proprietor! 
of  their  own  choice,  or  on  the  roads  under  the  rural  police. 
They  must  not  leave  the  plantation  without  permission. 
The  slavery  advocates  would  have  us  infer  from  the  arti- 
cles which  they  do  extract,  that  by  others  which  they  do 
not  extract  the  laborers  are  subject  to  a  discipline  similar 
to  that  of  slavery.  Yet  the  only  article  on  the  subject, 
and  which  they  were  careful  to  omit,  is  this :  "  189.  Every 
act  of  disobedience  or  insult,  on  the  part  of  a  workman 
commanded  to  do  any  work  which  he  has  engaged  U 
do  by  a  reciprocal  contract  or  agreement,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  imprisonment,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
case,  and  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Justice  of  Peaa 
of  the  commune."  The  remainder  of  the  code  is  occupied 
with  detailed  regulations  in  regard  to  the  making  ana  re- 
pairing of  the  roads. 

This  code  passed  the  Chamber  of  Commons,  at  Port  an 
Prince,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1826,  it  passed  the  Senate  on 
the  4th,  and  received  the  signature  of  President  Boyer  oi 
the  6th  of  the  succeeding  May.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Secretary-General  In^inac,  assisted  by  a  committee 
of  the  legislature.  After  this  review,  exceedingly  brief 
compared  with  the  code  itself,  we  feel  no  fear  that  the  read- 
er will  disagree  with  us,  when  we  pronounce  it  a  perfect 
contrast  to  the  American  Slave  code.  The  most  literally 
rigid  execution  of  the  Code  Rural  could  by  no  possibility 
produce  any  thing  like  the  misery  which  is  the  daily  and 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  American  system  of  coercion. 

But  does  it  not  show  that  emancipated  slaves  will  not 
work  without  compulsion — that  they  will  not  work  for 
mere  wages  7  Certainly  not.  The  whole  code  is  built  on 
the  supposition  that  they  will  work  for  wages.  Its  coercive 
power  is  well  adapted  to  correct  individual  cases  of  idleness 
or  vagrancy  which  might  be  expected  to  abound  among 
such  a  population  as  that  of  Hayti,  so  released  from  the 
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yoke,  but  it  would  be  utterly  impotent  to  secure  the  industry 
of  a  people  generally  averse  to  labor.  Who  are  the  agents 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  so  called  coercion  ? 
They  are  chiefly  persons  chosen  by  the  laborers  themselves 
and  chosen  from  among  themselves.  The  very  conduc- 
teurs,  or,  as  the  slaveholders  insist  upon  translating  it,  the 
drivers,  are  chosen  by  the  laborers  whom  they  are  to  con- 
duct. The  whole  code  is  the  work  of  a  legislature  chosen 
by  the  people,  the  majority  of  whom  are  the  laborers  them- 
selves. If  then  it  is  a  case  of  coercion,  it  is  a  case  where 
the  people  coerce  themselves.  Alas  !  what  idle  wretches 
the  people  of  Hayti  must  be — they  have  to  farce  themselves 
to  labor  ! 

The  Code  Rural  of  Hayti,  so  far  as  coercion  is  concerned, 
is  certainly  not,  as  our  learned  editors  have  affirmed,  "  with- 
out example  in  any  nation."  The  British  law  is  remarkably 
parallel,  and  the  advocates  of  slavery  might  as  well  infer 
from  that,  that  the  British  yeomanry  are  "  in  a  condition 
little  different  from  that  of  slaves."  Says  Sir  William  Black- 
stone,  in  his  "Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England," 
u  All  single  men  between  twelve  years  old  and  sixty,  and 
married  ones  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  all  single  wo- 
men between  twelve  and  forty,  not  having  any  visible  liveli- 
hood, are  compellable  by  two  justices,  to  go  out  to  service  in 
husbandry,  or  certain  specific  trades  for  the  promotion  of 
honest  industry."  Again,  "  A  third  species  of  servants  are 
laborers,  who  are  only  hired  by  the  day  or  the  week,  and  do 
not  live  intra  mcenia,  as  part  of  the  family ;  concerning 
whom  the  statutes  before  cited,  (5  Eliz.  c.  4.  and  6  Geo.  IIL 
e.  26,)  have  made  many  very  good  regulations :  1.  Directing 
that  all  persons  who  have  no  visible  effects  may  be  com- 
pelled to  work.  2.  Defining  how  long  they  must  continue 
to  work  in  summer  and  in  winter  :  3.  Punishing  such  as 
leave  or  desert  their  work  :  4.  Empowering  the  Justices  at 
Sessions j  or  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  to  settle  their  wages: 
6.  Inflicting  penalties  upon  such  as  either  give  or  exact 
more  wages  than  are  so  settled."    Book  I.  p.  427. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Code  Rural  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  truth  that  legislators  are  prone  to  legis- 
late too  much,  but  it  exhibits  a  wise  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends,  and  a  provision  for  contingencies  which  could  have 
resulted  only  from  great  experience  or  marvellous  penetra- 
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tion.  It  does  infinite  credit  to  Hayti.  What  nation,  not 
advanced  to  the  summit  of  civilization,  has  produced  a  code 
more  justly  and  philosophically  adapted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  framed.  To  those  who  are  clamorous  after  ft 
?'plan  by  which  slavery  can  be  abolished  without  producing 
greater  evils,"  we  commend  the  Code  Rural  of  Hayti,  with 
all  its  "  horrors."  If  American  slaveholders  will  adopt  that, 
we  will  cease  our  interference  with  their  coercion  to-morrow, 

IV.   THE    HORRORS    OF    IDLENESS. 

Says  James  Franklin,  "  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  Hayti 
presents  no  instance  in  which  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is 
successfully  carried  on  without  the  application  of  force  to 
constrain  the  laborer."  p.  7.  Again,  "I  declare  it  to  be  my 
firm  conviction,  that  unless  coercion  be  resorted  to,  the  ne- 
gro will  not  labor.  The  impulse  for  indulging  in  sloth  and 
indolence  is  too  irresistible,  and  it  will  not  be  in  the  power 
of  the  government  to  make  any  progress  in  agricultural 
labor,  except  it  be  done  by  actual  force."  p.  343.  And 
again,  "  It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  local  authorities 
in  Hayti  are  individuals  without  decision,  and  too  apt  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  the  people  ;  mere  nonentities,  without 
resolution  sufficient  to  command  obedience  in  their  several 
districts,  although  invested  with  power  to  commit,  or  inflict 
summary  punishment.  Hence  there  is  much  reason  to  pre- 
sume that  the  enactments  of  the  Code  Rural  will  becon* 
inefficacious  for  a  more  general  and  extensive  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  that  agricultural  pursuits  will  be  not  the  least 
encouraged  or  promoted  by  its  clauses,  because  the  task  of 
enforcing  them  devolves  on  the  very  imbecile  class  of  per- 
sons who  constitute  the  executive  part  of  the  government" 
p.  363.  So  it  seems  that  the  coercion  that  has  made  such 
a  terrible  figure  in  the  "  horrors  of  the  Code  Rural,"  is  only 
potential,  not  actual.  The  charge  now  is  that  of  Pharaon 
against  the  Israelites — "  Ye  are  idle,  ye  are  idle."  And  this 
idleness,  too,  is  the  result  of  emancipation  !  for  says  our 
author  in  this  connection,  "  It  is  indisputable  that  the  de- 
claration of  freedom  to  the  slave  population  of  Hayti  waf 
the  ruin  of  the  country."  It  is  consoling  however  to  learn 
from  the  same  candid  and  philosophical  traveler,  that  this 
ruin  does  not  involve  the  starvation  of  the  people,  nor  j»  it 
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conclusive  against  the  practicability  of  labor  for  wages  w 
the  United  States,  he  says,  "  there  cannot  be  a  greater  dis- 
tinction between  two  classes  of  people  than  there  is  between 
the  free  laborers  in  Hayti  and  those  of  Cuba  and  the  South- 
ern States  of  North  America.  *  *  *  In  the  United  States 
the  incitements  to  labor  are  great,  the  most  important  being 
that  of  want ;  and  until  the  Haytians  are  impelled  by  a 
stimulus  equally  powerful,  they  will  not  work ;  and  that 
such  a  stimulus  will  be  found  is  not  probable,  while  we  know 
that  the  labor  of  a  few  days  will  furnish  a  negro  with 
sustenance  for  a  month." 

Fortified  by  such  consolation,  we  are  prepared  to  encounter 
with  tolerable  composure  the  grievous  jeremiads  of  our 
American  editors.  Alas !  they  exclaim,  "  from  the  day  of 
their  emancipation  to  the  present,  the  population  for  the 
most  part,  has  been  idle  and  worthless."  "St.  Domingo 
was  the  garden  of  the  new  world — the  richest  of  the  Indies. 
But  its  villas  have  gone  to  ruin,  and  its  fields  run  to  waste. 
Thorns  and  briars  have  clothed  their  gardens,  and  the  plan, 
tations  have  been  barren  from  idleness."*  Yes,  those  de- 
lectable old  villas,  where  30,000  white  nabobs  reveled  in 
luxury  at  the  expense  of  450,000  black  laborers  in  the  fields, 
have  gone  to  ruin,  and  we  shall  presently  see  wherefore ; 
but  for  the  honor  of  freedom  and  republicanism,  we  might 
add,  if  we  could  believe  this  editor,  that  the  idleness  which 
has  produced  those  naughty  "  thorns  and  briars"  has  oc- 
curred under  a  government  that  " has  ever  been  despotic" 
We  have  always  believed  in  the  impotency  of  despotism  to 
produce  industry.  But  unfortunately  the  sagacious  pro- 
slavery  traveler,  above  quoted,  spoils  both  the  despotism 
and  the  idleness.  He  says,  "  The  system  pursued  hy  the 
Haytian  government  respecting  the  disposal  of  its  lands 
seems  to  be  erroneous.  Allotting  it  out  in  small  grants  of 
tan  or  fifteen  acres,t  is  an  injudicious  measure :  it  only  tends 
towards  extending  and  perpetuating  the  evil  and  pernicious 
habits  of  the  people.  When  a  negro  obtains  a  grant  of  a 
small  tract  of  land,  he  cares  little  about  the  cultivation  of  it 
beyond  the  production  of  enough  for  his  own  immediate 
wants,  and  those  wants  are  trifling.  Two  or  three  hours 
labor  in  each  week  will  suffice  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of 

*  New- Vork  Commercial  Advertiser,  September  24, 1634. 

t  FN*  earrmux,  orJlfUtn  acres  it  the  smallest  grant  that  can  be  mads. 
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culture  required  to  produce  food  enough  for  himself. — *  *  *  * 
Such  being  the  case,  and  known  to  be  so  by  the  govern- 
ment, it  is  enough  to  suprise  one  that  they  should  parcel  out 
their  lands  in  this  way,  because,  even  under  the  Code  Ru- 
ral, the  person  holding  it,  is  no  longer  a  laborer  but  a  pro- 
prietor, and  is  not  therefore  amenable  to  it.  Had  the 
government  proceeded  differently,  and  let  the  estates  to  farm 
as  they  were  originally  laid  out,  so  many  petty  proprietors 
would  not  have  existed,  but  would  have  remained  amena- 
ble to  the  law  for  enforcing  cultivation.  From  this  unwise 
system  laborers  are  scarce  in  Hayti,  and  the  few  that  are  to 
be  obtained  are  the  worst  of  characters,  negroes  so  abandoned 
as  not  to  have  been  considered  worthy  of  inheriting  a  patch 
of  land.  Hayti  abounds  with  these  small  proprietors  ;  their 
patches  of  land,  with  their  huts  upon  them,  are  generally 
situate  in  the  mountains,  in  the  recesses,  or  on  the  most  ele- 
vated parts,  on  spots,  as  the  poet  has  described  them,  cthe 
most  inaccessible  by  shepherds  trod.'*  They  are  therefore 
lost  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture :  their  cultivation  does 
not  extend  beyond  vegetables  for  the  market  in  their  vicinity, 
added  to  which  they  furnish  an  occasional  supply  of  port, 
poultry,  and  wild  pigeons."  p.  343.  A  most  amiable  "des- 
potism" this  of  Hayti,  after  all !  Even  the  coercion  of  its 
Code  Rural,  such  as  it  is,  extends  only  to  laborers  of  the 
"  worst  characters."  The  rest  are  all  made  proprietors, 
by  small  grants  of  land  from  the  government , — an  ad- 
mirable plan  one  would  think,  to  encourage  good  order  and 
industry.  But  we  learn  from  Mr.  Franklin  that  by  thif 
"injudicious  measure"  the  people  "are  lost  for  the  purposes 
of  agriculture,"  being  rendered  so  idle  as  only  to  supply  their 
own  wants  and  "the  markets  in  their  vicinity" !  The  la- 
mentable indolence  of  the  Hay  tians.  therefore  turns  out  to  be  a 
mere  preference  to  labor  moderately  for  themselves  on  their 
own  freeholds,  instead  of  being  worked  to  skeletons  in  the 
boiling  houses  and  distilleries  of  large  sugar  estates,  chiefly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors  thereof.  Such  indolence  if 
truly  censurable  by  us,  in  a  country  where  "  the  pursuit  of 
happiness"  is  not  considered  an  "  inalienable  right,"  but  a 
K  rhetorical  flourish"! 

Thus  have  we  seen  from  one  of  the  most  venal  and  tbw> 

•  Ah,  indeed!  were  the  estate!  "originally  laid  out"  in  themottnfe&u?  V 
not,  whata  toe*  to  Hayti,  to  have  ite  wild  mountain!  cultivated  by  l»aidy  ftwwil 
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oughly  trained  witnesses  of  the  pro-slavery  party,  that  the 
Haytians  live  happily  under  laws  that  respect  the  rights  and 
liberty  of  all.  No  matter  what  has  become  of  the  exports, 
the  people  are  free  and  happy  under  a  government  which 
"  submits  to  their  will"  and  is  the  servant  of  their  interests. 
This  is  conclusive  of  all  that  we  need  establish  ;  but  this  is 
not  the  end  of  the  argument.  Franklin  has  developed 
means  and  measures,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  which 
he  and  his  party  may  sneer  at  as  much  as  they  please,  but 
which  every  wise  man  will  perceive  to  be  wisely  adapted  to 
produce  the  best  results  on  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  people.  These  results  Franklin  himself  is  not  able  al- 
together to  conceal,  as  he  goes  through  the  island  weep- 
and  wailing  over  the  dilapidated  villas  and  ruined  carriage- 
roads  of  the  old  planters,  and  turning  up  his  aristocratic 
nose  at  the  "  little  patches"  of  their  ci-devant  slaves.    To 

five  the  reader  a  lull  view  of  what  we  refer  to,  we  must 
ring  forward  a  witness  from  the  other  side, — a  traveler 
who  visited  Hayti  in  1830  at  the  expense  of  the  London 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  extracts  from  whose  journal  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporters  for  March  and  April, 
1831.  If  it  be  objected  that  this  witness  is  as  much  a.  paid 
one  as  the  other,  the  reader  will  still  have  the  satisfaction 
to  perceive  that  at  least  in  the  matter  of  self-consistency, 
and  consistency  with  the  laws  of  human  nature,  as  well  as 
in  good  English,  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  made  by  far  the 
better  bargain. 

Says  this  traveler,  writing  from  Port  au  Prince,  u  The 
market  on  Saturday,  which  extends  over  to  Sunday  morn- 
ing, presents  an  assemblage  of  people  who  have  no  affinity 
with  the  laboring  population  of  the  slave  colonies,  but  that 
which  they  derive  from  their  common  African  origin. 
There  is  the  black  skin  and  the  woolly  hair,  but  there  is  an 
elevation  of  character  in  the  features,  which  indicates  the 
working  of  better  motives  than  fear  and  submission." 

"Some  writers  have  affirmed  that  theuntractable  idleness 
of  the  Haytians  has  led  them  to  consult  their  ease  in  all 
things.  If  this  be  so,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  operation 
of  the  motive  in  the  preservation  of  that  robust  health  and  vi- 
sor, which  it  seems  to  secure  to  parent  and  child,  through  the 
diminished  toil  they  enjoy,  and  by  means  of  the  possession 
of  numerous  well  trained  and  strong-limbed  asses  and  horses 
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on  which  they  are  seen  riding  to  market,  and  bringing  down 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  agricultural  products  for  sale.  The 
excellent  training  of  the  ass,  called  here  the  bourrique,  ex- 
cites no  less  admiration  than  his  large  size,  and  the  sleek  and 
glossy  condition  of  his  make.  As  his  great  utility  secures 
him  from  ill  treatment,  he  is  neither  slow,  stupid,  nor  head- 
strong. Trains  of  from  three  to  six  tied  together  trot  on 
unstimulated  by  word  or  blow  from  the  owner,  who  rides 
on  one  animal,  with  perhaps  his  wife  on  a  second,  and  his 
lusty  and  helpful  boy  on  another.  The  herds  of  these  ani- 
mals must  be  immense.'' 

"  I  shall  not  here  descant  upon  the  fact  so  well  known, 
that  an  article  of  the  constitution  declared  that,  '  au  premier 
coup  de  canon  d'  alarme,  les  villes  disparaitront,  et  la  na- 
tion se  levera  ;'*  but  it  is  clear  that  this  circumstance  alone 
must  have  been  sufficient  to  influence  the  small  proprietors 
in  fixing  their  locations,  even  so  near  the  city  and  seat  of 
government,  in  the  mountains,  rather  than  in  the  plains, 
fertile  as  they  are." 

"The  cultivation  of  the  range  of  mountains  from  Point 
Lamentin  to  the  valley  of  the  Cul  de  Sac,  on  the  South  side 
of  Port  au  Prince,  is,  at  this  time  much  more  extensive 
than  it  ever  was  in  the  period  of  its  colonial  history.  The 
plains  were  the  source  of  such  abundant  profit  for  the  in- 
dustry of  the  proprietor,  that  the  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
borhood were  comparatively  neglected.  At  present  they 
are  covered  with  a  thousand  small  settlements,  appropriated 
to  coffee  and  provisions,  and  fruits  and  vegetables,  in  which 
all  have  secured  for  their  fields  the  advantages  of  irrigative 
under  the  surveillance  of  a  rural  police,  which  regulates 
diligently  the  arrangement  and  proper  keeping  of  these  im- 
portant water  courses.  On  the  very  spot  where  Christophe, 
as  recently  as  in  the  time  of  the  nascent  republic  of  Petion, 
after  clearing  away  brushwood  and  forest  trees  planted  his 
batteries,  and  unsuccessfully  invested  the  city,  the  cottage 
of  the  humble  cultivator  is  seen,  or  the  substantial  country 
seat  of  the  Haytian  merchant  has  been  erected.  All  thaw 
are  new  plantations." 

"  1  will  just  briefly  notice  that  the  planters  here  concen- 
trate their  agriculture  in  little  space.    They  take  off  a  crop 

•  At  the  first  report  of  the  alarm  pin,  the  cities  •hall  disappear,  and  the  HD* 
shall  rise  in  anna.    Constitution  of  Dessalines  1905. 
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of  corn  between  their  canes,  and  plant  peas,  potatoes  (not 
the  p5mm3  de  terre,  but  the  true  patata  of  the  Indians,) 
and  maize  on  the  same  field.  They  gather  their  peas  be- 
fore their  potatoes  are  lit,  and  dig  the  potatoes  before  the 
corn  ripens  and  shells  its  grain — so  that  much  is  effected  in 
very  little  compass.  Food  of  all  kinds,  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble, is  four  times  cheaper  here  than  in  Jamaica." 

"  The  patches  of  cornfields  which  spot  the  forests  of  the 
mountains,  the  thick  groves  of  the  bananas  which  line  the 
hollows  of  the  steeps,  and  the  shrubby  breaks  of  coffee 
trees  which  here  and  there  diversify  the  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion of  hill  and  valley,  are  the  agricultural  wealth  that  con- 
ceal the  domestic  haunts  of  the  Haytian  husbandmen. — It  is 
only  when  the  traveller  opens  some  angle  of  the  ravines, 
that  he  sees  the  cottage  itself,  situated  upon  some  small  pla- 
teau within  the  hollow,  and  commanding  its  own  stream  of 
clear  and  limpid  waters  trenched  along  the  upland  surface 
of  its  own  little  quiet  property  for  the  purposes  of  fertility 
or  refreshment." 

"  Before  uusadling  our  horses,  with  the  intention  of  rest- 
ing for  the  night  at  Moquet,  we  had  seized  the  opportunity, 
while  yet  there  was  an  hour  of  departing  sunshine,  to  ride 
out  and  view  the  cultivation  of  the  adjacent  estates  east- 
ward. Well-trimmed  hedge  rows  lined  the  public  road  on 
which  we  traveled,  and  I  heard  with  interest,  that  these 
were  the  enclosures  of  some  small  sugar  farms,  the  subdivi- 
rions  of  a  concessionary  grant  to  a  military  person,  whose 
family  had  now  parcelled  the  inheritance  in  little  properties. 
They  had  their  separate  cottages  sheltered  by  the  luxuriant 
foliage  of  the  shrubs  and  trees  that  administer  food  and  re- 
freshment in  the  tropics.  They  depended  on  the  mills  of 
their  wealthier  neighbors  for  the  means  of  converting  the 
crop  into  a  commodity  for  sale,  and  in  that  dependance  tilled 
their  little  fields,  with  a  sure  reckoning  of  their  sugar  pro- 
ceeds, beside  what  they  reaped  in  the  shape  of  corn,  yams, 
pttatas,  manioc,  grass  and  green  vegetables  for  the  weekly 
market." 

"  The  Haytians  very  justly  observe,  that  whatever  ques- 
tions may  be  raised  as  to  whether  their  life  is  one  of  well 
directed  industry,  or  of  carelessness,  sloth,  and  ease,  they 
can  point  to  the  fact  that  there  is  impressed  on  the  people 
the  habit  of  good  manners,  and  of  attention  to  their  peraon- 

37 
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el  appearance,  as  a  striking  circumstance  within  the  reach 
of  the  most  superficial  inquirers." 

"  Between  the  Bahamas  and  north  coast  of  Hayti,  then 
is  a  great  trade  recently  opened,  by  a  proclamation  of  Sir 
O.  Murray's,  the  prohibition  of  the  act  not  extending  to 
these  islands ;  and  no  injury  has  occurred  to  the  morals 
and  political  feeling  of  the  slaves  of  the  Bahamas,  who 
come  and  go  freely,  for  they  find  that  Hayti  is  not  a  coon* 
try  in  which  the  people  live  without  labor." 

«  We  arrived  in  Port  au  Prince  by  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  passing  through  a  numerous  train  of  country 
people,  composed  of  old  and  young,  aged  persons,  youths, 
maidens,  and  children,  all  speeding  away  on  their  loaded 
horses  and  asses,  to  the  Saturday  market.  Some  had  come 
down  from  as  far  as  Mirebalais,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  to 
sell  and  buy  for  their  household  wants." 

"  Port  au  Prince,  though  by  no  means  a  handsome  town, 
is,  at  this  day,  in  style  and  one  may  say  in  splendor,  far  so* 
perior  to  what  it  was  in  the  colonial  period  of  its  histo» 
ry  *  f  *  One  third  of  the  city,  eight  years  ago,  fell  by  the 
destructive  element.  Industry  has  in  a  great  measure  re- 
paired this  calamity,  but  the  marks  are  not  entirely  oblite- 
rated. *  *  *  *  The  city  of  Port  au  Prince  covers  a  large 
space  of  ground.  It  is  certainly  nearly,  if  not  quite  as 
large  as  Kingston,  in  Jamaica ;  being  a  full  mile  in  extent, 
from  the  portal  of  St.  Joseph  to  the  barrier  of  Leogane ;  bat 
it  is  not  estimated  to  contain  more  than  from  twenty  to 
25,000  inhabitants,  whereas  Kingston  contains  from  thirty 
to  40,000,  a  slave  community  permitting  the  free  to  have 
about  them  many  attendants,  so  that  each  house  is  more 
numerously  tenanted. 

"  The  city  of  the  Cape  is  indeed  nothing  but  the  shell  of 
its  ancient  grandeur ;  but  even  here,  where  restoration 
promises  the  least,  the  eye  is  cheered  by  the  sight  of  work- 
men engaged  in  rebuilding,  in  an  equally  showy  and  sub- 
stantial style,  some  of  the  ancient  private  edifices.  *  *  *  In- 
dividual enterprise  is  doing  its  best  to  restore  the  mined 
dwellings  to  a  habitable  condition,  and  the  roofless  walls, 
that  pretty  plentifully  intersperse  the  city,  standing  out  like 
ragged  beggars  amid  well-dressed  company,  as  if  their  de- 
cayed gentility  had  entitled  them  to  be  tolerated,  are  dailf 
diminishing  in  number.'9 
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Thi3  traveler  bears  uniform  testimony  to  the  industry 
and  enterprise  of  ttie  cultivators,  and  independent  farmers 
throughout  the  country  at  the  same  time  that  he  admits 
the  indolence  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
towns — a  class  that  exists  in  every  country  and  is  always 
greatly  enlarged  by  military  operations.  He  also  states  the 
results  of  his  very  careful  and  particular  inquiry  into  the 
actual  working  of  the  Code  Rural ;  and  they  correspond 
satisfactorily  with  what  any  sensible  and  unprejudiced  per- 
son would  expect  from  the  code  itself.  As  a  fair  example 
of  the  larger  estates  cultivated  according  to  the  regulations 
of  that  code,  we  gave  at  some  length  our  traveler's  minute 
and  graphic  description*  of  Chateau  Blond,  the  estate  of 
General  Lerebour,  the  commandant  of  Port  au  Prince. 

"  We  entered  a  straight,  wide  roadway  of  the  plantation, 
having  the  refreshing  verdure  of  the  canefields,  and  the 
dome  and  turret  of  the  sugar  mills  before  us,  and  leaving 
on  the  left  hand  as  we  passed  a  small  group  of  cottages, 
the  dwellings  of  the  cultivators.  They  stood  towards  the 
open  fields,  sheltered  only  by  the  vegetation  of  the  banana, 
and  though  spacious  were  neither  uniform  nor  particularly 
neat.  An  aged  man  repairing  the  gateway,  and  one  or  two 
fine  featured,  healthy  bodied,  cheerful,  well  dressed  negres* 
ses,  who  accosted  us  with  courtesy  and  passed  on,  and  a 
couple  of  little  children  playing  in  the  dust,  were  the  only 
inhabitants  that  we  met.  The  fields  extended  themselves 
far  away  to  the  right  and  were  covered  with  canes  of  con- 
siderable bulk.  Here  and  there  gardens  of  the  cultivator* 
containing  the  patata  and  yam,  the  maize  and  the  manioc, 
were  intermingled  with  the  sugar  canes  forming  occasional 
patches  planted  with  great  order  and  regularity.  The  Bell- 
come  mountain  lowered  before  us  domed  in  the  rich  ver- 
dure and  diversified  with  the  variety  of  aspects  which  the 
broken  cnltivation  of  its  many  small  detached  settlements 
cave  to  it.  The  barren  cliffs  forming  the  gorge  of  the  val- 
ley, through  which  the  Grande  Riviere  descended,  formed  a 
remarkable  feature  in  the  distant  landscape.  Hills  of  steep 
ascent  and  of  vast  altitude  rose  to  the  clouds,  dark,  shadowy 

•  The  reader  will  understand  that  the  irrepressible  luxuriance  of  this  traveler's 
style,  like  that  of  the  tropical  vegetation,  is  the  natural  consequence  of  his  being 
born  under  a  more  ardent  sun  than  ours.  We  suppose  him  to  be  a  native  of  Ja- 
maica. But  his  journal  is  replete  with  evidence  that  he  depended  upon  his  senses, 
and  not  upon  his  theories,  for  his  facts. 
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and  hazy,  forming  a  back  ground  to  the  tilled  fields  in 
which  the  dark  leaved  abricot  and  the  plumes  of  the  palm* 
nobilis  in  the  gardens  of  Chateau  Blond,  seemed  almost  the 
only  trees  that  relieved  the  transition  from  the  plains  to  the 
mountains. 

"  The  proprietor's  residence,  and  the  mills,  and  boiling 
house,  with  the  aqueduct,  a  canal  of  wood,  supported  on 
columns  of  mason  work,  form  altogether  a  quadrangle  en* 
closing  the  workshops  of  the  estate,  such  as  the  smithy 
and  place  for  the  mill-wright.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  en- 
closure is  the  polygonal  dome  erected  over  a  steam  sugar 
mill  of  eight  horse  power,  turning  horizontal  rollers ;  while 
to  the  right  stands  a  water  mil)  with  vertical  ones  ;  between 
them  is  the  boiling  house  with  a  turret  in  the  centre.  The 
whole  of  these  buildings  are  of  mason  work,  and  construct- 
ed not  merely  substantially  but  elegantly.  The  aqueduct 
on  one  side,  and  a  balustrade  stone  fence  on  the  other,  shuts 
in  the  quadrangle.  Within  this  space  may  be  said  to  be  the 
sugar  works.  The  proprietor's  residence,  a  neat  cottage 
edifice  erected  on  a  platform  of  terrace  work,  with  many  a 
flowery  shrub  around  it,  and  with  the  usual  accompaniment 
of  the  embowered  bath  formed  of  the  close  coup  d'  air  (a 
species  of  convolvulus),  clustering  with  its  lilac  tinted  sa- 
ver blossoms,  overlooked  the  whole  economy  of  the  mill- 
yard.  The  whole  estate  contains  ninety  carreaus  of  land, 
about  two  hundred  acres,  the  principal  portion  of  which  an 
planted  in  canes,  the  rest  in  provisions.  About  two  hundred 
men,  women  and  children  in  all,  are  located  upon  it. 

"  The  island  of  Jamaica  does  not  exhibit  a  plantation 
better  established  than  Chateau  Blond :  whether  we  consid- 
er the  resources  of  the  land,  or  the  mechanical  economy 
by  which  those  resources  arc  commanded,  it  is  a  splendid 
establishment. 

"Every  thing  is  new, — the  mills,  the  boiling  house,  the 
aqueducts,  the  cottage  residence,  all  are  the  production  oft 
few  years  of  slow  but  constant  labor,  unassisted  by  any  pe- 
cuniary loan,  and  unincumbered  by  a  mortgage.  In  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  number  of  laborers  to"  get  in  the 
crop  of  an  estate,  the  proprietor  of  Chateau  Blond  has  de- 
cided that  it  will  be  judicious  to  accelerate  the  speed  of  the 
boiling  house,  by  increasing  the  products  of  the  mill 
With  this  view  he  has  availed  himself  on  either  band  of 
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water  and  steam  machinery,  it  being  easier  to  boil  quick,  so 
as  to  check  fermentation,  than  to  grind  quick,  so  as  to  give 
full  occupation  to  the  boilers.  As  these  mills  do  their  work 
simultaneously,  the  souring  of  the  canes  by  accumulation 
is  avoided. 

"  The  machinery  of  this  estate,  erected  at  very  consider- 
able expense,  is  designed  not  merely  for  the  supply  of  its 
own  wants  in  the  elaboration  of  sugar,  but  for  those  of  the 
neighboring  plantations  which  may  be  without  the  means 
of  manufacturing  that  article.  The  mulcture,  to  use  an  old 
feudal  term,  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  the  mill  is  one-fourth 
of  the  inspissated  juice  when  boiled  into  the  syrup  of  the 
third  copper.  The  law  limits  him  to  one-fifth  in  his  con- 
tracts with  his  cultivator,  but  with  any  other  class  of  per- 
sons he  is  at  liberty  to  bargain  as  he  can.  In  the  fore  part 
of  the  week  during  crop  time  they  cut  their  canes,  and  grind 
them  off  when  a  sufficiency  is  accumulated.  The  laborers, 
men  and  women,  in  the  mill  and  the  boiling  house,  per- 
form their  work  occasionally  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 
Their  scheme  of  cultivation  is  to  allot  themselves  by  fami- 
lies, and  to  cultivate  unitedly  one  division  of  the  estate,  re- 
ceiving the  reward  of  their  labor  in  a  portion  of  what  they 
cultivate  and  manufacture  in  their  division,  according  to  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Code  Rural.  It  frequently  occurs  that 
the  number  of  persons,  thus  associated,  are  not  able  to  pro- 
ceed with  sufficient  celerity  in  the  work  of  grinding  and 
boiling  the  proceeds  of  the  number  of  acres  under  "their 
management  and  tillage,  in  such  case  the  gangs  are  obliged 
to  hire  help  from  their  neighbors,  or  from  other  gangs  who 
have  no  part  in  their  allotment.  In  this  way  the  work  is 
conducted  in  Chateau  Blond.  There  is  in  this  arrangement, 
which  has  originated  out  of  views  of  interest  and  conve- 
nience in  the  cultivators  themselves,  so  much  of  calculation 
individually  made,  so  much  of  contract  mutually  entered 
into,  that  it  would  be  the  highest  absurdity  to  suppose  that 
such  men  underwent  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  labor  stimu- 
lated by  any  other  compulsion  than  that  of  the  advantage 
they  reap  from  it  I  record  this  declaration  as  a  sentiment 
expressed  to  me  by  one  of  the  managing  cultivators,  who  com- 
municated answers  to  my  questions,  and  conducted  me  over 
the  property.  They  select  their  conducteurs  as  an  associa- 
tion would  their  chairman,  or  a  benefit  club  their  secretary 
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and  treasurer,  not  to  drive  them  unwillingly  to  labor,  but  as 
ons  deputed  to  manage  their  collective  interest  in  their  bar- 
sain  with  the  proprietor  of  the  soil.  As  I  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  something  of  the  domestic  habits  of  the  people 
and  of  the  economy  observed  in  their  houses,  the  friend 
who  accompanied  me  to  Chateau  Blond  walked  with  me 
under  the  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun  among  the  plantation 
cottages.  They  are  so  habitually  civil  and  polite  in  this 
country  that  the  intrusion  of  a  stranger  on  such  an  errand 
as  a  mere  visit  of  curiosity  would  have  been  readily  excused, 
but  we  were  spared  the  necessity  of  soliciting  any  indul- 
gence by  a  negress  who  sat  at  the  door  of  her  dwelling  re- 
questing us  to  retire  from  the  sunshine  into  the  coolness  and 
shelter  which  her  cottage  would  afford  us.  We  found  three 
females  of  her  family  diligently  engaged  in  their  task  of 
needle  work.  Beyond  the  courtesy  of  a  salutation  as  we 
entered  and  seated  ourselves  in  the  chairs  set  out  for  u% 
neither  curiosity  at  our  visit  nor  idle  attention  to  our  con- 
versation drew  them  from  their  employment.  The  house 
was  built  with  a  common  sitting-room  in  the  centre,  and 
two  bed-rooms  at  each  end.  The  furniture,  besides  chairs^ 
consisted  of  a  table  on  which  were  articles  of  earthen  ware, 
and  shelves  on  which  were  other  household  utensils.  The 
saddlery  of  their  borriques  was  hung  against  the  wall  to- 
wards the  entrance  of  one  of  the  bed-rooms,  a  mat  and 
coat's  skin  were  spread  upon  the  floor,  upon  which  the  in- 
fant of  one  of  the  daughters  was  sleeping.  A  compliment 
to  the  healthy  lustiness  of  the  child,  (and  it  was  one  which 
it  justly  merited,)  brought  us  by  a  natural  transition  te 
the  question  of  the  number  of  the  family.  The  father 
was  seated  beside  us, — but  as  we  were  anxious  not  to  run 
the  risk  of  false  facts  respecting  population  by  receiving  the 
accounts  of  the  offspring  of  the  men  which  might  be  by 
more  women  than  one,  we  directed  our  inquiries  to  tile 
mother.  We  found  that  these  cottagers  were  then  about 
forty  or  forty-five  years  old,  that  they  were  the  parents  of 
thirteen  children,  eleven  of  whom  were  living,  that  seven 
were  daughters,  three  of  whom  were  married,  and  the 
mothers  of  five  children  in  all ;  that  their  husbands  were  at 
their  avocations  in  the  field,  as  were  also  the  male  portion 
of  the  family,  but  that  the  plump  fine  limbed  little  girif 
whom  we  saw  coming  in  and  out  of  the  cottage  were  the 
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younger  part  of  the  children.  While  we  were  seated  here 
the  plantation  bell  sounded  the  summons  of  two  o'clock, 
the  signal  for  such  as  had  occupation  to  resume  it.  Instantly 
we  heard  the  carpenters'  hammers  and  masons'  trowels  re- 
new the  sound  of  labor,  and  every  one  without  any  alterca- 
tion or  a  murmur  were  again  busy  at  their  appointed  toil." 

We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  giving  yet  a 
few  more  extracts  from  this  sunshiny  traveler.  Surely  the 
reader  will  not  soon  tire  of  the  vindication  of  a  people  so 
vilely  slandered  by  a  slaveholding  aristocracy.  Of  another 
plantation  called  Dumornay-Bellevue,  our  traveler  says, 
"  The  rich  depth  of  the  stoneless  soil — the  fresh  verdure  of 
its  productions — its  systematic  tillage  and  irrigation — gave 
an  appearance  of  great  order  and  care  to  the  agriculture  of 
the  peasantry.  In  the  fields  we  found  a  parcel  of  men  and 
boys  at  work,  cutting  canes  for  the  mill,  under  the  direction 
of  the  conducteur.  They  were  not  drilled  in  lines,  but 
were  working  indiscriminately,  and  singing  like  merry 
reapers  at  a  European  harvest. 

u  After  making  our  inspection,  the  last  gleam  of  sunny 
radiance  along  the  green  surface  of  the  level  plains  warned 
as  to  Moquet  for  the  night.  Visiting,  however,  before  we 
quitted  the  estate,  the  cottage  of  the  conducteur  or  foreman 
we  had  seen  in  the  fields,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  remark- 
ing the  domestic  condition  of  another  family.  Three  of  the 
■ons,  mere-boys,  had  returned  from  their  day's  labor,  with 
baskets  of  provisions  from  the  garden,  and  bundles  of  herb- 
age for  the  asses  and  stied  hogs  about  the  cottage.  The 
wife  had  been  engaged  all  day,  at  the  door  of  her  dwelling, 
in  ironing  up  the  linen  of  the  family,  which  she  was  then 
carrying  within  the  house.  Every  thing  had  the  appear- 
ance orsubtantial  comfort,  and,  if  we  wanted  an  evidence 
of  its  accompanying  wealth,  we  had  it  in  the  alacrity  with 
which  our  cottager  drew  from  a  bag  of  money  forty  dol- 
lars, for  a  purchase  effected  for  him  by  the  friend  who  had 
made  this  visit  with  me.  I  found  upon  inquiry  that  he  too 
was  the  father  of  thirteen  children,  all  alive,  five  of  whom 
were  then  before  us." 

The  following  description  would  fairly  place  its  subject 
by  the  side  of  old  Cincinnatus,  were  it  not  for  the  ugly  stain 
which  it  pjeased  his  Maker  to  give  to  his  rete  mucosum. 
It  may  very  safely  be  questioned  whether  in  the  height  of 
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their  prosperity  the  old  white  planters  could  have  furnished 
one  man  to  match  the  industry  and  talent  of  this  negro  sena- 
tor ;  and  yet  we  Americans  are  bewailing  the  blight  of  ignor- 
ance, idleness  and  worthlessness  that  has  befallen  St.  Do- 
mingo ! 

"  Aug.  6.  By  day -break  we  proceeded*  to  quit  Moquet,  on 
our  journey  to  Digneron,  the  plantation  of  the  treasurer- 
general,  Mr.  Nau.     M.  Lacombe,  and  his  party  of  friends, 
being  on  an  intended  visit  to  the  French  Consul,  at  his  cot- 
tage in  the  mountains  of  La  Coupe,  and  our  road  lying 
partly  the  same  way,  wc  set  out  together,  a  large  cavalcade 
of  travelers,  and  surprised  Monsieur  Senator  L*  Esninasse, 
nearly  in  the  humble  checked  camisette  of  a  cultivator, 
busily  engaged  in  the  work  of  his  sugar  refining  and  sugar 
distillery.     It  was  a  superb  manufactory,  erected  on  a  con- 
cessionary grant  of  ten  carreaus,  partitioned  out  of  the 
ancient  estate  of  Moquet ;  a  grant  he  had  earned  by  services 
to  his  country.     His  own  plantation  of  Soissons  adjoined  to 
the  northward.     The  refinery  is  built  just  where  the  low 
range  of  hills,  at  the  foot  of  La  Coupe,  merge  into  the  plains. 
There  the  sterile  uplands  cease  and  the  fertile  lowlands 
commence.     Monsieur  L"  Espinasse  himself  conducted  as 
ovejr  the  whole  establishment.     He  exhibited  both  in  his 
manners  and  his  words  an  enthusiasm  for  the  commercial 
and  agricultural  progress  of  his  country,  which  showed  that 
his  own  success  in  drawing  forth  its  resources,  under  great 
obstacles,  was  less  a  circumstance  of  gratification  for  its  in- 
dividual good,  than  for  its  general  influence  on  the  spirit 
and  enterprise  of  the  population.     He  was  a  remarkable 
man  possessed  of  that  kind  of  energy  of  character,  which 
fittest  him  for  great  enterprises  in  a  young  and  aspiring 
country.    It  was  by  the  elasticity  of  a  disposition,  unchecked 
by  reverses,  that  he  was  enabled,  through  great  toil,  to  brinjf 
his  manufactory  to  its  present  state  of  maturity  and  profit 
The  su<jar  with  which  his  refinery  is  supplied  is  entirely 
drawn  from  his  adjoining  estate.    The  establishment  is 
very  large.    On  the  respective  floors  of  the  building  we  saw 
the  process  of  claying  the  new  or  muscovado  sugar,  and 
that  of  refining  it,  and  forming  it  into  the  Jump  sugar  of 
commerce.     We  observed  some  loaves,  whose  whitenesf. 
dryness,  and  transparency,  and  smallness  of%gjain,  showed 
the  matured  perfection  of  his  process — an* art  which  bi 
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boasts  to  have  acquired  in  a  country  where  almost  the 
simplest  elements  of  sugar  making  had  been  lost  in  the 
anarchy  of  the  revolution*  without  any  insight  into  that  of 
other  countries." 

Of  Digneron,  the  traveler  says,  "This  estate  comprised 
three-fourths  of  the  original  plantation,  esteemed  of  old  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  Cul  de  Sac,  and  reputed  at  this  time  to 
be  one  of  the  best  tilled  in  this  district,  There  are  about 
fifty  families,  or  two  hundred  persons,  young  and  old*  as  cul- 
tivators upon  it.  Its  annual  proceeds  are  150,000  pounds 
weight  of  sugar,  and  50*000  of  syrup.  In  1817  and  1818, 
it  netted  about  230,000  pounds  of  sugar  with  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  syrup  and  taffia ;  but  the  proprietor  from  the 
very  indifferent  price  of  the  commodity  in  the  market, 
chooses  rather  to  diminish  its  returns  than  to  extend  them: 
one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  are  in  canes*" 

This  ought  to  satisfy  even  the  most  thorough  going  ad- 
vocates of  slavery,  for  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  la- 
borers, it  equals,  the  returns  in  the  best  of  the  British  sugar 
colonies.    See  Report  of  the  Lords'  Committee,  p.  837. 

We  shall  take  leave  of  our  traveler i  by  quoting  his  grati- 
fying testimony  in  regard  to  the  preference  given  in  Hayti 
to  agriculture  over  the  idleness  of  the  camp.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  the  Code  Rural  makes  provision  for  the  em- 
ployment of  soldiers  in  cultivation.  Our  traveler  remarks, 
u  That  every  village  in  Hayti  may  be  said  to  be  garrisoned, 
at  least  every  small  township  or  bourgade  is  a  militay  post, 
under  the  command  of  a  colonel  or  captain  commandant, 
with  a  suitable  guard,  who,  besides  regulating  all  matters 
connected  with  the  order,  appointments  and  duty  of  the 
soldiery,  assists  the  civil  authority  in  the  execution  of  jus- 
tice. Nothing  but  the  dress,  the  small  sword  (briquet),  and 
the  body  accoutrements  of  the  soldier  are  in  his  own  custody. 
His  ai'ms  are  deposited  in  the  guard-room  of  his  captain, 
from  whence  they  are  taken  at  the  times  of  the  periodical 
masters,  the  rendezvous  of  each  company  being  the  captain's 
house.  It  is  only  a  portion  of  the  regiment  that  is  on  con- 
stant duty.  As  the  residence  of  every  captain  is  a  sort  of 
arsenal,  a  guard  appointed  from  his  company  performs  duty 
thetfe,  as  at  a  cazerne  or  barrack,  for  a  week.  The  whole 
company  being  subdivided  into  guards,  and  each  taking  his 
turn  of  periodical  duty,  it  seems  that  there  are  long  inter- 
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vals  when  the  men  are  relieved  from  the  exactions  of  mili- 
tary life.  In  these  intervals,  they  are  employed  in  handi- 
craft labor,  or  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  assume 
generally  the  habits  of  the  people — the  '  jaquet'  of  the  arti- 
zan,  or  the  'varais'  of  the  cultivator.  By  this  arrange- 
ment, their  utility  as  citizens  is  increased,  but  their  spirit  and 
discipline,  as  an  effective  military  body,  materially  neutrali- 
zed. Their  pay  and  allowance  not  being  as  much  as  the 
earnings  of  a  day  laborer,  many  of  those  who  think  time 
of  value,  and  the  happiness  of  life  something1  better  than 
the  luxury  of  repose,  when  their  time  of  weekly  guard  oc- 
curs, are  indulged  with  the  permission  to  pursue  undis- 
turbedly their  avocations,  by  paying  for  a  substitute,  under 
special  arrangement  with  the  captain." 

If,  after  all,  it  be  objected  that  this  testimony  is  anonymous, 
let  the  reader  remember  that  by  appearing  in  the  "  Anti- 
Slavery  Reporter,"  as  authentic^  it  has,  in  effect,  become  the 
testimony  of  Zachary  Macaulay,  of  Thomas  Fowell  Bux- 
ton, of  Wilberforce — men  whose  facts  were  never  ques- 
tioned with  impunity. 

The  beauty  of  this  testimony,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
is  that  it  is  consistent  with  itself  as  well  as  with  human  na- 
ture ;  while  that  of  the  maligners  of  the  Haytians  is  irre- 
concilably at  war  with  itself  and  with  all  mankind.  Frank- 
lin, in  the  same  breath  that  he  says,  "  The  free  laborer  il 
Hayti,  from  innate  indolence,  and  from  his  state  of  ignor- 
ance, obtains  barely  enough  for  his  subsistence,"  admit* 
that  the  exports  in  1825,  one  of  the  least  prosperous  yean 
of  Boyer's  administration,  amounted  to  the  value  of  $8,000,- 
000 — more  than  $S  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
Hayti !  He  will  have  it,  that  because  the  freeholders  of 
Hayti  do  not  work  themselves  and  their  children  totha 
bone,  to  equal  the  exports  under  the  old  regime  of  slavery, 
they  are  fast  sinking  "  to  a  level  with  the  brutes."*  But 
why  should  they  export  more  ?  Do  we  suppose  the  wants 
natural  or  artificial,  of  the  present  population  of  Hayti,  i» 
the  same  as  those  of  the  old  French  planters  ?  Do  they  de- 
siderate the  costly  luxuries  of  Paris  and  London,  of  which 
they  know  neither  the  use  nor  the  name?  Not  at  alL 
Hence  the  difference  in  the  agriculture  and  exports.    Th» 

•  Present  state  of  Hayti,  p.  329,  360. 
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old  planter  wanted  silks,  mirrors,  paintings,  jewelry,  porce- 
lain and  plate,  or  he  wanted  money  to  live  like  a  prince  in 
Paris,  accordingly  he  flogged  and  half  starved  a  hundred 
slaves  to  export  200  hogsheads  of  sugar.  But  the  present 
Haytian  freeman  wants  food  for  his  "thirteen  children" 
and  besides  that,  he  wants  handkerchiefs  and  calico  frocks 
for  his  wife  and  daughters,  and  a  decent  coat  for  himself, 
and  to  supply  these  wants  he  cultivates  his  patch  with 
moderate  labor ;  the  fertile  soil  yields  him  all  the  food  that 
could  be  asked,  and  for  his  foreign  comforts  he  exports  one 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  his  coffee,  keeping  his  sugar  to 
sweeten  his  own  cup.  The  Haytians  now  exercise  their 
"inalienable  right"  to  pursue  their  own  happiness.  They 
live  for  their  own  comfort.  Says  Mr.  Robert  Sutherland, 
in  his  examination  before  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  1832,  "I  have  seen  the  peasantry  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  where  I  was  brought  up,  and  I  de- 
clare that  the  negroes  in  St.  Domingo  are  comparatively 
as  much  superior  to  them  in  comfort,  as  it  is  possible  for  one 
man  to  be  over  another."  Admiral  Fleming  testified  before 
the  same  committee,  that  the  Haytians  appeared  to  him 
u  the  happiest,  best  fed,  and  most  comfortable  negroes  he 
had  ever  seen :  better  off  than  in  Caraccas  :  infinitely  better 
than  in  Jamaica :  there  was  no  comparison  between  them." 
Again,  "  their  victuals  were  very  superior  to  those  in  Jamai- 
ca, consisting  chiefly  of  meat ;  cattle  being  very  cheap. 
The  highest  contract  beef  in  Hayti,  was  2d.,  in  Jamaica  it 
was  12rf.*  He  saw  no  marks  of  destitution  any  where. 
The  country  seemed  improving  and  trade  increasing.  A 
road  had  been  cut  from  Port  au  Prince  to  Cape  Haytien, 
that  would  do  honor  to  any  country.  A  regular  post  was 
established.  The  government  was  one  quite  worthy  of  a 
civilized  people.  He  rode  about  very  much,  and  every 
where  saw  the  people  working  in  the  fields" 

So  much  for  the  "  horrors  of  idleness."    Here  is  a  nation 
rising  from  the  mire  of  the  streets,  where  for  ages  her  peo- 

ee  had  been  trampled  under  the  feet  of  tyrants,  shunned, 
Lted,  frowned  upon  and  slandered  by  all  the  so  called 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth ;  she  moves  forward,  and  al* 

•  At  Hayti  it  hardly  <wt  of  eight  of  Jamaica;  it  may  bt  wondered  why  fht 
latter  did  not  import  provisions  from  the  former.  The  explanation  is,  that  tho 
ala*ebolders  of  Jamaica  were  afraid  the  Haytian  beefi  being  infected  with 
liberty,  might  epoil  their  slaves  I    So  they  had  the  commerce  prohibited. 
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ready  rivals  the  highest  and  best,  in  the  security  of  property, 
the  abundance  of  provisions,  the  peace,  good  order  and  hap* 
piness  of  her  citizens.  So  far  from  deserving  the  foul  re- 
proaches of  her  enemies,  Hayti  stands  forth  a  monument  of 
strenuous  and  well  directed  enterprise,  honorable  alike  to 
herself  and  to  human  nature.  In  the  race  of  civilization, 
£S  we  shall  presently  see,  she  may  justly  boast  like  the  old 
Greek  worthy,  who  not  only  outstripped  his  competitors, 
but  did  it  with  a  four-year-old  bull  op  his  shoulders.  We 
£re  now  prepared  to  attend  to 

V*   THE   HORRORS   OF    DESOLATION. 

We  have  by  no  means  finished  the  lesson  of  St.  Domingo, 
when  we  have  shown  that  neither  emancipation,  nor  the 
Code  Rural,  nor  the  character  of  the  emancipated,  is  respon* 
gible  for  any  of  its  troubles.  That  island  is  the  theatre  on 
which  slavery  has  worked  out  its  tendencies  to  their  filfl 
development ;  first,  grinding  in  the  dust  half  a  million  of 
people,  at  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  human  life,  and  next, 
after  this  people,  driven  by  oppression  to  revolt,  had  estab- 
lished their  liberty  on  the  basis  of  constitutional  law,  waging 
against  them  a  brutal  and  murderous  war.  What  if  ithaa 
been  true,  that  the  doctrine  of  emancipation  caused  the 
horrors  of  the  first  insurrection  ?  Did  it  cause  the  far 
more  desolating  crusade  against  liberty  ?  It  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  this  tyrant-ridden  world  ever  saw  a  meaner,  mow 
perfidious,  or  more  hellishly  cruel  attack  upon  any  nation 
than  that  of  the  French  in  1803  upon  the  free  people  of 
St.  Domingo.  If  that  invasion  had  not  met  with  a  fate 
most  signally  disastrous,  it  would  almost  have  amounted  to 
a  proof  that  Divine  Providence  had  abandoned  the  earth 
to  the  author  of  evil. 

The  system  of  labor  which  could  instigate  such  a  war 
ought,  for  that  one  act,  to  be  condemned  by  every  friend  of 
his  race  to  everlasting  execration  and  its  utter  abolition 
made  the  object  of  his  unceasing  endeavors.  Had  we  known 
nothing  of  slavery  but  what  has  been  taught  us  by  the  cam- 
paigns of  Le  Gere  and  Rochambeau,  upon  that  knowledge 
alone  would  we  have  vowed  eternal  enmity  to  the  principle 
of  PROPERTY  IN  MAN— a  war  never  to  be  pacified  in 
practice,  while  a  slave  shall  tread  the  universe  of  God,  not 
in  theory,  while  Ood  continues  to  have  a  universe.    We 
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have  seen  the  condition  of  St.  Domingo  under  the  noble 
Toussaint,  the  perfect  security  of  property  to  the  planters, 
the  industry  of  its  people,  the  almost  miraculous  resuscita- 
tion of  its  ancient  splendor, — truly  the  light  was  breaking 
forth  as  the  morning.  Long  prior  to  the  time  (1796)  when 
Toussaint  was  invested  with  the  supreme  command  in  St. 
Domingo,  by  the  French  government,  he  had  in  fact  con- 
ducted the  defence  of  the  colony  against  the  British  arms. 
He  rescued  it.  He  reduced  its  jarring  elements  to  harmo- 
ny. He  gave  it  a  well  digested  constitution,  and  in  so  doing 
not  only  acted  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of 
France,but  expressly  declared  his  allegiance  to  that  power.* 
And  he  might  well  boast  that  this  instrument  accomplished 
what  was  promised  in  its  preamble, — it  substituted  "  abun- 
dance for  want ;  peace  and  industry  for  civil  war  and  va- 
grancy, and  security  for  terror." 

Yet  at  this  crisis  it  was  that  SLAVERY  stirred  up  the 
throne-builder  of  Europe  to  reinstate  her  in  her  old  domin- 
ion. No  thanks  to  the  slaveholders  that  Bonaparte  had  his 
own  ends  to  accomplish  as  well  as  theirs.  They  swarmed 
at  his  levees,  and  urged  him  to  the  conquest.  "  I  must  get 
rid  of  sixty  thousand  men,"  said  Bonaparte  to  his  minister 
Forfeit,  and  this  necessary  preparation  for  the  assumption  of 
the  imperial  crown  doubtless  helped  his  decision.  When  the 
new  constitution  of  the  colony,  which  guarantied  liberty  to 
all  and  appointed  Toussaint  governor  for  life,  was  brought 
to  France  for  the  approbation  of  the  mother  country,  Bona-, 
naparte  replied  to  its  bearer,  Vincent,  "  That  rebel  slave 
must  be  punished ;  the  honor  of  France  has  been  out- 
raged." 

The  first  expedition  under  Bonaparte's  brother-in-law, 
Le  Clerc,  consisting  of  thirty  thousand  of  the  veterans  of 
Italy  and  Egypt,  and  a  host  of  the  old  planters,  eager  to 
make  up  for  Tost  time  in  using  their  favorite  instrument  upon 
the  backs  of  the  "  rebels,"  descended  upon  St.  Domingo  at 

•  The  anonymous  History  of  St  Domingo  "printed  in  London.  1818"  asserts 
that  a  proclamation  of  independence  "  was  made  in  due  form  on  the  first  of  July 
1001,"  but  we  find  no  other  authority  to  that  effect  The  constitution  itself  was 
styled,  "dela  Colonic  Franqaise  de  St.  Domingue."  And  its  "Discours  Prc- 
lkninaire"  as  given  by  Mackenzie,  in  stating  its  object,  says — "etenfin  la  souroettre 
toon  cntiere  a  1'  empire  Fran^ais."  If  there  had  been  any  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Bonaparte  failed  to  male  that  the  pretext  of 
\Am  iavmsion.    Mackenzie's  Notes  on  Hayti.    Vol.  II.  p.  259. 
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three  points  almost  simultaneously  about  the  2d  of  Februa- 
ry, 1802.    The  first  act  of  hostility  was  the  massacre  of  a 
large  body  of  defenceless  and  unresisting  people  at  the  Bay 
of  Mancenille,  by  Rochambeau.    Christophe  who  had  charge 
of  Cape  Francois,  set  fire  first  to  his  own  house,  and  left  the 
city  in  ashes.    Finding  Toussaint  well  aware  of  his  de- 
signs, and  not  ill  prepared  to  frustrate  them,  Le  Clerc  be- 
took himself  to  deceptive  proclamations,  and  all  manner  of 
perfidy.    By  these  means,  rather  than  arms,  he  brought 
Toussaint  to  agree  to  a  peace  in  which  LIBERTY  was 
solemnly  guarantied  to  all.     The  next  step  was  to  seize 
the  negro  chief  and  send  him  to  freeze  and  starve  in  the 
dungeons  of  France.    [See  the  cover  of  this  No.]    Then 
it  was  that  Ije  Clerc  proceeded  to  gratify  the  planters  by 
reestablishing  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.    Vengeance  met 
him  at  the  threshold.     The  cane  fields  and  the  sugar  hou- 
ses were  in  flames.     Hardly  any  thing  was  left  that  a  torch 
could  set  fire  to.     Pestilence  swept  away  the  thirty  thou- 
sand veterans  and  Le  Clerc  soon  followed  them  to  his  long 
home,    Rochambeau    succeeded    to  the  chief  command, 
his  army  being  recruited  from  time  to  time  by  fresh  victims 
from  France.    He  was  the  school-master  of  Dessalines  in 
the  art  of  human  butchery,  and  by  how  much  France  ex- 
celled St.  Domingo  in  arts  and  sciences,  by  so  much  did 
Rochambeau  exceed  the  perfidies  and  barbarities  which 
have  rendered  the  name  of  the  negro  chief  so  frightful. 
To  recount  a  tithe  of  his  atrocities  would  exceed  our  limits. 
He  filled  the  land  with  scaffolds  and  gibbets,  and  corpses 
tainting  the  breeze ;  he  burnt  at  the  stake ;  he  sewed  up 
together  in  sacks  old  men,  women  and  children  and  threw 
them  into  the  sea.     He  imported  from  Cuba  sloop  loads  of 
trained  blood  hounds,  and  as  these  his  fit  associates  met 
sturdy  resistance  from  the  free  men  of  the  mountains,  whom 
they  were  employed  to  hunt,  he  admitted  famished  gangs  of 
them  to  his  prisoners,  bound  hand  and  foot  in  an  enclosed 
arena.     Night  after  night  was  this  spectacle  the  amusement 
of  his  army,  and  of  the  delicate  wives  and  daughters  of 
those  whom  it  was  his  business  to  reinstate  in  their  ancient 
possessions ! — says  M6tral  the  French  historian  of  the  ex- 
pedition, "  When  the  vessel  laden  with  dogs  reappeared  in 
the  harbor  of  the  Cape,  some  of  the  wives  of  the  colonists 
went  to  receive  them  upon  the  shore,  making  the 
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ring  with  their  cries  of  joy ;  they  put  garlands  on  them 
and  strewed  flowers  in  their  path.  Some  even  stooped  to 
cover  with  kisses  these  strange  and  novel  instruments  of 
their  vengeance.  "To  what  mistakes  (6garemens.)"  adds 
the  mild  and  prudent  historian,  "does  not  slavery  lead?" 
p.  182. — Here  are  "  Horrors  of  St.  Domingo"  for  us  !  Does 
the  reader  wonder  why  the  freemen  of  St.  Domingo  named 
this  war  "une  expedition  de  cannibales"  1  Does  he 
wonder  that  they  should  drive  the  white  race  from  their 
bland?  That  they  should  make  it  a  part  of  their  oganic 
law  that  no  white  should  ever  set  foot  upon  their  terri- 
tory "  a  titre  de  maitre  ou  de  proprietaire"  7  Does  any 
one  after  this  fail  to  admire  the  magnanimity  of  the  Hay- 
tJan  chieftains  in  availing  themselves  of  the  talents  of  white 
men  for  the  improvement  of  their  country  ? 

To  narrate  the  civil  wars  which  grew  out  of  these  lessons 
taught  the  Haytian  chiefs  by  the  most  accomplished  generals 
of  France,  would  swell  inordinately  an  article  already  pro- 
tracted much  beyond  our  design.  The  violent  reign  of 
Dessalincs  lasted  but  two  years.  The  quarrel  of  King 
Christophe  and  President  Petion,  left  but  little  time  to  either 
(o  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.  The  former,  however,  im- 
proved what  he  had  much  to  the  benefit  of  his  subjects. 
He  established  the  Lancasterian  system  of  instruction  in  all 
bis  principal  towns,  and  Harvey,  a  very  enlightened  and 
candid  witness,  bears  testimony  that  his  schools  equalled,  in 
all  important  respects,  the  best  of  the  same  kind  in  Eng- 
land-* The  same  gentleman  describes  the  enterprise  and 
industry  of  the  people  as  marked,  and  their  condition  as 
infinitely  superior  to  that  of  slaves.  But  Christophe's  power 
was  enough  to  corrupt  a  more  enlightened  man.  His  yoke 
became  too  heavy  for  a  people  who  were  at  first  proud  of 
bis  talents.  He  built  a  splendid  palace  which  he  called 
Sans  Solid,  and  a  still  more  wonderful  castle — almost  the 
only  things  in  Hayti  which  Franklin  found  to  admire,  and 
his  tears  over  the  ruins  of  which,  show  a  love  of  tyranny 
even  greater  than  his  hatred  of  negroes.  Like  a  true  tyrant, 
as  he  was,  Christophe  perished  by  his  own  hands,  October 
8,  1820.  In  the  mean  time,  republicanism  had  shown  its 
better  tendencies  in  the  West  and  South.    Jean  Pierre 

*  Hurraj'*  SkMchu  of  Htyti,  Loud.  182T.  p.  204. 
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three  points  almost  simultaneously  about  the  2d  of  Februa- 
ry, 1802.    The  first  act  of  hostility  was  the  massacre  of  a 
large  body  of  defenceless  and  unresisting  people  at  the  Bay 
of  Mancenille,  by  Rochambeau.    Christophe  who  had  charge 
of  Cape  Francois,  set  fire  first  to  his  own  house,  and  left  the 
city  in  ashes.    Finding  Toussaint  well  aware  of  his  de- 
signs, and  not  ill  prepared  to  frustrate  them,  Le  Clerc  be- 
took himself  to  deceptive  proclamations,  and  all  manner  of 
perfidy.     By  these  means,  rather  than  arms,  he  brought 
Toussaint  to  agree  to  a  peace  in  which  LIBERTY  was 
solemnly  guarantied  to  all.    The  next  step  was  to  seize 
the  negro  chief  and  send  him  to  freeze  and  starve  in  the 
dungeons  of  France.    [See  the  cover  of  this  No.]    Then 
it  was  that  lie  Clerc  proceeded  to  gratify  the  planters  by 
reestablishing  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.    Vengeance  met 
him  at  the  threshold.     The  cane  fields  and  the  sugar  hou- 
ses were  in  flames.     Hardly  any  thing  was  left  that  a  torch 
could  set  fire  to.    Pestilence  swept  away  the  thirty  thou- 
sand veterans  and  Le  Clerc  soon  followed  them  to  his  long 
home,    Rochambeau    succeeded    to  the  chief   command, 
his  army  being  recruited  from  time  to  time  by  fresh  victim! 
from  France.    He  was  the  school-master  of  Dessalines  in 
the  art  of  human  butchery,  and  by  how  much  France  ex- 
celled St.  Domingo  in  arts  and  sciences,  by  so  much  did 
Rochambeau  exceed  the  perfidies  and  barbarities  which 
have  rendered  the  name  of  the  negro  chief  so  frightful. 
To  recount  a  tithe  of  his  atrocities  would  exceed  our  limit! 
He  filled  the  land  with  scaffolds  and  gibbets,  and  corpses 
tainting  the  breeze ;  he  burnt  at  the  stake ;  he  sewed  up 
together  in  sacks  old  men,  women  and  children  and  threw 
them  into  the  sea.    He  imported  from  Cuba  sloop  loads  of 
trained  blood  hounds,  and  as  these  his  fit  associates  met 
sturdy  resistance  from  the  free  men  of  the  mountains,  whoa 
they  were  employed  to  hunt,  he  admitted  famished  gangs  of 
them  to  his  prisoners,  bound  hand  and  foot  in  an  enclosed 
arena.    Night  after  night  was  this  spectacle  the  amusement 
of  his  army,  and  of  the  delicate  wives  and  daughters  of 
those  whom  it  was  his  business  to  reinstate  in  their  ancient 
possessions ! — says  M6tral  the  French  historian  of  the  ex- 
pedition, "  When  the  vessel  laden  with  dogs  reappeared  in 
the  harbor  of  the  Cape,  some  of  the  wives  of  the  colonist* 
went  to  receive  them  upon  the  shore,  making  the  welkin 
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rinff  with  their  cries  of  joy ;  they  put  garlands  on  them 
ana  strewed  flowers  in  their  path.  Some  even  stooped  to 
cover  with  kisses  these  strange  and  novel  instruments  of 
their  vengeance.  "  To  what  mistakes  (Sgaremens,)"  adds 
the  mild  and  prudent  historian,  "does  not  slavery  lead?" 
p.  182. — Here  are  "  Horrors  of  St.  Domingo"  for  us  !  Does 
the  reader  wonder  why  the  freemen  of  St.  Domingo  named 
this  war  "une  expedition  de  cannibales"!  Does  he 
wonder  that  they  should  drive  the  white  race  from  their 
island  ?  That  they  should  make  it  a  part  of  their  oganic 
law  that  no  white  should  ever  set  foot  upon  their  terri- 
tory "  a  titre  de  maitre  ou  de  proprietaire"  ?  Does  any 
one  after  this  fail  to  admire  the  magnanimity  of  the  Hay- 
tian  chieftains  in  availing  themselves  of  the  talents  of  white 
men  for  the  improvement  of  their  country  ? 

To  narrate  the  civil  wars  which  grew  out  of  these  lessons 
taught  the  Haytian  chiefs  hy  the  most  accomplished  generals 
of  France,  would  swell  inordinately  an  article  already  pro- 
tracted much  beyond  our  design.  The  violent  reign  of 
Dessalincs  lasted  but  two  years.  The  quarrel  of  King 
Christophe  and  President  Petion,  left  but  little  time  to  either 
to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace.     The  former,  however,  im- 

Soved  what  he  had  much  to  the  benefit  of  his  subjects. 
e  established  the  Lancasterian  system  of  instruction  in  all 
his  principal  towns,  and  Harvey,  a  very  enlightened  and 
candid  witness,  bears  testimony  that  his  schools  equalled,  in 
all  important  respects,  the  best  of  the  same  kind  in  Eng- 
land-* The  same  gentleman  describes  the  enterprise  and 
industry  of  the  people  as  marked,  and  their  condition  as 
infinitely  superior  to  that  of  slaves.  But  Christophe's  power 
was  enough  to  corrupt  a  more  enlightened  man.  His  yoke 
became  too  heavy  for  a  people  who  were  at  first  proud  of 
his  talents.  He  built  a  splendid  palace  which  he  called 
Sans  Souci,  and  a  still  more  wonderful  castle — almost  the 
only  things  in  Hayti  which  Franklin  found  to  admire,  and 
his  tears  over  the  ruins  of  which,  show  a  love  of  tyranny 
even  greater  than  his  hatred  of  negroes.  Like  a  true  tyrant, 
as  he  was,  Christophe  perished  by  his  own  hands,  October 
8,  1820.  In  the  mean  time,  republicanism  had  shown  its 
better  tendencies  in  the  West  and  South.    Jean  Pierre 

•  Harvey'i  Sketches  of  Hayti,  Lond.  1627.  p.  204. 
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Boyer  succeeded  Petion  in  1818,  and  renewed  the  war 
which  his  less  energetic  predecessor  had  remitted.  The 
revolt  of  Christophe's  subjects  in  1820  opened  to  Boyer  an 
easy  conquest  of  the  north,  and  he  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  whole  Spanish  part  in  1822.  The  whole  island  is  now 
governed  under  the  constitution  revised  by  Petion  in  1816. 
The  President  holds  his  office  for  life  with  power  to  name 
his  successor.  In  other  respects  the  government  is  organ** 
zed  somewhat  after  the  model  of  our  own.  A  chamber  of 
commons  is  elected  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  the  people 
once  in  five  years — and  this  body  elects  a  senate  which  ex- 
ists nine  years. 

The  solicitude  of  the  Haytians  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion has  won  the  commendation  even  of  their  enemies.  We 
have  already  remarked  the  zeal  and  success  of  Christophe. 
His  rival,  Petion,  was  not  behind  him.    At  the  present  time 
primary  schools  are  supported  liberally  by  the  government 
in  all  parts  of  the  island  under  the  supervision  of  eight 
committees  of  education.    Higher  schools  are  liberally  as- 
sisted, and  full  license  is  given  to  teachers  of  all  nations* 
Consul-General  Mackenzie  visited  at  the  Cape  in  1826,  die 
"National  School,  now  taught  by  a  young  mulatto,  M.  P* 
pillon,  who  had  been  educated  by  Mr.  Gullifer  in  the  school 
established  by  Christophe.    An  examination  of  the  pupils 
in  French,  English*  grammar,  and  arithmetic,  took  place  in 
my  presence,  and  the  eager  anxiety  of  all  the  boys  (between 
thirty  and  forty)  showed  that  the  teacher  had  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  best  ground  of  success — a  spirit  of  emula- 
tion.   One  little  mulatto  boy  was  particularly  acute,  to  the 
apparent  discomfiture  of  a  little  black  fellow,  whose  zeal  &r 
exceeded  his  ability.    Upon  the  whole,  however,  talent  ap- 
peared pretty  equal  among  the  castes."    Notes   on  Hayti, 
vol.  I.  p.  156.    He  visited  another  school  at  Les  Caps 
where  were  130  scholars,  100  hundred  of  whom  were  sup- 
ported by  the  government.    The  Lyc6e  at  Port  au  Prince 
is  the  Haytian  University,  founded  by  Petion  after  the 
model  of  the  Lyc6e  of  Paris.    It  is  well  supported  and  effi- 
cient. 

The  commerce  of  Hayti  has  risen  from  flat  prostration  to 
a  value  of  from  eight  to  twelve  millions  of  dollars  per  an- 
num. See  Mackenzie's  Notes,  and  Jay's  inquiry.  In  1802 
according  to  M.  Humboldt,  the  population  of  the  whole 
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island  did  not  exceed  375,000  souls.    In  1824,  it  amounted 
by  the  government  census  to  935,335.* 

All  this  has  been  achieved  beneath  the  frowns  of  the 
whole,  so  called,  civilized  world.  France  was  not  content 
with  the  atrocities  of  Rochamheau.  The  sovereignty  which 
she  could  not  regain  by  violence,  she  sought  to  recover  by 
intrigue  and  bribery.  Repeatedly  she  sent  her  commis- 
sioners to  skulk  along  the  shores  of  Hayti  and  excite  dis- 
sensions among  her  chiefs.  When  these  disgraceful  mea- 
sures proved  unavailing,  she  sent  Baron  Mackau  with  four* 
teen  ships  of  war  to  offer  a  recognition  of  independence  on 
condition  that  France  should  pay  but  half  the  duties  required 
of  other  nations  and  should  receive  in  five  equal  annual  in- 
stalments the  sum  of  150,000,000  francs!  The  govern- 
ment of  Hayti  has  been  reproached  as  pusillanimous  be- 
cause it  did  not  resist  this  insolent  and  unrighteous  claim. 
But  Hayti  was  for  peace.  She  paid  the  whole  sum  rather 
than  renew  the  horrors  of  Le  Clerc  and  Rochambeau.  Says 
a  French  geographical  work,  published  last  year  in  Paris, 
"  It  is  well  known  that  the  chambers  of  this  republic  voted 
the  sum  of  150,000,000  francs  to  indemnify,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  ancient  French  cotonists.  The  last  instalment 
has  been  paid  in  1835.  This  is  a  rare  example  in  such  a 
case,  and  worthy  of  record."  V  Amerique  fyc.  Let  the 
magnifiers  of  Haytian  "  horrors"  and  Haytian  poverty  and 
desolation  account  both  for  the  disposition  and  the  ability 
to  pay  for  peace  on  such  terms. 


After  most  of  this  article  had  passed  through  the  press  we 
had  the  good  fortune  to  procure  a  copy  of  Mackenzie's  "  Notes 
on  Haiti,"  from  which  it  appears  that  Edwards'  story  of  the 
connection  of  Og6,  with  the  Amis  des  Noirs,  had  even  less 
foundation  than  we  supposod.  Mackenzie  seems  to  have  been 
disposed  to  give  currency  to  this  calumny,  but  as  Mr.  Clark- 
son  was  by  some  of  the  French  pro-slavery  writers  included  in 

•  Mackenzie  questions  the  truth  of  this  and  brings  forward  as  the  correct  cen- 
tos a  detailed  statement  which  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Haytian  Chamber  of 
Commons,  in  1826,  which  makes  a  total  of  423,042.  This,  however,  has  been 
shown  to  have  been  only  an  estimate  of  the  portion  of  the  community  called  on 
to  contribute  to  the  French  indemnity. 
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the  same  conspiracy,  he  thought  it  prudent  before  his  pub- 
lication to  apply  to  thai  philanthropist  for  information.    The 
statement  of  Mr.  Clarkson  convinced  Mackenzie  that  Og6 
was  driven  to  London  by  "  pecuniary  difficulties"  and  that 
he  had  bought  this  "  lieutenant-colonelcy"  himself.  Notes  &c 
Yol.  II.  p.  18.    Og6  fled  from  Paris  to  escape  lodgings  in 
jail,  the  persecution  of  his  enemies,  the  white  planters,  hav- 
ing deprived  him  of  the  means  of  paying  for  lodgings  else- 
where ;  and  Clarkson,  who  had  been  known  to  him  in  Par 
ris,  paid  his  passage  to  America,  purely  through  fear  that  the 
presence  of  such  a  person  in  London  might  injure  the  cause 
of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade !    If  the  Amis  des  Noirs 
had  smiled  upon  the  designs  of  Og6  they  would  at  least 
have  paid  his  bills.    See  Clarksoirs  Letters,  published  at 
length  in  the  appendix  of  Mackenzie's  Notes.    Vol.  II.  p.  246. 
Our  apology  for  this  protracted  dissertation  must  be  found 
in  the  incalculable  importance  of  the  subject.    Our  country 
is  the  seat  of  the  most  cruel  and  unrelenting  prejudice  of 
caste,  that  exists,  probably,  on  the  face  of  this  planet.    This 
prejudice,  and  its  inseparable  curse,  slavery,  the  most  pow- 
erful minds  in  our  country  have  sought  to  eternize.     And  to 
this  end  they  have  taken  the  case  of  St.  Domingo  and  thrown 
the  odium  of  its  horrors,  which  are  justly  due  only  to  its 
slavery,  upon  the  holy  doctrine  of  equal  human  rights.   No 
less  a  man  than  JOHN  MARSHALL,  in  his  biography  of 
the  father  of  our  country,  holds  such  language  as  tnis: 
"  Of  that  malignant  philosophy  which,  disregarding  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  world,  and  estimating  at  nothing  the  mise- 
ries of  a  vast  portion  of  the  human  race,  can  cooly  and  de- 
liberately pursue  through  oceans  of  blood,  abstract  systems 
for  the  attainment  of  some  fancied,  untried  good,  early  and 
bitter  fruits  were  gathered  in  the  French  West  Indies.    In- 
stead of  proceeding  in  the  correction   of  abuses  which 
might  exist,  by  those  slow  and  cautious  steps  which  gradu- 
ally introduce  reform  without  ruin,  which  may  prepare  and 
fit  society  for  that  better  state  of  things  designed  for  them; 
and  which,  by  not  attempting  impossibilities,  may  enlarge 
the  circle  of  happiness ;  the  revolutionists  of  France  formed 
the  mad  and  wicked  project  of  spreading  the  doctrines  of 
eauality  among  persons,  between  whom  there  exist  distinc- 
tions and  prejudices  to  be  subdued  only  by  the  GRATE." 
If  we  have  not  labored  in  vain,  it  appears  that  history 
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proves  such  language  to  be  as  false,  as  conscience  and  re- 
velation prove  it  to  be  wicked. 

1.  Slavery  stored  the  magazine  of  insurrection,  and  slave- 
holders alone  applied  the  torch. 

2.  St.  Domingo  furnishes  the  most  dangerous  conceiva- 
ble case  for  the  application  of  immediate  abolition.  Yet 
such  abolition  was  not  only  safety  but  salvation,  though  ap- 
plied at  the  last  moment  of  the  eleventh  hour. 

3.  In  spite  of  the  two  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world 
and  of  all  the  vices  engendered  by  slavery,  the  emancipated 
slaves  of  St.  Domingo  have  not  only  improved  in  industry 
but  have  regulated  themselves  by  wise  laws,  and  have  in- 
creased in  arts,  comforts,  and  population  beyond  any  paral- 
lel. 

These  are  facts  which  it  is  vital  to  our  country  to  know 
and  regard. 


WHITEFIELD   AND   THE  SLAVEHOLDERS. 

George  Whitefield  was  at  much  a  "fanatic"  in  his  day  at  George  Thompson,  and 
oame  as  near  teaching  that  "  slaves  ought  to  cut  their  matters'  throats."  He  met 
with  the  same  revilings  from  slaveholders,  both  clerical  and  laical,  as  our  friend 
Thompson  has  done.  He  excited  the  same  demoniac  outcry,  Lei  ut  alone,  "Art 
thou  come  hither  to  torment  us  before  the  time."  Well,  we  have  waited  a  /tun- 
dred  year*  and  still  it  is  "before  the  time  l"  Our  Theological  Reviewers  tell  us 
hit  not  time  yet,  for  emancipation,  and  will  not  be  time  till  the  slaves  are  taught. 
The  Rev.  Plummers  and  Baileys  of  the  south  tell  us  it  it  not  time  yet,  and,  if  it 
were,  we  have  no  right  to  intermeddle.  They  say  the  owners  use  their  slaves  with 
all  due  humanity ;  if  they  do  not  teach  them  all  they  ought  to,  they  ire  about  to 
eft  m,  and  that  our  rash  denunciations  only  mar  all  their  incipient  plans,  and 
make  the  slave  the  worse  off.  Well,  this  song  was  sung,  at  we  thall  presently 
tee,  in  1740,  and  lacks  but  four  years  of  being  a  century  old.— Nay,  it  is  ss  old 
as  slavery  itself.  It  was  on  the  lips  of  the  Reverend  apologists  of  British  slavery 
tfll  it  was  drowned  by  the  Jubilee  trumpet  on  the  morning  of  the  First  of  Aug. 
1834.  It  would  be  on  the  lips  of  our  American  apologists,  our  Gurleyt  and 
Traeys,  our  Beechers  and  Fisks,  till  the  end  of  time,  if  slavery  could  last  so 
long.  What  if  Whitefield  and  his  followers,  instead  of  shunning  interference  for 
the  peace  of  the  churches,  at  they  called  it,  had  pressed  the  battle  so  well  began 
upon  the  foul  fiend  of  slavery  1  Why,  we  should  not  have  it  to  fight  to-days— 
nor  would  our  opponents,  the  apologists,  have  been  periling  their  souls  m  support 
of  slavery  to-day !  Alas,  when  will  the  soldiers  of  Christ  learn  that  it  is  bad  gen- 
eralship to  leave  the  fortress  of  Satan  pouring  its  hot  shot  and  its  infernal  bombs 
opon  their  rear  1 
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About  the  year  1740,  Mr.  Whitefield,  it  teem*  wrote  a  "  Letter  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Maryland,'  concerning  the  negroee."  This  was  noticed  M  by  Alexander  Oar- 
den,  M.  A,  Rector  of  St.  Philip's,  Charlestown,  and  Commissary  in  South  Caro* 
lina,"  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  In  my  humble  opinion,  sir,  had  yon  caused  another  edition  10  be  printed  at 
Philadelphia  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  Letter  to  the  masters  and  mutressu  sf 
slaves  in  these  parte,  and  dispersed  the  copies  nn  your  way,  as  you  came  through 
the  several  provinces,  you  had  done  much  more  effectual  service  than  by  the  pub- 
lication of  your  own.  But  if  you  knew  of  any  such  letter  of  his  Lordship's  being 
extant,  I  suppose  you'll  plead  a  spesial  call  for  the  publication  at  your  own,  and 
that  answers  all  objections. 

"You  must  inform  them,  (the  inhabitants  of  Maryland,  Ac.)  you  say,  in  the 
meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ,  Ac. — the  invective  is  so  apparent  throughout 
this  notable  epistle,  that  these  can  only  be  taken  for  some  cant  terms  you 
torn  yourself  to  in  all  your  scrihblings.  But  what  is  it  you  MUST  thus  info 
them  of?  Why,  that  you  THINK  God  has  a  quarrel  with  them,  <f«c.  Had  God 
aent  you  charged  with  this  special  message,  you  might  well  say,  you  MUST  in- 
form them  of  it;  but  as  'tis  only  a  matter  of  your  own  U,oughJs,  the  necessity 
does  not  so  well  appear.  Vour  thoughts  in  the  case  may  possibly  be  idie  or  ill- 
grounded,  and  so  better  kept  at  home.  But  God  you  THINK  has  a  quant) 
with  them,  and  for  their  abuse  and  cruelly  to  the  negroes.  That  God  will  baft 
a  quarrel  with  any  of  the  human  race  for  their  abuse  of  and  cruelty  to  others  is  a 
very  just  thought,  and  sinful  out  of  all  doubt  it  is,  for  any  of  those  inhabitants  to 
use  their  negroes  as  bad,  nay  worse,  than  as  though  they  were  brutes.  But  prayvair, 
on  what  grounds  do  you  bring  this  charge  against  the  generality  of  those  inhabit 
tants  who  own  negroes  1  Do  you  know  this  charge  to  be  just  and  honest?  Or 
have  you  sufficient  evidence  to  support  it  ?  No :  you  only  think  it  to  be  so,  and 
fear  it  and  believe  it  But  on  the  contrary,  I  shall  presume,  and  on  much  bene? 
grounds,  to  think,  fear,  and  believe,  that  your  charge  is  false  and  injurious!  and 
that  the  very  reverse  of  it  is  true,  viz  t  that  what  particular  exceptions  soever 
there  may  be  aa  to  good  usage  of  slaves,  (as  some  doubtless  there  are,)  yet  ibat 
the  generality  of  owners  use  their  slaves  with  all  due  humanity,  whether  in  it* 
apect  of  work%  of  fooa\  or  raiment.  And  therefore  I  farther  think  and  beHete, 
that  the  generality  of  owners  of  slaves  in  the  respective  colonics,  may  bring  that 
actions  of  slander  against  youi  and  that  in  a  certain  country  I  know  of,  yai 
would  be  indicted  for  meddling  aa  you  have  done  in  this  matter,  which  ma? 
endanger  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  community. 

"  Hitherto  we  have  only  your  thoughts,  your fears,  and  your  belief  on  the  mefr 
tar  i  you  advance  a  pace  into  positive  assertions.  And  perhaps,  you  say,  it  mifht 
b$  better  for  the  poor  creatures  themselves  to  be  hurried  out  of  life,  them  to  hi 
mads  so  miserable,  as  they  generally  are  in  it.  And  indeed  considering  «aaf 
usage  they  commonly  meet  with,  arc.*  I  suppress  the  remainder  ol  this,  and  tat 
next  following  paragraph  of  your  epistle,  aa  judging  it  both  sinful  and  dangsrost 
to  the  public  safety  to  reprint  them.  More  virulence  and  falsehood  cannot  be 
contained  in  bo  few  lines.    For  so  far  are  the  generality  of  slaves  in  these  coJonk* 

•  The  sentiment  omitted  was  this,  "  I  winder  they  do  not  either  put  am  oarf* 
their  own  lives  or  yours  rather  than  bear  such  usage." 
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from  being  miserable,  that  I  dare  confidently  vouch  and  affirm,  and  partly  on 
my  own  knowledge,  that  their  live*  in  general  are  more  happy  and  comfortable 
in  all  temporal  respects,  (the  point  of  liberty  only  excepted,)  than  the  Uvea  of 
three-fourths  of  the  hired/arming  servants  and  day  laborers,  either  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  or  even  in  many  parts  of  England,  who  not  only  labor  harder,  and  fare 
worse,  but  have  moreover,  the  care  and  concern  on  their  minds  how  to  provide 
tor  their  families,  which  slaves  are  entirely  exempted  from,  their  children  being 
all  provided  for  at  the  owner's  charge.  •  •  * 

M  As  to  the  little  or  no  proper  care  taken  by  owner*  of  the  tout*  of  their  slaves] 
H  is  too  sad  a  truth ;  and  I  tremble  to  think,  what  account  they  will  give  of  it  at 
the  great  day!  A  sore  evil  indeed !  but  for  which,  your  letter,  I  conceive,  will  afford 
but  a  poor  remedy.  I  cannot  think  so  ill  of  any%  as  you  do  of  most  of  them,  viz : 
dint  an  purpose,  they  keep  their  slaves  ignorant  of  Christianity.  I  believe  the 
reason  of  their  being  so  kept,  is  the  want  of  one  certain  uniform  method  of  teach- 
ing them,  and  which  I  hope  will  soon  be  established  with  success.  I  readily 
agree  that  the  objection  to  teaching  them  Christianity,  viz :  that  it  would  tend  to 
make  thern  less  governable,  or  worse  slaves,  is  wild  and  extravagant ;  but  wish 
joa  had  a  hide  explained,  what  you  mean  by  the  phrases,  Christianizing ; — and 
MADE  thorough  Christian* ;— and  the  gospel  preached  with  power;  -whether 
by  these  phrases,  you  mean  things  in  the  power  of  men?  For  sure  I  am,  that 
Paul  may  plant,  and  Apollo*  water,  but  God  alone  can  give  the  increase.  Men 
may  teach  true  Christianity,  but  no  man  can  make  a  true  Christian. 

"  Your  eomplimetJt  on  pastors  and  people,  and  apprehended  difference  *twixt 

the  importation  of  rum  and  bibles,  are  no  exceptions  to  the  usual  stile,  modesty, 

or  manners  of  your  epistles,  end  particularly  of  this  under  consideration,  which  I 

have  now  done  with,  and  remain, 

Sir,  your  very 

Humble  servant, 

ALEX.  GARDEN.11 
»  CkarUstown,  July  30th,  1740." 
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Tax  most  recent  accounts  from  the  West  Indies  are  full  of  encouragement* 
The  extreme  reluctance  of  the  planters  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  order  of  things, 
appears  to  be  giving  way.  We  are  informed  by  a  gentleman  of  high  character 
and  standing,  lately  arrived  from  Jamaica,  that  the  remaining  time  of  apprentices 
is  now  selling  for  as  much  in  that  colony  as  the  same  persons  would  have  brought 
aa slaves  for  life,  previous  to  the  emancipation  act;  that  all  fear  of  insurrection 
has  vanished,  and  that  the  Christmas  holidays  were  passed  at  Kingston,  without 
any  disorder  calling  for  the  interference  of  the  magistrate. 

The  following  is  a  letter  which  has  appeared  in  the  New- York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, from  a  traveller  by  no  means  prejudiced  in  favor  of  abolition. 

AirnouA,  Jan.  10, 1836. 
We  arrived  at  this  charming  island  a  day  or  two  since.    Its  harbor,  or  St. 
John's  harbor  is  safe  when  once  in  it,  but  rather  difficult  of  access.   Wa  otmld 
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not  but  remark  how  superior  this  seemed  in  verdure  and  m  culture  to  the  other 
islands  where  we  have  touched.  The  legislature  of  this  colony,  instead  of  accept- 
ing the  apprenticeship  system,  as  was  done  in  the  other  dependencies  set  fat 
slaves  free  altogether.  Of  course  we  felt  much  solicitude  to  know  how  their  plan 
worked.  What  we  saw  with  our  own  eyes  was  highly  favorable.  The  feeii» 
mony  of  the  inhabitants  accorded  with  it.  By  their  account,  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  labor  at  one  shilling  sterling  per  day,  and  most  persons  think 
this  cheaper  than  slave  labor.  One  of  the  criteria  is  the  price  of  property,  and  I 
was  informed  that  real  estate  is  changing  hands  briskly  at  an  advance  on  former 
rates. 

A  clergyman  connected  with  the  army  remarked  to  me  that  it  was  pretty  gen- 
erally conceded,  that  the $100  000.000  granted  as  a  compensation  to  the  slavehold- 
ers here,  was  equivalent  to  a  free  gift ;  the  value  of  the  property  not  being  dimin- 
ished. I  have  met  with  but  one  gentleman,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  council 
of  Trinidad,  who  did  not  admit  that  property  wus  rising  in  value  from  some  cause 
or  other.  Some  attribute  it  to  the  abundance  of  money  in  consequence  of  loans 
to  the  colonies  and  the  compensation  fund ;  others,  to  the  high  price  of  colonial 
produce;  and  others  to  the  new  system,  or  all  combined.  I  will  not  pretend  to 
theorize  on  this  subject.  I  give  the  facts  as  they  appear  after  eighteen  months  ex* 
perience.  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  the  schemes  of  the  abolitionists  in  car 
country,  and  still  think  the  acts  of  the  British  Government  cross  violations  of 
contracts;  yet  I  trust  that  wherever  truth  leads,  I  shall  be  willing  to  follow.  Car* 
tain  facts  I  consider  established: 

1st.  That  labor  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates.  I  infer  this  from  the  (ad 
that  the  desire  of  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life  induces  the  colored  people 
to  seek  employment,  and  that  when  task  work  is  given  them,  it  is  performta1 
cheaper  under  the  free  than  under  the  slave  system. 

2d.  That  in  view  of  the  apprentice  system,  properties  have  appreciated.  Many 
speculators  have  considered  estates  here  good  and  safe  investments. 

The  sugar  crop  throughout  the  ten  islands  where  we  have  been,  is  remarkably 
promising.  In  the  French  islands  a  desire  was  expressed  that  war  might  tats 
place  with  us,  with  the  expectation,  I  suppose,  that  their  ports  would  see  sons 
rich  prizes.  The  French  Admiral,  with  one  ship  of  war,  nes  arrived  at  Gauds- 
loupe. 
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Th»  number  of  Anti-Slavery  Societies  now  on  our  list  is  440.  From 
the  first  there  has  been  a  steady  increase.  A  convention  was  held  in  Northamp- 
ton, Ms.  for  the  old  county  of  Hampshire,  at  which,  the  body  of  the  largest  chwtb 
in  that  ancient  town,  was  well  filled  with  delegates,  and  a  society  was  forasi 
On  the  2d  of  February  the  Rhode  Island  Anti-Slavery  Convention  assembled  tt 
Providence— by  far  the  largest  convention  that  ever  met  in  that  state  on  any  ■ab- 
ject It  added  the  eighth  to  the  list  of  state  societies.  The  report  of  its  proetei* 
ings  is  accompanied  by  addresses  of  the  highest  ability.  The  anniversaries  of 
the  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont  stale  societies  have  been  occasions  of 
great  interest  and  considerable  accessions  to  the  cause. 

Perhaps  no  event  in  the  past  year  deserves  a  more  prominent  place  in  our  I* 
cord,  than  the  establishment  of  the  Philanthropist,  at  New  Richmond,  Ohio,  by 
James  G.  Birney,  Esq.  When  Mr.  Birney  found  that  his  printing  esublishniSBt,*' 
set  up  in  his  own  state,  Kentucky,  would  probably  be  demolished  before  iteooM 
issue  a  single  obeat,  he  resolved  to  co  mmence  in  Cincinnati.  But  than  too  tat 
jfoeholdere  hod  thoir  convenient  tools,  ready  to  ttrVubtfortkwrimg.  And  As 
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Mime  reason  which  had  brought  Mr.  Birney  from  Danville  carried  him  to  a  little 
Tillage  up  the  Ohio,  named  New  Richmond.  Here  he  commenced  a  weekly  paper 
advocating  immediate  emancipation,  promising  its  removal  in  due  time  to  Cin- 
cinnati- Before  this  time,  we  presume,  the  paper  has  been  issued  from  that  city  ; 
and  we  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  yet  crow  the  river  and  be  issued  from  Dan- 
ville or  Lexington.— Mr.  Birney' s  paper  has  been  read  by  thousands  in  the  slave 
aa  well  as  the  free  states,  and  its  suppression,  now,  will  be  a  different  thing  from 
the  destruction  of  the  mere  press  and  types  before  they  had  uttered  their  mighty 
voice.  The  slaveholders  will  surpass  their  own  fatuity  when  they  venture  upon 
auch  a  manifest  outrage  against  freedom  and  truth. 

One  of  the  first  effects  of  Mr.  Birney' 8  press  was  to  call  out  a  great  anti-abolition 
meeting,  in  which,  as  a  good  Providence  would  have  it,  the  "  Declaration  of  Senti- 
ments of  the  Ohio  Anti- Slavery  Society"  was  read,  and  Mr.  Birney  was  allowed 
to  speak  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  his  cause. 

The  day  of  anti-abolition  meetings  is  about  over,  and  even  mobs  have  been  well 
nigh  given  up  in  despair.    The  last  exhibitions  of  that  species  of  warfare,  never 
renowned  for  its  courage,  have  been  peculiarly  mean  and  skulking.     In  New 
Hampshire  the  mob  armed  itself  with  the  forms  qf  law  to  tear  from  his  knees  in 
the  pulpit  of  God's  house  the  Rev.  George  Stone,  an  Anti-Slavery  lecturer.   They 
are  quite  welcome  to  the  good  they  got  by  his  trial.  In  Connecticut  a  mob  skulk- 
ed around  the  meeting  house  where  Mr.  Phelps  was  lecturing  and  threw  stones 
through  the  windows.    They  may  yet  have  reason  to  repent  their  want  ox  "  pro- 
perty and  stunding"  on  that  occasion.    In  the  village  of  Willoughby,  Ohio,  a  mob 
in  frightful  disguises  took  Mr.  Alvord  one  of  the  Society's  agents  from  his  lodgings 
at  mid-night,  and  carried  him  off  six  miles  in  an  open  wagon ;  at  this  point  he  was 
rescued  by  the  keeper  of  a  public  house.    The  authorities  of  Willoughby  thought 
proper  to  bind  ever  these  ruffians,  for  trial  at  the  county  court.    The  ill  success 
of  these  and  other  similar  efforts,  is  doubtless  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact, 
that  the  "gentlemen  of  property  and  standing"  have  for  some  time  turned  their 
eyes  to  the  general  and  state  legislatures  for  aid.  It  is  a  fatal  mistake  for  those  who 
would  conquer  arguments  with  brick  bats  and  stale  eggs,  not  to  take  with  them 
sundry  judges  and  Congressmen!    Such  weapons  are  safe  only  for  the  aristoo 
racy.    The  present  condition  of  Utica,  however,  proves  them  of  little  use,  in  the 
best  hands,  to  turn  the  tide  of  abolitionism. 

Legislation  against  liberty,  thanks  to  the  sturdy  rectitude  of  our  Puritan  fathers 
is,  if  possible,  a  more  "delicate  subject"  than  Slavery  itself.  Hence  a  gieatdeal 
has  been  said,  and  little  done.  The  President  in  his  Message,  recommended  that 
Congress  should  pass  a  law  prohibiting,  under  severe  penalties,  the  transmission 
through  the  mails  of  publications  "intended  to  excite  the  slaves  to  insurrection." 
Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  Senate,  reports  on  this  part  of  the  Message,  that  such  a  law 
would  be  unconstitutional.  He  would  have  Congress  merely  forbid  the  deputy 
postmasters  to  transmit  into  any  state  publications  proscribed  by  the  laws  there- 
of. This,  upon  the  beautiful  theory  that  the  Post-Office  is  to  be  made  the  machine 
of  the  States,  and  all  its  deputies  the  spies  of  the  States.  Till  Mr.  Calhoun  finds 
some  support  for  this  theory,  either  in  the  constitution  or  common  sense,  his 
report  may  safely  be  left  to  neutralize  the  Message.  Gov.  Marcy,  of  New-York 
has  occupied  a  large  part  of  his  message  with  a  tirade  against  the  Abolitionists, 
itfapt^,  altogether  to  a  southern  latitude.    The  only  legislation  that  has  ytt 
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grown  out  of  it,  is  a  resolution  in  the  Senate,  to  withhold  its  share  of  the 
of  the  literary  fund  from  the  Oneida  Institute !  A  gag  law  has  been  brought  for- 
ward in  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island,  and  postponed  for  future  action.  In  ibe 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  the  subject  has  been  brought  up  on  the  imperious  de- 
mand of  South  Carolina.  This  has  led  to  a  partial  heating  of  the  Abolmonaai 
before  a  committee,  and  will  probably  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  what  the  abolirk 
want,  discussion.  If  the  northern  legislatures  pass  laws  against  the  el 
they  must  do  it  on  the*ic  volo,  sic  jub  o  principle.  It  will  not  do  to  Arar  before 
striking.  The  great  end  of  the  instruments  whom  the  people  have  clvtht  d  with  t 
"  little  brief  authority,"  is  to  make  a  good  show  at  the  south ;  they  might  go/trr* 
ther,  did  they  not  well  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  mere  of  conscicntiowsusu 
in  their  constituency,  than  they  are  the  true  representatives  of. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  been  truly  tbo  "rend 
question"  of  this  session  of  Congress.    In  the  House  of  Representatives  it  was 
voted  on  the  8th  of  February,  to  refer  the  whole  subject  to  a  Special  Committee 
with  instructions  to  report  that  Congress  cannot  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
State*,  and  ought  not  to  do  so  in  the  District  ol  Columbia,  and  to  assign  reosem. 
Whether  this  committee  will  report  or  not  is  uncertain.    But  two  things  art  cer- 
tain, 1.  The  united  South  has  made  the  greatest  effort  of  which  it  is  capable,  ID 
get  a  vote  that  Congress,  cannot  constitutionally,  abolish  slavery  in  the  Di*trid 
and  has  failed.    We  have  a  right  therefore  to  interpret   Mr.  Pinckney's  re- 
solution as   granting  to  Congress  the  constitutional  power  to  abolish  in  the  Ds> 
trict.    2.  Should  the  committee  report,  they  can  give  no  r.ew  reasons  why  it  J 
inexpedient  for  Congress  to  exercise  its  power.    The  strongest  reason  if  OM 
which  the  committee  will  keep  to  themselves,  but  which  we  will  not,  to  wit,  it  would 
injure  the  prospects  of  the  northern  presidential  candidate !    In  the  Senate,  tht 
prayer  of  the  petition  has  in  one  case  been  rejected,  without  reasons.    Bat  the 
Senate  is  still  open. 

On  the  whole,  the  agitation  in  Congress  has  been  of  immense  advantage.  Hi 
cause  of  abolition  has  not  been  advocated  with  the  utmost  power  on  the  floor  of 
either  house— that  of  immediatism,  not  at  all.  But  SLAVERY  has  betn  stan 
off.  The  speeches  of  Calhoun,  Preston,  Wise,  Hammond,  Pickens,  Ac.  etc.  but 
had  much  the  same  effect  as  if  the  interior  discipline  of  their  plantations  had  be* 
acted  out  on  the  same  occasions.  He  who  has  heard  or  even  read  one  of  than 
speeches,  needs  no  "pictorials"  to  teach  him  what  the  author  is  in  the  Dibit  of 
doing  and  having  done  at  home.  The  abolitionists  have  trained  as  much  in  stow- 
ing the  tyrannous  and  intolerable  nature  of  slavery,  as  if  they  had  brought  (at 
"overssers"  of  the  honorable  members  with  their  "symbols  of  office,"  info  tat 
places  of  the  honorable  members,  there  to  exercise  their  legal  vocation  of  laying 
on  the  thirty-nine  lashes  upon  the  bare  backs  of  men  and  women.  Legisliioit 
who  crack  their  whips  over  a  whole  nation,  cannot  have  spared  the  humble  badM 
on  which  they  learnt  such  a  glorious  art. 


Cobmxctiom.— In  our  lost  No.,  page  192,  line  16th,  for  "  ratio  of  deaths  less  tbs 
ratio  of  births,"  read,  ratio  of  births  less  the  ratio  of  deaths. 


DEATH  OF  TOT7SSAINT  LOUVERTURE. 

Translated  item  L 'sjp&K/ien  dt  Saint  Domingue,  par  Avtoihv  Mrr*At, 
PtJia,  1825. 

While  the  eause  of  liberty  was  triumphing  in  St.  Domingo,  Toussaint  finifhed 
hia  days  in  France,  in  the  castle  of  Joux,  situated  at  the  loot  of  Mt.  Jcrn.  1  fhall 
describe  hi*  death,  without  addition  or  diminution,  as  it  wns  nanntid  to  me  1  y  a 
Captain  of  Artillery  named  Colomier,  who  was  nt  Pontailicr  for  the  remounting 
of  the  Artillery.  This  Captain  then  held  in  his  hands  the  key  ol  his  dungeon,  and 
nw  him  both  living  and  dead.  The  custom  was  to  allow  five  iinncs  a  dny  for 
each  prisoner;  Bonapaitc  directed  that  three frones  w<re  sufficient  to  noumh  a 
rebel.  This  sordid  parsimonv,  the  evidence  of  icnible  resentment,  was  followed 
by  a  libel  published  against  Toussaint.  it  appeared  that  lie  (Honaj  arte)  hed  rc- 
aolved  to  cause  his  death,  in  order  to  eiufh  the  hcje  of  the  irsinf  ci.t?  ol  St.  Do- 
mingo. A  great  man  in  prison  is  only  the  greater  with  hi?  friends.  The  governor 
of  the  fortress  was  chosen  for  the  execution  of  this  crime.  He  hod  some  dread  of 
it;  but  when  a  government  thinks  it  necessary  to  make  a  communication  of  this 
-sort,  there  remains  only  the  alternative  of  obedience  or  mortal  difgiaee.  Pneauiion 
was  first  taken  to  withdraw  from  Toussaint  his  domestic,  and  not  to  let  him  come 
forth  to  take  exercise  in  the  courts  of  the  prison. 

The  governor  of  flie  fortress  mode  two  journeys  to  Neufchotcl,  in  Swit2crlnnd. 
The  first  time  he  left  the  keys  of  the  dungeons  with  Captain  Colomier,  whom  ha 
had  chosen  to  take  his  place  during  his  absence.  'J  he  captain  had  thus  occasion  to 
Visit  Toussaint,  who  spoke  to  him  with  modesty  ol  his  own  glory,  hu\  with  indig- 
nation of  the  design  which  the  consul  had  ascribed  to  him  of  delivering  St.  Do- 
mingo to  KnglantT  He  was  engaged  in  writing  a  memoir  against  this  improbable 
accusation.  The  governor  haa  left  him  in  destitution  so  absolute,  that  Ins  whole 
kitchen  furniture  consisted  of  a  single  vessel,  in  which  he  was  himself  cooking  a 
firdetiieal — he  whose  hands  had  held  the  riches  of  St.  Domingo!  As  he  suf- 
fered peculiarly  from  the  deprivation  of  coflee,  the  Captain,  whom  1  have  known 
to  be  a  man  of  an  excellent  heart,  generously  satisfied  this  want. 

Although  this  first  absence  of  the  governor  was  no  less  than  a  proof  of  hia 
crime;  he  did  not  delay  to  take  a  second  journey  to  the  same  place  nnd  with  the 
same  motive.  "  I  confide  to  you  the  sole  charge  of  the  fortress,"  he  said  with 
a  troubled  air,  to  the  Captain,  "but  this  time  1  do  not  leave  with  you  the  keys 
of  the  dungeons.  The  prisoners  hove  no  want  of  anv  thing."  I'e  returned 
the  fourth  any.  Toussaint  was  no  more ;  he  ascerta'neefthis.  Aft'  r  having  cor- 
nea into  his  cell  Borne  fowl,  he  took  care  to  compose  his  physiognomy  and  t-Midy 
an  expression  of  profound  sadness;  but  not  knowing  how  to  put  on  the  Tranquil- 
ity of  a  soul  without  remorse,  every  thing  betray*  d  him, — his  wild  look,  his  pale- 
ness, an  altered  voice,  his  unceitain  gait,  his  second  absence,  the  keys  ol  the 
dungeons  which  he  had  kept,  thefjod  recently  brought  in,  the  n fleet ni:on  of  con- 
tinually pointing  it  out,  while  he  distractedly  repeated  the  same  word,  and  in 
short  his  countenance,  which  the  walls  of  the  pnfon  troubled,  uhuc  Toi-t-saint 
was  seen,  lifeless,  sitting  down  by  the  sir/c  of  the  chiivney,  having  his  two 
hands  upon  hia  extended  legs,  ond  his  head  leaning  upon  his  riyht  side.  There 
were  to  be  observed  in  hi"  features  the  traces  of  a  dcith  that  had  followed  the 
pain  of  hunger:  but  the  attitude  of  his  Lody  of  itself  accused  the  guilty,  and  indi- 
cated the  crime. 

The  Captain  with  the  Mavor  of  the  town  refused  to  give  in  writing  testimony 
of  the  death  of  Toussaint,  as  having  come  otherwise  than  by  hunger.    He  thus 
remained  without   participation  in  the  outrage.    After  this  nlutal,  the  governor 
supposed  some  violent  disease.    He   caused  some  surgeons  to  open  the  train  j 
and  in  a  certificate  of  the  disease  it  wns  asserted  that  he  had  been  struck  by  a 
serous  apoplexy,  a  prompt  disease,  but  obscure  in  its  symptoms.  All  there  pre- 
cautions! unusual  in  a  case  of  natural  death,  were  the  artifices  that  cnvclcpcd  a 
.  plot  rendered  probable  bv  other  circumstances*    It  was  doubtless  by  the  order 
4rf  the  Consul  that  Le  Clerc  had  at  first  condemned  Toussaint  to  death,  and  had 
proposed  to  Chnstoph"  the  treachery  of  procuring  his  arrest.    The  peace  conclu- 
ded with  him  was  called,  in  derision,  the  pardon  of  Ton?  saint.     A  snare  was  laid 
to  banish  him  from  his  country,  and  the  conspiracy  of  which  he  was  accused 
was  never  tried  in  his  presence.     He  was  separated  "  from  his  wife  and  children, 
who  were  exiled  to  the  other  extremity  of  France.    Why  deprive  him  of  his  do- 
mestic, cause  him  to  be  defamed  by  a  libel,  and  kern  him  so  miserably  in  a  nar- 
row dungeon,  unknown,  and  separated  from  the  world,  receiving  onlv  ftte  mc-sren- 
gers  of  the  Consul,  towards  whom  he  showed  only  indignation  and  haughtiness, 
while  he  manifested  extreme  mildness  towards  the  old  soldiers  who  served  him, 
instead  of  the  jailors  1 
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fiUOD  COXPUCT  OF  EMANCIPATED  SLAVES. 
[Fn>in  the.  paniphloi  referred  to  on  page  -1(0.1 

Lxtrnrtsof  Lrttus  from  Special  Magistrates  to  thr  M.irqui.^  nf  t?7.-i.w 

1.  From  Sunnirl  Lloyd \  Esq.  dated  Stony  Hill,  St.  Andrctcs,  Jjly  1.*/. 
1 5  3."* : — 

li  imi!»t  lu-cv:d«;i.t,  from  the  planters  keeping  up  thr-  samo  extent  of  <r.!*  vm^n 
;i.-  ii'iiii>:rlv.  on  a  duirnntion  ul  one  fourth  ui"  the  hours  of  labor,  t!mt  tli  •  lctt 
:  nj! -.In::  n  here  are  doing  as  much  or  more  work,  than  was  ever  performed  in  tlu- 
,<:iiii-  aiven  tune. 

Tin. 'multiplicity  of  frivolous?  complaint1*  immediately  after  the  first  of  A"r.:?!i 
hr.vi  dwindled  to  nothing.  Th«-  r":iii9liittil>m  ones  now  pnft-rre!,  are  ch'ctly  fur 
p-.uv  roblvry  of  the  in -pro  cround.-s  ar-.d  a  ivgh-ct  on  the  patt  tf  watchmen  mi: 
cati!«  -ii-inclcTi* :  very  /« irfur  a  mint  of  suj/iriui!  labor.  The?  put'v  p'.uiaiel  cam- 
plr.ii;:.-.  are  almost  eutir  fv  against  pursm-s  who  have  bi«.n  1»»  g  alisoit  from  the 
pr«»pM't!'.>  ••>  which  th?v  V  longed,  and  who  came  homr.  \v.  d<  r  your  lord.4i;'i** 
roya-  i  rorlamatiun  on  the  first  of  August,  whu*c  provi&ion  ground*  must  Iwvt 
tu'turaliy  gone  to  ruin. 

J2.  From  /?.  Stnndish  Italy,  Esq.,  tinted,  The  Chapclton  District  tf 
Cwrrndnn,  2or/i  June,  1835 : — 

1  l»  •_'  to  st:*.te,  that  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  the  negroes  aro  most  ;  rum- 
is'.:.:.  ;  "and  will  eventually  prove  beyond  doubt,  to  any  who  may  stiil  ro:uai:i  !'n- 
convinced,  that  the  expense  occasioned  by  tin*  new  system,  is  more  than  covtiui 
I»*  the  Mi»frt  qurney  of  desertion,  and  the  improved  state  of  health  and  tftrtasth 
enjoj  »-d  l»y  the  iie-s'rocB.  I  never  had  the  management  (and  I  many  year?,  as  first 
lnu'i'uniit*,  direccd  the  discipline  of  men-of-war)  of  a  people  so  docile  and  rtaily 
to  obey,  more  respectful  to  superiors,  and  submissive  to  their  direction  and  2»* 
Wei.  "The  predominant  vires  of  idleness  and  petty  thefts,  are  cl.-arly  the  orfarini* 
of  a  state,  from  which  they  can  only  be  *aid  to  be  nowemtTumg.  In  k>wng  tjw* 
vteca",  which  are  even  now  going  to  decay,  1  mist  that  they  may  not  sufctfuit 
European  crimes  of  a  deeper  line. 

I  candor,  in  making  a  statement  of  this  nature,  refrain  from  taking  the  liberty 
of  recalling  to  your  Excellency's  recollection,  an  instance  of  industry  nndp*" 
conduct  upon  the  patt  of  the  apprentices  upon  Leicestcrfield's  estate,  and  in  <"•''"? 
so,  to  assure  your  Lordship,  that  upon  any  estate  in  this  district,  where  tin*  wan* 
ag-rs  treatment  is  kind  and  considerate,  I  could  not  fear  producing  similar  cv,{3* 
mendahlc  dispositions,  if  extra  labor  were  required. 

*  Sec  Parliamentary  Papers,  Seas.  1835,  No.  273— 28L 


JVb.  7K.— For  July,  1836. 

After  all  our  boasts  about  the  importance  of  our  politi- 

e*»J  experiment  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty,  it  is  certainly 

r*^«irtifying  to  find  that  our  republic  is  about  to  become  the 

**^le  patron  of  slavery.     She  already  stands  foremost.     Her 

I**-*blic  policy  has  always  been  shaped  in  reference  to  the 

J***«tectiou  of  her  human  flesh  shambles,  and  she  is  now  pro- 

^^^^ding  to  the  consummation  of  a  plan  for  vastly  extending 

**"*■«)  sway  of  the   CHAIN  and  the  CARTWHIP.— Hold ! 

^-*5d  not  the  United  States  set  the  example  of  abolishing  the 

^*-^Bieau  Slave  Trade?     Has  she  not  branded  that  horrid 

7*~^ffic  as  PIRACY  S     True.     But,  unfortunately,  humanity 

^*      not  the  only  motive  supposable.     Maryland  and  Vir- 

^*  *ia  would,  probably,  have  been  free  states  to  day,  had 

^"*-«  African  trade  been  permitted  to  continue.     Its  aboli- 

*^»n  made  them  the  slave  coasts  of  the  states  further  South. 

^    put  their  slaveholders  in  the  place  of  the  King  Joes  and 

*"*.«  King  Toms  of  Guinea ;  and  it  is  a  vaiu  expe elation  that 

^^fc^y  will  give  up  a  system  by  which  they  can  sell  a  boy 

**■*"*  20  years  for  a  thousand  dollars.     No  other  tariff  has  opc- 

'"^fc-ted  so  effectually  for  the  protection  of  domestic  production 

*^  the  abolition  of  the  Foreign  Slave  Trade.     It  gave  the 

^^gro-growers  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  at  once  the  whole 

**^*  the  wealth  that  was  liefore  expended  in  the  shipping  and 

**-*pp!ies  of  a  long  and  hazardous  voyage.     It  gave  them  the 

***onopoly  of  a  market,  which  before  drew  its  supplies  from 

*■  continent.     And  with  this,  remember,  that,  from  the  na- 

,        **»«  of  the  human  animal,   the  "vigintial  crop,"  as  it  has 

**c«n  expressively  terined,  costs  the  planter  almost  nothing, 

I       •  ^«ed  we  ask  what  checked  the  southward  march  of  liberty  t 

\         *t  was  the  hypocritical  abolition  uf  the  slave  trade ! 

1  41) 
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Now,  what  shall  keep  things  as  they  are  ?  What  shall 
eternize  the  hammer  of  the  man-auctioneer,  and  the  lash  of 
the  man  driver,  and  work  without  pay ?  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  market  !  Aye,  that  is  the  policy,  which, 
but  for  the  u  fanatics,"  would  sow  slave-raising  establishments 
on  every  hill  of  New  England  !  For  who  shall  say  that  the 
men  of  even  New  England  arc  proof  against  good  markets  ? 

Texas,  if  it  can  be  had,  will  make  half  a  dozen  new  slave 
states,  will  raise  the  price  of  slaves,  will  make  plenty  of  sops 
for  the  Cerberuses,  that  might  bark  at  the  South,  and  plenty 
left  for  the  curs,  hounds,  and  puppies  that  have  long  been 
barking  at  the  abolitionists.  How  wise  the  policy  of  sending 
a  cut-throat  ex-governor  to  become  the  conqueror  of  Texas ! 

While  we  have  had  rulers  who  have  made  it  their  business 
to  frustrate  God's  physical  laws  against  slavery,  we  have  not 
wanted  priests  who  have  taken  similar  care  of  His  moral 
laws — professing  to  preach  the  gospel,  but,  alas ! — "  devour- 
ing widows'  houses," — consenting  with  thieves — partaking 
with  adulterers — bidding  off  souls  at  the  shambles !  Oh ! 
what  a  refreshing  consolation  it  is  that  God  reigns  !  Under 
his  good  government  the  sanctimonious  lamentations,  the 
pious  regrets,  and  the  hypocritical  promises  of  these  sacer- 
dotal oppressors,  touching  slavery,  are  beginning  to  be  un- 
derstood. Humanity  shall  be  righted,  and  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation  shall  be  vindicated  from  this  shame.  The 
monster  that  has  thus  sported  with  our  country's  fame,  poi- 
soned our  politics,  and  corrupted  the  church  of  the  living 
God,  has  dropped  the  mask.  It  remains,  fellow  citizens,  to 
be  seen,  whether  we  will  any  longer  submit  to  be  led,  and 
ridden,  and  gag-bitted  by  him.  If  we  are  altogether  heedless 
of  our  poor  neighbor,  who  has  fallen  among  thieves,  and 
welters  in  his  gore  by  the  roadside,  are  we  also  reckless  of 
our  own  rights  and  our  children's  ?  No.  When  once  awake, 
we  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  SLAVERY  ON  SLAVEHOLDERS. 

The  influence  which  the  institutions  of  a  country  and 
the  character  of  the  people  mutually  exert  on  each  other, 
operating  reciprocally  as  cause  and  effect,  is  always  a  sub- 
ject of  curious  and  interesting  enquiry.  The  character  of 
the  people  is  the  cause  of  the  establishment  and  continuance 
of  the  institutions,  and  is  in  return  formed,  modified,  and 
rendered  permanent  by  them.  So  peculiar  an  institution  as 
slavery,  cannot  be  without  great  influence  of  some  kind  or 
other,  upon  the  character  of  those  among  whom  it  exists. 
Its  withering  and  debasing  influence  on  the  slaves  is  unde- 
nied  and  undeniable,  and  lias  extended  its  baneful  effects  to 
the  whole  race  to  which  they  belong.  But  this  is  not  the 
object  of  our  present  enquiry.  Our  enquiry  is  into  its  effects 
on  those  by  whose  power  and  will  it  exists — on  slaveholders. 
Of  its  origin  we  need  not  speak.  It  is  sometimes  said  we 
inherited  it  from  the  mother  country,  but  it  is  forgotten  that 
if  we  had  not  chosen  to  retain  the  inheritance,  we  were  at 
liberty  when  we  became  an  independent  nation  to  take  some 
measures  to  dispossess  ourselves  of  it.  And  alas  !  that  this 
has  not  been  done,  shows  that  with  the  inheritance  des- 
cended also  the  character  and  principles  adapted  to  it. 

What  then  is  slavery,  and  what  are  its  natural  effects  on 
slaveholders  ? 

Let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  southern  portion  of  this  coun- 
iry.  We  behold  two  distinct  races  of  men  inhabiting  the 
same  soil,  and  in  some  of  the  states  nearly  equal  in  numbers. 
These  two  races  are  marked  by  a  difference  of  color,  but 
this  is  their  least  distinction.     The  one  race  we  behold  in 
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possession  of  all  the  power  of  government,  all  the  property, 
both  in  land  and  productions,  living  in  ease,  luxury,  and 
indolence.  The  other  race  we  behold  without  power,  with- 
out land,  without  property  of  any  kind,  toiling  yet  gaining 
nothing — the  fruits  of  all  their  toil  being  appropriated  by 
the  other  race  to  their  own  use  and  aggrandizement, — poorly 
plad,  coarsely  and  scantily  fed,  no  means  of  acquiring  pro- 
perty, no  spot  they  can  claim  as  a  home,  even  their  children 
claimed  by  the  other  race  from  birth  as  theirs,  that  to  them 
as  to  their  parents  may  be  assigned  the  labors  which  shall 
piinister  to  ease  and  luxury.  This  weaker  race,  parcelled 
out  among  the  stronger  are,  eacli  and  all,  under  the  absolute 
dominion  of  some  one  among  the  latter  who  calls  them  his, 
even  as  the  beast  and  the  fowl  and  the  herb  of  the  field  are 
his.  Practically  they  arc  regarded  but  as  a  higher  order  of 
brutes,  by  those  ^yho  claim  them,  and  provision  is  made  to 
keep  them  in  existence  on  much  the  same  principle  as  it  is 
for  the  lower  animals,  but  it  is  for  the  body  alone.  The  mind 
is  almost  totally  neglected,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
slaveholder  views  with  regret  any  indication  of  mind  beyond 
what  is  needful  to  the  labors  of  the  slave. 

How  is  it  that  two  races  of  beings  possessing  a  common 
nature,  can  exist  thus  situated  with  regard  to  each  other? 
By  compulsion,  by  actual  force  alone.  It  was  by  violence 
that  their  ancestors  were  first  enslaved,  and  by  actual  force 
alone  is  it  that  they  are  kept  in  their  present  condition.  Let 
it  not  be  said,  it  is  by  the  sanction  of  law,  too  often  made  the 
standard  of  morality — for  what  is  law  in  this  case,  but  the 
combination  of  the  strong  to  protect  one  another  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  upon  those  who 
cannot  resist.  The  laws  which  sanction  slavery  make  no 
pretence  to  any  foimdation  in  reason  or  justice,  but  are  ip 
direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  revelation.  Let  no 
one  suppose,  that  the  sanction  of  any  body  of  men  can  make 
that  right,  which  is  hi  its  nature  wrong, — that  man  can  sanc- 
tify what  God  condemns. 

Slavery  then  is  supported  by  arbitrary  power  alone,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  submitted  to  from  utter  imbecility,  on  the 
other.  And  what  may  we  expect  the  effect  to  bo  of  this  ab- 
solute dominion  on  him  who  holds  it  ?  Observe,  he  is  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  two  races.  With  the  one  he  is  connected 
by  the  ties  of  kindred,  by  education,  and  a  common  interest, 
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with  them  he  identifies  himself,  and  towards  them  the  sym- 
pathies of  his  nature  as  friend,  neighbor,  and  fellow  man  ore 
exercised,  but  with  the  other,  though  in  the  midst  of  them 
also,  he  feels  no  bond  of  union.  Their  interests,  when  not 
directly  opposed  to  his  own,  are  yet  distinct  from  them ;  and 
the  whole  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  whites  is  a  vir- 
tual denial  of  a  common  nature,  and  has  accustomed  him  to 
regard  the  slaves  as  not  allied  to  him  by  any  relation  calling 
br  sympathy.  And  observe,  it  is  over  this  latter  race  that 
he  possesses  power,  that  dangerous  prerogative,  with  which 
Mortals  are  not  to  be  trusted. 

This  state  of  feeling,  this  total  absence  of  sympathy,  itself 
M  effect  of  slavery,  is  the  cause  of  farther  effects.  These 
subjects  of  his  power,  regarded  by  him  not  at  all  as  fellow- 
creatures,  but  more  nearly  as  a  sort  of  inferior  animals,  inter- 
estirig  to  him  not  at  all  for  their  own  sakes,  but  only  like 
brutes  as  the  means  of  wealth,  receive  treatment  not  very  dis- 
similar to  brutes.  What  is  required  by  custom,  and  is  by 
common  consent  considered  due  from  master  to  slave,  in- 
cludes very  little  more  than  is  bestowed  on  his  other  live 
•tock.  Slavery's  moral  code  has  Utile  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Bible.  What  is  held  as  due  from  slaveholder  to  slave, 
bears  little  resemblance  to  what  is  due  from  man  to  man. 
Justice,  benevolence,  and  charity,  which  are  felt  to  be  due  to 
fellow  men,  arc  not  extended  to  the  slave.  Justice  and  sym- 
pathy to  the  slave  as  a  man  t  what  a  preposterous  idea, 
vhat  would  this  be  but  emancipation? 

The  slave  is  thus  practically  considered  as  a  mere  animal, 
»ho,  in  return  for  his  services,  is  entitled  to  such  shelter, 
food,  and  care  as  will  enable  him  to  continue  these  services. 
And  were  he  really  the  senseless  animal  he  is  sometimes 
affirmed  to  be,  and  could  the  mind  degraded,  and  debased, 
be  entirely  brought  down  to  the  standard  at  which  it  is  thus 
estimated,  though  even  more  deplorable  would  have  been 
the  lot  of  the  slave  when  we  consider  the  capacities  of  his 
nature,  yet  it  would  have  been  for  his  deprivations  chiefly 
we  should  have  lamented,  for  he  might  have  rested  like  the 
brute  submissive  and  contented  with  his  lot.  But  happily, 
still  I  say  happily,  the  human  mind  cannot  be  thus  kept 
down.  Man  has  not  this  power  over  his  fellow  man.  He 
may  oppress,  enslave,  and  debase  him,  but  his  power  over 
the  mind  has  its  limits.    He  cannot  extinguish  the  spark  of 
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heavenly  origin  within  his  fellow  man,  and  it  will  send  forth 
gleams  from  the  breast  of  the  meanest  slave,  asserting  the 
rights  of  humanity,  and  pleading  the  claims  of  brotherhood 
But  supposing  the  mind  of  the  slave  could  have  been  thus 
kept  down,  the  master's  arbitrary  power  over  him  might  be 
productive  of  no  other  effect  on  his  own  character,  than  the 
same  power  exercised  over  mere  brutes,  which  is  perhaps 
not  so  inconsiderable  as  may  be  imagined.     How  often  is 
such  power  abused  to  cruelty,  and  how  surely  does  such 
cruelty  harden  the  heart,  and  render  it  capable  of  further 
acts  of  inhumanity.     I  speak  not  now  of  mere  wanton 
cruelty,  but  how  often,  among  the  ignorant  especially,  do  we 
see  the  passion  of  anger  excited  to  a  degree  that  seems  per- 
fectly preposterous,  towards   a  poor  unconscious  animal, 
wholly  ignorant  of  its  offence.   And  it  is  observable  that  it  is 
towards  the  more  intelligent  brutes  alone  that  such  feelings 
are  excited,  and  by  intelligence,  real  or  supposed,  designedly 
thwarting  the  master's  wishes.     The  sagacious  horse,  the 
patient  and  also  sagacious  ox  are  among  the  greatest  suf 
ferers.     "  Oh  he  knows  as  well  as  I  do  which  way  I  want 
him  to  go,"  or,  "  he's  well  enough  able  to  draw  it  along," 
"  I'll  let  him  see  who's  to  be  master,  it's  only  obstinacy  m 
him,"  are  the  excuses  offered  by  the  enraged  driver  for  his 
furious  and  cruel  blows.     And  here  we  have  some  resem- 
blance to  the  effects  of  a  slaveholder's  power  over  his  slaves. 
Were  the  latter  possessed  only  of  brutal  intelligence  these 
effects  would  still  sometimes  follow.     Man  is  far  more  apt 
than  brute  to  excite  man's  passions.     The  slave  then  from 
his  greater  intelligence,  is  more  liable  to  excite  his  master's 
passions,  which  vent  themselves  in  the  infliction  of  cruel 
punishments.    But  the  slave  has  passions  of  his  own  which 
are  excited  in  return,  and  whose  manifestation  is  the  source 
of  new  provocation.     The  spirit  of  man,  however  crushed, 
will  sometimes  rebel  against  oppression.     It  is  remarkable 
that  in  many  of  the  recorded  cases  of  severe  punishment  to 
slaves,  it  was  drawn  upon  them  by  what  was  called  impu- 
dence to  him  who  inflicted  it.     And  what  was  this  impu- 
dence, but  some  natural  outbreaking  of  a  mind  feeling  its 
own  rights.    Thus  from  the  very  nature  of  the  intercourse 
between  master  and  slave,  were  experience  silent  on  the 
subject,  we  might  safely  predict  that  bad  passions  and  feel- 
ings must  be  in  continual  operation,  which  the  former  will 
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vent  in  acts  of  cruelty  on  the  latter,  thus  producing  suffer- 
ing on  the  one  side  and  demoralization  on  the  other.  Mr. 
Jefferson's  testimony  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this 
opinion  is  too  well  known  to  need  to  be  repeated,  and  will 
readily  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Now,  though  all 
slaveholders  are  not  carried  to  this  insanity  of  passion,  of 
which  there  have  been  most  horrible  examples,  in  some, 
yet  all  are  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  possession  of 
arbitrary  power,  a  trial  which  few  among  men  can  bear 
unhurt.  And  observe  further,  that  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  system  coercion  of  some  kind  or  other  must  be  used. 
The  slave  is  not  kept  for  his  own  sake,  but  his  master's, 
therefore  he  is  to  do  his  master's  work,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  by  what  motive  but  coercion  can  he  be  indrced 
to  do  it  ?  No  one  will  say  he  is  bound  to  labor  by  any 
principle  of  duty,  even  supposing  he  had  any  instruction  in 
morality,  neither  has  he  any  other  interest  in  performing  it, 
axcept  to  escape  the  penalty  of  non-performance.  Should 
there  be  any  anomalous  cases  of  individuals  who  have 
known  how  to  make  gratitude  and  the  hope  of  reward  do 
the  work  of  the  whip,  they  are  evident  exceptions  and  need 
not  be  here  considered.  This  is  not  the  usual  system  of 
slavery  as  actually  existing  in  this  country.  If  the  slave  is 
disobedient  and  will  not  work,  he  must  be  compelled  to,  or 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave  would  be  at  an  end.  The 
master  must  then  be  in  the  habit  of  putting  passion  out  of 
the  question,  of  inflicting  pain  on  his  fellow  creatures,  for 
such  they  are.  He  will  learn  to  do  this  with  less  and  less 
reluctance,  and  should  he  inflict  only  what  he  considers  ne- 
cessary pain,  even  this  will  gradually  harden  his  heart  and 
weaken  his  sensibility  to  the  sufferings  of  others,  and  from 
the  state  of  society  round  him  instances  of  more  gratuitous 
cruelty  continually  come  under  his  notice. 

That  familiarity  with  suffering  weakens  our  sensibility,  is 
matter  of  common  observation.  The  young  surgeon  faints, 
perhaps,  at  the  first  operation  he  witnesses,  but  soon  learns 
to  perform  the  same  without  emotion.  Even  the  philanthro- 
pist feels  less  pain  in  visiting  the  abodes  of  misery,  than 
when  he  commenced  his  career.  This  is  undoubtedly  a 
part  of  our  constitution ;  perhaps  it  is  a  happy  one.  Since 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  inflict  pain,  it  may  be  well  there 
should  be  those  who  can  do  it  without  much  suffering  to 
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themselves.  And  circumstances  may  prevent  this  insensi- 
bility from  becoming  an  entire  brutalization  of  the  whole 
man.  In  the  case  of  the  surgeon,  he  who  inflicts  suffering, 
does  it  with  the  expectation  of  producing  some  greater  good 
to  him  who  endures  it.  Though  the  philanthropist  suffers 
less  in  view  of  misery  than  at  first,  yet  the  pure  motive 
which  actuates  him  will  surely  prevent  his  becoming  cal- 
lous to  it.  But  with  the  slaveholder  there  is  no  such  coun- 
teracting influence.  If  he  orders  his  slave  to  punishment, 
the  object  in  view  is  his  own  interest  solely.  If  lie  sees  such 
things  done  by  others,  he  knows  that  the  same  or  worse 
motives  actuate  them,  nor  is  any  kindly  sympathy  toward 
the  sufferer  called  up  to  balance  the  natural  effect  of  fami- 
liarity with  such  things.  I  can  conceive  of  no  situation 
more  entirely  adapted  to  render  a  man  selfish  and  hard  of 
heart,  than  to  be  thus  continually  deriving  his  own  good,  or 
what  he  esteems  such,  from  the  harm  or  the  loss  of  others. 
The  slaveholder  has  learned  to  consider  the  good  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  his  fellow  creatures  as  utterly  unimportant  in 
comparison  with  his  own*  This,  indeed,  is  the  most  revolt- 
ing aspect  of  slavery.  A  whole  race  of  men  are  sacrificed 
to  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  advantage  of  another  race. 

It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  this  process  of  harden- 
ing; the  heart,  begins  before  the  man  is  himself  a  slave- 
holder. Prom  a  child  he  has  been  accustomed  to  see  the 
punishment  of  slaves,  and  to  see  it  by  others  considered  as 
a  matter  of  indifference.  I  can  imagine  no  circumstances 
in  which  a  child  could  be  placed,  better  calculated  to  blunt 
his  sensibilities,  except,  which  must  be  frequently  a  concur- 
ring circumstance,  where  the  child  has  power  to  be  the  pro- 
curing cause  of  punishment  to  gratify  his  childish  passions. 
How  far  this  exposure  in  childhood  to  such  unhappy 
influences,  palliates  the  guilt  of  the  man,  which  undoubtedly 
in  some  measure  it  does,  is  not  for  us  now  to  consider ;  our 
object  being  to  point  out  the  influence  which  such  a  system 
must  inevitably  produce  on  the  character,  not  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  the  guilt  of  the  slaveholder. 

But  if  slavery  calls  into  exercise  so  much  that  is  evil,  and 
operates  so  hurtfully  in  some  ways,  is  there  no  good  feeling 
or  affection  which  it  tends  to  nourish,  no  virtue  for  which  it 
offers  peculiar  opportunity,  is  there  no  redeeming  featun?? 
Not  one.    I  can  find  no  counterbalancing  good  for  this  mass 
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of  evil.  The  slaveholder  has  indeed  opportunity  to  exert 
himself  to  prevent  these  bad  effects  on  his  own  character, 
mid  this  is  all.  The  relation  of  master  and  slave  being  alto- 
tether  a  forced  one,  founded  neither  in  nature  nor  reason, 
Baring  no  mutual  advantages  for  its  object,  there  result  from 
it  none  of  the  harmonies,  the  reciprocal  duties,  and  mutual 
good  feelings  which  other  relations  involve,  as  of  parents  and 
children,  of  neighbors,  of  friends,  of  benefactor  and  depend- 
ent, of  employer  and  hired  laborer.  There  are  no  recipro- 
cal duties.  The  slave  surely  owes  none  to  his  master,  and 
for  the  relative  duties  of  the  latter,  I  never  remember  to  have 
seen  them  explained  in  any  treatise  of  morality.  It  would 
be  much  the  same  as  to  point  out  the  duties  of  a  pirate  to 
his  captives,  in  which  it  might  be  shewn,  that  to  do  them  a 
small  injury  Was  better  than  a  greater,  and  to  leave  them  a 
bare  subsistence  out  of  what  had  been  their  own,  might  be 
called  a  duty.  No;  the  only  relative  duties  which  their 
situation  imposes  on  master  and  slave,  are  forgiveness  on  the 
one  side,  ana  repentance  and  restitution  on  the  other.  The 
latter  annihilates  the  relation. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  influence  of  slavery  on  the 
master's  character  can  be  confined  to  his  feelings  and  con- 
duct in  that  relation,  to  his  principles  and  sentiments  on  that 
subject  alone,  and  that  in  other  respects  he  may  be  the  same 
as  if  no  such  influence  existed.  He  who  is  cruel  and  unjust 
to  one  being  alone,  is  a  cruel  and  unjust  man,  though  he 
may  not  be  so  to  his  son,  his  neighbor,  or  his  kinsman.  In 
the  same  situation,  with  the  same  temptation,  he  would 
shew  himself  the  same  to  them.  But  the  preceding  obser- 
vations are  mostly  founded  on  the  general  fact,  that  every 
affection,  faculty,  or  passion  of  our  nature  gains  force  by 
being  called  into  exercise.  Now  those  which  slavery  calls 
into  exercise  are  had.  The  bad  parts  of  the  slaveholder's 
nature  are,  therefore,  strengthened,  and  what  is  to  ensure 
that  they  shall  never  appear  in  his  intercourse  with  any  but 
bis  slaves.  It  is  certainly  true  that  he  does  not  shew  him- 
self acptally  bad  towards  others  as  to  his  slaves.  He  has  not 
the  power,  and  therefore,  neither  has  he  the  habit.  Custom 
and  the  opinion  of  his  fellow  citizens  would  not  sanction  it. 
And  then  the  state  of  his  reelings  in  regard  to  the  whole 
race  to  which  his  slaves  belong,  is  such  as  to  make  a  very 
sensible  line  of  distinction  between  his  conduct  towards 
41 
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iliem  and  towards  others.  Though  he  does  not  use  the 
words,  yet  the  general  impression  on  his  mind  is  that  of  their 
being  what  may  be  called  semi-human. 

Montesquieu- s  admirable  irony — "It  is  impossible  that  we 
should  suppose  the  slaves  to  be  men,  because  if  they  are 
men,  it  would  begin  to  be  believed  that  we  are  not  ourselves 
Christians,-1  represents  more  nearly  than  may  be  supposed, 
the  actual  reasonings  of  slaveholders;  not  their  open  and 
avowed  reasoning,  not  in  this  naked  form  avowed  even  to 
themselves.  But  the  secret  sophistry  by  which  they  suc- 
ceed in  excusing  to  themselves  their  own  conduct,  would,  if 
analyzed,  be  reduced  to  this. 

They  are  unwilling  to  suppose  that  (he  keeping  of  slaves 
is  wrong.  What  from  childhood  they  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  consider  right,- — what  it  would  be  so  contrary  as  they 
suppose  to  their  interest  to  think  wrong, — what  they  see 
done  by  persons  calling  themselves  Christians, — nay,  by 
persons  who  in  other  respects  do  appear  to  be  good  and 
Christian  men,  they  first  take  for  granted  from  these  slen- 
der premises,  must  be  right.  But  then  the  glaring  incon- 
sistency strikes  them.  How  can  it  be  right  to  deprive  fellow 
men  of  what  they  feel  in  their  own  persons  to  be  the  most 
sacred  rights  of  humanity — to  degrade  men  to  the  condition 
of  brutes  ?  How  is  it  conformable  to  Christian  precept,  to 
do  unto  men  what  they  would  not  for  worlds  should  be  done 
unto  themselves  ?  In  this  dilemma,  persuaded  and  resolved 
to  believe  that  slavery  is  justifiable,  and  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Christian  religion,  they  are  prepared  to  receive  the  hy- 
pothesis, that  the  slaves  are  scarcely  men,  that  they  are  at 
least  so  far  deficient  in  intellect  and  feelings,  as  not  to  have 
altogether  the  rights  of  men,  an  hypothesis  to  willing  minds 
rendered  plausible  by  the  debased  condition  in  which  the 
slaves  are  actually  found.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  entirely 
this  debasement  is  accounted  for  by  the  natural  effect  of 
slavery.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  striking  to  countenance 
or  even  suggest  the  idea,  with  those  who  do  not  reflect 
deeply,  or  not  fairly,  that  the  slaves  belong  to  an  inferior 
nice.  Whether  the  supposition  of  the  inferiority  of  the  ne- 
gro race  was  first  invented  as  an  excuse  for  enslaving,  or 
whether  being  first  suggested  by  their  low  condition  in 
slavery,  it  was  immediately  caught  at  and  appropriated  to 
this  purpose,  is  difficult  to  determine.     But  jtis  still  kept 
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alive  by  the  course  of  reasoning,  if  it  deserve  the  name,  to 
which  we  have  referred.  They  are  convinced  of  its  truth, 
because  this  only  is  consistent  with  some  other  tilings  of 
whose  truth  they  are  convinced,  and  truth  is  always  con- 
sistent with  itself. 

Negro  inferiority  is  hinted  at  with  sufficient  frequency,  to 
shew  that  a  belief  in  it  in  some  mode  or  degree  is  the  pre- 
vailing feeling  among  slaveholders.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
plea  on  which  they  rest  the  defence  of  slavery  to  the  world 
and  their  own  consciences.  Necessity  has  been  made  to  ex- 
cuse slavery,  as  it  has  done  many  a  "  devilish  deed  beside," 
either  the  necessity  of  safety  to  themselves,  which  they  pro- 
fess to  believe  would  be  endangered  by  releasing  their  cap- 
tives, or  the  necessity  of  protection  and  guidance  to  the 
slaves,  which  they  appear  to  suppose  can  be  accomplished 
in  no  other  way  than  by  the  continuance  of  slavery,  or  using 
the  word  with  still  greater  latitude,  (I  should  say  with  most 
ludicrous  latitude,  did  not  the  feeling  of  indignation  quench 
the  sense  of  the  ridiculous,)  some  have  actually  talked  of  the 
necessity  of  sugar  and  of  cotton  as  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment for  slavery.  Others  again  solemnly  tell  us  that  the 
slaves  are  in  the  condition  in  which  Providence  has  placed 
them,  and  it  may  be,  really  persuade  themselves  that  by  this 
view  of  the  case,  which  the  highwayman  or  the  murderer 
would  be  equally  authorized  to  take  of  the  situation  of  their 
victims,  they  remove  all  guilt. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  offered  in  defence  of  slavery, 
and  which  doubtless  are  often  supposed  by  those  who  use 
them  to  be  a  real  justification  of  slavery.  There  is  nothing 
strange,  nothing  anomalous  in  this.  So  it  is  that  in  some 
way  or  other,  men  continually  endeavor,  and  too  success- 
fully, to  deceive  themselves.  If  we  will  not  see  the  truth, 
we  have  the  power  of  shutting  the  mind's  eye  upon  it.  But 
alas  for  the  man  who  does  this.  The  pillar  of  his  upright- 
ness is  undermined,  the  purity  of  his  sincerity  is  soiled. 
How  wretched  then,  and  debasing  must  be  the  effect  upon 
the  character,  of  a  system  which  requires  these  arts  of  disen- 
genuousness  and  self-deception  for  its  support.  True,  a  man 
may  be  unfair  on  one  point,  yet  fair  on  others.  But  surely, 
of  all  mental  and  moral  habits,  that  of  wilfully  perverting 
the  truth  must  be  among  the  most  pernicious.  It  must  ob- 
scure and  confuse  the  understanding.     It  is  poisoning  the 
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very  sources  of  thought  and  of  action.  We  could  not,  and 
we  ought  not,  to  feel  the  same  confidence  in  one  whom  we 
had  ever  detected  in  this  mental  falsehood,  which  we  feel  in 
him  whom  we  have  only  seen  in  guileless  sincerity  and  sin- 
gleness of  purpose  endeavoring  to  know  and  to  do  his  duty. 
We  instinctively  perceive  that  where  interest  or  inclination 
come  in  the  way,  the  reason  and  the  principles  of  such  an 
one  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  Will  the  slaveholder  who 
has  taught  himself  to  believe  that  right,  which  to  an  unbi- 
ased mind  is  most  evident,  as  well  as  most  outrageous  injus- 
tice, find  it  difficult  to  prove  lesser  cases  of  wrong  to  be 
right  ?  Will  he  in  lesser  cases  be  the  nicest  and  the  strictest 
of  moralists  ?  Impossible.  The  lawfulness  of  slavery,  and 
the  principles  by  which  he  makes  it  lawful,  are  in  his  mind 
as  truth,  and  other  actions  are  brought  to  this  standard, 
easily  coming  up  with  it.  though  falling  far,  far  below  the 
standard  of  right  and  truth.  It  cannot  be  that  the  whole 
set  of  feelings  and  principles  belonging  to  the  practice  and 
justification  of  slavery  can  exist  in  the  mind  entirely  sepa- 
rate and  distinct,  without  influencing,  in  some  degree  the 
moral  judgment  in  other  cases.  The  general  tone  of  moral 
feeling  must  be  lowered  by  it. 

These  remarks  apply  particularly  to  those  who  have  per- 
suaded themselves  by  false  reasonings  that  slavery  is  justi- 
fiable, who  are,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  slafe* 
holders  on  principle.  But  for  those,  and  there  are  such, 
who  perceive  and  even  acknowledge  the  impossibility  of 
reconciling  slavery  with  justice,  and  who  yet  are  slave- 
holders, it  is  surely  needless  to  remark  on  the  evil  effect  on 
their  character,  of  thus  acting  in  open  defiance  of  their  own 
convictions. 

There  are  others,  perhaps,  who,  influenced  by  custom 
and  education,  simply  take  for  granted  that  slavery  is  right 
and  proper,  without  troubling  themselves  with  much  thought 
as  to  how  it  may  be  justified.  They  do  not  even  reason  far 
enough  to  perceive  its  obvious  inconsistency  with  religion 
and  justice,  and  therefore  have  no  need  of  sophistry  to  re- 
concile them.  On  such  simple  minds  even  slavery  will  net 
have  the  evil  effect  of  nourishing  the  habit  of  self-deceit  and 
perversion  of  the  truth.  Other  bad  effects  it  may  have, but 
not  this.  And  yet  the  injustice  of  slavery  is  so  very  obviow, 
the  institutions  of  our  country,  and  the  language  constantly 
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■aed  in  regard  to  them,  are  bo  peculiarly  adapted  to  bring 
home  its  injustice  to  the  mind  of  an  American,  that  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  there  should  be  many  so  obtuse  as 
never  to  have  felt  a  doubt  on  this  subject  The  truth  pro- 
bably is,  that  the  delusion  of  the  majority  is  neither  wholly 
wilful,  nor  wholly  involuntarily.  Adopting  from  others  the 
standing  arguments  ia  defence  of  an  institution  which  the 
involuntary  prejudices  of  education  and  association  lead 
them  to  believe  a  right  one,  they  do  not  wish  to  find  any 
Saw  in  their  arguments,  and  therefore  do  not  give  them  a 
lair  examination.  They  are  not  wholly  thoughtless  of  the 
■abject,  but  their  thoughts  seek  and  tend  only  to  confirm 
their  previous  convictions.  And,  as  was  said  before,  most 
unhappy  must  be  the  influence  upon  the  character  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  the  community  of  an  institution,  which  natu- 
rally leads  to  this  sort  of  equivocation  and  insincerity.  For 
no  moral  act  is  an  isolated,  an  unconnected  act.  It  is  not 
only  right  or  wrong  in  itself,  but  as  it  is  so,  it  exerts  a  good 
or  bad  influence  upon  the  character.  Habit  so  binds  our 
actions  together,  that  he  who  has  once  committed  a  particu- 
lar fault,  is  more  likely  to  do  the  same  again.  He  who  has 
once  wilfully  perverted  the  truth,  will  be  less  honest  with 
himself  on  another  occasion.  But  the  self-dishonesty  of 
the  slaveholder  cannot  be  considered  as  one  act ;  it  is  a 
continually  recurring,  an  habitual  act.  As  slavery  is  inter- 
woven with  the  texture  of  society,  so  is  the  habit  of  justi- 
fying it  by  sophistical  reasonings  interwoven  with  the 
character  of  those  who  form  that  society. 

Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  more  enlightened  is  the 
community  in  which  slavery  exists,  the  greater  will  be  the 
degree  in  which  this  effect  will  take  place.  For  obviously 
the  members  of  such  a  community  must  more  frequently 
come  in  contact  with  the  truth  on  this  subject,  or  at  least 
into  its  near  neighborhood,  though  by  dexterous  manage- 
ment they  may  avoid  bringing  it  home  to  their  "  business 
and  bosoms."  The  light  which  illuminates  other  matters 
would  also  shine  upon  this,  were  it  not  warded  off  by  the 
shield  of  sophistry.  In  a  barbarous,  or  semi-barbarous  state 
of  society,  slavery  may  exist  as  with  less  moral  guilt,  so  also 
with  fewer  evil  effects  upon  the  character.  For  a  similar  rea- 
son, a  greater  degree  of  self-deception,  or  perversion  of  the 
truth,  must  be  needed  by  an  American  slaveholder,  than  by 
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any  other.  Though  not  more  enlightened  on  other  points, 
yet  surely  in  respect  of  liberty  and  equal  natural  rights,  it 
must  be  more  difficult  for  him  than  for  the  native  of  ano- 
ther country,  to  escape  collision  with  those  very  truths 
which  are  most  directly  and  diametrically  opposed  to  slavery. 
This  great  evil  of  naturally  leading  to  a  disengenuous 
character,  and  an  unfairness  of  mind,  belongs  to  slavery  in 
its  intrinsic  nature  as  essentially  unjust.  As  an  unjust  in- 
stitution, it  belongs  to  every  form  and  degree  of  it,  however 
modified  and  however  leniently  the  master's  power  may  be 
exercised.  It  must  likewise  belong  in  some  greater  or  less 
degree  to  every  unjust  institution,  or  custom  of  society,  mo- 
dified, as  in  the  case  of  slavery,  by  the  degree  of  light 
enjoyed  by  the  community  or  the  individual.  The  worst 
effects  must  of  course  arise  from  those  which  are  the  most 
strikingly  and  obviously  unjust:  and  in  this  respect  slavery 
stands  pre-eminent.  A  master  may  be  kind  to  his  slaves, 
with  such  kindness  as  is  consistent  with  their  state  of 
slavery,  yet  still  the  question  must  sometimes  occur,  whence 
comes  my  right  to  exercise  this  power  over  them,  a  ques- 
tion which,  so  long  as  he  is  resolved  to  continue  a  slave* 
holder,  it  is  not  easy  for  him  to  answer  fairly. 

Another  effect  of  slavery  must  not  be  forgotten.  Accus- 
tomed to  be  waited  upon,  surrounded  by  those  who  may 
always  be  called  upon  to  relieve  him  from  the  slightest 
exertion,  the  slaveholder  naturally  becomes  indolent  and 
indisposed  to  exertion.  It  is  well  known  that  it  is  considered 
even  disgraceful  for  a  white  person  to  perform  any  kind  of 
manual  labor.  Labor  is  consideied  so  much  the  province 
of  the  darker  race,  that  one  of  the  other  class  shrinks  from 
it  as  assimilating  him  too  much  with  them,  just  as  in  savage 
tribes,  where  labor  is  the  part  of  the  women,  man  thinks 
himself  degraded  by  it.  This  is,  perhaps,  partly  the  conse- 
quence, partly  the  cause  of  the  indolence  and  love  of  ease 
which  are  always  spoken  of  as  characteristic  of  slavehold- 
ers. On  the  less  intellectual  minds,  the  effect  of  this  state 
of  things  must  be  very  debasing.  They  are  driven  by  itto 
seek  occupation  in  the  lowest  pleasures. 

But  all  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  mere  theory,  which  if  not 
confirmed  by  facts,  must  fall  to  the  ground.  It  would  be 
all  very  well,  may  the  slaveholder  say,  did  we  not  know  our 
selves  not  to  be  such  heartless,  cruel,  and  deceitful  men,  as 
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it  is  here  represented  we  must  of  necessity  become.  And 
travellers  and  sojourners  among  them  may  tell  of  their  hos- 
pitality and  kindness,  and  deny  that  the  effects  of  slavery 
are  so  very  bad.  Nothing  was  further  from  the  design  of 
the  foregoing  remarks,  than  to  represent  all  slaveholders  as 
totally  depraved,  and  the  "  milk  of  human  kindness"  as  ut- 
terly dried  up  within  them.  Far  be  it  from  me,  or  any  op- 
ponent of  slavery,  to  wish  to  represent  the  character  of 
slaveholders  as  worse  than  it  really  is.  So  far  as  facts  limit 
the  application  of  the  remarks  which  have  been  made,  let 
them  be  limited.  The  natural  influence  of  slavery  has  been 
spoken  of,  but  it  has  not  been  forgotten  that  this  is  not  the 
only  influence  which  goes  to  form  the  character  of  slave- 
holders. Facts  may,  and  do  prove  that  these  counteracting 
influences  prevent  much  of  the  evil  which  we  should  natu- 
rally expect  to  flow  from  slavery.  Yet  still  the  tendency 
exists.  The  evil  influence  operates,  is  constantly  operating, 
none  of  it  is  lost.  May  we  not  say,  that  in  truth  it  produces, 
though  less  visibly,  its  full  effect.  For  though  good  influ- 
ences counteract  it,  they  in  their  turn  are  counteracted  by 
it,  and  produce  less  good  than  they  otherwise  would.  A 
body  acted  on  by  two  opposing  forces,  is  carried  forward  by 
the  superior  force  with  a  velocity  lessened  exactly  by  the 
amount  of  the  inferior  force,  and  the  latter  cannot  surely  be 
said  to  have  been  without  effect. 

But  do  facts  tell  nothing  to  confirm  the  views  here  taken 
of  the  natural  effects  of  slavery  ?  And  first  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  these  views  are  founded  upon  facts,  the  leading 
facts  of  slavery  itself,  and  the  general  facts  of  human  na- 
ture, as  proved  by  every  day's  experience.  But  more  par- 
ticularly, war  perhaps  excepted,  where  can  such  instances 
of  cruelties  and  atrocities  which  make  the  blood  run  cold 
be  found,  as  the  annals  of  slavery  furnish  ?  Read  the 
accounts  of  the  evidence  gjiven  to  Parliament  during  the 
debates  respecting  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  I  refer 
not  now  to  cruelties  practised  in  connection  with  the  slave 
trade,  but  to  those  committed  by  the  planters  at  home.  Read 
Stephen  on  West  India  Slavery,  read  the  Anti-Slavery  Re- 
porters, and  for  specimens  of  the  horrors  of  slavery  in  our 
own  country,  look  at  the  too  abundant  collection  of  them  m 
our  own  anti-slavery  publications.  Walsh  adds  his  testi- 
mony* that  the  same  cause  produces  the  same  effect  in  Br»- 
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zil,  in  the  instances  he  has  given  of  cruelty  to  slaves  in  that 
country. — (See  his  Notices  of  Brazil.)  Of  these,  and  other 
recorded  cases  of  atrocities,  it  may  be  said,  that  they  are 
picked  cases,  that  anti-slavery  writers  have  hunted  them 
out,  and  proclaimed  them  with  unweaiied  zeal  and  dili- 
gence. Admitted.  But  in  what  state  of  society,  where 
slavery  was  not  tolerated,  could  such  cases  have  been  pick* 
ed  out  ?  Single  instances  of  cruelty  have  been  perpetrated 
in  every  country,  but  no  zeal  and  no  diligence  could  furnish 
forth  lists  of  atrocities  so  numerous  and  so  frightful,  com- 
mitted in  England  or  New  England  in  the  same  space  of 
time.  I  know  not  how  facts  could  furnish  stronger  evidence 
of  something  in  the  system  of  slavery  peculiarly  calculated 
to  foster  bad  passions,  and  the  spirit  of  cruelty.  Not  that 
these  horrors  are  to  be  confounded  with  the  every  day  aspect 
of  slavery,  nor  that  every  slaveholder  is  implicated  in  them. 
But  if  in  some  it  produces  such  results,  it  shews  the  tendency 
of  the  system.  Add  to  this,  that  these  things  do  not  appear 
to  be  viewed  by  slaveholders  with  the  same  indignation  and 
horror  which  they  naturally  excite  in  us.  In  the  West  In- 
dies, the  perpetrators  could  with  diffiulty  be  brought  to  justice, 
and  often  escaped  unpunished  ;  and  in  our  southern  states, 
the  penalty  is  frequently  wholly  disproportioned  to  the  of- 
fence, as  for  instance,  a  fine  only,  for  cutting  out  the  tongue, 
or  putting  out  the  eye  of  a  slave. 

From  the  accounts  of  travellers,  also,  it  appears  that  the 
general  state  of  morals  in  slaveholding  communities  b 
usually  low.  This  is  no  more  than  one  would  expect,  but 
it  confirms  the  justice  of  the  expectation.  Must  not  the  ini- 
quitous laws  in  slaveholding  communities,  relative  to  slam 
and  free  people  of  color,  be  regarded  as  some  evidence  of 
the  deleterious  influence  of  slavery  on  the  character  of  the 
people  who  passed  them  ?  In  the  proceedings  of  the 
Georgians  towards  the  Cherokees,  do  we  see  no  indications 
of  a  character  formed  upon  slaveholding  principles,  acting 
itself  out  in  other  relations.*    If  such  then  are  the  tenden- 

♦  The  contempt  of  law  and  justice,  and  all  the  forma  by  which  they  axe  sccursi 
has,  since  these  remarks  were  first  penned,  been  exhibited  in  the  most  alaruMf 
manner,  in  the  mobs,  which,  in  the  southern  states,  under  the  name  of  Lynch  law, 
have  committed  the  most  ferocious  violations  of  property  and  person.  We  haw 
seen  the  Postoffice  in  a  large  city  robbed  of  its  contents,  and  men  of  estabfitait 
character  openly  aiding  in  the  felony.  Wc  have  seen  American  citizens  savsgslT 
scourged  and  murdered  by  large  assemblages  of  men  reputed  respectable,  andiat 
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cies  of  slavery,  to  form  a  haughty,  irrascible,  and  cruel 
character,  and  at  the  same  time  indolent  and  inactive,  to 
undermine  the  very  foundations  of  morality  and  honesty  in 
the  mind,  to  keep  down  all  noble  and  generous  sentiment, 
how  grievous  a  punishment  for  its  iniquity  does  it  carry  with 
it  ?     Poor  slaves,  you  are  avenged ! 

It  is  perfectly  evident,  thut  such  a  degraded  population  as 
the  slaves  cannot  exist  in  the  heart  of  a  country  without 
some  effect  upon  the  character  of  those  among  whom  they 
are  intermingled.  Though  there  were  nothing  peculiarly 
injurious  in  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the  rest  of 
the  community,  nothing  wrong  in  slavery,  still  inevitable 
would  be  the  degenerating  effect  on  that  portion  of  the  com- 
munity of  intercourse  with  a  people  so  ignorant,  so  degraded 
in  moral  principle,  and  far  from  being  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment, most  cautiously  shut  out  from  it.  This  effect  may  be 
leas  than  if  this  degraded  part  of  the  community  were 
separated  from  the  rest  by  a  less  distinct  line,  but  it  must 
exist.  There  must  be  some  among  the  more  enlightened 
portion,  but  little  raised  above  the  slaves  in  point  of  intellect 
and  morals,  who  will  naturally  be  brought  still  nearer  to 
the  level  of  these  last  by  contact  with  them,  and  will  then 
lielp  to  demoralize  and  debase  others  within  the  sphere  of 
their  influence.  So  it  is,  and  so  it  must  be  in  all  cases  ;  the 
degraded  tend  to  degrade,  the  good  and  enlightened  to  ele- 
vate the  society  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

But  the  principal  and  most  striking  effect  which  mere 
intercourse  with  the  slaves,  apart  from  the  peculiarities  of 
ihat  intercourse  must  have  upon  the  white  population,  must, 
no  doubt,  l>e  as  it  operates  upon  the  children.  The  child 
of  a  slaveholder  is  brought  up  very  much  in  the  society 
of  slaves.  Slaves  are  continually  about  him  to  take  care  ol 
him,  and  wait  upon  him.  They  are  so  much  his  compan- 
ions, that  even  his  language  is  acquired  from  them,  and  he 
learns  to  speak  the  mutilated  English,  so  common  among 
the  ignorant  negroes.  This  fact  has  been  remarked  bj 
strangers.     If  these  attendants  are     artful,  deceitful,  and 
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unprincipled,  how  can  the  poor  child  fail  to  be  corrupted  by 
their  influence  ?  The  evil  of  leaving  children  much  with 
ignorant  servants,  has  become  a  maxim  in  education ;  but 
here  the  slaves  are  more  degraded  than  common  servants. 
The  effect  of  slavery  on  the  children  of  slaveholders  is  too 
important  a  part  of  our  subject  to  be  passed  over  hastily. 
Not  only  is  the  character  of  the  man  modified  by  its  influ- 
ence, but  ere  he  became  a  man,  it  was  formed  under  that 
influence.  In  almost  every  one  of  the  ways  in  which  slavery 
has  been  shewn  to  be  injurious  to  the  enslaving  race,  it  be- 
gins to  be  so  in  childhood.  A  parent  may  give  his  child 
many  lessons  of  humility,  benevolence,  and  disinterestedness, 
but  his  "education  of  circumstances"  will  teach  him  more 
effectually  to  be  proud,  arbitrary,  passionate,  selfish,  careless, 
and  insensible  to  the  sufferings  and  feelings  of  others.  How 
can  the  parent  give  him  even  a  distinct  idea  of  the  nature 
and  requirements  of  justice  ?  How  give  him  an  explanation 
consistent  with  slavery,  of  those  simple  words,  "  Whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto 
them,"  without  at  the  same  time  teaching  him  to  evade  their 
force  and  meaning  ?  One  would  think  that  the  half  honest 
slaveholder,  shocked  at  the  thought  of  thus  early  destroying 
the  fairness  and  simplicity  of  his  child's  mind,  would  some- 
times be  himself  converted  to  justice,  while  teaching  him 
the  first  rudiments  of  morality.  But,  alas !  we  do  not  often 
see  this  to  be  the  case;  and  alas  for  the  poor  children  thus 
early  taught  to  confound  right  and  wrong. 

It  was  said  by  Mr.  Burke,  that  the  masters  of  slaves 
would,  even  more  than  other  men,  be  attached  to  freedom, 
because  with  them  it  was  not  merely  a  right  and  a  blessing, 
but  a  privilege  and  a  distinction.  It  may  be  so,  events  seem 
to  have  proved  that  he  was  right;  but  there  is  in  such  a 
love  of  freedom  nothing  ennobling,  nothing  elevated.  Itis 
a  selfish,  and  not  a  generous  sentiment.  Though  he  who 
entertains  it  would  yield  his  life  sooner  than  his  liberty, 
though  he  make  all  exertions  and  all  sacrifices,  his  conduct 
is  not  more  to  be  admired  than  that  of  the  man  who  endan- 
gers his  life  rather  than  his  fifold,  but  refuses  to  give  to  his 
needy  brother  the  portion  of  that  gold  which  is  his  due. 
Here.  then,  is  another  evil  effect  of  slavery,  that  it  turns  to 
poison  what  would  otherwise  be  a  wholesome  and  generous 
fruit,  the  natural  growth  of  America.     The  love  of  liberty- 
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in  others  a  noble  affection,  but  makes  more  selfish  the  sel- 
fishness of  the  slaveholder.  Let  those  who  love  freedom 
after  a  different  sort,  for  others  as  well  as  for  themseles,  for 
its  own  sake,  and  its  own  intrinsic  beauty  and  justice,  reserve 
their  admiration  for  those  who  have  given  up  their  pros- 
pects of  wealth,  and  sacrificed  their  personal  convenience, 
not  to  gain  freedom  for  themselves,  but  to  give  it  to  others, 
even  to  the  poor  slaves,  whose  destiny  was  in  their  power. 
Some  such  examples  have  been  presented  to  our  admiration  ; 
would  there  were  more  such  !  Cavillers  may  deny  to  them 
the  praise  of  generosity,  since  it  is  but  what  bare  justice  de- 
mands. This  is  true,  and  yet  none  but  a  generous  mind 
would  be  capable  of  such  an  act  of  justice.  None  other 
would  so  discern  and  acknowledge  the  rights  of  others, 
which  neither  law  nor  custom  required  him  to  regard. 

1  have  thus  endeavored,  in  all  faithfulness  and  love,  from 
the  very  nature  of  slavery,  to  infer  its  almost  inevitable  in- 
fluence on  the  character  of  slaveholders,  and  to  shew  that 
facts  fully  confirm  the  truth  of  this  inference.  Could  I  hope 
to  gain  the  ear  of  one  slaveholder,  I  would  say  to  him, 
"Look  around  you,  consider  with  fairness  whether  you  can 
behold  nothing  to  confirm  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  on  the  natural  effects  of  slavery  ?  Is  it  no  motive  with 
you  to  do  something  to  remove  this  curse  from  yourself, 
your  friends,  and  your  country  ?  If  you  will  not  bear  to 
hear  the  slaves  spoken  of  as  beings  who  have  claims  upon 
your  justice  and  sympathy,  have  you  no  regard  to  your 
children?  Will  you  choose  to  bring  them  up  in  circum- 
stances which  you  know  must  be  so  injurious  to  them/ 
Will  you  place  them  in  this  dilemma,  that  either  they  must 
see  their  father's  injustice,  or  lose  their  own  perception  of 
right  and  wrong  ?  But  still  more.  Are  the  effects  which  we 
have  seen  to  flow  from  slavery  no  ground  for  supposition, 
that  there  is  something  radically  evil  and  iniquitous  in  the 
system  which  produces  such  evil  fruit  ?  Is  it  not  because 
it  is  iniquity  and  unrighteousness  that  these  evil  effects  flow 
from  it  r 

And  now  a  few  words  to  those  who  are  neither  slave- 
holders nor  approvers  of  slavery.  1st.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  state  of  things  at  the  South  is  a  trial  and 
temptation  of  a  peculiar  kind :  these  effects  are  incurred,  not 
altogether  voluntarily.     It  must  in  charity  and  justice  be 
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remembered,  that  they  are  brought  up  under  this  system. 
Justice  requires  us  to  acknowledge,  benevolence  that  we 
acknowledge  gladly,  that  the  natural  and  unavoidable  pre- 
judice of  education  and  custom  furnish  great  palliations  for 
the  conduct  of  slaveholders.  But  justice  also  forbids  that 
we  should  view  it  as  a  complete  justification ;  for  what 
would  this  be  but  to  say,  that  unrighteous  customs,  which 
have  once  got  footing  among  men,  must,  by  the  necessity  of 
our  nature,  be  entail,  d  on  us  for  ever,  since  we  are  not  fur- 
nished with  faculties  equal  in  such  a  case  to  discerning  good 
from  evil  But  2d.  As  it  is  their  duty,  though  a  hard  one, 
to  change  this  state  of  things,  so  it  is  ours  to  urge  it  upon 
them,  since  we  are  more  favorably  situated  than  they  for 
discerning  truth  and  duty  on  the  subject.  3d.  Let  us  be- 
ware that  the  demoralizing  and  truth-obscuring  influence  of 
slavery  do  not  weaken  our  own  moral  sense,  and  blind  us 
to  our  own  duty  in  regard  to  this  national  sin.  That  this 
influence  has  in  some  degree  extended  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, is  too  plain  to  be  denied  by  any  one  not  himself  affected 
by  it.  How  often  do  we  hear  people  in  the  northern  states 
palliating,  or  even  justifying,  slavery,  in  a  style  worthy  t 
slaveholder.  Sometimes  from  the  influence  of  southerners, 
with  whom  they  are  connected,  sometimes  from  the  cruel 
and  too  common  prejudice  against  color,  which  in  its  origin 
must  be  traced  back  to  slavery,  sometimes  from  an  unwil- 
lingness to  see  any  iniquity  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  and 
sometimes  from  less  worthy  motives,  they  would  fain  be- 
lieve that  slavery  is  not  so  great  an  outrage  upon  every 
principle  of  justice  as  to  common  sense  it  appears.  In 
proving  this,  their  own  views  of  the  principles  of  justice 
become  strangely  and  sadly  confused. 

Here,  then,  among  ourselves,  we  have  a  great  duty  to 
perform.  Let  us  endeavor  to  bring  slavery,  as  it  actually 
exists,  with  all  its  guilt  and  all  its  suffering,  fairly  before  us, 
and  shew  it  to  others  in  the  same  clear  light  in  which  we 
behold  it  ourselves.  It  is  thought  of  and  talked  of  too 
much  as  an  abstraction,  rather  than  what  it  is,  a  tremendous 
reality.  No  one  who  brought  home  to  his  mind  the  reality 
of  slavery,  and  of  the  cause  in  which  the  abolitionists  ire 
engaged,  could  consider  his  zeal  and  his  warmth,  however 
great,  a  lit  object  for  a  smile  or  a  sneer,  as  if  in  pity  for  his 
amiable  weekness,  or  contempt  of  the  lo wnesa  and  vulgarity 
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of  the  cause.  Yet  how  often  has  the  abolitionists  met  this 
smile  and  this  sneer.  But  he  heeds  them  not.  The  great- 
ness of  the  principles  he  is  endeavoring  to  establish,  and  the 
importance  of  the  objects  involved  in  them,  are  all  absorb- 
ing to  his  mind,  and  he  is  not  discouraged.  Let  us  then  go 
on  and  endeavour  to  arouse  the  slumbering  consciences, 
and  awaken  the  sympathy  of  all  who  come  within  our  in- 
fluence ;  and  when  a  correct  moral  feeling  is  established 
here,  through  us  it  will  extend  to  the  South,  and  slavery 
will  be  no  more. 


LETTER   TO   A    MINISTER   OF  THE   GOSPEL 

To  the  Rev. . 

Rev.  and  Dear  Brother, — I  rejoice  to  hear  you  say,  that 
in  my  views  and  feelings  on  the  system  of  American  slavery, 
you  agree  with  me.  In  your  mind,  it  is  clear  and  certain, 
that  it  is  a  system  of  rebellion  against  God — involving  fraud, 
adultery,  and  murder,  the  violation  of  every  tie  which  binds 
man  to  man,  and  earth  to  Heaven.  This  system,  you  de- 
clare, ought  immediately  to  be  broken  to  pieces,  and  scat- 
tered on  the  winds.  But  with  these  declarations  on  your 
lips,  you  censure  me  for  exposing  in  the  pulpit  its  various 
deadly  tendencies,  and  for  urging  on  the  hearts  of  all  who 
heard  me,  the  claims  of  the  enslaved  upon  their  sympathy 
and  assistance.  You  tried  to  give  point  and  effect  to  your 
censure  by  repeating  in  my  ears  the  declaration  of  the  Apos- 
tle Paul :  "  I  determined  not  to  know  any  thing  among  you, 
save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified."  You  exhorted  me 
as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  to  imitate  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  give  myself  up  exclusively  to  the  salvation  of 
souls. 

I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  disregard  either  your 
censure  or  exhortation.  With  you,  I  bow  reverently  and 
gratefully  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  If,  in  the  matter 
before  us,  you  are  sustained  by  that  authority,  it  is  mine 
promptly,  cheerfully,  and  fully  to  obey  you,  as  the 
messenger  of  Heaven.  But  I  am  greatly  a  stranger  to  your 
character,  if  you  can  blame  me  for  examining  the  basis  of 
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your  appeal,  before  I  yield  to  its  intended  influence.  Nay, 
I  feel  assured  that  you  will  join  with  me  in  endeavoring 
clearly  and  certainly  to  ascertain  the  meaning-  of  the  Apos- 
tolic declaration,  which  you  wish  me  to  heed. 

You  understand  the  Apostle  to  confine  his  attention,  as  a 
christian  teacher,  to  a  very  small  circle  of  topics ;  compre- 
hending only  the  more  commanding  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
Among  these,  you  suppose  that  the" divinity  of  Christ,  and 
the  atonement  by  His  blood,  claimed  a  place  peculiarly  pro- 
minent.    From  these  he  never  allowed  himself  so  widely  to 
depart,  as  to  introduce  to  the  church  subjects  so  far  removed 
from  the  vitals  of  Christianity,  as  the  evils  of  servitude  and 
the  claims  of  the  slave.     You  blame  me  for  not  imitating 
the  example  of  the  Apostle,  and  excluding  from  the  lessons 
of  instruction  I  may  give,  the  doctrines  of  abolitionism. 
But  after  making  the  declaration,  which  you  quote,  did  the 
Apostle  exclude  such  topics  from  his  discourses  /  In  answer- 
ing this  question,  so  manifestly  fair  and  appropriate,  yon 
will  eagerly  embrace  such  conclusions  as  the  Epistle  itself) 
which  contains  the  declaration  in  question,  forces  on  our 
convictions.    Read  the  Epistle,  my  brother,  and  see  over 
what  a  large  field  the  Apostle  allows  himself  to  expatiate ! 
What  a  variety  of  objects  catch  his  attention,  and  employ 
his  powers  !     In  one  place  he  forces  on  your  loathing  eye 
the  incest  of  a  member  of  the  Corinthian  church,  and  the 
shameful  neglect  of  his  brethren  to  subject  him  to  christian 
discipline  ;  in  another,  he  points  out  to  you  the  limits  with- 
in which  you  may  have  intercourse  with  flagrant  sinner* 
Here  he  exposes  and  condemns  the  conduct  of  such  chris- 
tians as  had  law-suits  before  heathen  courts ;  and  there  he 
enters  freely  upon  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  marriage. 
With  one  breath  he  disposes  of  the  difficulties  which  might 
embarrass  his  christian  brethren,  when  invited  to  partake ot 
food  which  had  been  "offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols  ;"  and  the 
next,  he  employs  in  asserting  the  claims  of  the  christian 
teacher  to  a  competent  support ;  and  the  third,  in  enforcing 
upon  females  the  importance  of  their  appearing  veiled  in  re- 
ligious assemblies.     Nor  docs  he  overlook  the  condition  and 
the  duties  of  those  who  were  under  the  bonds  of  servitude. 
He  points  them  to  the  basis  of  freedom,  to  which  the  gostpd 
had  raised  them.     But  I  need  not  swell  the  list  of  topics, 
to  which  in  one  connection  and  another  he  directed  tho 
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attention  of  his  readers.  It  is  very  certain,  that  by  the 
declaration  to  which  you  refer,  the  Apostle  did  not  intend 
to  exclude  from  his  discourses  such  things  as  you  blame  me 
for  discussing.  What,  then,  did  he  mean  /  A  fair  question, 
which  is  entitled  to  an  appropriate  answer. 

Permit  me,  my  brother,  to  remind  you,  that  when  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthian  church  were  written,  "excellency 
of  speech  and  of  wisdom"  were  generally  thought  to  consist  in 
the  subtleties  of  a  hairsplitting  philosophy,  and  in  artificial 
rhetoric.  Such  acquisitions,  in  a  city  like  Corinth,  remarka- 
ble for  its  wealth  and  luxury,  would  naturally  be  held  in 
high  estimation.  What  multiplied  hints  have  we  in  the 
epistles,  with  which  we  are  now  more  especially  concerned, 
that  for  the  Corinthian  church  such  glittering  baubles  had 
strong  attractions !  Apollos,  educated  as  he  had  been  at 
Alexandria,  seems  as  the  head  of  a  party,  to  have  been  pre- 
ferred to  Paul  on  account  of  the  charms  of  his  rhetoric.  With 
these  thoughts  in  your  mind,  mark  what  the  Apostle  disclaim- 
ed, in  opposition  to  the  course  he  pursued,  as  described  in  the 
declaration  which  we  are  now  to  dispose  of.  "  And  I,  breth- 
ren, when  I  came  to  you,  came  not  with  excellency  of  speech 
or  of  wisdom,  declaring  unto  you  the  testimony  of  God."  Wliat 
did  he  then  ?  "  For  I  determined  not  to  know  any  thing 
among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified."  What 
ever  distinguished  the  Gospel  from  systems  of  human  phi- 
losophy and  heathenish  superstition,  the  Apostle  here  pre^ 
sents  under  the  description  of  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  understand  him  to 
affirm,  that  in  what  ever  he  did,  he  acted  in  subserviency 
to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  He  had  not  aimed  at  Corinth 
to  distinguish  himself  as  a  philosopher  or  rhetorician.  He 
had  not  exerted  himself  to  accumulate  gold  or  brighten  his 
reputation.  Secular  designs  he  had  none  to  promote.  A 
higher  object  engrossed  his  powers.  To  build  up  the  church 
of  Christ,  and  thus  subserve  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow- 
men,  was  the  sole  end  of  his  solicitude  and  toil.  To  nothing, 
which  had  a  bearing,  near  or  remote,  adverse  or  friendly  on 
such  an  end,  could  he  be  indifferent.  Even  the  veil  for  a 
woman's  face  became  here  a  matter  of  deep  interest — too 
important  to  be  overlooked  in  a  pastoral  letter. 

I  understand  the  Apostle  to  affirm,  in  the  second  place, 
that  he  was  anxious  to  present,  and  illustrate,  and  enforce 
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every  lesson  of  instruction  he  might  give,  in  the  light  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel.    On  whatever  subject  be 
might  dwell,  he  did  not  choose  to  speak  as  an  economist,  or 
politician,  or  philosopher.    A  higher  character  he  sustained. 
The  various  relations  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  he 
contemplated  in  a  more  solemn  light.  To  his  eye,  the  truth* 
of  the  Gospel  shed  their  lustre  on  every  thing.     And  what 
his  eye  saw,  his  tongue  and  pen  could  not  but  choose  to  de- 
scribe.   Whatever  he  might  exhibit,  he  was  "  determined" 
to  hold  up  in  the  light  which  shone  from  the  face  of  the 
crucified  Savior.     Was  he  constrained  to  expose  the  guilt  of 
the  church,  in  allowing  a  gross  fornicator  to  keep  his  place 
at  the  communion  table  ?    Who,  taking  his  position  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  could  adequately  estimate  that  guilt? 
What  motives  to  "  purge  out  the  old  leaven"  pressed  upon 
their  inmost  spirits,  when  they  remembered  that  "  Christ 
their  passover  was  sacrificed  for  them !"    Would  the  Apos- 
tle dissuade  his  brethren  from  such  intercourse  with  idola- 
ters, as  might  be  the  occasion  of  apostacy  to  weaker  mem- 
bers of  the  church  ?    With  what  resistless  force  must  his 
tender  appeal  have  reached  their  hearts,  when  he  admonish- 
ed them,  that  through  their  "knowledge  the  weak  brother9 
might  "  perish,  for  whom  Christ  died  /"    Would  lie  per- 
suade "  servants"  to  maintain  their  allegiance  to  their  Savior, 
whatever  opposition  they  might  meet  with  from  their  mas- 
ters ?    How  appropriate  and  powerful  is  the  argument  he 
urges, — "  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price ;  be  not  ye  the 
servants  op  men."    Thus,  whatever  truth  he  might  be 
called  to  present,  he  was  determined  to  present  it  as  a  chris- 
tian minister,  betaking  himself  to  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified  for  arguments  and  illustrations. 

Will  you  say,  my  brother,  that  I  have  lost  sight  of  the 
example  of  the  Apostle,  either  in  introducing  or  disposing 
of  the  subject  of  slavery  in  my  religious  discourses  ?  You 
cannot  say  so.  Have  I  dwelt  upon  it  as  an  economist,  or 
politician,  or  philosopher?  Have  I  sought  applause  as -a 
rhetorician  ?  Have  I  courted  popularity  for  money  or  a 
name?  No.  Had  I  been  guilty  in  any  of  these  respects,  1 
should  have  escaped  the  odium  and  reproach  which,  with 
no  very  sparing  hand,  have  been  measured  out  for  me.  No ; 
it  was  because  on  the  subject  of  slavery  "  I  determined  not 
to  know  any  thing  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,' 
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that  I  have  been  reviled  and  slandered.  I  have  presented  the 
slave  as  a  brother — the  child  of  our  common  Father ;  re- 
deemed by  our  Savior,  and  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  suited 
to  such  high  relations.  This  is  "  the  head  and  front  of  my 
offending."  What  if  I  were  to  gather  a  congregation  of 
southern  slaves  around  me,  and  expound  ana  enforce  for 
their  benefit  the  direction  of  Paul,  "  Ye  are  bought  with  a 

5 rice ;  be  not  ye  the  servants  of  men  /"  should  I  not  preach 
esus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  ? 
You  remind  me,  that  it  is  my  appropriate  business,  as  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  to  toil  for  the  salvation  of  souls. 
Your  admonition  I  receive  with  humility  and  gratitude.  Be 
it  my  privilege  while  I  live,  thus  to  labor.  But  may  I  pause, 
and  dwell  upon  the  meaning  of  your  language?    In  what 
auist  the  salvation  of  souls  consist  ?    In  such  fears,  and 
hopes,  and  joys,  as  however  they  may  agitate  us,  fail  to  re- 
dace  us  to  our  proper  places  in  the  moral  system,  to  which 
we  belong  ?     Then  were  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  saved ; 
for  they  seem  to  have  had  no  lack  of  such  feelings.     Does 
it  consist  in  maintaining,  without  reproach,  a  profession  of 
itoligion,  or  in  activity  in  such  enterprises,  as  have  the  pa- 
tronage  of  the  church,  with  which  we  may  be  connected  ? 
Then  were  the  wretches  saved,  who  the  Savior  declares  de- 
Iroured   widows'  houses,   and  for  a  pretence   made  long 
prayers !  They  were  full  of  missionary  zeal ; — "  compassing 
Sea  and  land  to  make  a  proselyte."     To  be  saved,  we  must 
come  into  conformity  with  the  relations  we  sustain  to  God 
and  our  neighbor,,  Short  of  this  we  may  have  our  fears,  and 
hopes,  and  joys,  our  religious  professions  and  enterprises. 
Short  of  this,  we  may  make  high  pretensions,  long  prayers, 
and  many  proselytes.    Short  of  this,  we  may  employ  with 
wonderful  success  a  thousand  so-called  soul-saving  expe- 
dients.    But  short  of  this,  we  cannot  be  saved.     Short  of 
this,  what  could  we  do  in  that  world  of  eternal  harmony, 
where  every  thing  finds  and  keeps  its  proper  place  ?     The 
devourers  of  widows?  houses  here,  must  receive  damnation 
hereafter.     Alas !  what  then  must  become  of  those  who 
hake  widows,  and  then  devour  them  and  their  chil- 
dren in  the  midst  of  the  American  churches  ?     What  must 
become  of  their  apologists,  however  ingenious  and  grave 
they  may  be  ?    What,  my  brother !  have  you  a  system  of 
eoul-saving,  which  inspires  men  with  the  hope  of  Heaven, 
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while  they  refuse  heartily  to  own  every  human  creature  as 
a  brother '/  A  system  of  piety,  which  leaves  men  below  the 
level  of  humanity!  Can  you  make  saints,  who  fall  short 
of  being  men  ?  Out  upon  such  saints.  Away  with  such 
piety.  It  makes  any  creature,  who  is  deceived  by  its  lofty 
pretensions,  "  two  Ibid  more  the  child  of  hell/'  than  it  found 
him.  1  have  heard  of  sonic  "  young  converts,"  who  would 
not  join  a  church  that  treated  men  a*  men,  according  to  their 
moral  worth  !  If  prejudice,  the  most  insane  and  cruel,  could 
not  be  humored,  and  factitious  distinctions  maintained ; — if 
they  must  take  their  place  at  the  communion  table,  by  the 
side  of  their  poor  brother,  of  another  complexion,  their  of- 
fended dignity  would  turn  away,  and  stand  aloof  from  the 
Savior's  "  little  ones !"  I  have  heard  of  a  church,  which 
suited  its  arrangements  to  such  views  and  feelings,  and 
bowed  l>efore  the  giant  prejudices  of  its  young  converts ;  and 
gloried  in  its  shame,  by  baptizing  its  anti-christian  expe- 
dients by  the  name  of  efforts  to  save  souls  !  Out,  I  say, 
upon  such  notions  of  salvation.  Romance  for  reality !  Ani- 
mal feeling  tor  christian  principle  !  False  philosophy,  for 
"  Jesus  Clirist  and  Him  crucified." 

Arc  you  the  man,  my  brother,  to  talk  of  saving  those, 
whose  hearts  are  too  hard  and  narrow  to  admit  the  com- 
mon sentiments  of  humanity  !  Alas,  this  piety,  both  un-hn- 
man  and  inhuman,  what  mischief  has  it  not  done  wherever 
it  has  been  countenanced  in  the  church  of  God !  What !  b 
God,  our  Savior,  to  be  honored  with  human  sacrifices! 
Human  nature  to  be  placed  a  bleeding  victim  on  the  altar 
of  Piety !  Men,  women,  and  children  to  be  offered  by  thou- 
sands to  Moloch  in  the  midst  of  the  monuments  of  Christi- 
anity, without  admonition  or  rebuke  !  Nay,  ministers,  and 
elders,  and  deacons,  "  binding  the  sacrifice  with  cords  unto 
the  horns  of  the  altar  !"  And  we,  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
in  the  midst  of  these  abominations,  must  close  eyes, 
ears,  and  lips,  and  keep  to  our  proper  business  of  saving 
souls  !  Are  we  thus  to  convince  gainsayers  !  And  extend 
the  triumphs  of  the  Gross  !  And  bring  the  whole  family  of 
Adam  into  one  dear  brotherhood  ! 

Let  me  entreat  you  to  study  your  Bible.  Mark  the  course 
which  prophets  and  apostles,  with  the  Savior  at  their  head* 
pursued.  Did  they  throw  the  mantle  of  religion  over  the 
chain  of  servitude  and  the  scourge  of  oppression  ?   When? 
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Where  ?  How  ?  That  thing  they  never  did.  In  language, 
the  most  pointed  and  emphatic,  they  exposed  the  hypocrisy 
of  those  pretenders,  who  tried  to  unite  the  love  of  God  with 
hatred  of  man.  They  applied  the  edge  of  the  most  cutting 
irony  to  the  fat  hearts  of  such  religionists.  They  levelled 
their  dreadful  blows  at  the  king  on  his  throne  and  the  priest 
at  the  altar.  Wealth,  renown,  refinement,  furnished  no 
shield  for  the  guilty.  And  were  they  not  intent  on  the  sal- 
vation of  souls  ?  Yes ;  indeed  they  were  ;  and  they  em- 
ployed the  only  appropriate  means.  Who,  now,  is  to 
occupy  the  places  which  their  ascent  to  heaven  has  left 
vacant?  If  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  refuse  to  catch  their 
mantle,  on  whose  shoulders  shall  it  fall  ?  If  the  pulpit 
may  not  be  employed  in  exposing  and  rebuking  popular 
iniquity,  what  is  it  good  for  ?  Shall  we  leave  the  guilty  to 
work  out  their  own  reformation,  wliile  we, keep  our- 
selves to  the  business  of  saving  souls  ! 

Look  again,  my  brother,  to  those  models,  to  which  every 
christian  minister  is  bound  to  conform  himself.  Did  they 
take  the  side  of  the  oppressor  against  the  oppressed  ?  Did 
they  court  the  rich  and  despise  the  poor  ?  Did  they  look 
on  unmoved  while  the  strong  crushed  the  weak.  Never. 
Of  the  victims  of  popular  prejudice  and  violence  they  were 
the  friends  and  advocates ;  and  this  at  the  hazard  of  reputa- 
tion and  of  life.  When  did  they  refuse  "  to  consider  the 
poor  V  to  raise  up  the  down-trodden  ?  Were  they  not  "eyes 
to  the  blind  and  feet  were  they  not  to  the  lame?"  The  cause 
which  they  knew  not,  were  they  not  forward  and  thorough 
to  search  out  ?  Did  not  our  Savior  appropriate  the  Gospel 
especially  to  the  poor — to  the  poor,  to  whom  His  heart  and 
His  arms  were  ever  open  ?  And  must  we  see  the  poor, 
driven  from  the  Cross,  robbed  of  the  Bible,  plundered — not 
of  their  "ewe  lambs,7'  but  of  their  wives, and  children,  in- 
sulted, polluted,  murdered  with  impunity,  and  keep  our 
hearts  and  our  tongues  still  ?  Must  we  see  churches,  built 
up  by  fraud  and  filled  with  adultery,  without  uttering  a 
syllable  !  And  religious  teachers  claiming  for  American 
slavery  the  stability  and  the  sanctity  of  a  christian  institu- 
tion !  and  quoting  texts  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  to  justify  man-stealing !  and  spitting  their  venom  in 
the  faces  of  the  friends  of  human  freedom  !  Must  we  see 
all  this  and  much  more,  and  keep  as  cold  and  silent  as  the 
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grave  !  And  why  ?  For  the  sake  of  saving  souls  !  Then 
let  us  take  the  priest  on  his  way  to  Jericho,  for  our  modeL 
He  was,  probably,  intent  on  making  proselytes.  Full  of 
missionary  zeal,  how  could  he  pause  to  pity  and  help  the 
poor  sufferer,  whom  the  thieves  had  left  "  half  dead  .*"  He 
could  not  come  down  from  the  work  of  saving  souls  to  re- 
lieve a  wounded,  bleeding  body  !  His  piety  suffocated  his 
humanity !  and  along  he  stalks  "  on  the  other  side."  Say, 
my  brother,  are  we  to  tread  in  his  footsteps  i  Certainly  we 
are,  if  our  priestly  obligations  are  inconsistent  with  "  con- 
sidering the  poor  !" 

My  brother,  have  you  tasted  the  "  blessedness"  of  "  con- 
sidering the  poor  ?"  Do  you  recognize  in  them  the  form 
and  face  of  your  final  judge  ?  Be  not  deceived.  Mistake 
not  sickly  scntimentalism  for  christian  principle.  Study  the 
description  which,  in  the  25th  of  Matthew,  our  Savior  gmi 
of  the  final  judgment.  What  think  you  of  that  stranger, 
hungry,  ragged,  oppressed,  and  exhausted  by  disease,  whom 
He,  there,  exhibits  as  His  representative  ?  Can  you  ton 
away  from  his  crushed  frame  and  broken  heart,  under  the 
pretence  that  this  is  required  by  your  official  obligations  I 
The  ministers  of  Christ,  too  much  engaged  in  soul-saving 
to  sympathize  with  their  suffering  Lord,  to  vindicate  Hn 
rights,  to  relieve  His  necessities  !  Hypocrisy ',  my  brother^ 
lurks  in  every  such  pretence.  I  charge  you,  affectionately 
yet  solemnly,  in  the  light  of  "  Jesus  Christ  and  him  ciuo- 
fied"  plead  the  cause  of  the  oppressed.  "  Cry  aloud  ami 
spare  not."  As  thyself  in  bonds,  remember  the  bound  Bfr 
list  the  church  in  the  cause  of  holy  freedom.  Give  hearai 
and  earth  no  rest  till  "  every  yoke  is  broken  and  the  op- 
pressed are  free."  Then  shall  salvation,  proceeding  froii 
the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  gladden  the  face  of  all  the 
earth.  "  Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the  rooming! 
and  thine  health  shall  spring  forth  speedily,  and  thy  righ- 
teousness shall  go  before  thee ;  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  thy  rereward." 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  June,  1836. 
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DEFENDERS. 


1.  Shtttry.—rBr  William  E.  Chaskinq.     Boston) 


The  two  latter  of  the  articles  above,  are  in  review  of  the 
first  We  have  grouped  them  here,  not  intending  a  critical 
notice  of  the  whole,  for  our  remarks  will  be  chiefly  confined 
to  the  last. 

Among  the  clerical  opposers  of  active  measures  for  the 
Abolition  of  slavery,  there  are  two  classes.  The  one  is  com- 
posed of  the  more  liberal,  enlightened,  benevolent  minds, 
who  adopt  into  their  creed  the  fundamental  principles  of  hu- 
man rights,  and  theoretically  recognize  their  bearing  upon 
the  evil  in  question  ;  but  when  they  come  to  the  practical 
application,  fall  into  violent  fits  of  "  worldly  wisdom."  The 
ingenuity  which  they  manifest  in  fencing  and  fettering  their 
principles,  so  as  to  prevent  any  efficient  action,  till  such 
tuns  as  slavery  shall  please  to  abolish  itself,  is  really  worthy 
of  a  better  cause.  They  have  the  most  exalted  conceptions 
of  the  power  of  truth,  but  seem  to  despise  all  vulgar  and 
physical  means,  and  extended  arrangements,  for  bringing  it 
to  act  upon  the  public  mind.  To  this  class  belongs  Dr. 
Cfcmningi  arid  it  argues  some  advancement  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Christian  Spectator  to  say  the  same  of  his  reviewer 
in  that  periodical. 

The  other  class,  sadly  numerous,  out  out  their  principles 
to  suit  their  latitude,  always  taking  care  to  say  nothing  which 
shall  clip  a  handbreadth  from  the  full  eternity  of  slavery. 
Their  writings  furnish  by  far  the  best  defence  for  the  deter- 
mined slaveholder,  which  his  bad  cause  admits.  It  must  not 
for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  these  men  are  lax  or  hetero- 
dox in  their  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  the  very 
champions  of  a  religion  of  the  purest  sort, — altogether 
exalted  above  any  questionable  admixture  with  natural  sym- 
pathy, or  vulgar  good  works.    In  their  religious  character, 
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they  may  well  be  said  to  live  separate  from  the  world  and 
above  it,  for  they  will  not  come  down  from  the  height  of 
their  sanctity  to  rebuke  any  sin  that  is  connected  with 
politics,  nor  turn  aside  from  their  straight  course  to  "  Jericho" 
to  look  after  the  stranger  that  has  fallen  among  thieves.  We 
shall  see  in  the  sequel,  whether  the  reviewer  of  the  Biblical 
Repertory  has  any  claims  to  be  put  in  this  class. 

At  this  late  hour,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  on 
the  excellencies  or  errors  of  Dr.  Channing's  book.  So  far 
as  the  right  and  wrons:  of  slavery  are  concerned,  he  has 
merely  repeated,  evidently  without  harm  to  the  style  or  lan- 
guage, arguments  already  familiar  in  the  mouths  of  aboli- 
tionists. But  for  Dr.  Channing  to  say  such  things,  was, 
nevertheless,  as  Ixmeficial  to  our  cause,  as  if  they  had  been 
his  own  discoveries.  To  many,  our  doctrines  in  the  mouth 
of  Dr.  Channing  will  be  the  highest  dictates  of  political  wis- 
dom, while  from  our  own,  they  would  be  regarded  as  the 
wildest  ravings  of  fanaticism.  But  the  Dr.  dislikes  our 
measures,  our  combination,  our  agitation,  our  unsparing 
denunciation  of  slaveholders.  He  has  proved  them  to  be 
the  worst  species  of  robbers,  but  thinks  it  a  great  blunder  to 
call  them  so.  He  dislikes  our  war-cry  of  "  immediate  eman- 
cipation" According  to  his  wisdom,  the  slaves  should  not 
a  moment  longer  be  held  as  goods  and  chattels  by  their  mas- 
ters ;  but  then,  as  there  are  doubts  about  their  fitness  fcr 
freedom,  they  should  not  be  made  immediately  free — they 
should  pass  through  a  state  of  slavery  to  the  "  community? 
on  their  way  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  inalienable  rights! 
He  professes  to  honor  the  motives  of  the  abolitionists,  but 
takes  it  upon  him,  with  great  solemnity,  to  deliver  a  homily 
for  their  benefit,  on  the  importance  of  uniting  honesty  and  ' 
charity  with  zeal,  of  pursuing  a  good  end  by  rigfht  means, 
intimating  that  if  we  have  the  right  kind  of  zeal,  "we  shall 
not  find  in  the  greatness  of  an  enterprise  an  apology  fcr 
intrigue  or  for  violence"  He  earnestly  desires  the  aboli- 
tionists to  lay  aside  their  "  public  agitation,"  disband  their 
"  affiliated  societies/'  and  seek  their  end  "  by  wiser  and 
milder  means."     The  abolitionists,  after  receiving  such  a 

[)iece  of  advice,  certainly  have  a  right  to  expect  of  the 
earned  Dr.,  to  be  told  what  those  wiser  and  milder  means 
are,  and  to  be  told  explicitly.  But  instead  of  this,  they  are 
treated  to  a  page  or  two  of  exceedingly  loose  reasoning,  or 
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rather  declamation,  about  "  individual  action."  "  I  fear," 
says  Dr.  Channing,  "  that  the  native,  noble-minded  enthu- 
siast often  loses  that  single  heartedness,  which  is  his  greatest 
power,  when  once  he  strives  to  avail  himself  of  the  machinery 
of  associations."  And  yet  he  had  said,  but  a  breath  before^ 
that  there  are  cases  to  which  the  system  of  agitation  by  asso- 
ciations is  adapted.  Shall  not  the  reformer  avail  himself  of 
such  means  in  these  cases  ?  And  pray  what  are  they  ?  On 
this  question  the  Dr.  has  not  seen  proper  to  enlighten  us.  In 
truth,  to  our  feeble  comprehension,  his  whole  disquisition  on 
this  subject  is  totally  unintelligible.  We  can  hardly  help 
fancying,  that  the  distinguished  author  has  got  this  preju- 
dice against  extensive  agitation  and  combined  forces  in  some 
of  his  famous  theological  wars,  in  which,  being  immensely 
outnumbered  by  his  adversaries,  he  has  conceived  a  fondness 
for  the  Bobadilian  way  of  disposing  of  them,  and  would 
now  transfer  it  to  the  subject  of  slavery.  His  way  may  be 
very  courageous,  but  to  us,  so  far  as  we  understand  it,  it 
seems  altogether  visionary,  and  quite  the  reverse  of  nature 
and  common  sense.  Has  he  any  considerable  examples  of 
its  efficacy,  in  the  good  old  times  when  it  flourished  so,  to 
set  before  us? 

But  Dr.  Channing  professes  to  base  his  condemnation  of 
the  agitation  system  on  facts.     He  says,  "  The  adoption  of 
"  the  common  system  of  agitation  by  the  abolitionists,  has 
"proved  signally  unsuccessful.     From  the  beginning,   it 
"  created  alarm  in  the  considerate,  and  strengthened  the  sym- 
"  pathies  of  the  free  states  with  the  slaveholder.     It  made 
"  converts  of  a  few  individuals,  but  alienated  multitudes.  Its 
"  influence  at  the  South  has  been  evil  without  mixture.    It 
u  has  stirred  up  bitter  passions,  and  a  fierce  fanaticism,  which 
"  have  shut  every  ear,  and  every  heart  against  its  arguments 
"  and  persuasions.  These  effects  are  the  more  to  be  deplored, 
u  because  the  chance  of  freedom  to  the  slave  lies  chiefly  in  the 
"  dispositions  of  his  master.     The  abolitionist  proposed,  in* 
"deed,  to  convert  the  slaveholders ;  and  for  thus  end  he  ap- 
proached them  with  vituperation,  and  exhausted  on  them 
u  the  vocabulary  of  abuse  !     And  he  has  reaped  as  he  sowed. 
u  His  vehement  pleadings  for  the  slave  have  been  answered 
"  by  wilder  ones  from  the  slaveholder ;  and  what  is  worse, 
"  deliberate  defences  of  slavery  have  been  sent  forth,  in  the 
"  spirit  of  the  dark  ages,  and  in  defiance  of  the  moral  convic- 
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l(  tions  and  feelings  of  the  christian  and  civilised  world. 
"  Thus,  with  good  purposes,  riothing  seems  to  have  been! 
"  gained.  Perhaps  (though  I  am  anxious  to  repel  the  thought*) 
"  something  has  been  lost  to  the  cause  of  freedom  ana  hu- 
"  manity." 

On  this  text  the  Christian  Spectator  offers  several  pages  of 
commentary,  "  illustrating  the  recent  history,  and  present 
"  bearings  of  the  Slavery  question  in  this  country,"  com- 
mencing as  follows: — "What  Dr.  Channing  says,  is, for 
"  the  most  part,  truly  said,  and  well  said ;  yet  m  some  points 
"it  is  far  from  being  the  whole  truth." 

"  The  system  of  agitation  pursued  by  the  abolitionists, 
" ( has  strengthened  the  sympathies  of  the  free  states  with 
" l  the  slaveholder.'  True ;  yet  this  increased  sympathy 
"  with  slaveholders  is  not  produced  by  the  system  of  agita- 
"  tion  alone.  It  is  by  their  schemes  of  agitation,  taken  in 
"connection  with  their  doctrine  of  immediate  freedom, 
"  and  their  usurpation  and  perversion  of  the  name  of  aboli- 
"  tionist,  that  the  anti-slavery  societies  have  produced  in  the 
"  free  states  so  considerable  a  re-action  in  favor  of  slavery. 
"  Dr.  Charming  finds  himself  compelled,  by  the  persecutions 
"  and  the  mobs  which  have  been  got  up  against  these  socie- 
"  ties,  to  take  sides  with  a  party  whose  doctrine  of  immediate 
"  emancipation  he  renounces,  whose  system  of  agitation  he 
"  deprecates,  and  whose  spirit  of  denunciation  he  abhors. 
"  Just  so  thousands  of  the  best  of  men  (!)  struck  with  the 
"  ferocity  of  the  denunciations,  indiscriminately  launched 
"  against  all  slaveholders,  in  all  possible  circumstances,  have 
"  been  constrained  to  take  sides  with  slaveholders,  and  to 
"  say,  Whatever  may  be  true  of  slavery,  slaveholding  is  not 
"  necessarily  so  bad  as  you  represent  it.  Those  who  haw 
"  demurred  at  the  new  doctrine  of  immediate  emancipation, 
"  or  its  corollaries, — such  as  the  exclusion  of  every  slave 
"  owner  from  all  christian  communion,  have  been  vilified  in 
"the  publications  of  these  reformers  as  'dough-faces,' "pro- 
" l  slavery  advocates,'  l  apologists  for  oppression  and  man- 
" '  stealing ;'  and  by  suffering  the  same  reproaches  with  the 
"slaveholder,  from  the  same  quarter,  have  been  compelled 
"  thus  far  to  sympathize  with  him.  The  name  of  aboli- 
"  tionist,  which  justly  belongs,  as  a  name  of  honor,  to  all 
"those  states  which  have  provided  for  the  extinction  of 
"slavery  within  their  own  territory,  and  to  every  citizen  of 
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"  those  states  who  approves  and  honors  such  a  policy,  has 
"  been  perverted  and  degraded  by  being  claimed  as  the  dis- 
"  tinctive  name  of  a  bitter,  contentious,  and  therefore, 
"  obnoxious  party ;  till  many  who  once  would  have  gloried 
"  in  such  a  name^  and  who,  when  it  shall  have  regained  its 
"  legitimate  meaning,  will  glory  in  it  again,  having  lost  their 
"  sympathy  with  the  name,  have  unconsciously  become  less 
u  interested  in  the  thing.  Under  such  influences,  it  is  not 
"  strange  that  there  has  been  a  temporary  re-action  in  the 
"  public  sentiment  of  the  free  states ;  nor  is  it  strange  that 
"  political  editors,  and  others,  at  the  North,  presuming  on  the 
"  force  and  permanency  of  this  re-action,  and  having  an  ob- 
"  ject  to  gain,  have  even  ventured  to  defend  the  whole  theory 
"  and  practice  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  as  they  exist 
w  in  the  southern  states." 

That  the  aristocracy  of  the  free  states,  from  their  intimacy 
with  which  Dr.  Channing  and  his  reviewer  judge,  and 
grossly  mis-judge,  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  those  states, 
do  sympathize  with  the  slaveholders,  is  a  sad  truth,  of  which 
we  have  been  for  some  time  aware  ;  but  that  this  sympathy 
has  originated  among  the  "  best  of  men,"  in  the  way  and 
manner  described  by  the  learned  reviewer,  admits,  at  least, 
of  a  doubt.  Very  excellent  men  !  and  worthy  abolitionists ! 
who,  the  moment  a  small  party  arose,  and  demanded  that 
abolition  should  be  "  immediate,"  forsook  their  colors,  and 
fled  to  the  enemy  !  Most  noble-hearted  and  christian  advo- 
cates of  abolition  !  who,  being  caught  by  the  immediatists  at 
Che  Lord's  table  with  slaveholders,  and  being  thereupon 
called  "  apologists  for  oppression  and  man-stealing,"  &c.  &c., 
immediately  began  to  sympathize  with  slaveholders  !  Why, 
pray,  what  were  these  "  best  of  men"  doing,  all  the  time 
they  were  enjoying  this  "  christian  communion"  with  slave- 
holders at  the  Lord's  table,  but  sympathizing  with  them  ? 
Suppose  our  revolutionary  lathers  had  caught  some  of  their 
fellow-citizens  returning  from  a  feast  at  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  had  applied  to  them  the  usual  epithet  of  the  day ;  they 
might  have  replied  with  the  logic  of  our  reviewer, — Ah,  the 
fault  is  your  own  ;  you  call  us  Tories,  and  that  drives  us  to 
sympfiihizevrith  the  British  !  Such  a  storm  of  denunciation 
and  rebuke,  it  is  true,  has  been  launched  at  slavery,  that  it  is 
no  wonder  that  all  at  the  North,  who  wish  its  continuance, 
should  be  frightened  and  driven  to  manifest  their  sympathy ; 
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but  it  is  passing  strange  that  those  to  whom  the  precious 
cause  of  abolition  was  so  dear,  that  they  only  feared  the  ira- 
mediatists  would  harm  it,  should  be  driven  to  such  a  course. 
But,  after  all,  how  can  it  be  true,  that  the  sympathies  of  the 
free  states  have  been  at  all  driven  over  to  the  slaveholder, 
when  you  shall  not  meet  a  man  in  a  million,  not  even  among 
the  profligate  editors  of  the  most  virulent  anti-  abolition  pa- 
pers, who  will  not  tell  you  he  is  as  much  opposed  to  slavery 
as  you  are  ?  Let  the  Christian  Spectator  answer  it  In 
the  mean  time,  for  our  own  part,  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
answer  to  be  gathered  from  the  very  paragraph  we  have  ex- 
tracted. In  that  very  paragraph,  there  beams  out  a  sympa- 
thy for  the  slaveholder,  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon  ;  but  we 
happen  to  kuow  that  this  sympathy  is  of  as  long  standing 
as  ttie  periodical  itself,  and  that  it  is  much  weaker  and  more 
restrained  by  right  principle  now  than  it  used  to  be.  In 
this  very  paragraph,  there  is  a  strong  desire  expressed  to  re- 
cover the  name  of  "  abolitionist,"  and  yet  the  Christian 
Spectator  surely  must  have  taken  to  itself  a  good  share 
of  those  epithets  wherewith  the  "  reformers"  have  "  vili- 
fied" "  the  best  of  men."  Here,  then,  see  the  fruit  of  this 
vilification.  The  Christian  Spectator  sympathizes  more  with 
the  slave,  less  with  the  slaveholder,  than  it  used  to.  In  this 
very  article,  it  swallows,  whole,  doctrines  advanced  by  Chan- 
ning,  against  which  it  stoutly  rebelled  when  they  were 
uttered,  a  few  years  ago,  by  Garrison.  Why,  it  stands  up 
a  living  monument  of  the  falsehood  of  its  own  assertion, 
and  the  absurdity  of  its  own  philosophy.  We  should  like 
to  see  the  man  who  will  admit  that  he  thinks  better  of  southern 
slavery  now  than  he  did  five  years  ago. 

Intelligent  abolitionists  have  smiPed  at  the  simple  igno- 
rance of  the  great  Dr.  Channing,  when  he  talks  about  the 
system  of  agitation  having  "  proved  signally  unsuccessfuL* 
The  Dr.  truly,  must  have  had,  magnificent  ideas  of  suc- 
cess, and  we  wonder  in  what  cause  they  were  ever  realized, 
if,  indeed,  he  had  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  abolition 
excitement.  But  every  intelligent  observer  of  human  na- 
ture must  be  still  more  astonished  that  a  distinguished  divine 
could  draw  the  shallow  inference  from  the  wrath  and  bitter- 
ness excited  at  the  South  by  the  abolition  agitation  at  the 
North,  that  it  had  "  shut  every  ear  and  every  heart  against 
its  arguments."    True,  it  had  shut  every  mouth,  but  is  the 
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mouth  inseparably  connected  with  the  "  ear  and  the  heart  V 
The  pro-slavery  leaders  at  the  South  view  the  matter  dif- 
ferently ;  they  have  not  hesitated  to  declare  that  slavery  is 
endangered  by  the  secret  operation  of  the  arguments  of  the 
agitators  upon  the  hearts  of  slaveholders.  Equally  superfi- 
cial is  the  inference,  that  the  cause  of  freedom  may  be 
retarded  by  defences  of  slavery,  sent  forth  in  the  spirit  of 
the  dark  ages.  But  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  such 
defences,  and  of  the  wrath  of  the  South,  the  Christian 
Spectator  seems  determined  that  the  abolitionists  shall  not 
have  the  sole  credit  of  having  called  them  forth.  "  Others," 
says  the  reviewer,  "  who  discussed  the  subject  of  slavery 
"  before  the  modern  doctrine  of  immediate  emancipation  was 
"broached,  before  the  present  system  of  agitation  was 
u  dreamed  of,  found,  as  Dr.  Channing  has  found  since  the 
,l  publication  of  this  book,  that  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  im- 
u  mediate  abolition  only,  nor  the  scheme  of  northern  agita- 
"  tion  only,  nor  a  fierce  denunciatory  temper  only,  nor  the 
tc  combination  of  all  these  things  only,  that  is  odious  at  the 
u  South ;  but  that  every  discussion  of  slavery,  in  whatever 
"quarter,  and  whatever  form;  every  proposal  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  whatever  the  spirit  in  which  it  may  be 
"  conceived,  and  whatever  the  arguments  by  which  it  may 
M  be  enforced,  is  sure,  if  only  it  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
w  South,  to  be  met  by  a  growl  of  fanatical  defiance."  Very 
true.  Hence,  we  have"  argued  that  a  certain  pretended 
scheme  of  abolition,  which  has  been  received  with  favor  in 
some  quarters  at  the  South,  has  really  no  tendency  towards 
abolition,  and  would  have  been  opposed  no  where  at  the 
South,  had  it  every  where  been  as  well  understood  as  by 
those  who  received  it. 

But  we  are  reminded  by  this  last  extract  of  the  Reviewer 
in  the  Biblical  Repertory.  He  begins  by  a  pathetic  lamenta- 
tion on  this  very  subject.  Most  mournfully  does  he  bewail 
the  palmy  days  of  by-<rone  hypocrisy,  when  slavery  "  was 
spoken  of  in  the  slaveholding  states  as  a  sad  inheritance, 
fixed  upon  them  by  the  cupidity  of  the  mother-country,  in 
spite  of  their  repeated  remonstrances,"  when  the  sentiments 
of  Jefferson  could  be,  and  were,  repeated  in  his  own  native 
state,  when  the  subject  was  openly  discussed  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  (as  it  would  be  again  if  the  Southampton 
affair  should  be  repeated),  when  Kentucky  failed  only  by  a 
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minority  of  one  vote,  to  call  ft  convention  to  amend  her 
constitution  in  regard  to  slavery  and  other  subjects,  when 
two  northern  states  instructed  their  Senators  in  Congress  to 
vote  for  abolition  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  and  when 
the  inhabitants  of  the  District  itself  petitioned  for  its  aboli- 
tion, "  How  altered,"  exclaims  the  reviewer,  "  is  the  present 
"  state  of  the  country !  Instead  of  lamentations  and  ac- 
"  knowledgements,  we  hear  from  the  South  the  strongest 
"  language  of  justification.  And  at  the  North,  opposition 
"  to  the  proceedings  of  the  anti-slavery  societies,  seems  to 
ll  be  rapidly  producing  a  public  feeling  in  favor  of  slavery 
"  itself."  So  we  should  think,  were  we  to  judge  the  North 
by  this  thoroughly  pro-slavery  review  in  the  Biblical  Reper- 
tory. But  what  havo  we  lost  by  losing  those  hypocritical 
lamentations,  which  had  no  reference  to  repentance  and 
restitution  i  What  have  we  lost  by  losing  that  apathy  at 
the  North,  under  which  half  a  dozen  Quakers  could  get 
out  of  any  legislature  whatever  resolutions  about  abolition 
in  the  District  they  pleased  ?  "What  have  wc  lost  by  the 
rapid  development  of  pro-slavery  feeling  among  the  aristo- 
crats of  the  sea-board,  who  pocket  half  the  profits  of  cotton? 
We  have  gained  by  all.  The  sage  of  the  Christian  Specta- 
tor half  suspects  this,  and  is  rather  jealous  of  our  glory, 
while  the  sorrowful  inditer  of  the  Repertory,  charges  it  upon 
us  as  a  sad  mischief.  With  great  comfort  we  leave  these 
theologians  to  settle  the  controversy  among  themselves. 
The  one  asserts  that  every  proposal  of  abolition,  though  in 
the  best  spirit,  has  been  sure  to  be  met  at  the  South  "  with 
*'  a  growl  of  fanatical  defiance."  The  other  says,  that,  "uifc 
"  der  ordinary  circumstances,  such  arguments  as  those  pre- 
sented on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Wayland's  Elements  of  Moral 
"  Science,  and  in  Dr.  Channing's  recent  publication,  would 
"  have  been  received  with  respect  end  kindness  in  even/ 
upart  of  the  country"  And  ne  bases  this  upon  another 
assertion,  that  "  the  same  sentiments,  more  offensively,  and 
"  less  ably  urged,  have  hitherto  been  thus  received." 

Out  of  the  abundance  of  his  charity  and  knowledge  of 
the  matter,  the  Princeton  reviewer  characterizes  the  anti- 
slavery  publications  as  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  denun- 
ciation, vituperation,  passionate  appeals,  and  "  gross  exag- 
geration of  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  slaves." 
He  involves  even  those  whose  individual  course  he  consider 
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unexceptionable,  in  the  same  condemnation,  because  they 
have  made  u  common  cause  with  the  most  reckless  declaim- 
era."  We  wish,  by  the  way,  this  honest  verdict  of  unguarded 
common  sense  to  be  noted,  for  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
use  it  by  and  by.  "  The  wildest  ravings  of  the  Liberator," 
continues  the  reviewer,  "  have  been  constantly  lauded ; 
"  agents  have  been  commissioned,  whoso  great  distinction 
"  was  a  talent  for  eloquent  vitupeiation  ;  coincidence  of 
•"  opinion  as  to  the  single  point  of  immediate  emancipation, 
"  has  been  sufficient  to  unite  men  of  the  most  discordant 
"  character."  We  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  go  into 
a  defence  of  the  anti-slavery  publications  against  charges  so 
utterly  unsustained.  Persons  who  are  not  as  ignorant  of 
those  publications,  as  is  probably  the  reviewer  himself,  will 
smile  at  the  brazen  assurance  with  which  he  copies  the 
senseless  slang  of  the  newspaper  press.  This  pious  reviewer 
would  doubtless  have  his  elaborate  article  pass  for  a  very 
dignified,  philosophical,  and  christian  production,  totally 
unlike  the  "  ravings"  of  those  graceless  moral  Bedlamites, 
the  immediate  abolitionists.  Well,  it  is  unlike,  and  the  dif- 
ference is  this.  The  abolitionists,  when  they  charge  an  op- 
ponent, and  they  not  seldom  have  occasion  to  do  it,  with 
gross  exaggeration,  reckless  declamation,  raving,  eloquent 
vituperation,  &c,  take  care  to  submit  something  in  the 
shape  of  proof.  They  refer  to  the  statements,  or  the  lan- 
guage employed  ;  they  do  not  bring  into  court  an  indict- 
ment of  most  damnatory  counts,  and  leave  it  there  to  prove 
itself.  If  they  charge  an  opponent  with  falsehood,  or,  as 
we  are  sorry  to  say  the  case  may  be,  in  plain  Saxon,  with 
lying,  they  honestly  undertake  to  show  wherein  he  has 
lied  ;  or  if  with  "  raving,"  they  show  that  he  has  made  in- 
credible assertions,  without  attempting  to  sustain  them.  As 
to  the  charge  of  uniting  "  men  of  the  most  discordant 
character,"  we  have  not  a  word  to  say,  only,  that  if  the  abo- 
litionists have  discovered  a  moral  cement  of  so  powerful  a 
nature,  it  might  be  well  for  our  reviewer  to  borrow  a  little 
of  it  for  the  use  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  we 
suppose  he  is  a  member.  There  is  nothing  like  a  great 
principle  of  practical  eternal  truth  to  unite  discordant  ele- 
ments, and  many  professedly  christian  churches,  for  want 
of  such  a  principle,  come  together  only  to  quarrel. 
After  thus  setting  forth  the  character  of  the  anti-slavery 
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publications,  the  Reviewer  proceeds  to  show  how  deluded 
arc  the  abolitionists  in  imitating,  which  he  takes  it  for  grant- 
ed they  do,  "  their  predecessors  in  England,"  in  "  a  course 
"  of  measures,  which,  though  rational  under  one  set  of  cir- 
"  cumstances,  is  the  height  of  infatuation  under  another." 
We  suppose,  on  a  similar  principle,  that,  with  the  prophet- 
killers  of  Judea,  all  the  prophets  were  "  rational*  men,  and 
worthy  of  everlasting  remembrance,  except  those  who  hap- 
pened at  that  time  to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  be  alive,  who 
were  terribly  infatuated  and  mistaken  men  !  The  difference 
of  circumstances,  which  works  so  total  a  change  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  means  in  the  two  cases,  is  simply  this :  in 
the  one  case,  an  Imperial  Parliament  had  absolute  power  of 
legislation  over  slavery  in  the  colonies,  and  in  the  other, 
Congress  has  no  more  power  to  legislate  upon  slavery  in  the 
States,  than  it  has  in  Russia.  Truly,  this  reviewer  may 
reckon  forgetfulness  one  of  the  best  of  his  logical  faculties, 
for  the  strength  of  his  argument  depends  upon  his  forget- 
ting the  District  of  Columbia.  Over  slavery  in  that  District 
Congress,  though  much  disposed  so  to  do,  has  never  dared 
to  deny  its  full  constitutional  power  to  legislate.  Now,  the 
single  object  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  that  ten  miles 
square,  is  sufficient  to  warrant  all  the  agitation  that  the  abo- 
litionists have  ever  practised  or  proposed.  The  thing  is 
practicable,  and  may  be  carried  without  a  single  slavehoM- 
ing  vote.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  perfect  parallel  with  the 
case  of  Great  Britain,  only  the  slaves  are  not  so  numerous, 
the  interests  involved  in  the  immediate  issue  not  so  great, 
and  of  course  the  enterprise  less  difficult.  But  whether 
more  or  less  difficult,  the  thing  depends  solely  as  it  did  in 
Great  Britain,  on  a  change  in  the  national  sentiment ;  and 
till  the  reviewer  can  prove  that  like  causes  do  not  produce 
like  effects,  he  must  admit  us  to  be  "  rational"  in  imitating 
our  "  predecessors  in  England,"  and  deriving  encourage- 
ment from  their  success. 

But  supposing  that  British  abolition  had  depended  alto- 
gether upon  the  Colonial  Assemblies,  and  not  at  all  upon 
Parliament,  and  supposing  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  not  concerned  in  the  question,  we  are  still  prepared  lo 
contend,  that  the  system  pursued  by  the  British  abolitionists, 
and  their  American  "  imitators,"  would  be  the  only  and 
wire  road  to  abolition.    What  is  the  problem  ?  To  persando 
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the  planter  to  yield  up  to  the  government  on  the  one  handj 
and  to  the  laborer  on  the  other,  the  power  and  the  rights 
that  he  has  taken  away.  Now,  in  view  of  the  overgrown 
pride  and,  power  of  the  system  of  slavery,  it  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious to  remark,  that  simple  argument,  or  appeal  to  the  con- 
science of  slaveholders,  while  other  circumstances  remain 
as  they  are,  will  not  effect  the  object.  If  abolitionists  hoped 
any  such  thing,  their  folly  might  well  deserve  the  holy 
sneers  of  pro-slavery  theological  reviewers.  They  know 
the  heart  of  the  tiger  too  well  to  hope  to  deliver  the  kid 
from  his  paw,  either  by  simply  reasoning  the  matter,  or  by 
rushing  with  force  and  arms  to  the  rescue.  But  tigers  per- 
haps may  be,  and  men  certainly  can  be,  brought  under  the 
power  of  circumstances.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  suppose  that  abolition  had  constitutionally  lain 
only  in  the  power  of  the  colonial  legislatures.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  home  agitation  of  the  abolitionists,  would 
have  produced  a  higher  state  of  exasperation  in  the  colonies 
than  it  actually  did;  for  the  thought  that  their  darling  lust 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  Parliament,  was  the  most  goading  of  all, 
and  their  determination  was,  if  possible,  to  frighten  Parlia- 
ment from  action.  The  change  of  public  sentiment  would 
have  proceeded  to  an  abhorrence  of  slavery  much  more  in- 
tense than  was  actually  excited.  The  planters  would  soon 
have  found  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  comfort  in 
spending  the  avails  of  unrccompensed  toil  in  the  mother 
country.  Their  extreme  unpopularity,  and  the  strong  drift 
of  the  abolition  current  would  have  soon  sent  out  heirs  of 
slave  property,  or  fresh  adventurers,  resolved  to  introduce 
or  to  advocate  the  experiment  of  free  lal>or.  These  experi- 
menters would  have  been  sustained  against  pro-slavery  influ* 
ence,  and  cheered  on  by  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  nation. 
In  a  little  time,  the  tide  of  colonial  wrath  would  have  rolled 
backward,  before  the  all-powerful  force  of  interest,  popu- 
larity, circumstances.  It  would  have  become  altogether 
expedient  to  do  ri"ht. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  case  would  be  different  in  South 
Carolina.  The  chivalry  of  that  gallant  land  of  freemen 
would  never,  in  the  tide  of  time,  suffer  an  abolition  experi- 
mentalist, or  a  repentant  slaveholder,  to  set  his  foot  on  her 
chainless  soil.  Never  would  it  brook  the  relentings  of  an 
office-seeking  "  patriarch,"  or  the  longings  of  a  Doctor  of 
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Divinity  for  a  foothold  in  a  rtorthertt  or  British  pulpit.  II 
may  be  said,  that  her  summer  ramblers,  in  their  flight  from 
the  rice  swamps,  would  stop  short  at  the  sulphui  springs  of 
Virginia,  lest  they  should  catch  abolitionism  from  the  waters 
of  Saratoga.  But  we  can  suppose  no  such  thing,  without 
losing  sight  of  the  laws  of  mind.  The  chivalry,  fire,  fury, 
and  pistols;  the  McDuffiie-etefnal-slavery  manifestos,  the 
lyncnings,  mail  robberies,  and  incendiary  publication  bills 
of  South  Carolina,  all  belong  to  the  first  act  of  the  abolition 
drama.  .They  are  played  off,  while  the  hero  of  the  piece 
is  in  poverty  and  disguise,  and  none  but  the  slaveholder! 
know  his  power.  When  abolition  becomes  enthroned  m 
the  hearts  of  mote  than  half  the  nation,  and  reigns  as  it 
does  now  in  Britain,  every  slaveholder  will  find  himself 
placed  in  a  new  set  of  circumstances,  he  will  find  himself 
lull  of  new  feelings,  he  will  not  be  the  same  man.  Let  the 
North  be  regenerated  on  the  subject  of  human  rights,  and 
the  whole  South  would  at  once  change  her  policy.  She 
would  beg  us  to  say  nothing  about  Calhoun's  bill,  or  the 
dissolution  of  the  union.  She  would  again  profess  to  be 
very  sorry  for  the  unfortunate  relation  in  which  she  findi 
herself  placed  to  the  slave  population-  but  now  she  would 
have  to  open  her  doors  to  the  actual  introduction  of  a  new 
system  or  labor. 

The  abolitionists  "  have  produced,"  says  the  reviewer,  "a 
"  state  of  alarming  exasperation  at  the  South,  injurious  to 
"  the  slave,  and  dangerous  to  the  country,  while  they  hate 
"failed  to  enlist  the  feelings  of  the  North."  No  doubt  of 
the  exasperation,  for  which  the  abolitionists  are  as  much  to 
blame  as  is  the  judicious  physician  for  the  insurrection  in 
the  human  system,  consequent  upon  a  gotal  dose  of  ipecac; 
but  we  should  like  to  ask  the  reviewer,  how  he  knows  that 
this  exasperation  has  been  "  injurious  to  the  slave  V  Whose 
testimony  has  he  taken  ?  Is  it  to  be  believed,  that  when  the 
slaveholder  picks  up  a  number  of  the  Emancipator,  or 
Liberator,  and  finds  himself  written  down  a  tyrant,  a  flog- 

{rer  and  starver  of  men,  women,  and  children,  if  any  thing 
ike  that  can  be  found  in  those  papers,  he  thereupon  goes  to 
his  overseer,  and  orders  him  to  double  the  lashes,  and  di- 
minish the  meal  1  that  he  goes  about  immediately  to  verify 
the  charges  which  he  indignantly  pronounces  to  be  uttedf 
false  ?    It  is  quite  easy  and  natural  for  slaveholders  to  say. 
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that  all  foreign  interference  will  be  injurious  to  the  slave, 
but  if  one  should  assert,  that,  in  any  ordinary  case,  slaves 
have  been  treated  worse  on  account  of  the  abolition  excite- 
ment, he  should  be  put  under  oath,  and  if  he  continued  to 
assert  it,  he  would  be,  ipso  facto,  convicted  of  perjury  ;  for, 
that  a  man  should  act  contrary  to  every  conceivable  motivej 
is  altogether  incredible.  *  But,'  we  imagine  the  reviewer 
to  ask  with  great  astonishment,  '  have  not  the  slaveholders, 
c  in  consequence  of  your  measures,  taken  away  the  reli- 
cgious  and  literary  privileges  of  the  slaves?'  No.  And 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  slaves  had  none  to  be  taken 
away.  It  is  a  mockery  to  call  the  opportunities  for  in- 
struction, religious  or  literary,  that  have  been  enjoyed  by 
American  slaves,  privileges  !  Privileges,  forsooth  !  Just 
as  it  is  a  privilege  for  a  dog  to  lick  the  crumbs  beneath  a 
table,  where,  for  every  intmitesimal  fragment,  he  is  nearly 
sure  to  get  a  tremendous  kick.  Our  soul  is  sick  of  the  ever- 
lasting hypocrisy  of  this  nation.  We  maintain,  that,  so  far 
as  the  slaves  have  any  true  religion,  it  is  not  in  consequence 
of  instruction,  but  in  spite  of  it.  No  instruction  of  any 
sort  has  been  granted  them,  but  such  as  it  was  supposed 
might  be  made  subservient  to  slavery,  for  there  is  a  sort  of 
slave-piety,  which  has  its  price  in  the  market.  Where  does 
the  slaves'  preacher  feed  and  lodge,  and  by  whose  sovereign 

Eleasure  does  he  minister  ?  Why,  at  the  "  big  house,"  and 
is  master  is  the  slaves'  master — the  christian  despot,  who 
holds  his  fellow  men  under  the  laws  of  superlative  robbery. 
And  how  much  of  the  gospel  does  he  preach  ?  Enough  to 
save  the  soul,  he  will  tell  us.  Truth  says,  enough  to  prop 
the  authority  of  the  master.  Grant  that  there  has  been 
enough  of  this  sort  of  preaching  to  pillow  the  sleepy  con- 
sciences of  all  the  South,  and  that,  by  the  abolition  excite- 
ment, the  whole  has  been  swept  away;  who  shall  weep  for 
It  1  The  crocodiles.  For  our  part,  we  rejoice,  as  we  do  at 
the  sweeping  away  of  all  sorts  of  hypocrisy.  The  very 
(act  that  these  "  privileges"  have  been  taken  away  by  the 
master,  shows  that  they  were  always  under  the  power  of 
the  master,  and  were  not  honestly  meant  for  the  good  of  the 
slave. 

Again,  our  reviewer  greatly  ovcr-cstiinatcs  the  importance 
of  southern  exasperation,  when  he  pronounces  it  "  dan- 
gerous to  the  country."    Where  is  the  proof?    Is  it  in  the 

AX 
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projected  southern  convention  of  last  summer,  which  was 
given  up,  lest  by  the  untoward  obstinaoy  of  the  North,  it 
should  place  the  South  under  the  necessity  of  receding  from 
the  Union  ?  Is  it  in  the  projected  pair  laws  l  Tliat  clanger 
comes  purely  from  slavery  itself.  So  long  as  slavery  exists, 
truly  there  is  danger, — danger,  if  we  speak,  that  the  slave- 
holders will  attempt  to  gag  us  openly  ;  if  we  arc  silent,  that 
they  will  chain  us  secretly.  The  balance  of  safety  certainly 
lies  in  southern  exasperation. 

To  the  charge  that  abolitionists  "  have  failed  to  enlist  the 
feelings  of  the  North,"  we  fear  they  must  plead  guilty. 
They  might  have  done  more,  they  ought  to  have  done  vastly 
more.  While  their  cause  has  been  onward,  and  everv  elfort 
to  "enlist  the  feelings  of  the  North"  has  been  blessed  with 
large  success,  they  have  not  half  felt  the  importance  of  the 
cause,  they  have  not  half  sympathized  with  those  in  bonds, 
as  bound  with  them.  Moving  at  a  snail's  pace,  they  have 
been  half  inclined  to  believe  the  outcry  of  their  opposers, 
"  you  are  going  too  fast.,?  We  hope  abolitionists  will  awake 
at  the  reproof  the  enemy,  and  no  longer  do  things  by  the 
halves. 

But  the  "  common  sense  of  the  public  has  been  shocked 
u  by  the  incongruity  and  folly  of  hoping  to  eliect  the  aboli- 
"  tion  of  slavery  in  one  country,  by  addressing  the  people  of 
"another."  It  had  little  reason  to  be  shocked,  and  ought 
certainly  to  have  considered  that  the  people  of  the  "  other 
country,"  some  of  them  are  actually  slaveholders,  hundreds 
of  them  are  constantly  emigrating  to  become  slaveholders, 
thousands  of  them  are  the  parents,  or  brothers,  or  sisters  of 
slaveholders,  the  great  body  of  them  are  the  customers  of 
slaveholders,  are  clothed  in  the  cotton,  led  with  the  rice,  and 
sweetened  with  the  sugar  of  slavery.  u  We  do  not  expect,3 
says  the  reviewer,  very  gravely,  "  to  abolish  despotism  in 
"  Russia,  by  getting  up  indignation  meetings  in  New  York.8 
No.  Satan  cannot  expect  to  abolish  sin  ;  nor  the  inmates  of  i 
brothel,  licentiousness  ;  nor  slavcholding  republicans,  des- 
potism. But  provided  slavery  were  abolished  at  home,  and 
the  despotism  of  Russia  should  begin  to  be  patronized  and 
participated  in  by  our  aristocracy,  and  pronounced  innocent 
by  our  clergy  and  theological  reviewers,  and  should  be 
lauded  and  commended  to  our  imitation  by  hordes  of  well- 
dressed  Russian  travellers,  in  our  stages  and  steamboats,  etu 
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taverns  and  watering  places,  then,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
it  might  not  be  either  incongruous  or  foolish  to  get  up  "  in- 
dignation meetings  in  New- York."  Thus  much,  by  the 
way  of  small  talk. 

We  come  now  to  the  reviewer's  grand  argument,  where- 
by the  abolitionists  are  despatched  scientifically  and  theo- 
logically. 

As  we  cannot  quote  a  dozen  pages,  we  shall  endeavor 
faithfully,  but  briefly,  to  state  the  argument  in  our  own 
words.  Slavery  existed  in  Judea,  Greece,  and  Some,  in 
its  worst  form-  Christ  and  his  apostles  every  where  came 
m  contact  with  it,  yet  they  never  condemned  it,  although 
they  did  condemn  injustice  and  oppression.  Slaveholders 
were  recognized  and  received  into  communion  as  christians 
by  the  apostles,  and  the  relative  duties  of  masters  and 
slaves  were  taught,  without  any  hint  that  the  relation  was 
to  be  dissolved.  Hence,  slavehoUling  itself  cannot  be  a 
crime,  and  ought  not  to  be  condemned  as  such. 

The  reviewer's  conclusion  is  quite  the  reverse  of  that  ar- 
rived at,  or  rather  started  from,  by  the  common  apologists. 
They  admit  that  slaveholding  in  the  abstract,  apart  from  its 
circumstances,  is  totally  sinful,  but  when  put  in  practice, 
woven  into  society,  and  shielded  by  laws,  it  becomes  right 
—eternally  right,  for  the  present-  With  the  reviewer,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  right  in  the  abstract— in  a  sort  of  nega- 
tive nakedness,  or  nothingness  of  being  ;  but,  as  it  actually 
exists,  he  gives  it  over  to  utter  condemnation,  under  the 
name  of  abuses.  Let  it  not  bo  supposed,  however,  that  he 
does  this  openly  or  honestly.  Not  at  all ;  but  when  pressed 
with  the  cruel  practices,  the  wicked  laws,  the  horrible  results, 
he  flies  off,  exclaiming,  'Oh  !  these  are  wrong  to  be-sure, 
'but  then  they  are  not  necessarily  any  part  of  slavery  it- 
'self.'  This  is  the  hole  at  which  he  is  perpetually  creep- 
ing out.  We  demand  of  the  reviewer  to  be  told,  plainly, 
what  is  necessary  to  slavery  itself.  And  what  answer  do 
we  get?  Why,  he  puts  us  off  with  the  following  beauti- 
fully indefinite  and  exquisitely  slippery  definition.'  "All 
"the  ideas  which  necessarily  enter  into  the  definition  of 
u  slavery,  are  deprivation  of  personal  liberty,  obligation  of 
"service  at  the  discretion  of  another,  and  the  transferable 
"character  of  the  authority  and  claim  of  service  of  the 
"matter."    Now,  this  definition  is  good  for  nothing  at  all, 
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but  to  play  Jesuitical  tricks  with.  Suppose  we  were  to  take 
it  as  a  faithful  and  distinctive  description  of  American 
slavery,  and  proceed  to  denounce  that  outrageous  oppres- 
sion as  in  all  circumstances  sinful,  and  call  for  its  imme- 
diate abolition.  The  reviewer  would  cry  out  against  us,  as 
involving  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  And  would  say, 
*  Your  doctrine  would  go  to  release  apprentices  from  their 
'masters,  and  children  from  their  parents.  For  neither 
f  children,  nor  apprentices,  enjoy  personal  liberty,  they  both 
1  are  under  obligation  to  serve  at  the  discretion  of  others, 
'  and,  under  some  circumstances,  authority  over  them,  and 
c  claim  to  their  services,  may  he  transferred.'  There  is,  in 
fact,  another  very  important  idea,  which  enters  into  the 
definition  of  slavery  as  it  exists,  and  as  it  is  pronounced,  in 
all  circumstances,  sinful  by  the  abolitionists.  It  is  the  idea 
of  absolute  ownership,  on  the  part  of  the  master,  of  the 
whole  man,  body  and  soul.  The  master  does  not  merely 
lay  a  claim  to  service.  He  is  not  the  owner  of  mere  ser- 
vice. He  does  not  transfer  a  mere  claim  to  service.  Such 
phraseology  implies  that  there  is  something  reserved  to  the 
ownership  of  the  slave  ;  something  given  to  him  by  the  law, 
or  by  custom,  or  never  taken  from  him.  It  implies  that  his 
children  are  his ;  for  children  are  not  service.  It  implies 
that  he  is,  in  some  sense,  and  to  some  extent,  the  trustee  of 
his  own  rights.  It  is  trifling  with  facts  to  say,  that  this 
property  in  service  is  a  full  account  of  American  slavery. 
The  masters  do  not  understand  it  so.  Gall  in  question  their 
rights,  they  will  tell  you  promptly,  our  slaves  arc  as  much 
our  property  as  our  horses.  The  slaves  do  not  understand 
it  so.  *  Whose  slave  are  you  V  asks  the  traveller.  c  I  am 
Massa  Calhoun's  slave,  at  your  service,  Massa.'  ^And 
whose  slave  are  you  V  '•  Oh !  I  belong  to  de  church, — I  am 
de  property  ob  de  congregation,  Massa."  Now,  the  idea 
which,  more  than  any  other,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  that 
slavery,  with  which  abolitionists  wage  war,  is  that  of  ab*+ 
lute  ownership  of  the  person,  an  ownership  precisely  on  the 
footing  with  that  which  the  law  allows  to  be  exercised,  and 
which  is  exercised  over  brutes.  It  will  be  objected,  that 
such  ownership  is  limited,  because  the  law  steps  in  and  pro- 
tects the  life  of  the  slave,  and  even  his  limbs ;  because  it 
holds  him  to  a  certain  extent  amenable  for  crime,  and  con- 
sequently is  obliged  to  treat  him  on  some  occasions  as  a 
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person.  The  limitation  is  rather  nominal  than  real.  The 
interference  of  the  law  to  protect  from  cruelty  the  lives  and 
limbs  of  beasts,  curtails  the  power  of  the  owner,  but  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  change  the  claim  of  absolute  ownership  into 
one  of  mere  service,  and  the  reason  is,  that  it  vests  no  right 
in  the  beast,  it  leaves  it  wholly  in  the  hands  of  its  owner,  to 
be  used  solely  for  his  benefit.  Why  do  slaveholders  object 
to  every  law  designed  to  promote  the  benefit  of  the  slave  ? 
Because  they  conceive  such  law  goes  to  impair  their  right 
of  property  in  him.  No  interest  of  the  slave  is  protected, 
or  can  be  protected,  under  the  existing  institution,  except  so 
far  as  this  is  the  consequence  of  laws  for  the  protection  of 
the  community,  or  the  security  of  slave  property  itself.  And, 
as  the  laws  are,  the  protection  of  the  slave  is  a  mere  farce, 
no  restraint  being  laid  upon  the  master  which  it  is  not  per- 
fectly easy  for  him  to  evade. 

Again,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  that  species  of  servi- 
tude which  is  "  recognized"  in  the  New  Testament,  our 
reviewer's  definition  of  slavery  is  altogether  inappropriate 
and  delusive,  though  it  was  doubtless  framed  with  reference 
to  it.  It  was  evidently  intended  to  blind  the  mind  to  the 
distinction  between  the  New  Testament  servitude,  and  that 
which  exists  in  our  day.  To  fit  it  to  the  general  character 
of  the  former,  it  is  made  to  contain  no  element  which  "  ne- 
cessarily" involves  a  violation  of  human  rights,  while,  to  fit 
it  to  the  latter,  it  contains  elements  which  practically  involve 
the  violation  of  all  right.  Now,  neither  the  reviewer,  nor 
any  other  Biblical  critic,  dares  say  that  the  words  translated 
servant  and  service  in  the  New  Testament,  have  a  less  ex- 
tensive signification  in  Greek  than  in  English.  To  trans- 
late them  by  the  words  slave  and  slavery,  is  to  beg  the  whole 
question.  Slavery,  true  enough,  may  be  thus  exalted,  but 
the  Bible  is  degraded,  for  its  figures,  descriptive  of  a  willing 
and  cheerful  obedience  to  God,  are  no  longer  derived  from 
the  voluntary  labor,  of  cheerful  and  well-paid  domestics, 
but  from  the  unwilling  and  thankless  drudgery  of  slaves. 
The  holy  John,  and  the  zealous  Paul,  and  the  courageous 
Peter,  are  no  longer  the  "  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,"  but  the 
"  slaves  of  Jesus  Christ."  Would  the  theologians  of  Prince- 
ton turn  their  Savior  into  a  slaveholder  ?  Do  they  find  any 
thing  so  lovely  in  the  beau  ideal  of  a  southern  slaveholder, 
with  his  hundred  negroes,  that  they  would  make  the  relation, 
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of  the  latter  to  the  former,  the  type  of  their's  to  their  Divine 
Lord  and  Master?     We  trust  not. 

The  reviewer  has  in  a  note  given  us  Paley's  definition  of 
slavery,  viz. :    "  An  obligation  to  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the 
master,  without  the  contract  or  consent  of  the  servant.* 
This  comes  nearer  to  American  slavery — so  near,  indeed, 
that  it  departs  widely  from  the  servitude  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament.    Even  the  pro-slavery  commentators  all  agree  that 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  persons  became  slaves  (servants) 
among  the  Jews  was  by  contract,  and  before  he  can  quote 
New  Testament  servitude  to  any  purpose,  it  remains  for  the 
reviewer  to  prove  that  that  was  not  the  only  way.     If  per- 
sons either  could  be,  or  were,  forced  into  servitude  among 
the  Jews  and  kept  in  it  by  fear,  as  is  universally  the  casein 
regard  to  American  slaves,  it  is  for  him  to  show  why  the 
condition  of  a  "servant"  was  accounted  more  honorable 
than  that  of  a  "  hired  servant,"  as  appears  from  the  15th 
chapter  of  Luke.   It  would  seem  that  u  servants"  were  often 
members  of  families  on  the  same  footing  with  the  children, 
differing  from  them  in  nothing  except  the  inheritance.  (See 
Gal.  iv.  1.)    "  Many  years  have  I  served  thee"  says  the  bro- 
ther of  the  prodigal  to  his  father.    We  read  also  of  a  servant 
who  owed  ten  thousand  talents  to  his  Ix)rd,  from  which  we 
must  certainly  infer  that  servants  could  hold  property,  and 
of  course  that  they  were  not  "  necessarily"  the  property  rf 
their  masters.    Much  more  must  we  infer  this,  from  the  feet 
that  the  punishment  for  the  insolvency  of  this  debtor  was, 
that  he  should  be  sold,  and  his  wife  and  children  and  all 
that  he  had,  and  payment  should  be  made.     To  use  tte 
very  appropriate  illustration  of  our  eloquent  friend,  George 
Thompson,  would  a  man  sell  his  own  horse  out  of  his  own 
stable,  for  the  crime  of  eating  up  a  sack  of  beans  that  was 
not  intended  for  him?     What  would  he  gain  by  it?    Jnst 
as  much  as  the  debtors  lord  would,  on  the  supposition  that 
his  servant,  the  debtor,  was  already  his  property. 

Now,  one  of  the  main  positions  of  the  reviewer,  is,  that 
in  the  days  of  Christ  and  his  Aj>ostles,  slavery  existed  in 
Judea,  Greece,  and  Rome,  worse  than  that  of  the  present 
day.  Where  is  his  proof  that,  such  slavery  existed  in  Judea? 
We  know  that  a  species  of  servitude  did  exist  there,  under 
the  denomination  a<».A«a,  which  lacked  the  odious  charac- 
teristics of  American  bondage,  which  was  just  and  honorable 
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both  to  master  and  servant.  Now,  if  a  worse  species  of  ser- 
vitude did  exist,  it  is  for  the  reviewer  to  show  it.  If  this 
servitude  was  abused  by  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
so  as  to  be  worse  than  American  slavery,  it  is  for  him  to 
show  it.  If  lie  cannot  show  it,  it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  show 
why  Christ  did  not  condemn  it.  If  he  can  show  it,  we  turn 
his  battering  ram  upon  his  own  castle.  He  says  to  us,  the 
fact  that  slavery  existed,  in  its  worst  form,  in  Judea,  and 
Christ  did  not  condemn  it,  is  proof  that  slavery  in  itself  is 
not  a  sin,  but  the  sin  lies  in  the  abuse.  We  say,  then,  that 
the  fact  that  slavery  was  abused  in  Judea,  and  Christ  did 
not  pronounce  that  abuse  a  sin,  is  proof  that  it  is  no  sin. 
Hence,  not  only  is  the  tree  good  but  the  fruit  also.  The 
reviewer  may  take  which  course  he  pleases.  But  let  us 
remind  him  that  the  evidence  that  the  Savior  did  not  rebuke 
any  particular  sin,  is  altogether  negative.  For  aught  we 
know,  the  Savior  may  have  made  innumerable  applications 
of  the  principles  of  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  which  are  not 
recorded.  The  evangelists  did  not  take  notes  of  his  whole 
ministry,  much  less  report  tho  whole  in  four  short  tracts. 

But,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  let  us  admit  that  the 
Savior  and  liis  apostles  found  slavery  existing,  and  did  not 
meddle  with  it.  The  circumstances  were  totally  different. 
Who  were  the  slaveholders  ?  They  were  either  the  Jewish 
aristocracy,  the  "  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,"  who 
had  made  void  the  law  by  their  traditions,  and  overset  the 
whole  foundation  of  morals  ;  or  they  were  heathen  idolaters, 
among  whose  abominations  slaveholding  by  no  means  stood 
prominent.  None  of  them  acknowledged  any  principles  of 
Divine  or  human  right,  which  might  be  appealed  to  against 
slavery.  There  was  no  fund  of  moral  power  stored  up  in 
an  already  evangelized  community.  There  were  no  north- 
ern states  as  a  foothold.  The  first  thing  every  where  to  be 
done  was  to  establish  the  fear  of  the  true  God,  and  over- 
throw the  worship  of  the  false,  before  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles could  make  a  specific  and  direct  attack  upon  slavery, 
With  the  least  propriety,  or  hope  of  success.  On  the  other 
hand,  who  are  the  slaveholders  with  us  1  They  are  not 
Jews,  nor  heathen  idolaters.  They  profess  to  know  and 
love  the  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ.  They  are  not  only 
christians,  but  republicans,  with  the  declaration  of  equal 
tights  on  their  lips.      And  here,    joined  hand  in  hand 
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with  these  slaveholders,  are  the  christians  of  the  North, 
half  a  continent  full  of  them,  whose  missionary  flag  floats  over 
every  sea,  who  promise  that  they  will  give  to  every  family 
on  the  globe  a  bible  in  its  own  language — and  they  can  do 
it.  Here  is  the  stillness  of  their  Sabbaths ;  here  are  their 
sanctuary  spires  on  every  hill  and  valley ;  here  are  their  bat* 
tie  grounds,  with  the  fiery  hosts  of  intemperance,  and  there 
are  the  living  trophies,  snatched  from  the  burnings  of  hell; 
here  are  their  camp-meetings,  and  protracted  meetings,  and 
glorious  revivals ;  here  are  their  schools,  and  colleges,  and 
theological  seminaries ;  and  here  are  their  concerts  of  prayer 
for  the  conversion  of  the  whole  world.  Who  shall  say  that 
Christianity  is  not  triumphant  here,  that  she  is  not  established 
here,  in  full  freedom  and  power  ?  And  does  our  theological 
reviewer,  deeply  read  in  church  history,  see  nothing  differ- 
ent in  this  state  of  things  from  that  which  surrounded  the 
Man  of  Nazareth,  with  his  fishermen  of  Galilee  ?  from  that 
which  confined  Christianity  to  an  upper  chamber?  from 
that  which  saw  the  whole  body  of  the  christian  church  scat- 
tered, like  the  thistle-down,  upon  the  four  winds  of  persecu- 
tion? 

But,  did  not  Christ  end  his  apostles  do  something  more 
than  merely  not  condemn  slavery?    Did  they  not  receive 
slaveholders  to  their  communion?    Such  is  the  assumption 
of  the  reviewer.    But  he  has  Contented  himself  with  the  as- 
sumption, without  the  trouble  of  examining  "  scriptural  pa* 
sages."     Now,  that  there  were  believing  masters  in  the 
communion  of  saints,  we  have  no  disposition  to  deny.    But 
the  question  is,  were  they  slaveholders  ?    The  reviewer 
cannot  make  them  such,  even  by  his  own  deceitful  definition 
of  slavery,  without  doing  violence  to  the  sacred  text    He 
very  gate,  by  which  masters  entered  the  church,  had  writ- 
ten over  it,  "  Masters,  give  unto  your  servants  that  wkkk 
is  just  and  equal" — (Col.  iv.   1.), — an  injunction  which 
would  be  perfectly  nugatory  if  it  left  the  servant  no  voice 
in  the  bargain,  nor  any  rights  as  a  man.*     It  is  all  the  abo- 
litionists now  ask  of  the  slaveholder,  that  he  obey  this  cob*  fl 
mand,  in  doing  which  he  will  cease  to  be  a  slaveholder,  *nd  It 
become  the  master  of  voluntary  servants,  standing,  so  far*  J* 

*  We  forewarn  tho  hair-splitters,  that  we  do  not  include  children  and  OtfA    I  { 
lior  nullify  their  filial  and  quasi-filial  obligations*  I* 
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both  to  master  and  servant.  Now,  if  a  worse  species  of  ser- 
vitude did  exist,  it  is  for  the  reviewer  to  show  it.  If  this 
servitude  was  abused  by  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
so  as  to  be  worse  than  American  slavery,  it  is  for  him  to 
show  it.  If  he  cannot  show  it,  it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  show 
why  Christ  did  not  condemn  it.  If  he  can  show  it,  we  turn 
his  battering  rani  upon  his  own  cusde.  He  says  to  us,  the 
fact  that  slavery  existed,  in  its  worst  form,  in  Judca,  and 
Christ  did  not  condemn  it,  js  proof  that  slavery  in  itself  is 
not  a  sin,  but  the  sin  lies  in  the  abuse.  We  say,  then,  that 
the  fact  that  slavery  was  abused  in  Judca,  and  Christ  did 
not  pronounce  that  abuse  a  sin,  is  proof  that  it  is  no  sin. 
Hence,  not  only  is  the  tree  pood  but  the  fruit  also.  The 
reviewer  may  take  which  course  he  pleases.  But  let  us 
remind  him  that  the  evidence  that  the  Savior  did  not  rebuke 
any  particular  sin,  is  altogether  negative.  For  aught  we 
know,  the  Savior  may  have  mode  innumerable  applications 
of  the  principles  of  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  which  are  not 
recorded.  The  evangelists  did  not  take  notes  of  his  whole 
ministry,  much  less  rc]jort  tlio  whole  in  four  short  tracts. 

But,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  let  us  admit  that  the 
Savior  and  his  apostles  found  slavery  existing,  and  did  not 
meddle  with  it.  The  circumstances  were  totally  different. 
Who  were  the  slaveholders  /  They  were  either  the  Jewish 
aristocracy,  the  '•  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,"  who 
had  made  void  the  law  by  their  traditions,  and  overset  the 
whole  foundation  of  morals ;  or  they  were  heathen  idolaters, 
among  whose  abominations  slaveholding  by  no  mcansstood 
prominent.  None  of  them  acknowledged  any  principles  of 
Divine  or  human  right,  which  might  Ix1  appealed  to  against 
slavery.  There  was  no  fund  of  moral  power  stored  up  in 
an  already  evangelized  community.  There  were  no  north- 
ern states  as  a  foothold.  The  first  thing  every  where  to  be 
done  was  to  establish  the  fear  of  the  true  God,  and  over- 
throw the  worst  lip  of  the  false,  before  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles could  make  a  specific  and  direct  attack  upon  slavery, 
with  the  least  propriety,  or  hope  of  success.  On  the  other 
hand,  who  are  the  slaveholders  with  us?  They  are  not 
Jews,  nor  heathen  idolaters.  They  profess  to  know  and 
love  the  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ.  They  are  not  only 
christians,  but  republicans,  with  the  declaration  of  equal 
rights  on   their  Lips.      And  here,    joined  bund   in  hand 
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worthy  of  confidence  and  love,  assisting  in  [doing  their  part 
in]  this  well-doing.)  Now,  supposing  for  a  moment  that 
these  servants  of  believing  masters  were  still  under  the  yoke, 
why  should  the  apostle  address  them  at  all,  except  to  correct 
a  supposition  which  they  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  en- 
tertain, that  their  masters,  as  believers,  had  no  longer  any 
authority  to  enforce  the  yokel — Does  the  apostle  correct 
such  a  supposition?  Does  he  confirm  the  master's  claim) 
Not  a  word  like  it.  He  does  not  say,  Do  not  despise — do 
not  throw  off  the  yoke  of — your  believing  masters,  because 
they  have  the  right,  or  the  authority,  or  the  power  to  com- 
pel service — to  enforce  the  yoke ; — but,  because  they  are 
worthy  of  trust  and  love,  they  have  no  disposition  to  enforce 
any  yoke  whatever,  except  that  of  mutual  kindness. — Do 
not  throw  off  the  yoke,  because  there  is  no  yoke  !  The  theo- 
logical reviewers  must  relieve  their  supposition  of  this  diffi- 
culty, before  they  can  be  allowed  to  use  it  for  admitting 
slaveholders  into  the  church.  Till  they  have  done  so,  we 
maintain,  that  the  injunction  of  the  apostle,  with  the  reason 
assigned,  implies,  that  all  servants  of  believing  masters  were 
in  fact  FREE  ;  and  that  the  injunction  was  delivered  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  servant  mid  the  honor  of  Christianity, 
and  not  at  all  to  enforce  any  claim  or  yoke  of  the  master* 
The  abolitionists,  indeed,  would  now  give  precisely  the  sane 

dels  !**  and  yet  it  would  have  availed  the  learned  commentator  nothing  tf 
all,  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  next  word! 
Alas !  that  tho  good  Dr.  Doddridge  was  neither  the  first  nor  tho  last  in  rto 
folly. 

*  It  would  havo  been  a  work  of  supererogation  in  the  apostle  to  coo- 
man  d  obedience  to  the  slave,  after  having  acknowledged  the  master's  rift* 
to  compel  such  obedience.  The  masters  would  have  taken  good  care  of  the 
matter,  if  their  authority  hod  been  conceded.  It  was  precisely  became  it 
was  generally  and  well  understood  not  to  be  conceded,  but  to  be  fundamct- 
tally  denied  and  taken  away  by  the  very  first  principles  of  the  Gospel,  tktf 
tho  apostlo  stepped  forward,  and  enjoined  dut'es  upon  the  slaves— dutie* 
presupposing  rights — duties  founded  upon  other  and  higher  grounds  th« 
the  will  or  the  interests  of  a  fellow  mortal.  Poole  quotes  one  of  the  old 
commentators,  as  saying, — "  Leges  civiles  nihil  pra?cipiebant  servis,  qv* 
domini  satis  eos  coercebant  facercquod  ex  usu  domino  rum  esset.  Nunc  cos 
per  Evangelium  domini  facti  esscnt  multo  leniores,  praecepta  etiam  sernf 
danda  fuere." — [The  civil  laws  gave  no  precepts  to  slaves,  because  tbeii 
masters  could  compel  them  to  do  what  it  was  the  custom  of  masters  to  re- 
quire. Now,  when  by  the  Gospel  the  masters  had  become  much  milder, 
precepts  were  to  be  given  even  to  slaves.]  If  there  is  any  force  in  this,  tot 
masters  must  have  become  milder  in  the  precise  point  of  having  lost  <■* 
power  to  compel. 
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rights  are  concerned,  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  himself; 
-Again,  the  apostle,  in  the  very  passage  where  he  speaks  df 
believing  masters,  contrasts  the  servants  who  were  under 
those  masters,  with  those  who  were  under  the  yoke.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  English  translation  fails  to  give  Us  the 
distinction  which  is  obvious  to  every  reader  of  the  original. 
After  enjoining  upon  the  j™. ti«u <*« fry™ *■»«, (Whatsoever 
servants  are  under  the  yoke,)  that  they  should  count  their 
own  masters  worthy  of  all  honor,  that  the  name  of  God  and 
[his]  doctrine  be  not  blasphemed,  the  sacred  writer  turns 
to  another  class,  «\  U  n«r»#i  txyvm  a™*™— (but  those  who  have 
believing  masters).  The  fair  inference  from  the  distinc- 
tive employed  is,  that  the  latter  were  not  under  the  yoke. 
And  this  inference  is  confirmed  by  the  injunction,  which  the 
apostle  proceeds  to  lay  iij>on  them,  c*  ""fr*"1"™*! s"  ***fs<  >(«», 
(let  them  not  disregard  them—decline  their  service — be- 
cause they  [the  masters]  are  brethren;)  [See  Matt.  vi. 24], 
M«  r»w  inUvir<*t*r,  (but  serve  them  the  more  willingly,)  fri 

1W»<  rift    «i  ayxvvrvi,  ,1  rfc  licpyulat   d.rO,afBa^uit*   (bCCttUSe  tllCy  ER 

*  Thie  word,  in  oar  humble  opinion,  has  been  so  unfairly  need  by  the 
tomme  motors  j  that  wo  feet  constrained  to  Inks  its  pan  [uiriAaptfarioBai}-  Our 
excellent  translators,  in  rendering  the  clause  "  partakers  of  tho  benefit," 
(tidently  lost  sight  of  tho  component  preposition,  which  expresses  the  op. 
ftitien  of  reciprocity,  rather  than  the  connection  of  participation-  They 
k»e  given  it  exactly  tho  sense  of  ptnAiffrfiiHrr,  (2  Tim.  ii.  6).  Had  the 
Uoetle  intended  snch  a  flense,  ho  would  have  used  the  latter  verb,  or  one  of 
toe  more  common  words,  piroyn,  mxnirstrRt,  etc.  (See  Ileb.  iii.  1,  and  1 
Tim.  V.  S3,  where  the  latter  verb  is  used  in  tho  clause,  "  neither  be  par- 
taker of  other  men's  sins."  Had  the  verb  in  our  text  been  used,  it  might 
aave  been  rendered,  "neither  be  tbe  part-taker  of  other  men's  sina.")  The 
primary  aonae  of  ■mJ^Ji*  is  to  take  in  return — to  tale  instead  of,  <J*. 
Hence,  in  the  middle  with  the  genitive,  it  signifies  tomeiet,  or  da  one's  part 
ttmardt  tlic  person  or  ihinj;  expressed  by  that  genitive.  In  this  sense  only 
Is  the  word  used  in  the  Now  Testament.— (See  Luke,  i.  5-1,  and  Acts  xx. 
35).  If  this  be  true,  tho  word  in. -,')•; on  cannot  signify  the  benefit  conferred 
by  the  gospel,  as  our  common  version  would  make  it,  but  (he  irelLdoing  of 
the  servants,  who  should  continue  to  serve  their  believing  masters,  whilu 
(hey  wore  no  longer  under  any  yoke  of  compulsion.  This  word  is  used 
(be where  in  the  New  Testament  but  once,  (Acts  tv.  3,)  in  relation  10  the 
'good  died1  done  to  the  impotent  man.  The  plain  import  of  tbe  clause,  un- 
mjstified  by  the  commentators,  is,  that  believing  masters  would  not  fail  to 
dm  tkirr  part  toward;  or  encourage  by  suitable  returns,  the  frt'  service  of 
[bote  who  had  once  been  under  their  yoke.  Dr.  Doddridge  remarks,  that 
Mr.  Cradock  proposed  to  translate  it,  mho  will  be  careful  to  recompense  tie 
wowtt  doing  of  their  sertanlt; — "  but  I  think,"  says  tho  Dr.,  "  ivipyniu  sig. 
□ifies  a  benefit  freely  conferred,  and,  therefore,  is  hardly  fit  to  express  even 
the  cheerful  and  exact  obedience  of  slaves." — A  Beeping  of  the  question, 
worthy  of  the  fattest  logical  mendicant  ever  honored  with  "  jenii-lunai  far. 

jr. 
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worthy  of  confidence  and  love,  assisting  in  [doing  their  part 
in]  this  well-doing.^    Now,  supposing  for  a  moment  that 
these  servants  of  believing  masters  were  still  under  the  yoke, 
why  should  the  apostle  address  them  at  all,  except  to  correct 
a  supposition  which  they  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  en- 
tertain, that  their  masters,  as  believers,  had  no  longer  any 
authority  to  enforce  the  yoke  1 — Does  the  apostle  correct 
such  a  supposition  ?    Does  he  confirm  the  master's  claim  I 
Not  a  word  like  it.     He  does  not  say,  Do  not  despise — do 
not  throw  off  the  yoke  of — your  believing  masters,  because 
they  have  the  right,  or  the  authority,  or  the  power  to  com- 
pel service — to  enforce  the  yoke ; — but,  because  they  are 
worthy  of  trust  and  love,  they  have  no  disposition  to  enforce 
any  yoke  whatever,  except  that  of  mutual  kindness. — Do 
not  throw  off  the  yoke,  because  there  is  no  yoke !  The  theo- 
logical reviewers  must  relieve  their  supposition  of  this  diffi- 
culty, before  they  can  be  allowed  to  use  it  for  admitting 
slaveholders  into  the  church.     Till  they  have  done  so,  we 
maintain,  that  the  injunction  of  the  apostle,  with  the  reason 
assigned,  implies,  that  all  servants  of  believing  masters  were 
in  fact  FREE  ;  and  that  the  injunction  was  delivered  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  servant  and  the  honor  of  Christianity, 
and  not  at  all  to  enforce  any  claim  or  yoke  of  the  master /* 
The  abolitionists,  indeed,  would  now  give  precisely  the  same 

dels  !"  and  yet  it  would  have  availed  the  learned  commentator  nothing  at 
all,  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  next  word  I 
Alas  !  that  the  good  Dr.  Doddridge  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  in  thif 
folly. 

*  It  would  havo  been  a  work  of  supererogation  in  the  apostle  to  com- 
mand obedience  to  the  slave,  after  having  acknowledged  the  master's  right 
to  compel  such  obedience.  The  masters  would  have  taken  good  care  of  the 
matter,  if  their  authority  had  been  conceded.  It  was  precisely  because  it 
was  generally  and  well  understood  not  to  bo  conceded,  but  to  be  fundamen- 
tally denied  and  taken  away  by  the  very  first  principles  of  the  Gospel,  that 
the  apostle  stepped  forward,  and  enjoined  dul'es  upon  the  slaves- — duties 
presupposing  rights — duties  founded  upon  other  and  higher  grounds  than 
the  will  or  the  interests  of  a  fellow  mortal.  Poole  quotes  one  of  the  old 
commentators,  as  saying, — "  Leges  civiles  nihil  prsccipiebant  servis,  quia 
domini  satis  eos  coercebant  facerequod  ex  usu  domino  rum  esset.  Nunc  cum 
per  Evangelium  domini  facti  essent  multo  leniores,  pnecepta  etiam  servis 
danda  fuere." — [The  civil  laws  gave  no  precepts  to  slaves,  because  their 
masters  could  compel  them  to  do  what  it  was  the  custom  of  masters  to  re. 
quire.  Now,  when  by  the  Gospel  the  masters  had  become  much  milder, 
precepts  were  to  be  given  even  to  slaves.]  If  there  is  any  force  in  this,  the 
masters  must  have  become  milder  in  the  precise  point  of  having  lost  the 
power  to  compel. 
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fish,  or  to  prepare  a  room  where  their  company  might  cat 
die  passover.  None  of  the  multitude  who  lxJieved  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  could  have  continued  to  hold  slaves,  for 
they  had  all  tilings  common.  We  read  that  they  sold  houses 
and  lands,  and  laid  the  price  at  the  apostles'  feet,  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  did  the  same  by  any  slaves  they  might 
have  possessed,  although  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  why 
they  might  not  innocently  have  done  so,  if  slaveholding  in 
itself  is  right.  We  have  nowhere  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, or  their  numerous  epistles,  any  intimation,  except  the 
one  we  have  already  examined,  and  perhaps  another  in  the 
epistle  to  Philemon,  that  any  persons  were  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  who  ever  had  been  slaveholders. 
Now,  if  slaveholders  had  been  admitted  to  the  communion, 
with  the  authority  still  to  maintain  their  old  relation  to  their 
slaves,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  great  abuses  would  not  have 
grown  out  of  it, — for  even  our  reviewer  does  not  deny  that 
the  system,  with  all  its  essential  goodness,  was  liable  to,  and 
was  then  actually  loaded  with  frightful  abuses.  Christian 
slaveholders,  influenced  by  a  worldly  spirit,  would  have  been 
betrayed  into  unjustifiable  cruelty  towards  those  over  whom 
the  apostles  recognized  their  supreme  authority,  they  would 
have  been  constantly  overstepping  the  Ixrnnds  of  brotherhood 
in  their  exactions  of  service,  and  would  have  incurred,  in 
consequence,  the  apostolic  rebuke.  If  it  were  not  so,  chris- 
tian slaveholding  must  have  been  a  vastly  more  manageable 
thing  than  it  is  now  a  days.  But  we  hear  not  a  word  of 
such  rebuke.  Among  "  the  care  of  all  the  churches,"  we 
do  not  learn  that  Paul  had  any  trouble  with  slaveholders  in 
the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  if  slaveholders  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  communion,  we  should  not  expect  it  to  be 
mentioned  as  any  thing  remarkable,  or  which  perceptibly  in- 
creased the  odium  of  the  Gospel.  Slaveholders  would  not 
naturally  feel  very  ambitious  to  obtain  the  communion  of 
a  company  of  the  lower  class  of  people,  headed  by  a  parcel 
of  Galilean  fishermen,  bearing  as  their  banner  the  igno- 
minious gallows,  on  which  it  was  the  custom  to  punish 
SLAVES.  When  they  found  the  very  champions  of  this 
new  religion  courting  the  poor  rather  than  the  rich,  not  hesi- 
tating, or  counting  it  any  hardship  to  minister  to  the  neces- 
sities of  themselves  and  others  with  their  own  hands,  when 
fhey  saw  them  every  where  reviled,  robbed,  stoned,  and 
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beaten  like  slaves,  with  the  forty  stripes  save  one, — in  short, 
when  they  saw  them  "  lynched,"  and  submitting  to  it 
patiently,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  they  would  have 
deigned  to  think  of  communing  with  them  till  deeply  hum- 
bled by  the  grace  of  God.  It  is  not  a  very  rational  supposi- 
tion, that  any  slaveholder  would  have  thought  of  joining  such 
a  church  and  still  remaining  the  lord  of  his  vassals.  It  is 
even  not  irrational  to  suppose  that  hundreds  of  slaveholders 
may  have  been  converted  and  admitted  to  the  church- 
giving  liberty  to  the  slaves  under  their  u  yoke,"- without  even 
questioning  whether  the  gospel  required  it.  What !  join 
the  common  people's  church,  the  laborer's  church,  the 
slave's  church,  and  still  be  the  holder  of  slaves  i  If  Pwl 
met  slavery  any  where,  he  probably  did  in  Corinth,  yet  he 
commenced  his  course  there  as  a  tent-maker.  He  thus 
naturally  gained  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  the  laboring 
class,  and  among  the  rest,  of  the  slaves,  many  of  whom  doubt- 
less were  his  hearers,  and  some  his  converts,  (1  Cor.  vii.  41.) 
And  there  may  have  been  slaveholders,  too,  among  his  con- 
verts. It  is  plain  that  the  latter  could  not  have  expected  Is 
come  into  communion  with  converted  slaves,  while  they 
held  any  power  which  was  not  just  and  righteous  in  the 
view  of  slaves,  in  other  words,  while  they  exacted  labor  by 
force.  But  if,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  they  had  been 
so  permitted  to  come  in,  it  would  have  been  the  occasion  rf 
greatly  increasing  the  difficulties  into  which  that  church  it 
terwards  fell,  and  it  would  every  where  have  shut  the  door 
of  the  apostle  as  a  preacher  to  laboring  people  and  slaves. 
Suppose  some  wealthy  Corinthian  had  been  admitted  to  die 
church  by  the  tent-making  apostle,  who  still  held  a  planta- 
tion outside  the  walls,  with  a  hundred  slaves, — very  kindly 
treated  of  course,  under  an  overseer,  lie  and  his  good  lady, 
with  the  hospitality  of  slaveholders,  would  naturally  send 
to  the  house  of  the  humble  Aquila  an  invitation,  which, 
when  translated  into  modern  style,  might  read  like  this:— 
{To  the  Rkv.  Paul  Tentmaker,  D.I). — Dear  Sir,— We 
are  surprised  and  ashamed  to  learn  that  you  have  been  so 
long  obliged  to  subject  yourself  to  a  laborious  and  serrile 
occupation,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  in  our  city, 
and  we  now  hasten  to  make  amends  so  far  as  it  is  in  oar 
power.  We  most  earnestly  invite  you  to  make  our  home 
your  home ;  our  carriage  and  servants  will  always  be  at 
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advice  to  the  slaves  of  a  truly  repentant  slaveholder; — 'Do 
'not  leave  your  master's  employment,  because  he  has  now 
'  acknowledged  your  brotherhood,  but  serve  him  the  more 

*  willingly  ;  for  the  very  fact  that  he  has  set  you  free  against 

*  his  own  interests,  proves  that  you  cannot  have  a  more  faith- 
•nil  employer,  or  better  friend.' 

From  what  we  have  said  above,  it  must  not  be  understood 
that  we  admit,  that  even  the  servants  who  were  under  the 
tore,  stood  "  necessarily''  in  the  same  relation  to  their  mas- 
ters as  every  American  slave  does  to  his  "  owner."     This  is 
■what  the  pro-slavery  theologians  have  never  proved,  and 
never  will.     That  the  yoke  was  often  cruelly  and  tyranni- 
cally enforced,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  it  has  not 
been  shown  that  it  was  the  yoke  of  a  brute,  nor  that  it  made 
a  man  and  his  children  forever  articles  of  merchandise.  The 
yoke  of  Grecian  and  Roman  slavery,  was  the  yoke  of  con- 
quered men— wickedly  conquered,  and  unjustly  held,  it  may 
toe — but  still  held  as  men.    With  the  exception  of  the  poor 
Helots,  who  were,  as  Dr.  Channing  would  have  American 
slaves,  the  slaves  of  the  "  community,"  the  law  afforded  them 
the  means  of  regaining  their  freedom.     Within  certain  lim- 
its, they  had  the  right  of  property ;  a  portion  of  their  time 
was  their  own,  and  the  avails  of  it  were  sacredly  guarded. 
This  was  true,  not  only  in  theory,  but  in  practice,  for  in  the 
days  of  the  apostles,  men  who  had  freed  themselves  from 
bondage,  were  to  be  found  among  the  wealthiest  inhabitants 
of  almost  every  Grecian  and  Roman  city.     Many  of  them 
flourished  not  only  in  wealth,  but  in  arts  and  letters.  Hence, 
however  cruel  or  despotic  might  be  the  sway  of  slaveholders 
in  that  day,  slavery  then  lacked,  at  least,  one  horrid  feature 
which  characterizes  it  with  us — it  was  not  remediless.  And 
for  this  reason,  there  is  the  more  need  that  Christianity  should 
now  step  forth  to  the  rescue — the  slaves  cannot  help  them- 
selves! 

Such  then  was  slavery  "  in  its  worst  forms"  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles;  and  where  is  the  reviewer's  evidence,  biblical 
or  historical,  that  slaveholders,  who  still  enforced  the:  "  yoke," 
were  admitted  by  them  to  the  christian  communion  f  This 
is  the  vital  point  of  the  whole  question.  For,  if  the  apos 
ties  did  not  admit  slaveholders  into  their  communion,  not 
even  those  who  held  men  under  the  milder'  "yoke"  of 

•  MiWCT,  as  tV  irvkw.i  wo'il.1  sav,  "  in  il*  If" -milder  in  itie  alwiract. 
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the  things  which  our  reviewer  says,  "  necessarily  enter  into 
the  definition  of  slavery," — lias  no  relish  for  martyrdom. 
We  can  hardly  believe  a  man  who  could  do  such  things 
would,  if  permitted,  join  any  church  but  "  the  synagogue 
of  Satan," — at  any  rate,  whatever  church  he  did  join  would 
be  in  danger  of  becoming  such. 

Such  arc  some  of  the  considerations  which  satisfy  our 
mind,  that  the  primitive  church  was  pure  from  any  partici- 
pation in  slavery.  And  hence  we  are  able  to  see  how,  by 
virtue  of  her  doctrine  of  immediate  repentance  of  all  sin, 
she  speedily  subverted  slavery  throughout  the  then  known 
world.  Wherever  she  went,  slavery  shared  the  fate  of  other 
more  prominent  sins.  So  long  as  she  kept  burning  the  pure 
light  of  a  holy  example,  there  was  no  need  of  a  distinct 
anti-slavery  effort. 

But  what  do  we  see  when  we  look  at  the  American  church? 
Do  we  see  a  pure  communion?  a  holy  example,  which 
makes  the  very  words  justice,  righteousness,  mercy,  on  the 
lips  of  her  preachers,  so  many  daggers  to  the  consciences  of 
slaveholders?    If  we  did,  then  would  the  American  chinch 
be  in  the  same  circumstances  with  the  Apostolic,  and  it 
might  be  the  duty  of  abolitionists  to  pursue  in  regard  to 
slavery  precisely  the  course  which  Christ  and  his  immediate 
followers  did.     The  case  is  sadly  reversed.  Of  this  we  need 
go  no  further  for  proof  than  to  the  corrupt,  cruel,  loathsome 
article  which  is  the  subject  of  our  remarks.     The  Presby- 
terian is  one  of  the  largest  denominations  in  America,  ft 
claims  to  embrace  the  better  sort  of  people — to  stand  on  the 
top  of  society — it  takes  not  a  little  pride  in  the  strictness  and 
purity  of  its  doctrines,  and  the  spirituality  of  its  piety.   At 
the  late  meeting  of  its  highest  "judicatory,"  this  very  arti- 
cle was  re-published  in  a  separate  form  by  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  distributed,  as  is  understood,  with  the  full  appro- 
bation of  the  great  body  of  them.     We  have  not  a  doubt 
that  if  the  vote  were  taken  to-day,  it  would   receive  the 
approbation  of  a  vast  majority  of  all  the  professing  chris- 
tians in  the   United  States.     And  yet,  what  is  it  but  an 
immoral,  hypocritical,  profligate  attempt  to  justify  the  most 
enormous  wrong  that  was  ever  done  by  man  to  man— *° 
argument  by  which  every  sj>ecies  of  iniquity  may  be  sanc- 
tified and  brought  into  common  use — a  more  deadly  stab  at 
the  vitals  of  true  religion  than  was  ever  given  by  Hun*- 
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Voltaire,  or  Thomas  Paine !  The  writer  of  this  review 
knows  very  well*  as  indeed  the  whole  universe  does,  that 
the  slaves  were  first  stolen  from  Africa,  by  "christian 
brokers  in  the  trade  of  blood,"  to  gratify  their  foul  lust  of 
gain.  He  knows  that  they  are  held  here,  and  reproduced 
into  hopeless  bondage,  as  mere  brutes,  that  their  masters 
may  live  in  luxury  and  idleness.  He  knows  that  the  very 
tenure  by  which  they  are  held,  extinguishes  every  human 
right,  and  makes  them  the  mere  machines  of  an  owner.  He 
knows  that  all  kind  treatment,  regard  for  "  marital  rights," 
or  right  of  property,*  which  is  based  upon  American  slavery, 
is  as  futile  as  figures  traced  upon  the  sea-beach — the  scratch 
of  a  pin  may  change  the  ownership  in  a  ni^ht,  and  the 
morning  sun  may  see  the  slave  stripped  of  his  temporary 
manhood,  and  turned  out  to  herd  with  beasts.  He  knows 
that  religious  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  slaveholders  and 
their  ministers,  is,  and  is  not  unfreqtlently  considered  by 
the  slaves  to  be,  sheer  hypocrisy.  All  this  the  reviewer 
knows,  and  yet  he  says  that  this  system  is  not  an  evil  in  it- 
self that  it  is  not  necessarily  sinful  to  deprive  men  of  their 
natural  rights,  that  slavery  is  analogous  to  government,  to 
the  family  relation,  &c,  that  slavery  does  not  degrade  the 
glare  from  his  rank  as  a  human  being,  that  the  domestic 
slave-trade  is  a  mere  transfer  of  a  claim  to  service,  and  is  to 
be  justified  in  the  same  way  as  the  transfer  of  subjects  from 
one  government  to  another.t  And  he  moreover  says,  the 
slaves  are  not  any  the  more  absolutely  property,  because 
their  children  are  not  theirs.  Oh  no  !  this  only  arises  out 
<rf  the  fact,  that  men  are  not  born  with  equal  rights. — In 

•  That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sincere  kindness  of  masters  towards  their 
slaves,  and  that  this  kindness  pioduces  a  great  deal  of  happiness,  no  abolitionist 
feels  disposed  to  deny,  any  more  than  to  deny  the  gratitude  which  is  called  out  in 
return*  and  which  is  the  only  available  safeguard  against  insurrection*  But  this 
does  not  make  it  right  to  hdld  men  exposed  to  the  dreadful  reverse* 

7  Tni8  acute  reviewer  cites  tho  caso  of  part  of  Saxony  transferred  to  Prussia, 
Belgium  to  Holland,  and  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  in  none  of  which  case)*, 
be  says,  were  the  people  consulted.  We  suppose  he  has  no  eyes  to  see  the  differ- 
ence between  a  landlord's  selling  his  estate,  subject  to  all  the  leases,  and  a  land- 
lord setting  up  his  tenants  at  auction,  in  lots  to  suit  the  purchasers.  With  him* 
France  did  essentially  the  same  thing  in  transferring  the  sovereignty,  that  she 
would  have  done  in  chaining  the  whole  population  of  Louisiana  into  coffles,  and 
marching  them  from  their  homes,  to  the  crack  of  the  whip,  and  the  music  of 
Yankee  Doodle,  to  be  sold  for  ever  and  aye,  as  pickers  of  hops,  and  builders  of 
stone  fence  in  Massachusetts !  But  now  that  we  have  caught  our  slimy  theolo- 
gian,— he  is  not  here— he  has  .slipped  out  of  our  hand,  by  saying,  Oh!  trie  chains 
and  the  driving,  the  whips  and  the  fiddles,  do  not  "necessarily"  enter  into  the 
slave  trade ! 

47 
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England,  for  instance,  one  is  "  born  a  peer,  another  a  com- 
"  moner ;  in  Russia,  one  is  born  a  noUe,  another  a  serf;  here, 
"  one  is  born  a  free  citizen,  another  a  disfranchised  outcast 
"  ( the  free  colored  man),  and  a  third  a  slave-  These  forms 
"  of  society,  as  before  remarked,  are  not  necessarily,  Or  in 
" themselves,  either  just  or  unjust;  but  become  the  one  or 
"  the  other  according  to  circumstances."  Before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  great  "  rhetorical  flourish,"  one  would  have 
set  down  the  babbler  of  such  dogmatical  impudence  as  a 
straggler  from  the  dominions  of  the  "  holy  alliance,"  or,  at 
any  rate,  a  man  born  in  America  by  mistake. 

And  after  having  exalted  slavery  to  the  side  of  civil  and 
family  government,  of  both  which  it  is  directly  subversive ; 
after  having  confounded  Satan's  institution  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  avarice  and  lust,  with  God's  institutions  for  the 
counteraction  of  these  foul  passions ;  after  having  yielded 
to  the  slaveholder  all  he  asks,  the  reviewer  has  the  assurance 
to  come  out  and  tell  us  he  is  not  in  favor  of  slavery.  Oh 
no  !  he  wishes  "  the  extinction  of  slavery,  and  the  amelio- 
ration of  those  laws,"  as  sincerely  as  the  abolitionists  !  Now, 
what  do  we  think  of  a  man  who  labors  night  and  day  to 
build  a  fort,  and  when  it  is  completed,  and  the  guns  all 
mounted  and  manned,  comes  down  among  the  besiegers  and 
says,  I  am  as  desirous  to  take  this  fort  as  you  are :  the  only 
question  is  about  the  "  proper  method."  I  maintain  it  can 
never  be  taken  by  throwing  bomb-shells  and  red-hot  shot 
into  it,  and  a  general  system  of  battering  the  walls :  we 
must  first  get  into  it,  and  spike  the  guns  before  we  can  take 
it !  What  do  we  say,  but  that  he  is  a  cunning  fellow,  and 
means  to  defend  by  artifice  what  he  is  afraid  cannot  be  saved 
otherwise  ?  In  this  anti-slavery  part-  of  his  argument,  the 
reviewer  in  one  breath  gravely  deals  out  admonitions  to  such 
slaveholders,  or  others,  as  refuse  "  proper  compensation9  to 
laborers — "if"  such  a  set  of  men  exists  ;  in  another,  he  tdb 
us  that  there  are  few  slaveholding  countries  in  which  the 
slave's  right  to  accumulate  property  is  not  "  practically  ac- 
knowledged, since  we  hear  so  frequently  of  slaves  pur- 
chasing their  freedom."  How  bitter  and  hard-hearted  the 
mockery !  He  tells  us,  too,  that  "  it  is  very  common  for  a 
"  certain  moderate  task*  to  be  assigned  as  a  day's  work, 

*  The  reviewer  here  subjoins,  in  a  note,  that  Dr.  Wisner,  on  his  return  frosn 
long  visit  to  the  South,  stated  the  usual  task  of  the  slave,  in  South  Csiotai 
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il  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  compensation  rendered  by 
M  the  slave  tor  his  support.  The  residue  of  the  day  is  at 
*'  his  own  disposal,  and  may  be  employed  for  his  own  profit." 
But  he  never  informs  us,  that  in  this  bargain  of  a  daily  task 
on  the  one  part,  for  a  "  support"  of  a  weekly  peck  of  meal 
on  the  other,  the  slave  is  not  permitted  to  open  his  mouth  ! 
He  never  informs  us  that  this  "  residue  of  the  day,"  together 
with  the  Sabbath  itself,  must  be  devoted  by  the  slave 
to  unremitting  toil,  or  himself  and  his  naked  little  ones 
will  lack  the  very  necessaries  of  life.  And  again,  he  solemnly 
admonishes  those  slaveholders,  "if  there  are  any  such"  who 
break  up  families,  and  refuse  to  teach  their  slaves  the  will 
of  God — as  if  it  was  no  crime  at  all  to  hold  men  slaves 
under  laws  which  constantly  expose  them  to  the  disruption 
of  all  family  ties,  and  to  be  compelled  to  violate  the  will  of 
God  !  Such  is  a  sample  of  the  depravity  and  hypocrisy 
which  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  welcomes  to  the 
support  of  a  darling  lust,  in  which  it  deeply  and  practi- 
cally participates.  And  this  general  Assembly  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  great  body  of  the  American  church ! 

God  forbid  that  we  should  say  there  is  nothing  good  in 
any  one  of  the  great  religious  demoninations  in  our  coun- 
try !  We  feel  assured  that  the  salt  of  the  earth  is  in  them ; 
but  we  are  equally  sure  that  as  bodies  they  are  too  corrupt 
to  do  any  thing  else  by  their  natural  action  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  than  to  hasten  the  General  putrefaction.  To  do 
any  good,  the  salt  must  concentrate  itself.  The  friends  of 
human  rights  must  unite  and  organize  themselves  for  the 
reformation  both  of  the  church  and  the  world.    It  is  the 

and  Georgia,  to  be  about  the  third  of  a  day's  work  for  a  northern  laborer.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  a  northern  laborer  will  cut  in  a  day  three  cords  of  fire-wood,  split 
three  hundred  rails,  or  dig  an  acre  and  a  half  of  potatoes. — (See  Quarterly,  A.  S. 
Mag.  No- 1  page  95.)  Doubtless  a  southern  slave  does  less  than  a  northern  la- 
borer, and  one  reason  is,  he  is  not  so  well  fed.  "Meat,  when  given,"  says  R.  J. 
Turnbull,  Esq:,  planter  of  S.  C,  u  is  only  by  way  of  indulgence  and  favor.'1  If 
any  hodv  wonders  why  the  sharp-sighted  southerners  should  be  so  thriftless  as  to 
get  half  day's  works  for  the  want  of  a  little  meat,  let  them  understand  that 
starvelings  are  more  easily  managed  than  stout  men,  well  fed  on  bacon.  It  is 
may  to  rule  a  man,  if  vou  can  have  the  key  of  hie  stomach.  But  Dr.  Wisner  mado 
other  discoveries  besides  that  which  the  reviewer  is  careful  to  quote.  Among  the 
abominations  with  which  his  soul  was  sickened,  he  related  to  a  friend  of  ours, 
that  he  saw  on  one  occasion,  an  old,  gray-headed,  toothless  man,  brought  out 
before  the  tavern  where  he  stopped,  placed  upon  a  stand,  and  cried  up  to  the  high- 
eat  bidder,  while  the  gentlemen  buyers  amused  themselves  with  making  him 
open  his  mouth  to  show  his  Ueth,  and  other  unfeeling,  bnital  jokes  upon  bis 
person. 
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height  of  absurdity  to  suppose  that  a  siu  which  has  flou- 
rished for  two  hundred  years  under  a  given  action  of  a 
given  church,  shall  be  abolished  by  a  continuence  of  the 
same  action  of  the  same  church.  Our  reply  to  the  remedy 
which  the  reviewer,  with  so  much  professional  consequence 
proposes,  is,  that  it  has  been  tiled  for  two  hundred  years% 
and  been  found  to  aggravate  the  disease. 

Finally,  what  by  a  fair  analogy,  may  we  think  would 
have  been  the  course  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  if  placed  in 
our  circumstances.  They  stand  on  the  soil  of  Christian 
America,  with  hearts  all  alive  to  that  cause  of  human  salva- 
tion which  has  now  been  battling  witli  the  hosts  of  hell  for 
eighteen  hundred  years.  That  monstrous  system  of  idol* 
try  which  once  frowned  against  them  on  every  side,  is  pros- 
trate. Licentiousness  lurks  in  the  dark  corners.  The  An- 
ti  Christian  beast  is  wounded  in  the  head.  But  slavery 
sways  its  iron  sceptre  over  the  land,  scoffing  at  all  law,  hu- 
man and  divine,  making  merchandise  of  millions  of  soub 
for  whom  Christ  died.  It  is  now  the  prominent  evil,  the 
sin  of  sins,  the  very  Praetorian  cohort  of  Satan.  And  the 
visible  church  itself  is  in  the  sad  predicament  which  we 
have  been  able  but  faintly  to  describe.  Now  in  these  cir- 
cumstances what  course  would  the  Savior  and  his  faithful 
apostles  pursue  ?  Would  they  not  wage  war  with  the  pro- 
minent evil  of  this  day  as  they  did  with  that  of  their  own  ? 
Would  they  deal  any  more  softly  or  delicately  with  it  be- 
cause it  has  nestled  in  the  church  ;  because  it  counts  among 
its  patrons,  many  of  the  'holiest  and  best  of  men  V  WouW 
they  spare  the  devourers  of  widows'  houses,  because  they 
make  long  prayers  ?  We  think  not.  Our  reviewer  himself 
in  demolishing  the  miserable  argument  which  Wayland 
and  Charming  have  borrowed  from  the  sage  Paley,  has  w 
exactly  described  the  course  which  we  conceive  the  pio- 
neers of  Christianity  would  pursue  in  the  present  state  rf 
the  church  and  the  world,  that  we  quote  him  a  length. 
"Let  us,  however,  consider  the  force  of  the  aigument  as 
"stated  above.  It  amounts  to  this.  Christ  and  his  apostle? 
H  thought  riaveholding  a  grm\  crime,  hut  they  abstained 
"from  saying  so  for  fear  of  the  consequences.  The  rery 
"  statement  of  the  argument,  in  its  naked  form,  is  its  refuta- 
tion. These  holy  men  did  not  retrain  from  condemning 
"sin  from  a  regard  to  consequences.    They  did  not  hesitate 
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fish,  or  to  prepare  a  room  whore  their  company  might  cat 
tlie  passover.  None  of  the  multitude  who  believed  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  could  liave  continued  to  hold  slaves,  for 
they  hod  all  tilings  common.  We  read  that  they  sold  houses 
and  lands,  and  laid  the  price  at  die  apostles'  feet,  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  diey  did  the  same  by  any  slaves  they  might 
have  possessed,  although  it  would  bo  difficult  to  say  why 
they  might  not  innocently  have  done  so,  if  slaveholding  in 
itself  is  right.  We  have  nowhere  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, or  their  numerous  epistles,  any  intimation,  except  the 
one  we  have  alreudy  examined,  and  perhaps  another  in  the 
epistle  to  Philemon,  that  any  persons  were  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  church  who  ever  had  been  slaveholders. 
Now,  if  slaveholders  had  been  admitted  to  the  communion, 
with  the  authority  still  to  maintain  their  old  relation  to  their 
slaves,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  great  abuses  would  not  have 
grown  out  of  it, — for  even  our  reviewer  does  not  deny  that 
the  system,  with  all  its  essential  goodness,  was  liable  to,  and 
ns  then  actually  loaded  with  frightful  abuses.  Christian 
slaveholders,  influenced  by  a  worldly  spirit,  would  have  been 
betrayed  into  unjustifiable  cruelty  towards  those  over  whom 
the  apostles  recognized  their  supreme  authority,  they  would 
have  been  constantly  overstepping  the  bounds  of  brotherhood 
in  their  exactions  of  service,  and  would  have  incurred,  in 
consequence,  the  apostolic  rebuke.  If  it  were  not  so,  chris- 
tian slaveliolding  must  have  been  a  vastly  more  manageable 
thing  than  it  is  now  a  days.  But  we  hear  not  a  word  of 
TOch  rebuke.  Among  "  the  care  of  all  the  churches,"  we 
do  not  learn  that  Paul  had  any  trouble  with  slaveholders  in 
the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  if  slaveholders  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  communion,  we  should  not  expect  it  to  be 
mentioned  as  any  thing  remarkable,  or  which  perceptibly  in- 
creased the  odium  of  the  Gospel.  Slaveholders  would  not 
naturally  feel  very  ambitions  to  obtain  the  communion  of 
a  company  of  the  lower  class  of  people,  headed  by  a  parcel 
of  Galilean  fishermen,  Irearing  as  their  banner  the  igno- 
minious gallows,  on  which  it  was  the  custom  to  punish 
SLAVES.  When  they  found  the  very  champions  of  this 
new  religion  courting  the  poor  rather  than  the  rich,  not  hesi- 
tating, or  counting  it  any  hardship  to  minister  to  the  neces- 
sities of  themselves  and  others  with  their  own  hands,  when 
they  saw  them  every  where  reviled,  robbed,  stoned,  and 
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beaten  like  slaves,  with  the  forty  stripes  save  one, — in  short", 
when    they  saw  them   "lynched,"  and  submitting  to  it 
patiently,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  they  would  have 
deigned  to  think  of  communing  with  them  till  deeply  hum- 
bled by  the  grace  of  God.    It  is  not  a  very  rational  supposi- 
tion, that  any  slaveholder  would  have  thought  of  joining  such 
a  church  and  still  remaining  the  lord  of  his  vassals.     It  is 
even  not  irrational  to  suppose  that  hundreds  of  slaveholders 
may  have  been  converted  and  admitted  to  the  church — 
giving  liberty  to  the  slaves  under  their  u  yoke,"- without  even 
questioning  whether  the  gospel  required  it.    What !  join 
the  common  people's  church,  the  laborer's  church,  the 
Ware'* church,  and  still  be  the  holder  of  slaves?     If  Paul 
met  slavery  any  where,  he  probably  did  in  Corinth,  yet  he 
commenced  his  course  there  as  a  tent-maker.    He  thus 
naturally  gained  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  the  laboring 
class,  and  among  the  rest,  of  the  slaves,  many  of  whom  doubt- 
less were  his  hearers,  and  some  his  converts,  (1  Cor.  vii.  HI.) 
And  there  may  have  been  slaveholders,  too,  among  his  con* 
verts.    It  is  plain  that  the  latter  could  not  have  expected  to 
come  into  communion  with  converted  slaves,  wnile  they 
held  any  power  which  was  not  just  and  righteous  in  the 
view  of  slaves,  in  other  words,  while  they  exacted  labor  by 
force.    But  if,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  they  had  been 
so  permitted  to  come  in,  it  would  have  been  the  occasion  of 
greatly  increasing  the  difficulties  into  which  that  church  af- 
terwards fell,  and  it  would  every  where  have  shut  the  door 
of  the  apostle  as  a  preacher  to  laboring  people  and  slaves. 
Suppose  some  wealthy  Corinthian  had  been  admitted  to  the 
church  by  the  tent-making  apostle,  who  still  held  a  planta- 
tion outside  the  walls,  with  a  hundred  slaves, — very  kindly 
treated  of  course,  under  an  overseer.  He  and  his  good  lady, 
with  the  hospitality  of  slaveholders,  would  naturally  send 
to  the  house  of  the  humble  Aquila  an  invitation,  which, 
when  translated  into  modern  style,  might  read  like  this : — 
'To  the  Rev.  Paul  Tentmaker,  D.  I). — Dear  Sir, — We 
are  surprised  and  ashamed  to  learn  that  you  have  been  so 
long  obliged  to  subject  yourself  to  a  laborious  and  servile 
occupation,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel  in  our  city, 
and  we  now  hasten  to  make  amends  so  far  as  it  is  in  our 
power.     We  most  earnestly  invite  you  to  make  our  house 
your  home ;  our  carriage  and  servants  will  always  be  at 
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your  command,  and  we  shall  take  the  highest  pleasure  in 
seeing  that  every  thing  is  done,  as  it  should  be,  for  your 
comfort  and  convenience.  (Signed)  Ma.  and  Mrs.  Hem  as.' 
Paul  and  his  humble  fellow-tent-makers,  Aqnila  and  Pris- 
cilla,  would  have  been  somewhat  surprised,  and  the  latter, 
perhaps,  might  not  have  felt  themselves  very  highly  compli- 
mented, but  we  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  whether  Paul 
would  have  been  likely  to  accept  the  offer.  Many  a  Rev. 
Doctor  of  Divinity  has  accepted  such  an  offer  in  our  day, 
and  some  have  even  more  directly  depended  on  slave  labor 
for  a  support,"  which  reminds  us  that  our  zealous  Corinthian 
converts  might  have  added  the  following  postcript : — '  P.S. 
We  have  about  thirty  servants,  whom  we  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  hiring  out  as  a  job-gang,  for  some  years 
past,  and  we  propose  now  to  give  them  to  Ike  ckwch,  on 
condition  that  their  wages  shall  be  used  from  year  to  year 
to  support  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.'  What  would  Paul, 
and  Aquila,  and  Priscilla  have  said  to  this  generous  offer  7 
On  what  ground  could  the  church  have  declined  to  receive 
the  gift,  if  slave  holding  in  itself  is  right,  and  if  they  had 
already  admitted  this  slaveholder  to  their  communion  ? 

But  enough,  we  cheerfully  leave  it  to  common  sense, 
whether  it  is  not  on  outrage  upon  the  memory  of  the  apos- 
tles, as  left  to  us  in  the  hew  Testament,  to  say  that  they 
either  admitted  slaveholders  to  their  communion,  or  gave 
the  slightest  encouragement  to  them  in  any  of  their  habits 
or  arrangements.  Paul  once  restored  a  fugitive,  it  is  said. 
Yes,  and  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  his  master,  he  says,  he 
might  have  enjoined,  as  a  matter  of  right,  what,  from  his 
confidence  in  that  master,  he  only  besought  as  a  favor,  viz. : 
that  he  would  receive  this  fugitive  "  not  now  as  a  servant, 

but  above  a  servant,  a  brother  beloved both  in  the  Jlesh 

and  in  the  Lord."  Slaveholders  in  the  church !  and  in  the 
days  of  Paul  1 !  and  while  every  christian  stood  in  peril  of 
a  slave's  death  ! ! !  Such  a  thing  could  no  more  have  entered 
the  minds  of  the  primitive  christians,  than  it  does  into  ours, 
that  there  will  be  slaveholders  in  heaven.  Pray,  which  of 
the  martyrs  was  a  slaveholder  ?  For  our  part,  we  have  a 
fancy  that  a  man  who  can  deprive  another  of  his  liberty, 
oblige  him  to  work  against  his  will,  and  claim  the  right  to 
sell  for  money  the  chance  of  committing  similar  outrages, — 

*  Pnxwn'a  Letters  ;  pige  11. 
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the  things  which  our  reviewer  says,  "  necessarily  enter  into 
the  definition  of  slavery," — has  no  relish  for  martyrdom. 
We  can  hardly  believe  a  man  who  could  do  such  things 
would,  if  permitted,  join  any  church  but  "the  synagogue 
of  Satan," — at  any  rate,  whatever  church  he  did  join  would 
be  in  danger  of  becoming  such. 

Such  arc  some  of  the  considerations  which  satisfy  our 
mind,  that  the  primitive  church  was  pure  from  any  partici- 
pation in  slavery.  And  hence  we  are  able  to  see  how,  by 
virtue  of  her  doctrine  of  immediate  repentance  of  all  sin, 
she  speedily  subverted  slavery  throughout  the  then  knowti 
world.  Wherever  she  went,  slavery  shared  the  fate  of  other 
more  prominent  sins.  So  long  as  she  kept  burning  the  pure 
light  of  a  holy  example,  there  was  no  need  of  a  distinct 
anti-slavery  eifort. 

But  what  do  we  see  when  we  look  at  the  American  church  1 
Do  we  see  a  pure  communion?  a  holy  example,  which 
makes  the  very  words  justice,  righteousness,  mercy,  on  the 
lips  of  her  preachers,  so  many  daggers  to  the  consciences  of 
slaveholders?  If  we  did,  then  would  the  American  church 
be  in  the  same  circumstances  with  the  Apostolic,  and  it 
might  be  the  duty  of  abolitionists  to  pursue  in  regard  to 
slavery  precisely  the  course  which  Christ  and  his  immediate 
followers  did.  The  case  is  sadly  reversed.  Of  this  we  need 
go  no  further  for  proof  than  to  the  corrupt,  cruel,  loathsome 
Article  which  is  the  subject  of  our  remarks.  The  Presby- 
terian is  one  of  the  largest  denominations  in  America,  it 
claims  to  embrace  the  better  sort  of  people — to  stand  on  the 
top  of  society — it  takes  not  a  little  pride  in  the  strictness  and 
purity  of  its  doctrines,  and  the  spirituality  of  its  piety.  At 
the  late  meeting  of  its  highest  "judicatory,"  this  very  arti- 
cle was  re-pubhshed  in  a  separate  form  by  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  distributed,  as  is  understood,  with  the  full  appro- 
bation of  the  great  body  of  them.  We  have  not  a  doubt, 
that  if  the  vote  were  taken  to-day,  it  would  receive  the 
approbation  of  a  vast  majority  of  all  the  professing  cliris- 
tians  in  the  United  States.  And  yet,  what  is  it  but  an 
immoral,  hypocritical,  profligate  attempt  to  justify  the  most 
enormous  wrong  that  was  ever  done  by  man  to  man — an 
argument  by  which  every  species  of  iniquity  may  be  sanc- 
tified and  brought  into  coimnon  use — a  more  deadly  stab  at 
the  vitals  of  true  religion  than  was  ever  given  by  Hume, 
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the  next  paragraph  to  the  unwelcome  appearance  of  "  The 
end."  It  may  be  supposed  that  we  speak  as  a  partizan } 
however  this  may  be,  the  book  is  not  a  partizan  book. 
Though  it  comments  with  just  severity  upon  some  of  the 
atrocities  of  slavery,  it  broaches  no  theory  in  regard  to  it,  nor 
proposes  any  mode  or  time  of  emancipation.  While  it  does 
not  strive  to  palliate  or  conceal  any  of  the  dark  things,  it 
fairly  displays  those  flashes  of  sunbeam,  which  are  some- 
times called  the  bright  side  of  slavery,  but  which  are  in 
reality  only  the  kindly  workings  of  human  nature,  bursting 
out  in  spite  of  slavery.  We  rejoice  in  the  book  the  more, 
because  it  is  not  a  partizan  work.  An  abolitionist,  if 
he  were  to  be  sent  through  the  southern  states,  with  safe 
conduct,  and  full  power  to  investigate,  would,  of  course,  be 
so  much  alive  to  the  bitter  evils  of  slavery,  that  he  would  be 
apt  to  search  them  out  and  note  them  down,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  alleviating  ingredients,  with  which  God's  blessed 
constitution  of  things  always  strives  to  sweeten  the  cup  of 
human  woe.  On  the  other  hand,  an  anti-abolitionist,  whose 
theory  binds  him  to  set  down  to  the  credit  of  slavery  every 
particle  of  happiness,  or  even  common  comfort,  of  which  he 
may  find  the  slave  possessed,  would  be  filled  so  full  with  the 
discovery  of  good  fruit,  that  he  would  find  no  time  or  dispo- 
sition to  look  beneath  the  surface,  into  the  working  of  that 
iron  machinery  of  motive,  which,  for  the  most  part,  animates 
the  system  of  southern  labor.  Our  narrator  has  much  bet- 
ter satisfied  the  demands  of  truth,  by  exhibiting  both  the 
inside  and  the  out, — by  showing  the  worm  at  the  root  of  the 
tree,  and  the  consequently  diseased  and  rotting  condition  of 
the  trunk,  and  the  green  leaves  which  nevertheless  continue 
to  adorn  and  comfort  its  branches.  There  is  a  common 
sense  consistency  in  his  whole  picture,  which  shows  us  a 
giant  sin  battling  against  the  impregnable  bulwarks  of  God's 
plan ;  it  is  not  the  creation  of  an  over-enthusiastic  brain, 
in  which  we  see  God  dishonored  by  the  complete  triumph 
of  that  sin. 

Charles  Ball,  for  the  writer  has  made  him  speak  in  the 
first  person,  after  tracing  his  parentage,  and  giving  a 
variety  of  interesting  facts  coimected  with  his  early  his- 
tory in  Maryland,  in  due  time  sets  out,  by  the  kindness 
of  his  Maryland  master,  upon  the  great  southern  anti- 
liberty  pilgrimage,  leaving  behind   him  a   wife  and  four 
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England,  for  instance,  one  is  "  born  a  peer,  another  a  com- 
"  moner ;  in  Russia,  one  is  born  a  nobie,  another  a  serf;  here, 
"one  is  born  a  free  citizen,  another  a  disfranchised  outcast 
"  ( the  free  colored  man),  and  a  third  a  slave-  These  forms 
"of  society,  as  before  remarked,  are  not  necessarily,  Or  in 
"themselves,  either  just  or  unjust;  but  become  the  one  or 
"  the  other  according  to  circumstances."  Before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  great  "  rhetorical  flourish,"  one  would  have 
set  down  the  babbler  of  such  dogmatical  impudence  as  a 
straggler  from  the  dominions  of  the  "holy  alliance,"  or,  at 
any  rate,  a  man  born  in  America  by  mistake. 

And  after  having  exalted  slavery  to  the  side  of  civil  and 
family  government,  of  both  which  it  is  directly  subversive  ; 
after  having  confounded  Satan's  institution  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  avarice  and  lust,  with  God's  institutions  for  the 
counteraction  of  these  foul  passions ;  after  having  yielded 
to  the  slaveholder  all  he  asks,  the  reviewer  has  the  assurance 
to  come  out  and  tell  us  he  is  not  in  favor  of  slavery.  Oh 
no  !  he  wishes  "  the  extinction  of  slavery,  and  the  amelio- 
ration of  those  laws,"  as  sincerely  as  the  abolitionists  !  Now, 
what  do  we  think  of  a  man  who  labors  night  and  day  to 
build  a  fort,  and  when  it  is  completed,  and  the  guns  all 
mounted  and  manned,  comes  down  among  the  besiegers  and 
says,  I  am  as  desirous  to  take  this  fort  as  you  are :  the  only 
question  is  about  the  "  proper  method."  1  maintain  it  can 
never  be  taken  by  throwing  bomb-shells  and  red-hot  shot 
into  it,  and  a  general  system  of  battering  the  walls :  we 
must  first  get  into  it,  and  spike  the  guns  before  we  can  take 
it !  What  do  we  say,  but  that  he  is  a  cunning  fellow,  and 
means  to  defend  by  artifice  what  he  is  afraid  cannot  be  saved 
otherwise?  In  this  anti-slavery  part  of  his  argument,  the 
reviewer  in  one  breath  gravely  deals  out  admonitions  to  such 
slaveholders,  or  others,  as  refuse  "  proper  compensation"  to 
laborers — "if"  such  a  set  of  men  exists  ;  in  another,  he  tells 
us  that  there  are  few  slaveholding  countries  in  which  the 
slave's  right  to  accumulate  property  is  not  "  practically  ac- 
knowledged, since  we  hear  so  frequently  of  slaves  pur- 
chasing their  freedom."  How  bitter  and  hard-hearted  the 
mockery !  He  tells  us,  too,  that  "  it  is  very  common  for  a 
"  certain  moderate  task*  to  be  assigned  as  a  day's  work, 

*  The  reviewer  here  subjoins,  in  a  note,  that  Dr.  Wisner,  on  his  return  from  a 
long  visit  to  the  South,  stated  the  usual  task  of  the  slave,  in  South  Carolina 
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"  After  we  were  all  chained  and  handcuffed  together,  we 
"  sat  down  upon  the  ground  ;  and  here  reflecting  upon  the 
"  sad  reverse  of  fortune  that  had  so  suddenly  overtaken  me, 
ts  and  the  dreadful  suffering  which  awaited  me,  I  became 
"  weary  of  life,  and  bitterly  execrated  the  day  I  was  born. 
"  It  seemed  I  was  destined  by  fate  to  drink  the  cup  of  sorrow 
*  to  the  very  dregs,  and  that  I  should  find  no  respite  from 
"  misery  but  in  the  grave.  I  longed  to  die,  and  escape  from 
"  the  hands  of  my  tormentors ;  but  even  the  wretched  privi- 
lege of  destroying  myself  was  denied  me ;  for  I  could  not 
"  shake  off  my  chains,  nor  move  a  yard  without  the  consent 
"of  my  master.  Reflecting  in  silence  upon  my  forlorn 
"  condition,  I  at  length  concluded,  that  as  things  could  not 
"  become  worse — and  as  the  life  of  man  is  but  a  continued 
"  round  of  changes,  they  must  of  necessity,  take  a  turn  in 
li  my  favor  at  some  future  day.  I  found  relief  in  this  vague 
"  and  indefinite  hope,  and  when  we  received  orders  to  go  on 
"  board  the  scow,  which  was  to  transport  us  over  the  Patux* 
11  ent,  I  marched  down  to  the  water  with  a  firmness  of  pur- 
"  pose,  of  which  I  did  not  believe  myself  capable,  a  few 
"  minutes  before. 

"  We  were  soon  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  taking 
"  our  line  of  march,  we  travelled  about  five  miles  that  cven- 
"  ing,  and  stopped  for  the  night  at  one  of  those  miserable 
"  public  houses,  so  frequent  in  the  lower  parts  of  Maryland 
"and  Virginia,  called  'ordinaries.1 

"  Our  master  ordered  a  pot  of  mush  to  be  made  for  our 
"  supper ;  after  despatching  which,  we  all  lay  down  on  the 
"  naked  floor  to  sleep,  in  our  handcuffs  and  chains.  The 
"  women,  my  fellow-slaves,  lay  on  one  side  of  the  room ; 
"and  the  men,  who  were  chained  with  me,  occupied  the 
"  other.  I  slept  but  little  this  night,  which  I  passed  in  think-* 
"ing  of  my  wife  and  little  children,  whom  I  could  not  hope 
"ever  to  see  again.  I  also  thought  of  my  grandfather,  and 
"of  the  long  nights  I  had  passed  with  him,  listening  to  his 
"  narratives  of  the  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed  in 
"  Africa.  I  at  length  fell  asleep,  but  was  distressed  Avith  pain. 
"  fui  dreams.  My  wife  and  children  appeared  to  be  weeping 
"and  lamenting  my  calamity;  and  beseeching  and  im- 
"  ploring  my  master  on  their  knees,  not  to  carry  me  away 
f'from  them.  My  little  boy  came  and  begged  me  not  to  go 
-"  and  leave  him,  and  endeavored,  as  I  thought,  with  his  lit- 
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"  tie  hands  to  break  the  fetters  that  bound  mc.  I  awoke  in 
."agony,  and  cursed  my  existence.  1  could  not  pray, 
*c  for  the  measure  of  my  woes  seemed  to  be  full,  and  I 
"  felt  as  if  there  was  no  mercy  in  heaven,  nor  compassion 
"  on  earth,  for  a  man  who  was  born  a  slave.  Day  at  length 
5'  came,  and  with  the  dawn  we  resumed  our  journey  towards 
"  the  Potomac.  As  we  passed  along  the  road,  I  saw  the  slaves 
"  at  work  in  the  corn  and  tobacco  fields.  I  knew  they  toiled 
V  hard,  and  lacked  food  ;  but  they  were  not,  like  me,  drag- 
"  ged  in  chains  from  their  wives,  children,  and  friends.  Com- 
"  pared  with  me,  they  were  the  happiest  of  mortals.  I  almost 
"  envied  them  their  blessed  lot." 

Not  long  after  this,  he  shows  us  how  the  elasticity  of  the 
human  mind  had  done  its  office  for  him,  by  the  following 
paragraph  : — 

11  After  leaving  James  River,  I  assumed  an  air  of  cheer- 
"  fulness,  and  even  gaiety.  I  often  told  stories  to  my  master 
"  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Maryland  planters,  and 
."  asked  him  if  the  same  usages  prevailed  in  Georgia,  whither 
"  we  were  destined.  By  repeatedly  naming  the  rivers  that 
"  we  came  to,  and  in  the  order  which  we  had  reached  them. 
^  I  was  able,  at  my  arrival  in  Georgia,  to  repeat  the  name  of 
"  every  considerable  stream,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Savan- 
"  nah,  and  to  tell  at  what  ferries  we  had  crossed  them.  I 
il  afterwards  found  this  knowledge  of  great  service  to  me. 
•f  Indeed,  without  it,  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  ertri- 
*c  cate  myself  from  slavery." 

After  carefully  examining  all  parts  of  his  long  chain,  witk 
put  finding  any  flaw  which  gave  the  least  hope  of  escape, 
pur  traveller,  it  seems,  had  accommodated  himself  to  his 
hard  lot,  and  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  this  American  mode  of 
travelling,  he  occupied  himself  in  making  observations  upon 
the  country  through  which  he  passed,  and  to  very  good 
purpose,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  graphic  descriptions 
with  which  his  narrative  is  enlivened.  He  also  compare* 
what  he  saw  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  with  what  he 
had  seen  and  felt  in  Maryland,  and  on  this  part  of  his  sub- 
ject does  not  abstain,  as  the  preface  had  led  us  to  expect 
from  a  little  philosophy  upon  the  top  of  liis  facts.  Nor  do 
we  think  the  reader  will  be  the  loser  by  it.  The  testimony 
Which  he  bears  to  the  kindness  of  some  of  his  masters  and 
mistresses,  is  certainly  very  honorable  to  thorn  as  slaveholders- 
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"  to  array  against  the  religion  which  they  taught,  the  strong- 
"est  passions  of  men.  Nor  did  they  content  themselves 
"  with  denying  the  general  principles  of  evil ;  they  con* 
"  demned  its  special  manifestations,  They  did  not  simply 
<;  forbid  intemperate  sensual  indulgence,  and  leave  it  to  their 
"  hearers  to  decide  what  did  and  what  did  not  come  under 
"  that  name.  They  declared  that  no  fornicator,  no  adulte- 
,j  "rer,  no  drunkard*  could  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of 

,  "heaven.     They  did  not  hesitate,  even  when  a  little  band, 

j-  "a  hundred  ana  twenty  souls,  to  place  themselves  in  direct 

._  "  and  irreconcileable  opposition  to  the  whole  polity,  civil  and 
j£tT  "religious,  of  the  Jewish  state.  It  will  hardly  be  main- 
fcv^  "tained  that  slavery  was,  at  that  time,  more  intimately  in- 
p^  "terwoven  with  the  institutions  of  society,  than  idolatry 
t\^  tf  was.  It  entered  into  the  arrangements  of  every  family, 
ivm  !  w°f  every  cliY  and  province,  and  of  the  whole  Roman  em- 
•.  fe:-  i  (<pire.  The  emperor  was  Pontifex  Maximus ;  every  depart- 
"ment  of  the  state,  civil  and  military,  was  pervaded  by  it. 
"It  was  so  united  with  the  fabric  of  the  government,  that  it 
"could  not  be  removed  without  effecting  a  revolution  in  all 
vt  |  "  its  parts.  The  apostles  knew  this.  They  knew  that  to 
"denounce  polytheism,  was  to  array  against  them  the 
hf^i  J  "whole  power  of  the  state.  Their  divine  Master  had  dis- 
"tinctly  apprized  them  of  the  result.  He  told  them  that  it 
"woula  set  the  father  against  the  son,  and  the  son  against 
t*  I  "the  father ;  the  mother  against  the  daughter,  and  the  daugh- 
**•  I  *'ter  against  the  mother,  and  that  a  man's  enemies  should 
if  ■  "be  those  of  his  own  household.  He  said  that  he  came  not 
r  I  "to  faring  peace,  but  a  sword,  and  that  such  would  be  the 
"opposition  to  his  followers,  that  whosoever  killed  them, 
"would  think  he  did  God  service.  Yet  in  view  of  these 
"certain  consequences,  the  apostles  did  denounce  idolatry, 
"  not  merely  in  principle,  but  by  name.  The  result  was 
"precisely  what  Christ  had  foretold.  The  Romans,  tolerant 
"  of  every  other  religion,  bent  the  whole  force  of  their  wis- 
"  dom  and  arms  to  extirpate  Christianity.  The  scenes  of 
ih  bloodshed  which  century  after  century  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Gospel,  did  not  induce  the  followers  of 
Christ  to  keep  back,  or  modify  the  truth.  They  adhered 
"  to  their  declaration  that  idolatry  was  a  heinous  crime. 

•  The  reviewer  teems  to  have  omitted  the  "no  extortioner'1  (iipva*,  the  word 
which  probably  corresponds  more  nearly  to  our  modern  term  slaveholder,  than 
any  other  in  the  Greek  language,)  lest  it  should  spoil  his  argument ! 
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"of  the  family  are  gentlemen  and  ladies  by  birthright;  and 
"  were  the  former  to  be  seen  at  the  plough,  or  the  latter  at 
"  the  churn  or  wash-tub,  the  honor  of  the  family  would  be 
"stained,  and  the  dignity  of  the  house  degraded.  People 
"  must,  and  will  be  employed  about  something,  and  if  they 
"  cannot  be  usefully  occupied,  they  will  most  surely  engage 
"  in  some  pursuits  wholly  unprofitable.    So  it  happens  in 

"Virginia the  young  men  spend  their  time  in  riding 

"  about  the  country,  while  they  ought  to  be  ploughing  or 
"  harrowing  in  the  corn-fields ;  and  the  young  women  are 
"  engaged  in  reading  silly  books,  or  visiting  their  neighbor's 
"  houses,  instead  of  attending  to  the  dairy,  or  manufacturing 
"cloth  for  themselves  and  their  brothers.     During  all  this, 
"the  father  is  too  often  defending  himself  against  attornies, 
"or  making  such  terms  as  he  can  with  the  sheriff,  for  debts, 
"  in  which  he  has  been  involved  by  the  vicious  idleness  of 
"  his  children,  and  his  own  want  of  virtue  and  courage,  to 
"break  through  the  evil  tyranny  of  old  customs,  and  com- 
"  pel  his  offspring  to  learn,  in  early  life,  to  procure  their 
"subsistence  by  honest  and  honorable  industry.     In  this 
"  state  of  things,  there  is  not  enough  for  all.     Pride  forbids 
"  the  sale  of  the  slaves,  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it, 
"and  their  meager  allowance  of  corn  is  stinted,  rather  than 
"  it  shall  be  said,  the  master  was  obliged  to  sell  them.  Some- 
"  body  must  suffer,  and  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
"  nature,  says  the  proverb — hunger  must  invade  either  the 
"great  house  or  the  quarter,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  sup- 
"pose,  that  so  unwelcome  an  intruder  will  be  expelled,  10 
"  the  last  moment,  from  the  former.     In  this  conflict  of  pride 
"  and  folly,  against  industry  and  wisdom,  the  slaveholders 
"of  Virginia  have  been  unhappily  engaged  for  more  than 
*'  fifty  years."    Hence  the  anxiety  with  which  the  statesmen 
of  Virginia  watch  the  fluctuations  of  the  human -flesh  mar- 
ket. Every  rise  of  a  hundred  dollars  in  the  price  of  a  slave, 
will  distribute  another  million  of  dollars  anions:  these  needv 
lordlings.     The  opening  of  Texas  to  American  slaves,  will 
probably  be  worth  $3,000,01)0  a  year  to  Virginia  alone! 
Hence,  too,  the  calm  resignation  of  Virginia  to  the  law 
which  brands  the  African  slave  trade  as  piracy.  It  doubled 
the  market  value  of  her  slaves.     In  her  proud  distress,  she 
accepted  the  profits  of  this  tariff  as  a  bribe  to  keep  still 
about  the  anti-slavery  principle  of  it. — Call  my  business 
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piracy  and  welcome,  said  she,  if  you  will  only  give  me  the 
chance  of  getting  the  dollars.  And  the  consumer,  the  poor 
cotton  and  cane-planting  South)  with  all  its  chivalry  and 
nullification,  has  been  obliged  to  be  out  of  pocket  some  five 
or  six  millions  of  dollars  a  year*  by  this  same  tariff,  without 

S rumbling',  lest  the  moral  power  of  the  world  should  be 
own  upon  her  about  the  delicate  subject !  She  did  hope, 
after  such  a  sacrifice,  to  be  allowed  to  manage  her  matters 
in  peace  at  home.  What  a  pity  that  the  Pree-TVade  poli- 
ticians of  South  Carolina,  after  smothering  all  their  virtuous 
antipathy  to  a  tariff,  and  the  incorruptible  patriots  of  Vir- 
ginia, after  taking  a  briber  quietly  to  permit  themselves  to  be 
branded  pirates,  should  be  called  upon  for  still  greater  con- 
cessions !  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  such  a  call  should 
prove  too  much  for  the  temper  of  men,  unfortunately,  born 
to  rule? 

As  some  of  our  readers,  who  have  never  travelled  beyond 
the  Potomac,  may  have  no  idea  of  the  unfortunate  plight  to 
which  the  small-fry  slaveholders  are  sometimes  reduced,  we 
give  a  specimen. 

"  At  night  we  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  poor  gentleman, 
"  at  least  ho  appeared  to  wish  my  master  to  consider  him  a 
"gentleman;  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  establishing  his 
"claim  to  poverty.  He  lived  at  the  side  of  the  road,  in  a 
"  framed  house,  which  had  never  been  plastered  within — 
"  the  weather  boards  being  the  only  wall.  He  had  about 
"fifty  acres  of  land,  enclosed  by  a  fence,  the  remains  of  a 
"  farm  which  had  once  covered  two  or  three  hundred  acres  ; 
"  but  the  cedar  bushes  had  encroached  upon  all  sides,  until 
"the  cultivation  had  been  confined  to  its  present  limits. 
"  The  land  was  the  very  picture  of  sterility,  and  there  was 
"  neither  barn  nor  stable  on  the  place.  The  owner  was 
"  ragged,  and  his  wife  and  children  were  in  a  similar  plight, 
"in  point  of  habiliments.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  we 
"  obtained  a  bushel  of  corn,  which  our  master  ordered  us  to 
"parch  at  a  fire  made  in  the  yard,  and  to  eat  for  our  supper. 
"  Even  this  miserable  family  possessed  two  slaves,  half 
**  starved,  half  naked  wretches,  whose  appearance  bespoke 
"  them  famishing  with  hunger,  and  victims  of  the  lash." 

After  being  on  the  road  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  ninth 
of  June,  our  author  and  his  companions  arrived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  Here  the  negro 
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driver,  or  merchant  as  he  was  now  called,  finding  a  good 
prospect  of  sale,  halted,  and  set  about  recruiting  his  slaves 
for  their  appearance  in  the  market.  Their  chains  hod  al- 
ready been  tiled  off  on  entering  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
on  the  same  principle  that  a  jailer  would  release  his  priso- 
ner, after  getting  hi  in  safe  within  the  discipline  of  Sing 
Sing  or  Auburn.  The  process  of  disposing  of  the  coffle  is 
detailed  with  the  most  painful  particularity,  and  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  whites,  as  they  appeared  to  a  newly 
imported  slave,  are  most  vividly  sketched. 

It  was  the  lot  of  our  narrator  to  be  purchased  by  one  of 
the  wealthiest  planters  in  that  part  of  the  country,  the  pos- 
sessor of  two  hundred  and  sixty  slaves.  His  plantation 
which  produced  cotton,  rice,  and  indigo,  is  minutely  de- 
scribed, and  the  management  of  the  slaves  is  carried  still 
further  into  detail.  We  are  made  to  see  every  thine,  from 
the  great  parlors  of  the  master,  to  the  old  iron  pot  and 
wooden  spoons  in  the  cabin  of  the  slave ;  from  the  long 
whip  of  the  overseer,  to  the  wooden  bucket  in  which  his 
wife  sent  him  his  dinner.  And  as  to  the  said  long  South 
Carolina  whip,  whose  crack  has  in  this  our  day,  struck  ter- 
ror into  the  hearts  of  legislators  as  far  north  and  east  as 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  it  may  be  well  enough  to  give 
our  author's  very  lucid  description  of  it. 

"The  whip  used  by  the  overseers  on  the  cotton  plants- 
"  tions,  is  different  from  all  other  whips  that  I  have  ever 
41  seen.  The  staff  is  about  twenty  or  twenty-two  inches  in 
"  length,  with  a  large  heavy  head,  which  is  often  loaded 
*l  with  a  quarter  or  half  a  pound  of  lead,  wrapped  in  catgut, 
"and  securely  fastened  on,  so  that  nothing  but  the  greatest 
"  violence  can  separate  it  from  the  staff.  The  lash  is  ten  feet 
"long,  made  of  small  strips  of  buckskin,  tanned  so  as  to  be 
"dry "and  hard,  and  plaited  carefully  and  closely  together, 
"  of  the  thickness,  in  the  largest  part,  of  a  man's  little  fin- 
"ger,  but  quite  small  at  each  extremity.  At  the  farthest  end 
«  of  this  thong,  is  attached  a  cracker,  nine  inches  in  length, 
"made  of  strong  sewing  silk,  twisted  and  knotted,  until  it 
"feels  as  firm  as  the  hardest  twine.  This  whip,  in  an  un- 
"  practised  hand,  is  a  very  awkward  and  inellicient  weapon; 
"but  the  best  qualiiication  of  the  overseer  of  a  cotton 
"  plantation,  is  the  ability  of  using  this  whip  with  adroit- 
"ness;  and  when  wielded  by  an  experienced  arm,  it  is  one 
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"  of  the  keenest  instruments  of  torture,  ever  invented  by  the 
"  ingenuity  of  *man.  The  cat-of-nine-tails,  used  in  the  Bri- 
14  tish  military  service,  is  but  a  clumsy  instrument  beside  this 
11  whip,  which  has  superseded  the  cow-hide,  the  hickory, 
u  and  every  other  species  of  lash,  on  the  cotton  plantations/ 
"  The  cow-hide  and  hickory  bruise  and  mangle  the  flesh  of 
"  the  sufferer ;  but  this  whip  cuts,  when  expertly  applied, 
w  almost  as  keen  as  a  knife,  and  never  bruises  the  flesh,  nor 
*  injures  the  bones." 

Our  hero  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  no  further  than 
on  eyesight  acquaintance  with  this  long  whip,  though  he  did 
hot  escape  every  other  instrument  of  torture,  while  he  re- 
mained upon  this  plantation.  It  was  not  so  with  many  of 
his  companions  in  labor.  On  the  first  evening  after  his  ar- 
rival, several  were  flogged,  and  among  them  a  woman,  who 
had  been  brought  up  delicately  in  Maryland,  and  with  whom1, 
on  account  of  their  common  origin,  our  narrator  hadloi- 
tered  too  long  on  their  return  from  the  field.  She  was  laid 
on  her  face,  and  received  twelve  lashes,  in  a  manner  too 
brutal  to  be  described ;  but  he  was  pardoned,  because  it  wa3 
his  first  offence.  The  overseer  was  too  prudent  not  to  avail 
himself  of  the  self-respect  of  a  slave,  so  long  as  it  could  be 
made  to  last,  consistently  with  his  iron  discipline.  The 
young  woman  who  received  this,  as  it  would  be  called,  mer- 
caful  flogging,  had  a  young  child,  and  had  attracted  the  au- 
thor's attention  in  the  morning,  by  her  not  leaving  it,  like 
the  others,  at  the  end  of  her  row  in  the  shade  of  the  cotton: 
plants,  but  carrying  it  on  her  back,  slung  in  a  rude  knapsack, 
whilst  she  worked  with  the  hoe.  When  asked  the  reason 
of  this  conduct,  she  replied,  "  Indeed,  I  cannot  leave  my 
"  child  in  the  weeds  amongst  the  snakes.  What  would  be 
"  my  feelings  if  I  should  leave  it  there,  and  a  scorpion  were 
"  to  bite  it  ?  Besides,  my  child  cries  so  piteously  when  1 
11  leave  it  alone  in  the  field,  that  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  it. 
*  Poor  thing,  I  wish  we  were  both  in  the  grave,  where  all 
"sorrow  is  forgotten." — A  wish  which  was  soon  realized. 

We  are  strongly  tempted  to  give  in  full  the  routine  of  a 
slave's  life  on  this  cotton  plantation,  but  it  is  not  our  object 
to  reprint  the  book.  The  subject  of  the  religious  privileges 
of  the  slaves,  however,  is  so  little  understood,  and  so  grossly 
misrepresented  by  the  ecclesiastical  supporters  of  slavery, 
that  we  cannot  abstain  from  giving  in  his  own  language,- the 
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children.      The  outset  and  order  of  march  he  thus  de- 
scribes : — 

"  My  purchaser  ordered  me  to  cross  my  hands  behind, 
"  which  were  quickly  bound  with  a  strong  cord ;  and  he 
"  then  told  me  that  we  must  set  out  that  very  day  for  the 
"  South.  I  asked  if  I  could  not  be  permitted  to  go  to  see 
"  ray  wife  and  children,  or  if  this  could  not  be  permitted,  if 
"  they  might  not  have  leave  to  come  to  see  me  ;  but  was- 
"  told  that  I  would  be  able  to  get  another  wife  in  Georgia. 

"  My  new  master,  whose  name  I  did  not  hear,  took  me 
li  that  same  day  across  the  Patuxent,  where  I  joined  fifty-one 
<*  other  slaves,  whom  he  had  bought  in  Maryland.  Thirty- 
11  two  of  these  were  men,  and  nineteen  were  women.  The 
*'  women  were  merely  tied  together  with  a  rope,  about  the 
"size  of  a  bed-cord,  which  was  tied  like  a  halter  around  the 
li  neck  of  eacli ;  but  the  men,  of  whom  I  was  the  stoutest 
li  and  strongest,  were  very  differently  caparisoned.  A  strong 
c<  iron  collar  was  closely  fitted  by  means  of  a  padlock  round 
"  eacli  of  our  necks.  A  chain  of  iron  about  a  hundred  feet 
"in  length  was  passed  through  the  hasp  of  each  padlock, 
il  except  at  the  two  ends,  where  the  hasps  of  the  padlocks 
"  passed  through  a  link  of  the  chain.  In  addition  to  this, 
"  we  were  handcuffed  in  pairs,  with  iron  staples  and  bolts, 
"  with  a  chain  about  a  foot  long,  uniting  the  handcuffs  and 
"  their  wearers  in  pairs.  In  this  manner  we  were  chained 
"alternately  by  the  right  and  left  hand;  and  the  poor  man 
li  to  whom  I  was  thus  ironed,  wept  like  an  infant  when  the 
u  blapksmith,  with  his  heavy  hammer,  fastened  the  ends  of 
'*  the  bolts  that  kept  the  staples  from  slipping  from  our  arms. 
u  For  my  own  part,  I  felt  indifferent  to  my  fate.  It  appeared 
Li  to  me  that  the  worst  had  come,  and  that  no  change  of  for- 
"  tune  could  harm  me." 

He  then  describes  the  feelings  of  a  slave  when  separated 
from  home,  and  the  objects  of  his  affection,  to  take  the 
chances  of  a  southern  market.  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  fact  that  the  slave  allows  himself  to  be  driven  away,  and 
soon  assumes  his  wonted  composure,  is  a  proof  that  his  so- 
cial affections  are  of  a  shallow  and  transitory  character, 
fitting  him  peculiarly  for  his  servile  condition.  Such  philo- 
sophers have  studied  the  human  heart  to  very  bad  purpose. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  most  touchingly  developed  by 
Charles  Ball. 
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"  granting  passes,  except  on  the  most  urgent  occasions,  and 
u  for  purposes  generally  specified  in  the  pass. 

11 A  cotton  planter  has  no  more  idea  of  permitting  his  slaves 
M  to  go  at  will,  about  the  neighborhood  on  Sunday,  than  a 
16  farmer  in  Pennsylvania  has  of  letting  his  horses  out  of  his 
"  fields  on  that  day.  Nor  would  the  neighbors  be  less  in- 
"clined  to  complain  of  the  annoyance,  in  the  former,  than  in 
"  the  latter  case. 

"  There  has  always  been  a  strong  repugnance  amongst 
"  the  planters,  against  their  slaves  becoming  members  of 
"  any  religious  society.  Not  as  I  believe,  because  they  are 
"  so  maliciously  disposed  towards  their  people,  as  to  wish  to 
"  deprive  them  of  the  comforts  of  religion — provided  the 
"  principles  of  religion  did  not  militate  against  the  principles 
"  of  slavery — but  they  fear,  that  the  slaves,  by  attending 
"  meetings,  and  listening  to  the  preachers,  may  imbibe  with 
"the  morality  they  teach,  the  notions  of  equality,  and  liber- 
"  ty,  contained  in  the  gospel.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the 
"  ground  of  all  the  dissatisfaction,  that  the  planters  express, 
"  with  the  itinerant  preachers,  who  have  from  time  to  time, 
"  sought  opportunities  of  instructing  the  slaves  in  their  reli- 
"  gious  duties. 

"  The  cotton  planters  have  always,  since  I  knew  any  thing 
"of  them,  been  most  careful  to  prevent  the  slaves  from 
"  learning  to  read  ;  and  such  is  the  gross  ignorance  that  pre- 
u  vails,  that  many  of  them  could  not  name  the  four  cardinal 
"  points. 

"  At  the  time  I  first  went  to  Carolina,  there  were  a  great 
a  many  African  slaves  in  the  country ;  and  they  continued 
*l  to  come  in  for  several  years  afterwards.  1  became  inti- 
u  mately  acquainted  with  some  of  these  men.  Many  of  them 
"  believed  there  were  several  gods,  some  of  whom  were  good, 
11  and  others  evil,  and  they  prayed  as  much  to  the  lattter  as 
"  to  the  former.  I  knew  several  who  must  have  been,  from 
"  what  I  have  since  learned,  Mahomedans ;  though  at  that 
"  time  I  had  never  heard  of  the  religion  of  Mahomed. 

"  There  was  one  man  on  this  plantation,  who  prayed  five 
"  times  every  day,  always  turning  his  face  to  the  cast,  when 
"in  the  performance  of  his  devotions. 

"  There  is  in  general,  very  little  sense  of  religious  obliga- 
"  tion,  or  duty,  amongst  the  slaves  on  the  cotton  plantations ; 
$i  and  Christianity  cannot  be,  with  propriety,  called  the  reli 
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"  tie  hands  to  break  the  fetters  that  bound  me.  I  awoke  in 
I1  agony,  and  cursed  my  existence.  I  could  not  pray, 
P  for  the  measure  of  my  woes  seemed  to  be  full,  and  I 
"  felt  as  if  there  was  no  mercy  in  heaven,  nor  compassion 
"  on  earth,  for  a  man  who  was  born  a  slave.  Day  at  length 
-"  came,  and  with  the  dawn  we  resumed  our  journey  towards 
"  the  Potomac.  As  we  passed  along  the  road,  I  saw  the  slaves 
"  at  work  in  the  corn  and  tobaccofields.  I  knew  they  toiled 
*'  hard,  and  lacked  food ;  but  they  were  not,  like  me,  drag- 
'*  ged  in  chains  from  their  wives,  children,  and  friends.  Com- 
"  pared  with  me,  they  were  the  happiest  of  mortals.  I  almost 
5C  envied  them  their  blessed  lot." 

Not  long  after  this,  he  shows  us  how  the  elasticity  of  the 
human  mind  had  done  its  office  for  him,  by  the  following 
paragraph  : — 

11  After  leaving  James  River,  I  assumed  an  air  of  cheer- 
"  fulness,  and  even  gaiety.  I  often  told  stories  to  my  master 
5(  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Maryland  planters,  and 
"  asked  him  if  the  same  usages  prevailed  in  Georgia,  whither 
"  we  were  destined.  By  repeatedly  naming  the  rivers  that 
"  we  came  to,  and  in  the  order  which  we  had  reached  them, 
**  I  was  able,  at  my  arrival  in  Georgia,  to  repeat  the  name  of 
«  every  considerable  stream,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Savan- 
"  nah,  and  to  tell  at  what  ferries  we  had  crossed  them.  I 
il  afterwards  found  this  knowledge  of  great  service  to  me. 
*f  Indeed,  without  it,  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  extra- 
s' cate  myself  from  slavery." 

After  carefully  examining  all  parts  of  his  long  chain,  with-; 
put  finding  any  flaw  which  gave  the  least  hope  of  escape, 

Eur  traveller,  it  seems,  had  accommodated  himself  to  his 
ard  lot,  and  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  this  American  mode  of 
travelling,  he  occupied  himself  in  making  observations  upon 
the  country  through  which  he  passed,  and  to  very  good 
purpose,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  graphic  descriptions 
with  which  his  narrative  is  enlivened.  He  also  compares 
what  he  saw  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  with  what  he 
had  seen  and  felt  in  Maryland,  and  on  this  part  of  his  sub- 
ject does  not  abstain,  as  the  preface  had  led  us  to  expect, 
from  a  little  philosophy  upon  the  top  of  his  facts.  Nor  do 
we  think  the  reader  will  be  the  loser  by  it.  The  testimony 
which  he  bears  to  the  kindness  of  some  of  his  masters  and 
mistresses,  is  certainly  very  honorable  to  them  as  slaveholders. 
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<  and  fenced — some  with  rails,  and  others  with  brush — the 
:<  property  of  the  various  families. 

"  The  vegetables  that  grew  in  these  patches,  were  always 
"consumed  in  the  families  of  the  owners;  and  the  money 
•l  that  was  earned  by  hiring  out,  was  spent  in  various  ways  ; 
"  sometimes  for  clothes — sometimes  for  better  food  than  waa 
l*  allowed  by  the  overseer,  and  sometimes  for  rum ;  but  those 
"  who  drank  rum,  had  to  do  it  by  stealth. 

"  By  the  time  the  sun  was  up  an  hour,  this  morning,  our 

*  quarter  was  nearly  as  quiet  and  clear  of  inhabitants  as  it 
:t  had  been  at  the  same  period  on  the  previous  day. 

"  As  I  had  nothing  to  do  for  myself,  1  went  with  Lydia, 
"whose  husband  was  still  sick,  to  help  her  to  work  in  her 
'* patch,  which  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  our  dwell- 
"  ing.  We  took  with  us  some  bread,  and  a  large  bucket  of 
"  water ;  and  worked  all  day.     She  had  onions,  cabbages, 

"cucumbers,  melons,  and  many  other  tilings  in  her  garden. 

#  ♦  ♦  #  # 

"It  was  dusky  twilight  when  we  hastened  home  to  the 
"quarter.  When  we  arrived,  the  overseer  had  not  yet  come. 
"  He  had  been  at  his  cotton  field,  with  the  people  he  had 
"  hired  in  the  morning  to  work  for  him ;  but  he  soon  made 
"  his  appearance,  and  going  into  his  house,  came  out  with  a 
"small  bag  of  money,  and  paid  each  one  the  price  he  had  a 
v  right  to  receive.  In  this  transaction,  the  overseer  acted 
*c  with  entire  fairness  to  the  people  who  worked  for  him; 
"and  with  the  exception  of  the  moral  turpitude  of  violating 
"  the  Sabbath  in  this  shameful  manner,  the  business  was 

*  conducted  with  propriety. 

11 1  must  here  observe,  that  when  the  slaves  go  out  to 
m  work  for  wages  on  Sunday,  their  employers  never  flog 
'« them ;  and  so  far  as  I  know,  never  give  them  abusive 
"  language.  I  have  often  hired  myself  to  work  on  Sunday, 
"  and  have  been  employed  in  this  way  by  more  than  fifty 
w  different  persons,  not  one  of  whom  ever  insulted,  or  mal- 
*l  treated  me  in  any  way.  They  seldom  took  the  trouble  of 
u  coming  to  look  at  me  until  towards  evening,  and  some- 
**  times  not  then.  I  worked  faithfully,  because  I  knew  that 
*c  if  I  did  not,  I  could  not  expect  payment ;  and  those  who 
v  hired  me,  knew  that  if  1  did  not  work  well,  they  need  not 
*c  employ  me. 

"  The  practice  of  working  on  Sunday  is  so  universal 
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"of  the  family  are  gentlemen  and  ladies  by  birthright;  and 
"  were  the  former  to  be  seen  at  the  plough,  or  the  latter  at 
" the  churn  or  wash-tub,  the  honor  of  the  family  would  be 
"  stained,  and  the  dignity  of  the  house  degraded.  People 
"  must,  and  will  be  employed  about  something,  and  if  they 
"  cannot  be  usefully  occupied,  they  will  most  surely  engage 
"  in  some  pursuits  wholly  unprofitable.    So  it  happens  in 

"Virginia the  young  men  spend  their  time  in  riding 

"  about  the  country,  while  they  ought  to  be  ploughing  or 
"  harrowing  in  the  corn-fields ;  and  the  young  women  are 
"  engaged  in  reading  silly  books,  or  visiting  their  neighbor's 
"houses,  instead  of  attending  to  the  dairy,  or  manufacturing 
"  cloth  for  themselves  and  their  brothers.  During  all  this, 
"the  father  is  too  often  defending  himself  against  attornies, 
"or  making  such  terms  as  he  can  with  the  sheriff,  for  debts, 
"  in  which  he  has  been  involved  by  the  vicious  idleness  of 
"  his  children,  and  his  own  want  of  virtue  and  courage,  to 
"break  through  the  evil  tyranny  of  old  customs,  and  com- 
"  pel  his  offspring  to  learn,  in  early  life,  to  procure  their 
"subsistence  by  honest  and  honorable  industry.  In  this 
"  state  of  things,  there  is  not  enough  for  all.  Pride  forbids 
"  the  sale  of  the  slaves,  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it, 
"and  their  meager  allowance  of  corn  is  stinted,  rather  than 
"  it  shall  be  said,  the  master  was  obliged  to  sell  them.  Some- 
"  body  must  suffer,  and  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
"nature,  says  the  proverb — hunger  must  invade  either  the 
"great  house  or  the  quarter,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  sup- 
"pose,  that  so  unwelcome  an  intruder  will  be  expelled,  to 
"  the  last  moment,  from  the  former.  In  this  conflict  of  pride 
"  and  folly,  against  industry  and  wisdom,  the  slaveholders 
"of  Virginia  have  been  unhappily  engaged  for  more  than 
t*  fifty  years."  Hence  the  anxiety  with  which  the  statesmen 
of  Virginia  watch  the  fluctuations  of  the  human -flesh  mar- 
ket. Every  rise  of  a  hundred  dollars  in  the  price  of  a  slave, 
will  distribute  another  million  of  dollars  among  these  needy 
lordlings.  The  opening  of  Texas  to  American  slaves,  will 
probably  be  worth  $3,000,000  a  year  to  Virginia  alone! 
Hence,  too,  the  calm  resignation  of  Virginia  to  the  law 
which  brands  the  African  slave  trade  as  piracy.  It  doubled 
the  market  value  of  her  slaves.  In  her  proud  distress,  she 
accepted  the  profits  of  this  tariff  as  a  bribe  to  keep  still 
about  the  anti-slavery  principle  of  it. — Call  my  business 
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piracy  and  welcome,  said  she,  if  you  will  only  give  me  the 
chance  of  getting  the  dollars.  And  the  consumer,  the  poor 
cotton  and  cane-planting  South)  with  all  its  chivalry  and 
nullification,  has  been  obliged  to  be  out  of  pocket  some  five 
or  six  millions  of  dollars  a  year)  by  this  same  tariff,  without 

f  rumbling,  lest  the  moral  power  of  the  world  should  be 
own  upon  her  about  the  delicate  subject !  She  did  hope, 
alter  such  a  sacrifice,  to  be  allowed  to  manage  her  matters 
in  peace  at  home.  What  a  pity  that  the  tree-Trade  poli- 
ticians of  South  Carolina,  after  smothering  all  their  virtuous 
antipathy  to  a  tariff,  and  the  incorruptible  patriots  of  Vir- 
ginia, after  taking  a  bribe,  quietly  to  permit  themselves  to  be 
branded  pirates,  should  be  called  upon  for  still  greater  con- 
cessions !  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  such  a  call  should 
prove  too  much  for  the  temper  of  men,  unfortunately,  born 
to  rule? 

As  some  of  our  renders,  who  have  never  travelled  beyond 
the  Potomac,  may  huvc  no  idea  of  the  unfortunate  plight  to 
which  the  small-fry  slaveholders  are  sometimes  reduced,  we 
give  a  specimen. 

"At  night  wo  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  poor  gentleman, 
"at  least  he  appeared  to  wish  my  mas  tor  to  consider  him  a 
"gentleman;  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  establishing  his 
"claim  to  poverty.  He  lived  at  the  side  of  the  road,  in  a 
"framed  house,  which  had  never  l>een  plastered  within— 
"the  weather  boards  being  the  only  wall.  He  had  about 
"fifty  acres  of  land,  enclosed  by  a  fence,  the  remains  of  a 
"  farm  which  had  once  covered  two  or  three  hundred  acres  ; 
"but  the  cedar  bushes  had  encroached  upon  all  sides,  until 
"the  cultivation  had  been  confined  to  its  present  limits. 
"  The  land  was  the  very  picture  of  sterility,  and  there  was 
"neither  barn  nor  stable  on  the  place.  The  owner  was 
"  ragged,  and  his  wife  and  children  were  in  a  similar  plight, 
"in  point  of  habiliments.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  we 
"  obtained  a  bushel  of  corn,  which  our  master  ordered  us  to 
"parch  at  a  fire  made  in  the  yard,  and  to  eat  for  our  supper. 
"  Even  this  miserable  family  possessed  two  slaves,  half 
"starved,  half  naked  wretches,  whose  appearance  bespoke 
"  them  famishing  with  hunger,  and  victims  of  the  lash." 

After  being  on  the  road  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  ninth 
of  June,  otir  author  and  his  companions  arrived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  Here  the  negro 
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"  had  secured  the  good  opinion  of  my  master,  and  it  mras 
"  perceivable  by  any  one  that  he  had  more  confidence  in  me 
"  than  in  any  of  his  other  slaves,  and  often  treated  me  as 
"  the  foreman  of  his  people. 

"This  aroused  the  indignation  of  my  mistress,  triio, 
"  with  all  her  ill  qualities,  retained  a  sort  of  selfish  esteem 
"for  the  slaves,  who  had  come  with  her  from  her  father's 
"  estate.  She  seldom  saw  me,  without  giving  me  her  cus- 
"  tomary  salutation  of  profanity ;  and  she  exceeded  all  other 
"persons  that  I  have  ever  known  in  the  quickness  and  sar- 
casm of  the  jibes,  and  jeers,  with  which  she  seasoned  her 
14  oaths.  To  form  any  fair  conception  of  her  volubility,  and 
11  scurrilous  wit,  it  was  necessary  to  hear  her,  more  espe- 
"  cially  on  Sunday  morning,  or  a  rainy  day,  when  the  peo- 
"  pie  were  all  loitering  about  the  kitchens,  which  stood  close 
"  round  her  dwelling.  She  treated  my  master  with  no  more 
"  ceremony  than  she  did  me.  Misery  loves  company,  it  is 
"  said ;  and  I  verily  believe  that  my  master  and  I  felt  a  mu- 
"  tual  attachment  on  account  of  our  mutual  sufferings." 

Charles  Ball's  new  master  soon  sickened,  and  diedT  Even 
before  his  death,  his  amiable  spouse  signalized  her  near 
prospect  of  sovereign  control,  by  giving  Charles  a  merciless 
flogging,  for  no  crime  but  that  o?  being  the  object  of  her 
husband's  kindness  and  confidence.     Rightly  judging  that 
he  should  lead  a  sad  life  of  it  under  this  virago,  he  only 
waited  for  the  green  corn  to  be  ready  to  roast  when  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  perilous  task  of  returning  by  land  to 
Maryland.     The  hardships  of  such  a  task  may  be  faintly 
imagined,  by  one  who  understands  the  police  regulations  of 
slavery  and  the  geography  of  the  South — here  they  may  be 
seen ;  and  whoever  reads  this  narrative,  or  listens  to  that  of 
any  other  fugitive,  who  has  in  this  way  achieved  his  escape 
from  Georgia,  and  does  not  believe  this  portion  of  the  United 
States  the  darkest  Egypt  of  tyranny  on  the  face  of  our  pla- 
net, must  be  both  ignorant  and  obstinate.     Our  hero  safely 
reached  his  wife  and  children,  but  not  till  the  next  summer. 
In  Maryland  he  managed  to  live  as  a  free  man  till  1830.  He 
had  acted  the  patriot  before  the  cannon's  mouth  in  the  Inst 
war,   and   had   become   a  freeholder   of  twelve  acres  of 
ground,  and  a  commodious  cabin.     In  an  hour  when  he 
least  thought  of  so  dreadful  a  reverse,  the  fangs  of  the  kid- 
napper were  again  fastened  upon  him.     He  found  hineeff 
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once  more  a  field  slave  in  Georgia,  and  that  twenty  years  of 
the  march  of  time  and  of  mind  had  given  no  new  charms  to 
that  much  lauded  mode  of  existence.  He  ran  aw»y,  and 
was  recovered.  At  last  he  succeeded  in  stowing  himself 
as  many  a  man  has  done,  ainon<?  the  bales  of  cotton  in  the 
hold  of  a  ship  bound  for  Philadelphia.  He  stole  back  to 
his  own  cabin  near  Baltimore.  It  was  occupied  by  a  white" 
man — his  wife  and  children  had  been  dragged  into  the  like 
bondage  from  which  he  had  escaped — none  could  tell  him 
where.     He  now  lives  in  Pennsylvania. 

Believing,  as  we  have  privately  good  reason  to  do,  that  thisr 
book  contains,  in  the  language  of  a  faithful  interpreter,  a 
true  narrative  which  has  fallen  from  the  lips  of  a  veritable 
fugitive,  we  have  only  to  regret  that  there  is  not  an  appen- 
dix of  some  sort,  containing  some  documentary  evidence  to 
that  effect. 


<Jn  abstine.vce  prom  the  products  of  slave 

LABOR. 


B7  TH*  KDITOB. 


.  At  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  it  was,  on  motion  01  Gerrit  Smith,  Esq..,  "iite- 
11  solved.  That  this  society  earnestly  and  affectionately  in- 
"  vites  its  members,  and  the  members  of  its  auxiliaries, 
**  diligently  and  prayerfully  to  examine  the  question,  whether 
"  they  can  innocently  make  an  ordinary  use,  or  be  concerned 
"  in  the  traflic  of  the  productions  of  slave  labor.'' 

As  it  is  the  primary  object  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society  to  convince  all  their  fellow-citizens,  "  by  arguments 
"  addressed  to  their  understandings  and  consciences,  that 
"  slaveholding  is  a  heinous  crime  in  the  sight  of  God,"  there 
was  an  obvious  propriety  in  propounding  the  inquiry  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  resolution.  Reformers  must  be,  or 
at  least,  must  honestly  aim  to  be,  pure  of  the  sin  tliuy  re- 
buke. This  is  requisite,  not  only  to  commend  them  to  the 
consciences  of  others,  but  to  save  them  from  the  goadings 
of  tlicir  own.     "  A  sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand."    And 
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inasmuch  as  the  productions  of  slave  labor,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  enter  into  almost  every  thing  we  use,  it  becomes 
almost  indispensable  to  decide  whether  we  can  use  them 
without  sin,  before  we  can  stir  a  step.  If  there  are,  then,  as 
was  abundantly  evidenced  by  the  discussion  in  the  society, 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  doubts  and  dis- 
cordancy of  views  among  the  members  of  the  society  itself 
on  this  subject,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  pertinence  of 
this  resolution,  nor  of  its  harmony  with  the  design  of  the 
society.  To  help  to  a  right  decision,  we  proceed  to  offer  a 
few  suggestions,  wliich  we  advertise  the  reader  not  to  con- 
sider as  coming  with  any  official  authority.  God  forbid 
that  we  should  seek  to  bind,  much  less  to  release,  any  man's 
conscience,  except  by  the  naked  force  of  truth. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  an  argument  which  may  be 
comprised  in  the  following  syllogism.  If  slaveholding  is  a 
heinous  crime  in  the  sight  of  God,  all  participation  in  it 
must  be  also  criminal.  But  using  the  products  of  slave 
labor  is  a  participation  in  slaveholding.  Therefore,  using 
the  products  of  slave  labor  must  be  criminal.  If  the  minor 
proposition  is  sound,  wc  shall  not  reject  the  conclusion  ;  but 
there  lies  the  question.  We  feel  disposed  to  deny  its  truth, 
or  at  least,  its  universality,  because — 1.  By  the  mere  act  of 
purchasing  the  goods  of  the  slaveholder,  I  no  more  approve 
or  give  my  sanction  to  the  injustice  by  which  those  goods 
were  obtained,  than  I  approve  or  sanction  any  other  crime 
of  which  the  seller  may  be  guilty.  Indeed,  I  may,  with 
the  greatest  abhorrence  of  his  injustice,  purchase  its  pro- 
ducts for  the  very  purpose  of  counteracting  it.  No  man 
understands  me  as  saying,  by  the  act  of  purchasing  a  bale 
of  cotton,  that  the  morality  of  refusing  pay  to  the  people 
who  hoed  and  picked  it  was  good,  any  more  than  he  under- 
stands me  as  saying  that  the  same  cotton  was  raised, 
ginned,  and  pressed  in  the  most  economical  way.  2.  By 
purchasing  of  the  slaveholder,  I  do  not  aid,  abet,  or  encou- 
rage him,  unless  it  can  be  shown,  cither  that  I  do  the  act 
with  that  design,  or  that  it  actually  has  that  effect.  Nov, 
we  may  certainly  use  slave  labor  products  without  any  wish 
or  design  thereby  to  maintain  the  bondage  of  the  slave. 
It  is  probable  that  very  little  sugar  or  cotton  is  consumed 
with  that  motive.  And  in  order  to  show  that  our  use  of 
these  or  other  products  does  actually  have  the  effect  to  aid 
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and  encourage  the  slaveholder  to  continue  his  sin,  it  must 
be  shown  that  our  abstinence  will  prevent,  or  at  least  tend 
to  prevent,  his  continuance.  And  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
out showing  a  reasonable  probability  that  our  abstinence 
will  produce  a  sensible  effect  upon  the  market.  So  far  as 
the  design  is  to  lessen  the  demand,  and  of  course  put  less 
money  in  the  pocket  of  the  slaveholder,  if  the  effort  totally 
fails,  it  is  worse  than  useless.  But  here  it  will  be  said,  if  all 
would  abstain,  slavery  would  cease  at  once,  and  we  are 
responsible  for  our  part  of  the  work,  whether  others  will  do 
theirs  or  not.  Let  it  be  here  remembered,  that  there  is 
nothing  criminal  in  the  mere  acts  of  eating  rice  and  wearing 
cotton,  but  in  so  eating  rice  and  wearing  cotton  as  to  en- 
courage slavery.  Now,  let  us  see  whether,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  a  scrupulous  and  total  abstinence  from  slave 
labor  products  would  not  encourage  slavery  more  than  it 
would  discourage  it.  First  then,  to  practice  a  total  absti- 
nence we  must  not  only  lay  aside  slave  labor  sugar  and  rice, 
but  all  cotton  fabrics,  and  those  of  which  cotton  is  any 
part.  Our  merchants  and  manufacturers  must  throw  per- 
haps half  their  stock  and  their  capital  into  the  fire.  The 
property  thus  sacrificed  would  amount  to  ten  times  the  sum 
ever  expended  in  the  prosecution  of  the  anti-slavery  cause, 
and  the  loss  would  very  much  impair  the  ability  of  aboli- 
tionists to  give  hereafter.  But  all  this  is  a  mere  trifle.  No 
anti-slavery  agent,  or  other  abolitionist,  must  now  travel  in 
stage  or  steam-boat,  for  the  sheets  and  the  table  cloths  of  the 
latter  are  of  cotton,  and  the  former  has  its  top  lined  with 
calico.  No  abolitionist  can  any  longer  buy  a  book,  or  take 
a  newspaper  printed  on  common  paper.  The  society  must 
suspend  all  its  publications  till  it  can  import  or  manufacture, 
at  a  greatly  enhanced  expense,  paper  of  linen.  Indeed,  if 
the  principle  that  the  use  of  slave  labor  products  is  sinful, 
had  been  adopted  at  first,  the  anti-slavery  reformation  could 
not  have  started  an  inch.  If  it  should  be  introduced  now, 
it  would  immediately  stop.  We  hardly  need  say  that  such 
a  result  would  greatly  encourage  slavery.  For  even  sup 
pose  that  all  who  profess  to  be  abolitionists,  should  have 
come  up  to  the  point  of  total  abstinence  supposed,  it  would 
not  diminish  the  demand  for  cotton  a  hair's  breadth.-- 
Among  the  constant  fluctuations  of  the  market,  the  de- 
ficiency would  no  more  be  perceived  than  a  drop  from  the 
ocean. 
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Wc  wish  it  to  be  observed,  that  this  argument  docs  not 
go  the  length  of  allowing  and  justifying  to  any  and  every 
extent  the  use  of  slave  labor  products.  It  is  designed  only 
to  test  the  broad  principle,  that  the  use  of  slave  labor  pro- 
ducts is  a  participation  in  slaveholding.  And  we  say,  con- 
fidently, that  a  man  may  buy  and  use  any  product  of  slave 
labor,  which  is  in  itself  proper  to  be  used,  without  at  all 
participating  in  the  crime  which  attended  the  production. 
We  think  that  he  who  denies  this,  would  shut  the  reformer 
totally  from  his  work,  and  would  rob  the  very  salt  of  abo- 
litionism of  its  savor. 

We  are  aware  that  we  shall  here  be  assailed  with  divers 
objections  and  difficulties,  and  we  may  as  well  stop,  and  at- 
tend to  one  of  them  before  we  proceed  to  the  positive  part  of 
pur  argument. 

It  will  be  asked,  how  do  you  get  over  the  principle  that 
"the  partaker  is  as  bad  as  the  thief ?"  'Are  not  the  goods 
stolen  from  the  poor  slaves,  and  by  buying  them,  do  we  not 
make  ourselves  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods '?'  Not  exactly 
so.  The  slaves  are  stolen  property  we  admit — stolen  from 
themselves.  But  the  cotton  raised  by  their  labor  is  not, 
strictly  speaking,  stolen,  any  mote  than  the  corn  raised  by 
means  or  a  stolen  horse.  If  a  man  buys  the  corn  at  a  fair 
price,  even  knowing  how  it  was  raised,  we  suppose  the  law 
does  not  regard  him  as  accessary  to  the  theft  of  the  horse. 
The  partaker  of  theft  is  truly  as  bad  as  the  thief,  but  the 
consumer  of  slave  labor  products  is  not  always  a  partaker 
of  the  man-stealing.  The  buyer  of  stolen  goods  gets  them 
sufficiently  under  their  value  to  compensate  him  for  the  risk 
jrun  ;  but  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  the  buyer  of  slave 
labor  products  pays  more  than  if  slavery  did  not  exist  If 
in  a  certain  neighborhood  the  only  mill  scat  is  occupied  by 
a  man  who  takes  too  much  toll  out  of  every  poor  mans 
grist,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  other  man  who  carries  a 
grist  to  that  mill  consents  to  the  iniquity  or  encourages  it, 
or  in  any  degree  partakes  of  it.  The  patronage  thus  con- 
ferred, provided  there  be  no  remonstrance  or  rebuke,  no 
public  expression  of  condemnation  on  the  part  of  him  who 
yields  it,  may  be  one  among  many  arguments  to  show  that 
he  supports  and  encourages  the  iniquity.  But  who  will  say 
that  the  man  acts  inconsistently  with  his  doctrine,  when  he 
condemns  the  dishonesty  of  the  miller,  and  yet  carries  corn 
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to  his  mill.  The  reader  will  please  not  to  mistake  this  com- 
parison for  an  argument ;  we  have  used  it  only  to  illustrate 
our  idea.  The  slaveholders  have  engrossed  a  large  portion 
of  the  earth,  to  the  products  of  which,  through  the  medium 
of  fair  commerce,  the  rest  of  the  world  has  a  right ;  and  if 
in  the  production  they  have  adopted  a  grinding  system  of 
oppression,  their  customers  arc  not  necessarily  responsible. 
A  principle  which  would  make  them  responsible,  would  put 
an  end  to  commerce,  and  cut  off  all  intercourse  between  man 
and  man.  If  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  an  apostle  has 
sanctioned  this  argument  in  a  similar  case.  He  had  written 
to  the  Corinthians  not  to  associate  with  fornicators,  yet,  if 
we  understand  him,  he  afterwards  informs  them  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  with  "  the  fornicators  of 
•"  this  world,  or  with  the  covetous,  or  extortioners,  or  with 
"  idolaters,  for  then  must  ye  needs  go  out  of  the  world" — 
(1  Cor.  v.  10.)  "  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,"  and  in  the 
spirit  of  this  maxim,  we  believe  abolitionists — all  who  faith- 
fully reprove  slavery  and  zealously  labor  for  its  overtlirow — 
in  many  cases  may,  and  ought  to  use  the  products  of  slave 
labor. 

But  if  it  be  decided  that  using  the  products  of  slave  labor 
is  not  sinful  as  an  act  of  participation,  on  what  principle 
shall  we  regulate  our  conduct  7  Shall  we  abstain  at  all  ? 
And  if  so,  how  far  ?  and  for  what  reason  ?  We  answer :  let 
us  abstain  as  far  as  we  can  without  impairing  our  influence 
in  the  cause  of  human  rights.  And  let  us  do  this  on  the 
principle  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to 
us, — of  remembering  those  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them. 

Mr.  Clarkson  informs  us  that  after  the  loss  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1791,  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  motion  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  about  300,000  persons  in  Eng- 
land came  into  the  practice  of  abstaining  from  West  India 
sugar.  Though  there  may  be  a  doubt  whether  even  this 
large  number  of  abstinents  produced  any  perceptible  effect 
upon  the  market,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  practice 
produced  a  great  and  salutary  effect  upon  their  own  minds, 
and  upon  the  minds  of  thousands  of  others.  It  was  a  loud 
and  practical  rebuke  of  slavery.  It  was  an  index  of  sin- 
cerity and  zeal.  It  was  an  ever  present  memento  of  the  op- 
pressed. It  was  truly,  as  our  amiable  coadjutors,  the 
Friends,  call  it,  "  a  testimony." 
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Had  we  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  or 
wives  and  children  in  slavery,  should  we  be  willing  to  use 
the  products  extorted  from  their  toil  i  We  should  bestow 
our  patronage  somewhere  else,  if  possible.  We  should  not 
feel  like  sweetening  our  tea  with  sugar  bought  for  us  at  the 
price  of  a  brother's  blood.  And  surely,  if  the  fact  of  our 
abstaining  had  any  chance  of  exerting  a  moral  influence  in 
behalf  of  our  brother,  we  should  feel  it  our  duty  to  abstain, 
even  at  some  inconvenience.  We  feel  as  though  on  this 
point  abolitionists  would  go  right  as  a  matter  of  course ;  that 
whether  they  make  an  "  ordinary  use,"  or  ordinarily  abstain, 
they  will  always  act  with  a  conscientious  reference  to  the 
great  law  of  Christian  benevolence,  both  in  regard  to  master 
and  slave.  It  is,  in  our  humble  opinion,  impossible  to  fit  a 
physical  rule  to  the  moral  conditions  of  the  question.  Those 
who  have  the  ability  to  wear  linen,  may  be  quite  justifiable 
in  rigidly  abstaining  from  cotton,  but  we  know  persons 
whose  usefulness  in  the  anti-slaverv  cause  would  be  im- 
paired  by  substituting  the  costlier  tor  the  cheaper  fabric— 
these  same  persons,  however,  will  be  none  the  poorer,  or  the 
less  able  to  plead  for  the  poor,  by  eating  bread  instead  of 
cake,  or  drinking  their  tea  without  sugar,  or  by  drinking  no 
tea  at  all.  So  far,  then,  as  bringing  the  morality  of  the  mat- 
ter up  to  a  physical  line,  or  recommending  a  definite  rule  of 
practice  is  concerned,  we  do  not  see  but  the  society  will 
have  to  leave  the  question  where  it  found  it. 

We  certainly  hope  they  will  do  so,  for  we  are  exceedingly 
jealous  of  the  exaltation  of  physical  expedients  into  the 
place  of  moral  power,  for  the  removal  of  slavery.  Starving 
is  not  convincing.  The  grand  object  of  the  American 
Anti-Slaverv  Society,  as  set  forth  in  its  constitution,  is  to 
bring  about  a  full  and  thorough  emancipation,  as  the  result 
of  ronrictiuii.  And  this  object  it  is  laboring  to  effect  by  in- 
ducing such  a  state  of  moral  feeling  at  the  North,  as  will  1* 
irresistible  at  the  South — surrounding  the  slaveholders  witk 
so  many  moral  looking-glasses,  that  they  can  turn  no  waf 
without  seeing  themselves  at  full  length — till  such  times 
they  abhor  themselves,  and  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashei 
Every  physical  expedient  should  be  kept  in  the  most  strict 
subservience  to  this  great  design.  Some  suppose,  and  it  l| 
may  be  true,  that  the  cultivation  of  beet-sugar  may  bemad*  I, 
to  supplant  the  slave  grown  cane-sugar  of  Louisiana  ami  L 
Florida.    Now,  so  far  as  beet-sugar  is  important  to  answer  ■ 
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**  severely,  with  a  raw  cow-hide,  the  black  girl  wlio  nursed 

*  *  the  infim,  because  the  child  cried,  and  could  not  be  kept 
■*  silent.  I  perceived  by  this  that  my  mistress  possessed  no 
**  control  over  her  passions;  and  that  when  euraged,  she 

*  '  would  find  some  victim  to  pour  her  fury  upon,  without  re- 

*  '  gaid  to  justice  or  mercy. 

"  When  we  were  called  to  dinner  to-day,  we  had  no  meat, 

**  and  a  very  short  supply  of  bread;  our  meal  being  com- 

"  posed  of  badly  cooked  sweet  potatoes,  some  bread,  and  a 

**  "very  small  quantity  of  sour  milk.     From  this  time  our 

* '  allowance  of  meat  was   withdrawn  from  us  altogether, 

**  and  we  had  to  live  upon  our  bread,  potatoes,  and  the  little 

*'  milk  that  our  mistress  permitted  us  lo  have.     The  most 

*'  vexatious  part  of  the  new  discipline  was  the  distinction 

"  that  was  made  between  us,  who  were  on  the  plantation 

"  before  our  mistress  came  to  it,  and  the  slaves  that  she 

"  brought  with  her.     To  these  latter,  she  gave  the  best  part 

"of  the  sour  milk,  all  the  buttermilk,  and  I  believe,  fre 

"quently  rations  of  meat. 

"  We  were  not  on  our  part,  (I  mean  us  of  the  old  stock,) 
"wholly  without  meat,  for  our  master  sometimes  gave  us  a 
"whole  flitch  of  bacon  at  once  :  [his  he  had  stolen  from 
"his  own  smoke  house — I  say  stolen,  because  lie  took  it 
"without  the  knowledge  of  my  mistress;  and  al  ways  charged 
"us  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  not  to  let  her  know  that  we 
"  had  received  it.  She  was  as  negligent  of  the  duties  of  a 
"good  housewife,  as  she  was  arrogant  in  assuming  the  con- 
"  trol  of  things  not  within  the  sphere  of  her  domestic  duties ; 
"and  never  missed  the  bacon  that  our  master  gave  to  us, 
"  because  she  had  not  taken  the  trouble  of  examining  the 
"  state  of  the  meat  house.  Obtaining  all  the  meat  we  ate 
"  by  stealth,  through  our  master,  our  supplies  were  not  rcgu- 
"lar;  coming  once  or  twice  a  week,  according  to  circum- 
«  stances.  However,  as  I  was  satisfied  of  the  good  intentions  ■ 
"of  my  master  towards  me,  I  felt  interested  in  his  welfare, 
"and  in  a  short  time  became  warmly  attached  to  him.  He 
"fared  but  little  better  at  the  hands  of  my  mistress  than  I 
"did,  except  that  as  he  ate  at  the  same  table  with  her,  he 
**  always  had  enough  of  comfortable  food ;  but  in  the  mat- 
"  ter  of  ill  language,  I  believe  my  master  and  I  might  safely 
"have  put  our  goods  together,  as  a  joint  stock  in  trade, 
"  without  either  one  or  the  other  being  greatly  the  loser.    I 
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In  the  present  state  of  the  question,  therefore,  we  think  the 
society  could  not  have  done  more  wisely  than  to  invite  its 
members  to  a  diligent  and  prayerful  examination  of  it ;  and 
we  hope  it  will  continue  to  welcome  the  free  discussion  of 
it,  till  the  right  practice  is  placed  upon  the  right  principle* 


JUDGE  LAWLESS  w.  LAW. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Though  the  welfare  of  a  country  depends,  no  doubt,  very 
much  upon  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  its  laws,  yet  it  is  matter 
of  history  that  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  and  national  hap- 
piness has  often  been  attained  under  very  bad  laws.   Despots 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  fact  to  justify  their  oppres- 
sion, and  prevail  upon  the  people  to  bear  their  yoke  in  quiet- 
ness.   But  there  is  a  principle,  more  important  than  equity 
of  law,  which  is  vital  to  national  prosperity  and  which  can 
never  be  safely  infringed.    The  social  fabric  rests  upon  it 
Wherever,  under  any  form  of  government,  we  see  order, 
security,  industry,  arts,  wealth  and  the  social  happiness  of 
civilized  life,  we  see  them  as  the  fruit  of  this  universal  un- 
changing principle,  viz. :  that,  whatever  may  be  the  justice 
of  the  law,  it  shall  not  be  set  at  nought  with  impunity.    A 
law  which  is  once  openly  set  at  defiance  and  safely  tri- 
umphed over,  by  any  man  or  by  any  combination  of  men, 
is  a  mockery — it  is  no  law.    The  safety  of  all  depends  upon 
the  public  opinion,  that  the  law  will  always  prevail  o?cr 
every  power  with  which  it  may  come  in  conflict.     Let  this 
opinion  be  obliterated  from  the  public  mind,  and  the  throne 
sinks,  the  constitution  is  dissolved  into  vanity — the  ma- 
chinery of  government,  of  whatever  sort  it  may  be,  tumbles 
into  the  wreck  of  anarchy.    A  good  man,  even  if  compelled 
by  his  conscience  to  violate  a  bad  law,  would  weep  to  see 
the  executioners  of  law,  (provided  the  law  were  constitu- 
tional) shrink  from  imjiosiiig  its  jxjnalty.    He  would  wish  to 
triumph  over  the  law,  hut  not  in  that  way.     His  appeal 
against  the  law  would  l>o  not  to  the  judge  but  to  the  legis- 
lator.   The  judge,  as  a  judge,  has  notliing  to  do  with  the 
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justice  or  injustice  of  the  law.-  So  long  as  the  law  is  not 
plainly  unconstitutional,  it  is  his  sole  duty  to  put  it  in  exe- 
cution. He  has  no  business  to  calculate  the  practicability 
or  impracticability  of  enforcing  his  decisions.  He  has  no 
rig-lit  to  be  appalled  at  the  number,  power;  or  violence  of 
offenders.  It  is  no  part  of  his  duty  to  look  at  consequences. 
He  has  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  go  straight  for- 
ward, according  to  law* 

In  a  monarchy,  the  throne  stands  behind  the  law,  with 
its  very  existence  staked  on  the  principle  so  vital  to  the  web 
fare  of  the  community,  that  the  law  shall  prevail.  Had  the 
throne  as  much  interest  in  having  good  laws,  as  it  has  in 
having  the  laws  executed,  much  less  could  be  said  against 
monarchy.  The  fault  of  monarchy  has  been  found  to  be, 
that  it  favors  unequal  laws,  exacts  the  few  over  the  many,* 
and  makes  the  good  of  the  people  the  secondary  object  of 
government.  Republicanism  makes  the  people  their  own 
fawgivers.  As  a  matter  of  course  their  laws  cannot  be  op- 
pressive to  the  many,  though  they  may  be  unjust  to  the  few.* 
The  chance  is  manifestly  in  favor  of  republican  laws. 
But  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  republic  can  carry  its 
laws  into  execution.  What  shall  stand  behind  the  law,  in 
place  of  the  throne  ?  What  tremendous  power  shall  pene- 
trate the  entire  community  witli  the  conviction,  that  "though 
hand  join  in  hand,"  offenders  shall  not  go  unpunished? 
There  is  nothing  out  of  the  people  themselves  that  can  do  it. 
Every  patriot  in  this  respect  must  act  the  part  of  a  king. 
He  must  feel  that  his  country  is  his  kingdom,  that  her  laws 
are  his  laws,  and  that  his  throne  stands  only  while  they  are 
obeyed.  He  should  regard  the  prostration  of  the  law  as  an" 
attack  upon  his  authority,  an  invasion  of  his  rights,  a  tri- 
umph over  his  power,  it  is  not  now  a  question  with  him 
whether  the  particular  law  be  wise  or  foolish,  just  or  unjust. 
The  fact  that  the  law  is  not  such  as  his  individual  judgment! 
approves,  does  not  abate  a  particle  the  indignation  he  feels 
that  it  should  be  trampled  upon.  Nor  does  it  matter  with 
him  what  was  the  object  which  the  violators  of  law  aimed  ta 
secure.  It  may  have  been  one  that  he  himself  would  have 
Voted  to  secure  by  law ;  he  feels,  therefore,  that  his  own  au- 

*  Wh*»n  a  republic  comprehends  within  its  pale  only  a  part  of  the  people  resi- 
dent within  its  geographical  limits,  its  laws  may  be  grievously  oppressive  to  th* 
many;  e.  g-  youth  Carolina. 
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ihority  has  been  outraged,  and  his  wishes  frustrated  by  a 
futile  attempt  to  secure  it  against  law.  He  is  jealous  for  the 
vital  principle  of  the  government  in  which  he  bears  a  part. 
He  knows  that  his  own  shoulders  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  decision,  whether  the  people  can  govern 
themselves.  Just  in  proportion  as  this  feeling  animates  the 
mass  of  the  community,  in  that  proportion  will  be  the  secu- 
rity of  our  institutions  and  our  rights. 

It  is  a  most  alarming  symptom  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  that  when  the  law  has  been  prostrated,  and  pros- 
trated in  the  way  of  all  the  most  dangerous  to  a  republic,  by 
popular  tumult,  and  when  the  rebuke  of  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple ought  to  have  been  heard  like  seven  thunders,  scarcely 
a  note  of  remonstrance  has  been  uttered.  The  most  shame- 
ful outrages  upon  law  have  even  been  excused,  because,  as 
was  said,  the  victims  of  illegal  violence  had  given  great  pro- 
vocation, and  were  yet  innocent  of  any  transgression  of 
law  — thus  there  was  a  necessity  that  the  people  should  take 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands— as  if  a  mob  of  two  or 
three  thousand  ruffians  were  the  people  ! 

But  dangerous  as  is  the  prevalence  of  mob-law  and 
"  lynch-law,"  and  the  impunity  with  which  they  are  almost 
every  where  practised,  there  is  still  another  step  in  the  down- 
ward road  to  anarchy.  And  it  has  remained  for  a  Missouri 
Judge,  very  appropriately  named  Lawless,  to  take  it  It  is 
one  tiling  to  let  mobs  escape  unpunished,  by  a  mere  empty 
show  of  authority,  and  another  to  proclaim  from  the  bench 
of  justice  the  principle,  that  mobs,  even  the  most  atrocious, 
are  not  to  be  punished.  It  is  one  thing  "  to  bear  the  sword 
in  vain,"  and  another  to  surrender  it  openly  to  murderers. 
It  is  one  tiling  for  a  mob  to  elude  the  sentence  of  the  court, 
and  quite  another  to  gain  the  sanction  of  the  court. 

The  doctrine  of  Judge  Lawless  is  the  more  important, 
because  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  received  and 
acted  upon,  as  indeed  it  has  been  practically  anticipated,  in 
more  than  half  of  this  nation,  as  good  law  !  The  rest  of 
the  world,  judging  from  our  practice,  will  consider  it  the  es- 
tablished principle  of  our  administration  of  justice ! — The 
exponent  of  our  morals  and  our  political  philosophy.  It 
will  cause  the  highest  rejoicing  among  the  enemies  of 
America  in  other  lands,  and  shut  the  mouths  of  her  friends 
in  shame  and  ffrief. 

V1 
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The  occasion  was  as  follows.  On  the  28th  of  April,  an 
ordinary  affray  occurred  between  two  sailors,  or  boatmen, 
hi  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  They  were  arrested  by  the  proper 
officers,  whereupon  a  mulatto  man,  named  Mcintosh,  inter- 
fered, and  occasioned  the  escape  of  the  prisoners.  He  was 
himself  taken  into  custody,  and  led  towards  the  jail.  On 
his  way,  he  inquired  of  the  officers  what  would  be  his  pun- 
ishment. The  officers  took  upon  themselves  the  responsi- 
bility of  replying,  that  it  would  be  at  least  five  years  im- 
prisonment* in  the  penitentiary.  Mcintosh  immediately 
drew  a  knife,  wounded  one  of  the  officers,  and  slew  the 
other.  His  flight  was  prevented,  and  he  was  safely  lodged 
in  prison  to  await  his  trial  for  the  murder.  A  mob,  however, 
was  soon  raised,  which  proceeded  to  the  prison,  forcibly  ef- 
fected an  entrance,  dragged  out  the  prisoner,  bound  him  by 
a  chain  to  a  locust  tree,  kindled  afire  around  him,  in  which 
after  an  agony  of  twenty  minutes  he  expired,  and  then  left 
his  cindered  corpse  to  be  pelted  with  stones  by  a  rabble  of 
boys! 

Some  of  the  Aldermen  of  the  city,  and  many  distinguish- 
ed citizens,  were  seen  actively  engaged  in  perpetrating  this 
horrid  piece  of  savagism.  The  feeble  remonstrances  of  the 
Sheriff,  and  a  few  others,  were  treated  with  contempt. 
There  was  not  the  least  show  of  resistance  on  tho  part  of 
the  civil  authorities. 

The  question  soon  arose,  whether  those  high-handed  mur- 
derers should  be  punished.  The  newspapers  of  St.  Louis 
had  strenuously  contended  that  the  act  of  the  murderers 
was  not  to  be  charged  upon  the  city.  The  response  was, 
We  shall  see  what  you  will  do  with  the  criminals.  In  this 
state  of  the  case,  it  became  necessary  for  the  grand  jury  of 
the  county  of  St.  Louis  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  The 
charge  which  they  received  from  Judge  Lawless,  and  by 
which  they  were  guided,  is  altogether  new,  we  apprehend, 
in  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try. He  thus  lays  down  the  doctrine  by  which  the  terrible 
sword  of  law  is  humbly  delivered  over  to  the  mob  ! 

"I  have  reflected  much  on  this  matter,  and  after  weighing 
"  all  the  considerations  that  present  themselves  as  bearing 
"  Upon  it,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state  my  opinion  to  be,  that, 

♦  Wc  have  heard  it  stated  that  they  replied  it  would  he  death. 
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"whether  the  Grand  Jury  shall  act  at  call,  depends  upon 
."  the  solution  of  this  preliminary  question,  namely,  whether 
"the  destruction  of  Mcintosh  was  the  act  of  the  cfew,'  or 
"  the  act  of  the  'many.' 

"  If  on  a  calm  view  of  the  circumstances  attending  this 
"transaction,  you  shall  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  perpetrated 
*>  by  a  definite,  and,  compared  to  the  population  of  St. 
"  Louis,  a  small  number  of  individuals,  separate  from  the 
"mass,  and  evidently  taking  upon  themsclve$,  as  contradis- 
^  tinguished  from  the  multitude,  the  responsibility  of  thp 
"  act,  my  opinion  is,  that  you  ought  to  indict  them  all  with- 
"  out  a  single  exception. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  destruction  of  the  murderer  of 
V  Hammond  was  the  act,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  many — of 
"the  multitude,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  those  words — not 
"the  act  of  numerable  and  ascertainable  malefactors,  but  of 
"  congregated  thousands,  seized  upon  and  impelled  by  that 
"mysterious,  metaphysical,  and  almost  electric  phrenzy, 
"which,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  has  hurried  on  the  infu- 
"  riated  multitude  to  deeds  of  death  and  destruction — then, 
<c  I  say,  act  not  at  all  in  the  matter — the  case  then  transcends 
"your  jurisdiction — it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  law." 

In  pursuance  of  this  charge,  the  Grand  Jury  came  to  the 
result,  that "  the  destruction  of  the  free  negro,  Mcintosh, 
"was  the  act  of  the  populace,  an  assemblage  of  several  thou- 
"  sand  persons,  for  which  five  or  ten  individuals  could  not 
"be  made  responsible;  so  far  from  it,  it  was  satisfactorily 
"  shown,  that  any  decided  opposition  to,  or  any  attempt  to 
"  prevent,  the  perpetration  of  the  act  by  that  number  of  per- 
"sons,  would  have  endangered  their  lives." 

In  all  this  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Judge  Lawless 
urges  that  the  act  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  was  not  crimi- 
nal. He  expressly  concedes  that  it  was  murder  in  the 
highest  degree  by  the  common  law,  and  "at  least,  in  the 
second  decree"  by  the  law  of  Missouri ;  that  if  the  authority 
to  punish  had  been  legal,  the  mode  was  outrageously  uncon- 
stitutional ;  that  though  the  criminality  of  Mcintosh  could 
not  afford  the  least  excuse  or  palliation,  yet  there  was  a 
chance  that  he  might  have  been  proved  innocent;*  he 
even  concedes  to  the  full  the  danger  of  the  precedent  to  the 

*  Till  proved  guilty,  lir  was  Ugoiiy  innocent. 
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liberties  of  the  country,  and  with  the  truth  upon  his  lips 
that tl  nothing  but  a  reasoned  obedience  to  the  constituted 
•<  authorities  and  to  the  law,. saves  this  land  from  desola- 
"  tion,"  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  murderers  as  il  the  peo- 
*:  pie  themselves — the  source  of  power — the  makers  of  the 
•'  law,"  over  whom  there  can  be  no  control !  He  calls  the 
bloodthirsty  and  hellish  rage  of  the  man  roasters,  a  lt  gene- 
rous excitement" ! !  He  would  have  the  Grand  Jury  under- 
stand that  they  were  overpowered  by  their  sympathy  for 
the  wretched  widow  and  orphans  of  the  murdered  Ham- 
mond. Had  this  been  true,  though  it  would  have  been  no 
reason  for  permitting  the  murderers  of  Mcintosh  to  escape, 
it  would  have  given  a  very  different  bearing  to  the  affair. 
There  would  have  been  far  less  danger  in  winking  at  the 
crime,  for  as  it  was  insulated  and  peculiar,  the  vio- 
lated law  might  have  recovered  from  its  deep  wound.  But 
it  was  not  true.  It  is  perfectly  incredible  that  a  sight  no 
more  unusual  in  the  streets  of  St.  Louis  than  that  of  bloody 
murder  and  widows'  tears,  could  have  excited  the  populace 
to  wrench  the  criminal  from  the  hands  of  justice,  where  he 
was  safely  lodged.  The  lawless  judge  himself,  in  this  very 
charge,  gives  abundant  evidence  of  a  different  cause.  Mc- 
intosh owed  the  mode  of  his  death  not  to  his  crime,  but  to 
his  complexion.  Though  the  case  had  not  the  remotest 
possible  connexion  with  abolitionism,  yet  the  Judge  has  no 
sooner  instructed  the  Grand  Jury  how  to  proceed  in  their 
inquiry,  than  he  endeavors  to  throw  the  responsibility  for 
Mcintosh's  crime  upon  the  abolitionists.  And  he  regrets 
the  vengeance  of  the  citizens,  because  it  had  prevented  the 
opportunity  of  throwing  the  blame  more  fully  upon  those 
"misguided  and  unprincipled  men."  Now,  was  the  judge 
the  first  to  make  this  discovery  ?  No ;  the  same  malice 
against  the  abolitionists  and  the  men  of  "negro-blood," 
which  bursts  forth  in  the  charge  of  Judge  Lawless,  rankled 
in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  and  developed  it- 
self in  the  flames  which  curled  about  the  body  of  the 
wretched  Mcintosh.  The  sufferer  writhing  in  his  hot 
chains,  and  drinking  the  wrath  of  that  demoniac  crew,  was 
not  a  man  suffering  for  the  murder  of  a  husband  and  a 
father,  he  was  a  negro  expiating  the  more  atrocious  crime  of 
raising  his  hand  against  a  white  man, — aye,  the  still  more 
atrocious  crime  of  belonging  to  a  race  which  the  friends  of 
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human  nature  are  endeavoring  to  lift  from  under  the  feel 
of  tyrants.  There  is  no  class  of  men  who  more  patiently 
wait  the  law's  delay  than  the  slaveholders,  when  a  white  of 
their  own  class  is  the  criminal.  But  when  a  poor  man  of 
"negro-blood," — though  copiously  diluted  with  the  best 
white  blood  of  Carolina — presumes  to  imitate  them,  and  act 
on  the  same  principle  of  violence,  which  with  them  is  al- 
most too  honorable  for  law  to  interfere  with,  the  law  is  too 
tardy  an  instrument  of  vengeance.  The  culprit  must  die 
on  the  spot  like  a  mad  beast.  He  must  suffer  not  only  for 
his  own  sins,  but  for  all  the  sins  of  his  white  friends.  A 
burnt  sacrifice  must  be  made  of  him,  to  intimidate  the  abo- 
litionists, and  appease  the  insulted  spirit  of  the  South. 

The  charge  of  Judge  Lawless,  then,  is  not  to  be  viewed 
as  a  mere  connivance  at  an  illegal,  though  generous  out- 
burst of  popular  sympathy.     It  is  a  traitorous  surrender  of 
the  last  shred  of  legal  protection  of  the  colored  man,  or  of 
any  of  his  friends,  at  the  South,  or  wherever  else  such  a 
decision  may  have  authority.     It  gives  the  solemn  sanction 
of  law  to  any  and  every  outrage  that  a  sufficiently  large 
mob  may  choose  to  perpetrate,  and  it  ]>oints  out  a  class  of 
suitable  victims.  It  was  the  business  of  the  Judge  to  charge 
the  Grand  Jury  to  find  indictments  against  the  perpetrators 
of  a  pro-slavery  murder.     What  does  he  do/     He  in  effect 
tells  the  Grand  Jury,  if  they  find  the  murder  to  have  been 
such, — to  have  been  the  fruit  of  that  madness  which  pervades 
the  South — to  leave  the  murderers  to  themselves,  and  tun 
their  attention  to  the  St.  Louis   Observer,  and  the  anti- 
slavery  publications  !     Here,  he  tells  them,  is  the  fons  ma- 
lorum.     He  is  satisfied  without  any  inquiry,  and  without 
directing  the  inquest  to  make  any,  that  Mcintosh  was  nn- 
der  "abolitionist  influence."     Docs  it  not  follow  from  this 
lawless  charge,  that  if  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  could  with 
impunity  burn  the  deluded  Mcintosh,  much  more  mijarht 
they  burn  with  impunity  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Lovejoy,  the  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Observer  ? 

This  charge  is  the  last  link  of  a  complete  demonstration, 
that  the  slaveholding  states  are  determined  to  persist  in  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
While  we  at  the  North  arc  nursing  the  Union,  and  framing 
all  sorts  of  anathemas  to  l)e  poured  upon  the  head  of  him 
who  shall  dare  impiously  to  ask  the  value  of  it,  the  slate- 
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holding  South,  in  one  phalanx,  is  trampling  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  that  Union,  and  haughtily  proclaiming  her  deter- 
mination to  continue  to  do  so.     When  our  fathers  entered 
into  the  union,  it  was  on  the  express  condition  that  the 
rights  of  the  citizen  should  be  every  where  under  the  shield 
ot  law.    The  citizens  of  each  state  were  to  be  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
states.     No  person  was  to  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law.     No  person  was  to  be 
punished  for  any  crime,  without  a  fair  trial  before  an  impar- 
tial jury,  without  having  full  information  of  the  charge 
brought  against  him,  nor  without  being  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him,  and  having  compulsory  process  for 
obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor.     The  people  were  to  be 
secure  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  and 
against  excessive,  cruel,  and  unusual  punishments.     Above 
ail,  every  citizen  was  to  enjoy  that  noblest  privilege  of  re- 
publicanism, Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
Now,  it  is  most  arrant  trifling  with  both  our  rights  and  our 
dignity,  to  pretend  that  these  conditions  have  not  every  one 
of  them,  by  the  slavcholding  states,  been  trampled  under 
foot.     There  is  not  a  country  upon  earth  where  a  man  has 
less  liberty  or  is  in  more  danger  of  brutal  and  arbitrary  pu- 
nishment, than  is  the  citizen  of  a  northern  state  in  the 
southern  half  of  this  republic  !     He  must  owe  his  safety  to 
an  unmanly  suppression  or  disavowal  of  every  correct  opi- 
nion in  regard  to  human  rights,  and  of  every  humane  feel- 
ing towards  the  victims  of  oppression  all  around  him.   If  he 
would  not  Ixj  physically  outraged  or  murdered,  by  a  now 
lawlessly  legalized  mob,  he  must  crawl  through  the  South 
on  the  hands  and  knees  of  his  moral  being.    It  is  notoriously 
true,  that  he  cannot  hope  to  enjoy  any  one  of  the  conditions 
stipulated  for  him  when  this  Union  was  formed.    And  what 
worse  can  be  said  of  the  vilest  tyranny  that  ever  existed  ? 
There  never  was  one  where  a  citizen  could  not  be  tolerably 
safe,  if  he  would  consent  to  crawl. 

Unhappily  there  is  no  need  of  our  adducing  facts  to  sub- 
stantiate this  charge.  They  are  fresh  in  the  memories  of  all. 
They  are  scattered  all  over  the  history  of  slavery.  They  are 
80  common  that  they  have  ceased  to  excite  attention.  It 
has  come  to  be  considered  a  settled  point  that  if  the  citizen 
of  a  northern  state  is  "  lynched"  at  the  South,  nobody  must 
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complain  about  it  lest  it  should  endanger  the  Union  !    Our 
fathers  threw  their  republicanism  into  joint  stock  with  the 
republicanism  of  the  South.      Whatever  may  have  been 
the  value  of  the  stock  originally  brought  in  by  the  southern 
partner,  it  has  long  since  become  a  negative  quantity,  and 
the  demand  is  that  our  part  shall  be  subjected  to  the  same 
process.  And  many  profess  to  be  astonished  that  there  should 
be  any  hesitation  to  comply  with  so  reasonable  a  request 
Law  has  not  always  reigned  at  the  North.     In  the  case  of 
the  Charlestown  convent  riot,  cited  by  Judge  Lawless,  there 
was,  as  we  have  no  disposition  to  deny,  a  most  gross  and 
shameful  delinquency ;  though  we  never  heard  that  the 
Judge  charged  the  Grand  Jury  not  to  find  indictments^ 
provided  the  mob  turned  out  to  have  been  composed  of  a 
considerable  portion   of  the  people  of  Charlestown.    But 
that  case  had  no  bearing  upon  the  great  compact  between 
the  North  and  the  South.    So  far  as  regards  that  compact, 
we  have  done  every  thing  that  we  agreed  to.     Up  to  this 
moment  the  rights  of  a  southern  citizen,  let  him  say  or 
print  what  he  will,  are  as  secure  at  the  North  as  those  of 
any  of  our  citizens.    Suppose  some  southern  desperado; 
induced  by  the  large  rewards  offered  for  the  principal  abo- 
litionists, had  murdered  one  of  them,  or  any  other  man,  in 
the  streets  of  Utica.     Would  he  have  been  wrested  from  the 
officers  of  justice  by  an  infuriated  mob  /     Would  he  have 
been  burnt  in  chains  ?    Would  a  northern  judge  have  then 
charged  the  grand  inquest  of  Oneida  county  to  inquire 
whether  the  diabolical  act  were  that  of  the  "  few,"  or  the 
"many,"  and  indict  accordingly?     Would  he  have  added 
that  the  crime  was,  no  doubt,  instigated  by  the  pro-slarerj 
editors,  and  recommend  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  for  a 
law  to  punish  them  ?     Most  certainly  nothing  like  this,  or 
any  part  of  it,  could  have  hap|>ened.     It  would  have  been 
out  of  all  character.     And,  be  it  observed,  we  have  sup- 
posed a  case   of  natural  and  obvious  connection  between 
the   criminal    provocation    and   the   policy   of  the  South, 
whereas  in  the  attack  of  the   mulatto   Mcintosh  upon  the 
deputy  Sheriff  Hammond,  first  in  behalf  of  some  quarrel- 
ling sailors  (whites  we  suppose*),  and  secondly,  to  save  him- 

*  None  of  the  account*  wc  have   hccii  designate  (he  color,  &u  they  doubtki* 
would  have  done  liad  it  been  other  than  white. 
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self  frtfin  a  punishment  which  he  considered  unjustly  severe, 
there  is  no  indication  at  all  of  any  abolition  influence,  save 
what  the  judge,  more  learned  than  lawful,  has  pleased  to 
fancy.  The  poor  wretch  professed  his  hostility  to  the  whole 
white  race — when  they  were  dragging  him  to  the  stake — 
he  sang  and  prayed  in  the  flames, — hence  the  judge  infers 
he  was  under  "  abolitionist  influence" ! ! — No.  We  repeat 
it,  nothing  like  this  has  been  done  or  ever  will  be  at  the 
North.  We  have  stood  to  the  bargain  to  the  letter.  But  the 
South  has  not.  She  has  violated  every  article  of  it  which 
she  pleased  to  fancy  was  likely,  if  kept,  to  interfere  with  her 
system  of  licensed  robbery,  lust,  and  murder.  And  now,- 
what  we  ask  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  North  is,  not  that 
they  should  tear  in  pieces,  and  scatter  to  the  winds  this  vio- 
lated, insulted  bond  of  Union ;  but  that  they  would  hav£ 
the  manhood  to  require  the  parties  of  the  other  part  to  go- 
vern themselves  by  the  terms  of  the  compact,  as  they  are 
expressed  on  the  face  of  the  Constitution  to  which  they  have 
fworn; 
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Triotort  the  facia  we  have  heretofore  grven  are  perfectly  conclusive  of  the  safety 
of  the  immediate  and  unqualified  emancipation  of  the  most  degraded  slaves,  and 
though  there  is  not  one  of  all  the  Reverend  Rabbies  who  preach  the  unfitness  of 
the  slaves  for  freedom,  that  dares  deny  one  syllable  of  theae  facts,  yet  we  deem  it 
our*  duty  to  give  '  line  upon  line/  We  have  just  received,  from  the  office  of  the 
London  Anti-Slavery  Society,  a  pamphlet  of  68  octavo  pages,  entitled  "  Stati- 
meittb  amo  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  working  of  the  laws  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  British  Colonies,  and  on  the  present  state  op  the  negro 
population,  March  1st,  1836."  This  pamphlet  contains  the  most  abundant  and 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  masters  have  availed  themselves  of  the  power  still 
indulged  to  them  in  the  apprentice  system,  to  abuse  their  former  slaves  to  such  an 
extent,  that  they  have  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  continuance  of  that  indulgence.  But 
that  to  which  we  wish  principally  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader,  is  the  good 
conduct  of  the  negro,  whether  fully  or  partly  emancipated. 

"  The  almost  universally  good  conduct  of  the  apprentices,  is  so  generally  known 
and  acknowledged,  as  to  render  it  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  on  the  subject  here, 
or  to  give  at  any  considerable  length,  documents  in  proof  of  it. 
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Their  excellent  and  praiseworthy  conduct  at  the  period  when  the  Emancipation 


class  of  planters  of  the  old  school  of  SLiverv,  have  expressed  themselves  satisfied 
with  their  general  conduct.  Governor*  and  Lieutenant-governors,  Bishops,  and 
the  Clergy  of  all  denominations,  military  commander*  and  civil  functionaries, 
have  coincided  in  adding  the  testimony  of  their  approbation.  This  will  be  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  the  few  extracts  which  follow. 

Jamaica. — Extract  qf  a  Despatch  from  the  Afarauis  of  Sligo,    Governor  0/ 
Jamaica,  to  Lord  GUnelg,  dated  list  June,  1835. 

The  following  ere  a  few  memoranda  respecting  Jamaica,  the  result  of  sosk 
consideration  and  observation,  combined  with  the  best  infoimation  thai  could  bs 
procured : — 

l.'Thc  quality  of  the  sugar  made  this  year  is  bona  fide  far  superior  to  what 
has  been  heretofore  made  by  night  work  on  the  majority  of  estates  in  this  ialaad. 

2.  There  ha*  been  by  far  less  stock  lost  in  this  years  crop  than  in  that  of  jae- 
cedin"  year*,  and  in  many  places,  it  has  been  taken  off  by  a  smaller  number. 

3.  The  stock  are,  generally  speaking,  in  much  better  condition  this  year,  than 
they  were  at  the  close  oi  any  former  year's  crop,  when  they  have  been  so  weak 
that  many  of  them  have  died  in  consequence. 

4.  That,  the  apprentices  generally  are  evidently  becoming  more  reconciled  to 
the  BVH'cm,  and  work  cheerfully  for  money  lore,  both  night  and  day,  and  thauhty 
are  becoming  better  behaved  every  day. 

5.  That,  they  may  be  expected  still  furtlter  to  improve,  aa  soon  as  they  bam 
to  fed  the  natural  impetus  of  education  and  religion,  and  as  they  get  rid  of  tW 
system  of  deceit  which  Slavery  occasioned,  in  order  to  save  them  from  oppres- 
sion* 

6.  Thar  several  estates  will  exceed  the  present  crop  in  the  next  year,  and  the 
majority  will  equal  it. 

7.  That  when  this  is  not  the  case,  it  can  be  traced  to  sufficient  causes,  inde- 
pendent of  the  loss  of  labor,  which  of  course  must  have  considerable  effect,  whes 
it  i*  recollected  that  on  mnny  estates  the  slaves  were  compelled  not  only  to  work 
day  and  night  as  long  as  nature  would  allow  of  it,  ami  in  vuch  manner  as  their 
bodily  endurance  would  permit,  for  the  six  week  days,  but  were  often  compelled  » 
pot  supar  011  the  Sunday. 

8.  That  a  manifest  supineness  has  been  exhibited  on  several  plantations,  by  the 
fact  that  the  next  year's  crons  are  often  estimated  at  much  more  than  thepreseat. 
I  know  of  several  individual  instances  of  persons  declining  to  put  in  plant  cansi 
last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  certainty,  by  anticipation,  which  they  felt  that 
the  crop  would  not  be  taken  off  at  all. 

9.  The  returns  I  send  home  herewith,  will  show  that  the  preparations  for  tar 
next  year's  crop  have  not  been  so  entirely  neglected  as  has  been  auecried. 

10.  That  "  the  new  system"  furnished  a  mos?  admirable  excuse  for  any  faflaw 
and  neglects  which  may  have  taken  place,  and  which  will  not  therefore  be  attri- 
buted to  their  real  eause. 

LL.  My  conviction  is,  that  in  many  instances,  the  opinions  of  individaab  a* 
much  more  favorable  as  to  future  prospects,  than  they  choose  to  allow,  and  Iff* 
f  t,  in  proof  of  it,  the  reluctance  which  has  been  shown  in  but  too  many  instance* 
to  my  getting  any  information  upon  the  subject. 

12.  That  the  overseerB  in  many,  I  will  fearlessly  soy,  very  many  initMic* 
have  not  given  hearty  co-operation  to  the  new  law,  feeling  themselves  shorn  sf 
all  their  beams  by  its  operation. 

13.  That  many  of  the  attorneys  and  managers  have  been  so  loud  in  their  as- 
sertions of  the  failure  of  the  system,  that  they  are  now  unwilling  to  admit  the 
errors  of  their  opinions. 

The  first  prophecy  was,  blood  and  destruction  on  the  first  of  August :  in  aw- 
they  were  wrong.  The  second,  that  this  scene  would  take  place  at  Chrietnav 
aa  it  had  not  taken  place  in  August :  in  this  they  were  wrong.  The  third  tail 
the  apprentices  would  not  work  for  wages :  in  this  they  were  wrong  aa  I  !■** 
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-of  no  instance  where  the  usual  wages  were  offered,  and  where  they  were  refused* 
The  fourth  was,  that  this  crop  could  not  be  taken  off:  in  this  they  were  wrong, 
as  it  has  been  taken  off  in  many  places  much  earlier  than  usual ;  and  if  pro- 
tracted in  others,  it  has  been  as  much  from  the  weather  and  the  refusal  tojjnve 
-wages  in  many  instances,  as  from  any  other  cause  affecting  the  success  of  the 
new  system. 

14.  Having  been  driven  from  all  these  points,  they  have  now  created  for  them- 
selves a  fresh  object  of  terror,  namely,  the  next  year's  crop.  On  this  point  I 
have  had  some  doubts  myself  all  along,  and  therefore  send  the  information  I  have 
received,  in  order  that  judgment  may  be  given  by  others.  I  freely  confess,  that 
the  report  is,  on  the  whole,  much  more  favorable  than  I  ever  expected. 

15.  That  the  manufacture  and  cultivation  of  sugar  has  been  conducted  on  the 
most  antiquated  system  possible,  and  has  received  the  least  possible  assistance 
from  the  modern  improvements  in  machinery.  The  plough  is  hardly  ever  used ; 
where  adopted  this  year  from  necessity,  it  has  answered  completely.  The  cattle 
mills,  which  are  so  general,  must  be  abandoned,  as  they  work  so  very  slowly 
that  they  cannot  meet  the  diminished  hours  of  labor  of  the  field  gangs. 

16.  That  the  ginger,  arrow-root,  and  coffee  plantations,  arc  as  flourishing  as 
ever  they  were  known  to  be. 

17.  That  the  negroes  will  improve,  because  they  have  done  so  since  the  first 
of  August,  gradually  but  certainly,  in  all  parts  where  severity  has  not  been  prac- 
tised. 

18.  That  ihev  have  had  very  little  encouragement  from  many  of  the  managers. 

19.  That  is  the  whole  of  the  early  part,  the  number  of  Special  Magistrates  was 
cuite  insufficient,  and  this  affects  them  more  than  might  be  at  first  imagined,  as 
they  shew  unlimited  confidence  in  those,  (the  great  majority,  1  am  proud  to  say) 
who  treat  them  with  true  kindness. 

20.  That  they  passed  their  holidays  at  Christmas  in  an  unusually  orderly  man- 
ner, and  that  there  was,  literally  speaking,  I  verily  believe,  not  twenty  absentees 
from  their  labor  on  the  29th  of  December,  and  that  they  worked  on  New- Year's 
day  without  a  murmur. 

21.  That  there  has  been  as  yet  no  increase  of  religious  instruction  or  education, 
and  very  little  of  good  example.  That  the  crop  this  year  has  been  taken  off  with- 
out a  single  instance  of  resistance,  and  of  a  superior  quality  to  that  heretofore 
•Bade. 

22.  That  there  has  been  less  stock  lost  this  year  than  usual. 

23.  That  they  have  in  most  instances  worked  cheerfully,  day  and  night  (when 
allnwed  to  do  so  by  night),  for  hire,  on  five  days  of  the  week. 

24.  That  they  now  dig  cane  holes  in  many  parts  of  the  island  at  one  half-penny 
per  hill,  earning  a  dollar  a-day,  often  digging  160  in  a  day,  when  seventy  to  eighty 
was  their  task  during  Slavery. 

26.  That  several  planters  reluctantly  confess,  that  more  work  has  been  done 
this  year  than  the  fast,  and  that  many  objections  have  been  made  to  my  com- 
paring this  year's  work  to  the  last,  because  it  was  notorious  they  did  not  work 
ml  all  last  year. 

26.  That  the  amount  of  this  year's  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  attributed  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  last  year  of  slavery,  as  has  been  asserted.  That  every  one  confesses 
that  things  are  going  on,  though  not  at  all  well,  much  better  than  they  expected. 

27.  That  there  has  been  a  singular  want  of  uniformity  in  the  administration  of 
the  law,  which  was  not  and  could  not  be  got  over,  till  after  some  months'  expe- 
rience of  it. 

28.  That  there  has  been  a  great  variance  in  their  allowances,  indulgences,  and 
rates  of  payment. 

29.  That  many  have  not  been  paid  at  all,  but  have  been  persuaded  by  the  ma- 
nagers to  give  additional  labor  for  their  old  allowances. 

90.  That  the  planters  looked  upon  the  Specials  with  great  jealousy ;  and  it 
'as  a  struggle  at  first,  in  many  places,  to  maintain  as  many  of  their  old  rights 
I  possible. 

31.  That  many  planters  have  openly  and  loudly  expressed  their  conviction,  that 
the  plan  must  be  a  perfect  failure. 
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32.  That  many  of  the  managers,  though,  thank  God,  not  all,  still  maintain  their 
JQrmer  habits  towards  them,  as  far  as  the  law  allows  them. 

33.  That  there  has  been  little  time  for  the  apprentices  to  reconcile  their  feeljngf 
to  their  former  oppressors. 

When  all  these  things  are  recollected,  and  it  is  seen  that  under  all  these  disad- 
vantages they  have  behaved  so  well,  and  shewn  such  improvement,  may  it  sot 
naturally  be  inferred,  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  progressive  amendment  7 

Thus  much  for  the  conduct  of  the  apprentices.  What  now  has  been  that  of  the 
whites?  Of  some  of  the  managers  I  cannot  speak  too  highly;  but  then  they 
have  reaped  the  fruit  of  their  wisdom  in  the  remarkable  success  which  has  at- 
tended their  efforts.  A  reference  to  the  reports,  will  show  what  success  has 
attended  the  efforts  of  some,  and  how  deplorable  is  the  state  of  some  of  the  pro- 
perties under  the  managsment  of  others,  though  enjoying  precisely  similar  ad- 
vantages. 

On  the  whole,  I  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  perfect  success  of  the  new  system 
during  the  continuance  of  the  apprenticeship,  depends  entirely  on  the  conduct  of 
the  white  people,  and  thai  {fit fads,  on  them  will  rest  the  entire  blame, 

(Signed)  Sue©. 

At  our  last  advices  from  London,  an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  appreuticr 
ship  system  was  going  on  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Dc. 
Madden,  who  brought  the  intelligence,  was  the  first  witness  examined.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  inquiry,  if  it  does  no  more,  will  result  in  shortening  the  appno- 
jiceship.  Dr.  Madden  has  proceeded  to  Cuba  as  an  agent  of  tfye  British  govsny 
raenl  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 


STATISTICS  OF  SLAVERV. 

Thb  following  valuable  letter  from  John  Fauces,  Esq.  was  only  reserved  hm 
appearing  in  the  last  number,  in  the  hope  that  the  Editor  would  be  able  to  brssj 
it  out  in  connection  with  other  important  statistics.  But  up  to  this  day  the  pre* 
sure  of  other  matters  has  prevented  any  further  attention  to  the  subject.  Con- 
tributions from  the  pen  of  the  accomplished  historian  of  New  Hampshire  will 
always  be  welcome  to  our  pages. 

Concord,  N.  H.  1st  February,  IK 
Paorsssoa  E.  Wbjght, 

Dear  Sir,— My  object  in  writing  at  this  time  is  to  furnish  you  with  some  ad- 
ditional statistics,  and  to  correct  one  or  two  slight  errors  on  the  3d  pass  of  the 
cover  [of  No.  2.]  First,  I  will  present  you  with  the  number  of  people  of  color  ■ 
New  England  at  different  periods  before  the 'first  U.  States1  Census  was  tab*, 
which  J  derive  from  authentic  sources. 

In  New  Hampshire. 

1730 200 

1761 4        500 

1775 659 

From  Holmes'  Annals,  Vol.  II.  p.  540,  it  appears  that  there  were  in  1761, « 

New  Hampshire,  278  ratable  polls  of  blacks.    There  were  102  in  Portsmos" 

alone. 

In  Massachusetts. 
1763 82M 
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In  Connecticut. 

I75o  .......  35B7 

1763 4500 

1774 6464 

1782 5900 

The  very  gradual  increase  of  the  people  of  color  in  New  England  is  observable 
a*  appears  from  the  following. 

Maine.  N.  H.  Vt.  Mass.  R.  I.  Conn.  Total. 

1790           538           788  271  5463  4355  5572  16,987 

1800           818           860  557  6452  3684  6281  18,652 

1810          969           970  750  6737  3717  6763  19.900 

1820           929           786  918  6740  3602  7967  20,942 

1830         1192          607  88  7049  3578  8072  21,379 

The  above  includes  the  Slaves. 

In  1830,  there  were  in  Now  England  81  colored  persons  who  were  101  years  old 
and  upwards.  The  number  of  whites  at  the  same  time  was  35.  Of  the  colored 
population  therefore,  there  were  living,  of  100  years  and  upwards,  1  to  every  263, 
while  of  the  white  population  there  was  only  1  to  55,235.  In  New  Hampshire 
there  were  at  that  tunc  3  colored  persons  of  100  years  and  upwards,  and  10  whites. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  colored  persons  in  this  State  who  have  died  at  the 
age  of  more  than  a  century.  The  namea,  of  but  few  have  been  preserved,  as  it 
was  formerly  thought  of  very  little  consequence  to  publish  the  deaths  of  such 
persons.  In  1816,  there  died  at  Nottingham,  Zene,  a  colored  person,  said  to  be 
101 ;  in  Canterbury.  Deborah,  aged  102,  died  the  same  year.  In  1818;  Corydon 
died  in  Exeter,  aged  100.  In  October.  1823,  there  was  living  in  Portsmouth,  a 
woman  of  color,  whose  name  was  Molly  Miles,  whose  birth  was  recorded  in  toe 
parish  records  of  Kittery  as  occurring  in  May,  1719. 

The  errors  on  the  cover  to  which  I  alluded,  respect  the  time  slavery  was  abol- 
ished in  Vermont  and  this  State.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  Vermont  that  it  was  the 
first  State  to  abolish  slavery,  and  Iwill  copy  from  their  Constitution,  adopted  in 
convention  at  Windsor,  2d  July,  1/  <7,  that  section  by  wheh  they  expressly  and 
totally  excluded  slavery  from  their  government.  I  hope  to  see  in  the  Magazine, 
(attracts  from  laws  and  constitutions,  showing  the  time  and  manner  it  was  abol- 
ished in  each  of  the  free  States,  or  at  least  the  New  England  States.  To  the 
extract 

M  That  all  men  are  born  equally  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  natural, 
inherent,  and  unalienable  rights,  among  which  are  the  enjoying  and  defending 
life  and  liberty ;  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting  property,  and  in  pursuing 
and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety.  Therefore,  no  male  person,  born  in  this 
country,  or  brought  from  over  sea,  ought  to  be  holden  by  law,  to  serve  any  person, 
as  a  servant,  slave,  or  apprentice,  after  he  arrives  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
nor  female,  in  like  manner,  after  she  arrives  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  unless 
4hey  are  bound  by  their  own  consent,  after  they  arrive  to  such  age,  or  bound  by 
law,  for  the  payment  of  debts,  damages,  fines,  costs,  oi  the  like.11  Declaration  qf 
RighU,  Chap.  I.  sec.  1. 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  slavery  was  virtually  abolished  in  Vermont  in  1777, 

at  in  1793.    In  New  Hampshire,  it  was  abolished  by  the  Constitution  which  was 

adopted  in  1783,  and  went  into  effect  in  June,  1784.    In  1792,  the  Constitution  was 


amended,  but  there  were  no  alterations  of  those  articles  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
which  affected  the  "  natural,  essential,  and  inherent  rights"  of  "all  men."  The 
date,  therefore,  of  the  abolishing  of  slavery  in  New  Hampshire  should  be  1784. 

I  trust  you  will  excuse  the  few  facts  and  corrections  which  I  have  given,— and 
jrhich  are  communicated  with  the  hope  that  they  may  at  some  time  be  of  use. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  friend  and 

fellow  laborer  in  the  cause 

of  equal  rights, 

JOHN  FARMER. 
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NOTICES  OP  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

u  Thb  Tbial  of  Reuben  Cbandall,  M.  D.,  charged  vith  publishing  sedition 
libels,  by  circulating  the  publications  of  the  Amebicaw  Anti- Slaves  y  Socirrr. 
Before  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  held  at  Washington,  is 
April,  1836,  occupying  the  court  the  period  of  ten  days,  New-York,  H.  R.  Pia> 
cy,  7  Theatre  Alley,  1836."    pp.  62. 

This  prosecution  was  brought  under  the  common  law,  and  the  indicimentrt 
forth  that  the  accused  was  guilty  of  publishing  "  malicious  and  wicked  fibem, 
with  the  intent  to  excite  sedition  and  insurrection  among  the  slaves  and  free  co- 
loured people  of  the  District.11  The  three  counts  replied  upon  give  the  UbeUoa 
matter,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  contain  nothing  which  either  posses** 
more  adaptation  or  argues  more  intention  to  excite  sedition  and  insurreetiet 
among  the  slaves  than  does  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  We  have,  thai 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  criminal  prosecution  in  the  city  of  WABHiwrrar, 
•gainst  a  publisher  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence !  And  how  does  tat, 
accused  escape  punishment  7  By  the  inability  of  the  public  prosecutor  to  show 
that  he  had  ever  put  in  circulation  more  than  a  single  copy  of  the  seditious  bill  «f 
rights,  and  that  to  an  individual  who  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  would  make  ■ 
improper  use  of  it !  But  what  if  he  had  published  1  What  if  ho  had  gives  k» 
publications,  as  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  District? 
His  liberty  or  his  life  would  have  been  the  forfeit !  There  can  be  no  doubt  fro" 
this  trial  that  the  court  held  the  matter  charged  to  be  libellous,  and  the  amoettcf 
it  is  that  in  the  District  of  Columbia  the  Declaration  of  Independence  is  libellam 
provided  the  publisher  believes  in  it  Selling  a  freeman  for  his  jail  fee*,'*  v 
libel— that  has  no  tendency  to  "  excite  sedition  and  insurrection/1  but  to  psbfiaS 
the  truth  about  it,  or  make  a  picture  of  it,— that  is  a  gross  libel— a  high  erisa 
and  misdemeanor. 

We  hope  the  public  will  remember  that  Dr.  Crandall  lay  in  jail  eight  months, 
in  the  Federal  City,  and  was  brought  in  jeopardy  of  his  life  for  holding  the  sari- 
ments  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  lending  a  publication  which  sis* 
to  enforce  them.  He  has  suffered  great  losses  and  the  sale  of  his  pamphlet  objbi 
to  some  extent  to  remunerate  him. 

"  Sonos  op  the  Fbee,  and  Hymns  of  Christian  Freedom :  *  Suited  to  SB* 
as  visit  at  the  shrine  of  Serious  Liberty.'— Percival.  Boston  :  Isaac  Kaia> 
Washington  Street,  1836."    pp.  22a 

"The  devoted  friends  of  Freedom,  every  where,"  are  under  great  obligation^ 
they  did  but  know  it,  to  the  talented  compiler  of  this  little  book,  Mrs.  IT*. 
Chapman,  nor  can  they  neglect  without  great  ingratitude  the  laborious,  fctrks) 
and  indefatigable  printer  and  publisher  who  has  taken  the  beat  care  that  good  pa, 
etry  should  not  be  spoiled  with  bad  type.  Yet  both  as  an  abolitionist  and  aeririe 
we  could  wish  the  book  of  a  more  pocketable  size.  It  certainly  contains  a  food 
pocket-full  of  Lyrics  which  to  us  are  the  most  spirit-stirring  in  the  language,** 
the  bulk  of  these  is,  we  think,  inconveniently  increased  by  others,  wliich,  thoof) 
they  may  have  on  the  wedding-garment  of  poetry,  are  rather  dull  guests  in  as* 
company.  To  two  of  the  hymns  we  have  a  more  decided  objection.  We  can* 
but  think  that  Montgomery  did  justice  neither  to  himself  nor  his  subject  when  a? 
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holding  South,  in  one  phalanx,  is  trampling  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  that  Union,  and  haughtily  proclaiming  her  deter- 
mination to  continue  to  do  so.  When  our  fathers  entered 
into  the  union,  it  was  on  the  express  condition  that  the 
rights  of  the  citizen  should  be  every  where  under  the  shield 
of  law.  The  citizens  of  each  state  were  to  be  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
states.  No  person  was  to  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  No  person  was  to  be 
punished  for  any  crime,  without  a  fair  trial  before  on  impar- 
tial jury,  without  having  full  information  of  the  charge 
brought  against  him,  nor  without  being  confronted  with  the 
witnesses  against  him,  and  having  compulsory  process  for 
obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor.  The  people  were  to  be 
secure   against  unreasonable   searches  and  seizures,  and 

r'nst  excessive,  cruel,  and  unusual  punishments.  Above 
,  every  citizen  was  to  enjoy  that  noblest  privilege  of  re- 
publicanism, Freedom  ov  speech  and  of  the  press. 
Now,  it  is  most  arrant  trifling  with  both  our  rights  and  our 
dignity,  to  pretend  that  these  conditions  have  not  every  one 
ot  them,  by  the  staveholding  states,  been  trampled  under 
foot.  There  is  not  a  country  upon  earth  where  a  man  has 
less  liberty  or  is  in  more  danger  of  brutal  and  arbitrary  pu- 
nishment, than  is  the  citizen  of  a  northern  state  in  the 
southern  half  of  this  republic  !  lie  must  owe  his  safety  to 
an  unmanly  suppression  or  disavowal  of  every  correct  opi- 
nion in  regard  to  human  rights,  and  of  every  humane  feel- 
ing towards  the  victims  of  oppression  all  around  him.  If  he 
would  not  lw  physically  outraged  or  murdered,  by  a  now 
lawlessly  legalized  mob,  he  must  crawl  through  the  South 
on  the  hands  and  knees  of  his  moral  being.  It  is  notoriously 
true,  that  he  cannot  hope  to  enjoy  any  one  of  the  conditions 
stipulated  for  him  when  this  Union  was  formed.  And  what 
worse  can  be  said  of  the  vilest  tyranny  that  ever  existed? 
There  never  was  one  where  a  citizen  could  not  be  tolerably 
nfe,  if  he  would  consent  to  crawl. 

Unhappily  there  is  no  need  of  our  adducing  facts  to  sub- 
Hantiate  this  charge.  They  are  fresh  in  the  memories  of  all. 
They  are  scattered  all  over  the  history  of  slavery.  They  are 
to  common  that  they  have  ceased  to  excite  attention.  It 
hw  come  to  be  considered  a  settled  point  that  if  the  citizen 
of  a  northern  state  is  "lynched  "at  the  South,  nobody  must 
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Ahti-Slaveey. — 100  new  Societies  have  been  added  to  the  list  during  the  la* 
quarter.  The  State  Society  of  Ohio  celebrated  iis  anniversary  on  the  27th  of 
April  in  a  noble  spirit.  It  resolved  to  raise  $10,000  during  the  year,  #4,500  of  which 
was  pledged  on  the  spot  The  American  Society  had  a  most  animating  anniver- 
sary in  New- York  on  the  10th  May.  It  will  endeavor  to  raise  $60,000  during  the 
year.  The  subscriptions  amounted  to  $21,000.  The  New  England  Convention 
met  in  Boston  on  the  24th  May— a  multitudinous,  high-souled,  never  tiring  assem- 
bly of  fearless  men  and  wdmen.  Subscriptions  were  made  to  the  amount  of 
about  $7,000.  The  hardy  yeomanry  of  New  Hampshire  celebrated  their  stale 
anniversary  on  the  2d  of  June  and  subscribed  more  than  $1,200  to  help  forward  the 
good  cause.  Abolitionism  has  more  than  doubled,  in  one  year,  under  the  'death 
blows'  of  its  enemies. 

Fan  State  Legislation.— Maine,  Connecticut,  New- York  and  Oh»  haw 
resolutionized  the  spirit  of  Anti-Slavery  to  hold  its  peace*  Massactasatti 
had  a  set  of  Anti- Abolition  resolutions  reported  for  adoption,  and  Rhode  Island  I 
gag  law.  Both  were  indefinitely  postponed.  In  the  one  case  the  abolioooitt 
were  heard  and  their  opponents  were  glad  to  retreat  in  silence ;  in  the  other,  thrj 
were  invited  to  plead  their  cause,  but  when  the  day  came,  the  advocates  of  gif 
law  threw  down  their  "  bill"  and  ran.  The  Committee  to  whom  the  subject  vu 
referred  in  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  brought  in  a  report  worthy  of  freedon. 
They  asserted  the  right,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  to  discuss  slavery  and  ID 
endeavor  to  abolish  it  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  There  was,  of  coune,  pa* 
slavery  enough  in  the  legislature  to  postpone  this  report.  In  the  mean  lime  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ruminate  upon  it 

Coxgeessional. — The  Post  Office  censorship  bill  passed  to  its  third  reading 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice  Presidenr,  but  was  finally  lost  by  u  majority  of  S 
to  19.  The  grand  sedative  movement,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the 
head  of  which  Mr.  Pinckney  of  South  Carolina  was  placed,  has  resulted  in  a  re- 
lation of  the  Constitution,  by  which  the  right  of  petition  is  prostrated* 

Askaxsas — Has  come  into  this  Union  with  a  mill-stone  around  her  bscL 
Her  constitution  forbids  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  crime  was  command 
silently.  The  representatives  of  the  people  were  made  scumble  that  a  slaveholder 
sat  in  the  Speaker's  chair.  Ex»President  Adams  had  the  floor,  the  question  baa? 
before  the  House  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Little  did  it  avail  liim,  for  even  eft* 
fairly  recognizing  his  right  to  the  floor,  the  Speaker  permitted  the  gag  of  the 
"  previous  question"  to  be  applied,  and  was  sustained  by  the  House ! ! 

Texas.— The  victory  of  Houston,  has  rejoiced  this  nation  as  tlie  bullock  » 
rejoiced  at  the  corn  which  tolos  him  to  the  slaughter-house.  If  we  think  thai 
Mexico  and  the  free  nations  will  let  their  swords  iK'acefully  rust  in  their  soh- 
bards  while  we  are  making  six  slave  states  on  the  soil  of  a  sister  republic,  it  * 
only  another  proof  how  blind  God  can  make  a  people  whom  He  pleases  to 
punish. 
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FOREIGN    INTEIXIOENCK. 


of  no  instance  when  the  usual  wages  were  offered,  and  where  they  were  refilled. 
The  fourth  was,  that  this  crop  could  not  be  taken  off:  in  this  they  went  wrong, 
u  H  ha*  been  taken  oil'  in  many  plicoi  much  earber  than  ureal  j  and  if  pro- 
tracted in  others,  ii  has  been  al  much  from  ihe  weather,  and  the  refusal  to  give 
wage*  in  many  instance!,  aa  from  any  other  cauaa  affecting  (he  luccew  of  the 


14.  Having  been  driven  front  ill  these  pointa,  they  have  now  created  for  them- 
«el*ea  a  fresh  object  of  terror,  namely,  the  next  year's  crop.  On  this  point  I 
dale  had  some  doubts  myself  all  along,  and  therefore  Mod  the  inform  si  ion  1  have 
received,  in  order  that  judgment  may  be  given  by  other*.  I  freely  confess,  that 
the  report  is,  on  the  whole,  much  more  favorable  than  1  ever  expected. 

15.  That  the  manufacture  and  cultivation  of  sugar  hai  been  conducted  on  the 
most  antiquated  system  possible,  and  haa  reonived  the  least  possible  assistance 
from  the  modern  improvements  in  machinery.  The  plough  is  hardly  ever  used ; 
when  adopted  thil  year  from  necessity,  it  has  answered  completely.  The  cattle 
mills,  which  are  so  general,  must  be  abandoned,  as  they  work  so  very  slowly 
that  they  cannot  meet  the  diminished  hours  of  labor  of  the  field  gangs. 

18.  That  the  ginger,  arrow-root,  and  coffee  plantations,  are  as  flourishing  aa 
ever  they  were  known  to  be. 

IT.  That  the  negroes  will  improve,  because  they  hare  done  so  since  the  first 
of  August,  gradually  but  certainly,  in  all  parts  where  severity  haa  not  been  prac- 
tised. 

IS.  Thsttuev  have  hag  very  little  encouragement  from  many  of  the  managers. 

19.  Thai  i*  (he  whole  of  the  early  part,  the  number  of  Special  Magistrates  was 

Sle  insufficient,  and  thil  affects  them  more  than  might  be  at  first  imagined,  aa 
y  shew  unlimited  confidence  in  those,  (the  great  majority,  I  *m  proud  to  say) 
who  treat  thsm  with  true  kindness. 

SO.  That  they  passed  their  holidays  at  Christmas  in  an  unusually  orderly  man- 
ner, and  that  there  was,  literally  speaking,  1  verily  believe,  not  twenty  absentees 
from  their  labor  on  the  29th  of  December,  and  that  they  worked  on  New- Year's 
day  without  a  murmur. 

21.  That  there  baa  been  as  yet  no  increase  of  religious  instruction  or  education, 
and  very  little  of  good  example.  That  the  crop  this  year  has  been  taken  off  with- 
out a  single  instance  of  resilience,  and  of  a  superior  quality  to  that  heretofore 
aside. 

22.  Thai  there  haa  been  less  stock  lost  this  year  than  usual. 

23.  That  they  have  in  most  instances  worked  cheerfully,  day  and  night  {when 
allowed  to  do  so  by  night),  for  hire,  on  five  days  of  the  week. 

24.  That  they  now  dig  cane  holes  in  many  carta  of  the  island  at  one  half  penny 
per  hill,  earning  a  dollar  a-dey,  often  digging  160  in  a  day,  when  seventy  to  eighty 
was  their  task  during  Slavery. 

SS.  That  several  planters  reluctantly  confess,  that  more  work  haa  been  done 
this  year  than  the  fast,  and  that  many  objections  have  been  made  to  my  com- 
paring this  year's  work  to  ths  last,  because  it  was  notorious  they  did  not  work 

26.  That  the  amount  of  this  year's  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  attributed  to 
■'■'    '  '  '  '      '         isserted.   That  every  one  e 

—  _...„ (.-■!,  - --.,- -. I,  much  better  than  they  expected. 

27.  Thai  there  has  been  a  singular  want  of  uniformity  in  the  adminietralion  of 
the  law,  which  was  not  and  could  not  be  got  over,  till  alter  some  months'  expe- 

tB.  That  there  has  been  a  great  variance  in  their  allowances,  indulgences,  and 
rataa  ofaaymanL 
V.  That  many  have  not  been  paid  at  all,  but  have  been  persuaded  by  the  ma- 
.  oknti  to  give  additional  labor  for  their  old  allowances. 

Sl  TTist  the  planters  looked  upon  the  Specials  with  great  jealousy ;  and  it 
«<•  a  struggle  at  firat,  in  many  places,  to  maintain  aa  many  of  their  old  rights 
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Rev.  Stephen  Peet,  of  Euclid,  Ohio,  said  he  felt 
great  satisfaction  in  seconding  the  motion. 

Rev.  Amos  A.  Phelps,  of  Boston,  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  foreign  slave-trading  has  been  justly  decreed  by 
civilized  nations  to  be  piracy,  slave-holding  is  a  sin  of  no  less  atrocity ;  and 
that,  existing  as  it  does  in  our  country,  it  brings  the  Declaration  of  Americas. 
Independence  and  our  republican  institutions  into  contempt,  and  gives  just  oc- 
casion to  apprehend  the  judgments  of  a  righteous  God,  if  it  be  not  speedily  abo- 
lished. 

This  resolution,  said  Mr.  P.,  it  will  be  perceived,  takes  very  high  ground.  Bat 
it  takes  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  calumniating  those  who  are  more  immediately 
concerned  in  slavery.  I  know  that  there  are  many  who  are  very  noble  men  in 
tther  respects,  whom  we  consider  very  guilty  in  this.  Nor  is  it  because  we,  nos> 
slave-holders,  are  innocent  in  regard  to  our  colored  brethren.  But  we  take  this 
ground,  because  it  is  the  only  true  ground  to  take,  and  because  it  presents  us  lbs 
only  efficient  principle  of  reform.  Wc  are  told  we  should  press  considerations  of 
interest,  we  must  make  it  plain  to  the  slave-holder  that  it  is  for  his  interest  to 
emancipate  his  slaves.  But  mere  interest  can  never  carry  on  a  moral  reform. 
Ton  may  go  to  the  profligate  man,  and  tell  him  it  is  for  his  interest  to  re- 
form, and  he  will  be  a  profligate  still.  So  with  the  slave-holder.  You  must 
reach  his  conscience ;  and  in  order  to  this,  you  must  tell  him  the  plain  truth  ii 
regard  to  the  moral  character  of  his  conduct. 

The  resolution  puts  slave-holding  and  slave  trading  on  the  same  footing  of  guilt. 
We  make  no  difference,  for  these  reasons : 

1.  All  slave-trading  is  the  legitimate  result  of  slave-holding.  It  is  one  of  the 
moot  obvious  of  principles,  that  where  there  is  no  market  there  will  be  no  trade; 
if  no  demand,  then  no  supply.  The  history  of  the  African  slave  trade  shows 
that  it  is  the  child  of  slavery.  The  natives  of  the  West  India  islands  were  tub. 
jeeted  to  a  servitude  so  severe  as  to  destroy  the  race ;  and  the  Africans  were 
enslaved  in  order  to  save  the  natives  from  entire  extinction. 

9.  All  the  reasons  which  decide  the  African  slave-trade  to  be  piracy,  no 
equally  valid  to  prove  that  slave-holding  is  a  crime  of  the  same  character.  What 
is  piracy  ?  The  dictionaries  define  it  to  be,  "  the  act  of  taking  property  on  the 
high  seas  without  authority."  It  is  on  the  sea  what  robbery  is  on  the  laeJ. 
What  then  is  it  that  constitutes  the  African  slave  trade  piracy  ?  It  is  not  fituaf 
out  ships  to  Africa.  That  is  lawful.  Nor  is  it  transporting  100  or  1000  persoat 
■cross  the  ocean.  That  is  lawful.  Nor  that  they  are  subjected  to  hardship  ami 
■offering  in  the  middle  passage.  That  might  be  by  the  dispensation  of  Heaves. 
Dr  if  you  say  cruelty  is  the  test,  then  I  can  prove  that  slave-holding  is  equally 
piracy. 

Mr.  P.  then  alluded  to  the  recent  occurrence  at  New-Orleans.  He  alsomsa- 
ttoned  the  case  of  a  man  named  Smith,  a  constable  of  Alexandria,  D.  C,  who, 
having  arrested  a  colored  man  for  debt,  incautiously  took  him  over  the  Virgisii 
line,  and  when  the  man  said  he  was  now  out  of  his  jurisdiction,  the  enraged  con- 
stable drew  a  knife  and  literally  cut  out  his  heart.  There  was  indeed  ■  _ 
•xcTtement  at  the  moment,  the  man  was  tried,  and  it  waa  fnimri  ncuo— i  ■  m 
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tide,  were  dried  up ;  compassion  was  deadened,  and  the  heart  was  steeled  by 
repeated  scenes  of  cruelty  and  oft  taught  lessons  of  the  colored  man's  inferiority. 

What  I  shall  say  is  the  result  either  of  experience  or  of  personal  observation. 

Abolition  principles  do  take  strong  hold  of  the  conscience  and  of  interest  too. 
Permit  me  to  say,  sir,  I  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Colonization- 
Society.  I  contributed  to  its  funds,  and  eulogised  its  measures;  and  now,  though 
I  would  not  leave  my  path  to  attack  this  institution,  yet  duty  bids  me  state, 
solemnly  and  deliberately,  that  its  direct  influence  upon  my  mind  was  to  lessen  my 
conviction  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  und  to  deepen  and  sanctify  my  prejudice  against 
the  colored  race. 

Bat,  sir,  far  otherwise  with  abolition.  Within  a  few  months'  residence  tt 
Lane  Semiary,  and  by  means  of  a  discussion  unparallelled  in  the  brotherly  feel, 
ing  and  fairness  which  characterized  it,  and  the  results  which  it  brought  out,  the 
great  principles  of  duty  stood  forth,  sin  revived  and  I  died.  And,  sir,  though  I 
at  this  moment  the  heir  to  a  slave  inheritance,  and  though  I,  forsooth,  am 
of  those  unfortunate  beings  upon  whom  slavery  is  by  force  entailed,  yet  I 
bold  to  denounce  the  whole  system  as  an  outrage — a  complication  of  crimes 
and  wrongs  and  cruelties  that  make  angels  weep.  This  is  the  spirit  which  your 
principles  inspire.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  subject  which  takes  such  strong  hold 
of  the  man  as  docs  abolition.  It  seizes  the  conscience  with  an  authoritative 
grasp— it  runs  across  every  path  of  the  guilty,  haunts  him,  goads  him,  and  rings 
in  his  ear  the  cry  of  blood.  It  builds  a  wall  up  to  heaven  before  him  and  around 
him ;  it  goes  with  the  eye  of  God,  and  searches  his  heart  with  a  scrutiny  too 
strict  to  be  eluded.  It  writes  a  "  thou  art  the  man"  upon  the  forehead  of  every 
oppressor. 

It  also  commands  the  avenues  to  the  human  heart,  and  rushes  up  through  them 
all  to  take  the  citadel  of  feeling.  All  the  sympathies  arc  its  advocates,  and  every 
susceptibility  to  compassionate  outraged  humanity  stands  pledged  to  do  its  work. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  state  some  of  the  vantage  grounds  upon  which  we 
atand  in  the  public  discussion  of  this  question  ? 

1.  The  duty  of  the  slave-holder.  The  duty  of  the  slave-holder — what  a  wea- 
pon !  a  host  in  itself!  sure  as  the  throne  of  God,  and  strong  as  the  arm  of  God. 
It  is  untrue  that  this  consideration  loses  its  force  in  slave  states.  It  is  the  power 
of  God  there  and  on  this  subject,  as  it  is  elsewhere  and  on  every  other.  Facts 
are  daily  occurring  which  show  that  when  every  other  motive  fails,  this  is 
efficient.  It  is  a  libel  upon  the  western  character,  to  say  that  duty  there  must 
bow  before  expediency ;  and  this  miserable  policy  will  soon  be  visited  with  a  just 
rebuke  from  the  people  it  has  slandered. 

9.  Again — The  sufferings  of  the  slaves.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Kentucky 
darety  wears  its  mildest  features.  Kentucky  slave-holders  are  generally  ignorant 
of  the  cruelties  which  are  practised  further  south,  and  on  this  score  are  little 
■ware  of  the  bearings  of  the  system.  Those  good  matter-of-fact  patriots,  who 
call  such  recitals  "  the  poetry  of  philanthropy,"  and  who  in  the  south  have  the 
control  of  the  press,  have  studiously  refrained  from  instructing  the  public  on  this 
point.  A  noble  expedient  this,  to  close  the  ear  of  the  oppressor  against  the  wail 
of  the  oppressed.  But  it  will  not  avail.  The  voice  of  their  lamentations  is  wax- 
ing  louder,  and  U  toiU  be  heard.  Sir,  is  it  not  unquestionable  that  slavery  is  the 
parent  of  more  suffering  than  has  flowed  from  any  one  source  since  the  date  of 
its  existence  ?    Such  sufferings  too !  Sufferings  inconceivable  and  innumerable— 
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anguish  from  mind  degraded — hopelessness  from  violated  chastity — bitterness 
from  character,  reputation,  and  honor  annihilated — unmingled  wretchedness  from 
the  ties  of  nature  rudely  broken  and  destroyed,  the  acutest  bodily  torture  in  every 
muscle  and  joint — groans,  tears  and  blood — lying  forever  "  in  perils  among  rob. 
bers,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  among  false 
brethren,  in  weariness  and  painfullness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst, 
in  fastings  often,  in  cold  and  nakedness." 

What !  are  these  our  brethren  ?  And  have  we  fattened,  like  jackalls,  upon 
their  living  flesh  ?  Sir,  when  once  the  great  proposition,  that  negroes  are  ss- 
man  beings — a  proposition  now  scouted  by  many  with  contempt — is  clearly  de- 
monstrated and  drawn  out  on  the  southern  sky,  and  when  underneath  it  is  written 
the  bloody  corollary — the  sufferings  of  the  negro  race — the  seared  conscience 
will  again  sting,  and  the  stony  heart  will  melt. 

But,  brethren  of  the  north,  be  not  deceived.  These  sufferings  still  exist,  and 
despite  the  efforts  of  their  cruel  authors  to  hush  them  down,  and  confine  them 
within  the  precincts  of  their  own  plantations,  they  will,  ever  and  anon,  struggle 
up  and  reach  the  ear  of  humanity. 

A  general  fact — though  I  would  by  no  means  intimate  that  Kentucky  slate- 
holders  are  themselves  free  from  cruelty — far  from  it ! — yet  I  have  found,  m 
narrating  particular  cases  to  them,  as  evident  expressions  of  horror  and  indigna- 
tion as  men  ordinarily  feel  in  other  sections  of  our  country.  Such  facts  have  their 
effect  upon  them. 

3.  Licentiousness.  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  far  south,  whose  sons  are  Cut 
melting  away  under  the  unblushing  profligacy  which  prevails.  I  allude  to  the 
slave-holding  west.  It  is  well  known  that  the  slave  lodgings — I  refer  now  to 
village  slaves — are  exposed  to  the  entrance  of  strangers  every  hour  of  the  night, 
and  that  the  sleeping  apartments  of  both  sexes  are  common. 

It  is  also  a  fact,  that  there  is  no  allowed  intercourse  between  the  families  and 
servants  after  the  work  of  the  day  is  over.  The  family,  assembled  for  the  even* 
ing,  enjoy  a  conversation  elevating  and  instructive.  But  the  poor  slaves  tie 
thrust  out.  No  ties  of  sacred  home  thrown  around  them — no  moral  instruction 
to  compensate  for  the  toils  of  the  day — no  intercourse  as  of  man  with  man;  tni 
should  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  led  by  curiosity,  steal  out  into 
the  filthy  kitchen,  the  child  is  speedily  called  back,  thinking  itself  happy  if  it 
escape  an  angry  rebuke.  Why  this  ?  The  dread  of  moral  contamination.  Most 
excellent  reason;  but  it  reveals  a  horrid  picture.  The  slaves,  thus  cut  off  from 
all  community  of  feeling  with  their  master,  roam  over  the  village  streets,  shock- 
ing the  ear  with  their  vulgar  jestings  and  voluptuous  songs,  or  opening  their 
kitchens  to  the  reception  of  the  neighboring  blacks,  they  pass  the  evening  in  gam* 
bling,  dancing,  drinking,  and  the  most  obscene  conversation,  kept  up  until  the 
night  is  far  spent,  then  crown  the  scene  with  indiscriminate  debauchery.  Where 
do  these  things  occur  ?    In  the  kitchens  of  church  members  and  elders  1 

But  another  general  fact.  After  all  the  cure  of  parents  to  hide  these  thinfi 
from  their  children,  the  young  inquisitors  pry  them  out,  and  they  are  apt  scholar* 
truly.  It's  a  short-sighted  parent  who  does  not  perceive  that  his  domestics 
influence  very  materially  the  early  education  of  his  children.  Between  the  fetnefc 
slaves  and  the  misses  there  is  an  unrestrained  communioatiofL  As  they  eosns  it 
contact  through  the  day,  the  courtesan  feats  of  the  past  night  art  whispered  if* 
the  ear  of  the  unsuspecting  girl,  to  poison  her  youthful  mind. 


Bring  together  these  three  facte — 1st,  that  slave  lodgings  are  exposed,  and  both 
sexes  fare  promiscuously — 2d,  that  tho  slaves  are  excluded  from  the  social, 
moral  and  intellectual  advantages  of  the  family,  and  left  to  seek  such  enjoyments 
as  a  debased  appetite  suggests — and  3d,  that  the  slaves  have  free  interchange  of 
thought  with  the  younger  members  of  the  family ;  and  ask  yourselves  what  most 
be  the  results  of  their  combined  operation. 

Yet  these  are  only  some  of  the  ingredients  in  this  groat  system  of  licentious- 
ness. Pollution,  pollution  !  Young  men  of  talents  and  respectability,  fathers,  pro- 
fessors of  religion,  ministers — nil  classes!  Overwhelming  pollution!  I  have 
facts;  but  I  forbear  to  state  them — facts  which  have  fallen  under  my  own 
observation,  startling  enough  to  arouse  the  moral  indignation  of  the  com. 
munity. 

I  would  not  have  you  fail  to  understand  that  this  is  a  general  evil.  Sir,  what  I 
now  say,  I  say  from  a  deliberate  conviction  of  its  truth ;  let  it  be  felt  in  the  north 
and  rolled  back  upon  the  south,  that  the  slave  States  are  Sodoms,  and  almost  every 
village  family  is  a  brothel.  (In  this,  I  refer  to  the  inmates  of  the  kitchens,  and 
not  to  the  whites.)  And  it  is  well !  God  be  blessed  for  the  evils  which  this 
cursed  sin  entails.  They  only  show  that  whatever  is  to  be  feared  from  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  horrors  a  hundred  fold  greater  cluster  about  its  existence.  Heap 
them  up,  all  hideous  as  they  are,  and  crowd  them  home ;  they  will  prove  an 
effectual  medicine.  Let  me  be  understood  here.  This  pollution  is  the  offspring 
of  slavery :  it  springs  not  from  the  character  of  the  negro,  but  from  the  condition 
of  the  slave. 

I  have  time  merely  to  allude  to  several  other  considerations. 

4.  The  fears  of  slave-holders.  These  afford  strong  evidence  that  conscience 
is  at  work.  In  the  most  peaceful  villages  of  Kentucky,  masters  at  this  time  sleep 
with  muskets  in  their  bed-rooms,  or  a  brace  of  pistols  at  their  head. 

5.  Their  acknowledgments.  The  very  admissions  which  they  make  for  the 
purpose  of  silencing  their  growing  convictions  of  duty,  may  be  successfully  turned 
upon  them.  They  almost  unanimously  say  that  slavery  is  a  great  evil — that  it  is 
abstractly  wrong;  yet  there  is  no  help  for  it— or  their  slaves  are  better  off  than 
they  are— or,  or,  or. 

Now  be  they  sincere  or  insincere,  out  of  their  own  mouth  we  can  condemn 
them.  I  met,  the  other  day,  in  travelling  a  short  distance  on  the  Ohio  river,  with 
a  good  illustration"  of  the  manner  in  which  these  admissions  are  made.  It  is 
adso  a  pretty  faithful  exhibition  of  the  uneasy,  conscience-struck  spirit  which  is 
beginning  to  pervade  Kentucky.  Tho  individual  was  a  citizen  of  that  State,  and  a 
■lave -holder  in  it.  He  was  free  in  conversation  on  tho  subject  of  slavery.  He 
declared  in  the  outset  that  slavery  was  wrong — a  most  iniquitous  system,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished.  Quite  a  point  gained,  thought  I,  and  I  proceeded  very 
confidently  to  the  application.  But  I  soon  found  that  my  friend  had  deserted  hie 
position.  "  The  old  dispensation,  sir — what  d'ye  think  of  that  ?  Didn't  Abra- 
ham hold  slaves?  and  besides,  what  does  Paul  say  V* 

Yon  perceive  he  was  a  Christian,  sir,  quite  orthodox  withal. 

Soon  again  he  returned  to  his  post,  and  assorted  as  roundly  as  before  the 
Wickedness  of  slavery.  ••  Wrong-— totally  wrong !  I  would  free  all  my  slaves 
if-~but— O  tell  me,  sir,  were  not  the  Jews  permitted  to  hold  slaves  because  they 
Were  a  favored  people ;  and  are  not  wi  a  fevored  people  7  Abraham,  Paul,  the 
old  dispensation"— and  thus  he  rang  the  changes,  stung  on  the  one  V«na>  V*  % 
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guilty  conscience,  and  met  on  the  other  by  opposing  selfishness.    It  may  be  said 
this  man  was  not  intelligent.    He  was  unusually  so  on  every  other  subject, 

6.  Safety  of  emancipation.  On  this  point,  the  slaveholder  is  more  than  igno. 
rant — he  is  deplorably  misinformed.  Who  have  been  his  counsellors,  judge  ye. 
It  is  remarkable  what  a  unanimity  of  sentiment  prevails  on  this  subject. 

You  would  suppose  that  they  had  long  been  plied  with  stories  of  butchered 
parents,  murdered  children,  and  plundered  houses.  This  might  be  discouraging 
if  the  short  history  of  emancipation  did  not  furnish  us  with  so  many  conclusive 
facts.  With  these  facts  you  are  quite  familiar ;  and  yet  there  is  no  objection  more 
common  than  the  dangers,  the  dangers  of  emancipation.  Travel  in  slave-holding 
States,  and  talk  with  masters,  and  you  will  find,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  they 
will  point  to  St.  Domingo,  and  exultingly  say,  "  Behold  the  consequences  of  you 
measures." 

7*  Slave-holders  aro  not  so  inaccessible  as  they  are  thought  to  be  in  the  norta* 
There  is  a  strong  degree  of  excitability  in  the  character  of  our  southern  brethren, 
it  is  true ;  but  this  is  not  all.  There  is  reason  too,  and  common  sense,  awl 
conscience. 

I,  for  one,  beg  leave  to  enter  my  decided  protest,  against  those  friendly  repra- 
■entations  of  the  southern  character,  which  have  been  made  to  scare  away 
abolitionists,  and  prolong  a  guilty  repose.  Unless  I  read  amiss,  assertions  sis 
repeatedly  made  to  this  effect — that  argument,  in  the  south,  has  no  weight ;  theft 
truth,  facts,  experience,  are  all  inefficacious ;  that  slave-holders  have  no  con- 
science, no  heart,  no  soul,  no  principle — nothing  but  selfishness ;  that  they  are 
boisterous  and  passionate  when  you  speak  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  you  mut 
beware — soft! — delicate  matter!  Sir,  I  repudiate  these  sentiments.  They  ire 
as  groundless  as  they  are  insulting.  Let  them  strike  with  all  their  force  again* 
certain  wordy  orators  of  the  south,  whose  arguments  arc  powder  and  balls,  bat 
they  illy  fit  those  worthy  citizens  whoso  voice  constitutes  public  sentiment. 

The  slaveholder,  if  rightly  approached,  exhibits  all  the  courtesy  for  which  the 
south  is  noted.  I  have  conversed  with  many,  and  scarcely  know  an  instance  to 
the  contrary.  No  indignation — no  rage — no  fierce  indications  of  hostility.  I  latcfy 
had  opportunity  to  converse  with  several  intelligent  families  in  a  small  village  ef 
Kentucky.  The  state  of  feeling  was  truly  gratifying.  Many  inquiries  were  made 
concerning  the  principles  of  abolitionists.  Some  were  anxious  to  know  the  pas* 
of  operation,  others  expressed  themselves  in  very  unexpected  terms.  Said  one, 
11 1  am  decidedly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Colonization  Society."  Said  another, 
"I  am  determined  to  emancipate  my  slaves  just  so  soon  as  circumstances, no* 
without  my  control,  will  permit." 

8.  Kentucky.  I  have  already  made  frequent  allusions  to  Kentucky.  The  spin* 
which  is  beginning  to  prevail  there,  though  not  a  fair  representative  of  the 
of  the  public  mind  in  other  slave  States,  is  to  be  hailed,  on  other  grounds,  as 
stituting  no  small  item  in  our  account.  Colonization — which,  like  the  Had* 
goddess,  with  smiling  face  and  winning  air,  grasps  in  her  wide  embrace,  the  tell 
of  the  church,  and  the  benevolence  of  the  world,  and,  pressing  them  to  her  boss* 
thrusts  them  through  with  the  hidden  steel,  Colonization  has  indeed  doss  •* 
mournful  work  in  Kentucky. 

[Bir,  perhaps  I  owe  an  apology  to  this  house  for  such  frequent  alkioionfftefe* 
Colonization  Society.  This  is  my  apology;  I  knew  its  evils,  audi  ess  lay  1 
finger  on  them,  one  by  one.  I  k*o«  the  individual  slaves  who  art  avwJabasidBjt 
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by  its  influence  alone,  I  know  the  masters  whose  only  plea  for  continuing  in  the 
nn  is  drawn  from  it$  doctrine*.  I  know,  and  therefore  have  I  spoken.  Many  of 
its  friends  I  reverence ;  they  are  worthy  men.  But  the  tendencies  of  the  system 
I  know  to  be  pernicious  in  the  extreme.] 

But  the  State  is  rising  above  this  influence.  Conscientious  citizens  are  forming 
themselves  into  other  associations.  Many  hold  this  language  :  "  Slavery  standi 
in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  ago,  to  the  progress  of  human  improvement — it 
cannot  abide  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century."  The  Legislature  has  taken  up 
the  subject.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  is  abroad. — "  Kentucky  is  rapidly  awakening." 
She  should  now  fill  up  the  eye  of  abolitionists ;  for  if  she  were  induced  to  take  a 
stand  with  you,  her  example  would  be  of  incalculable  worth. 

These  are  some  of  the  results  of  a  life  thus  far  spent  in  the  midst  of  slavery ; 
less  than  this  I  could  not  prevail  upon  myself  to  say.  The  design  of  these  state, 
ments  has  been  to  encourage  you  in  your  holy  enterprise,  inasmuch  as  they  show 
that  your  principles  do  take  strong  hold  of  the  consciences  and  interest  of  slave- 
holders. 

Now,  sir,  the  great  object  of  my  presence  here,  is  to  urge  upon  you  an  appeal 
for  renewed  effort  on  the  behalf  of  the  slave.  The  question  has  been  asked  here 
and  repeated  in  the  south,  "  What  has  the  north  to  do  with  slavery  V*  At  present 
■he  has  every  thing  to  do  with  it — every  thing.  Will  you  please  bear  in  mind 
three  considerations :  1st,  We  have  no  abolition  paper  in  the  west  or  south !  2d, 
Your  principles  have  been  grossly  misrepresented,  and  misunderstood.  3d,  Yon 
have  effected  incredible  things  already. 

With  regard  to  the  first  fact  I  only  say,  with  shame,  there  is  no  editor  in  the 
Valley  who  is  willing  to  hazard  his  living  by  establishing  an  abolition  press. 

2d.  I  can  give  you  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  notions  which  are  entertained  of 
abolition  principles  and  men.  Recklessness,  false  estimate  of  right,  fanaticism, 
Quixotism,  sublimated  austere  bigots,  incessantly  harping  upon  abstract  principles, 
incendiaries,  officious  intermeddlers,  arrant  knaves  who  would  break  up  all  well- 
ordered  society,  set  every  slave  at  his  master's  throat,  and  enjoy  the  massacre 
with  infinite  delight ;  outlawed  renegades  who,  having  themselves  no  interest  at 
■take,  would  bankrupt  the  honest  planter,  and  most  horrifying  of  all,  introduce  a 
general  system  of  amalgamation.  Notions  so  monstrously  perverted,  have  not 
been  caught  up  at  hap-hazard,  but  most  faithfully  instilled  by  the  timorous  caution- 
iata  of  our  day.  But  from  what  source  soever  they  may  have  come,  they  clamor 
for  correction,  immediate  correction.  It  is  of  immense  importance  that  the  public 
mind  should  be  disabused  by  a  faithful  presentation  of  facts. 

Under  all  these  disadvantages  you  are  doing  much.  The  very  little  leaven 
which  you  have  been  enabled  to  introduce  is  now  working  with  tremendous 
power.  One  instance  has  lately  occurred  within  my  acquaintance,  of  an  heir  to 
•lave  property — a  young  man  of  growing  influence,  who  was  first  awakened  by 
reading  a  single  number  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  sent  to  him  by  some 
unknown  hand.  He  is  now  a  whole-henrted  abolitionist.  I  have  facts  to  show 
that  cases  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means  rare.  A  family  of  slaves  in  Arkansas 
Territory,  another  in  Tennessee,  and  a  third,  consisting  of  88,  in  Virginia,  were 
successively  emancipated  through  the  influence  of  one  abolition  periodical. 

Then  do  not  hesitate  as  to  duty.  Do  not  pause  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
interference.  It  is  as  unquestionably  the  province  of  the  north  to  labor  in  thia 
cause,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  convert  the  world.    The  call  is  ur^snfr— 
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it  U  imperative.  Wo  wont  light.  The  ungodly  are  saying,  "  the  church  will  not 
enlighten  us."  The  church  is  saying,  "  the  ministry  will  not  enlighten  us."  lie 
ministry  is  crying  "  Peace — tako  care."  We  arc  altogether  covered  in  gross 
darkness.  We  appeal  to  you  for  light.  Send  us  facts — send  us  kind  remonstrance 
and  manly  reasoning.  We  are  perishing  for  lack  of  truth.  We  have  been  lulled 
to  sleep  by  the  guilty  apologist.  O  tell  us,  if  it  be  true  that  our  bed  is  a  volcano* 
O  roll  off  the  Colonization  incubus  which  is  crushing  us  down  and  binding  at 
hand  and  foot.  Show  us  that  "  prejudice  is  vincible,"  that  slavery  is  unqualifiedly 
wrong,  and  strip  us  of  every  e.tcusc.  Come  and  tell  us  what  shocking  scenes  tit 
transpiring  in  our  own  families  under  the  cover  of  night.  Go  with  us  into  our 
kitchens  and  lift  up  the  horrid  veil — show  us  the  contamination,  as  it  issues  thence 
and  wraps  its  loathsome  folds  about  our  sons  and  daughters. 

Nay,  tell  us  if  indeed  these  miserable  beings  are  themselves  our  sisters  tad 
brothers,  whom  we  have  buried  alive,  with  our  own  hands,  in  corruption.  Point 
us,  with  painful  exactness,  to  the  forehead,  from  which  God's  image  is  well  nigh 
effaced,  to  the  soul-less  eye,  to  the  beast. like  features,  the  leaden  countenance 
and  the  cowering  air,  and  tell  us,  "  that  is  the  immortal  mind  in  ruins"  Repeat 
the  sufferings  of  the  slave,  the  stripes,  the  cruel  separation,  the  forlornness  of  the 
friendless  slave,  and  flash  upon  us  the  truth,  "  thy  brother,  thy  brother  !* 

Sir,  we  have  sympathies  yet  alive  within  us,  we  have  feeling.  The  great  deep 
of  our  hearts,  though  it  has  long  been  calm,  may  be  moved,  and  it  will  be  broken 
np  by  such  stirring  facts. 

Tou  hear  the  appeal  of  the  south — can  you  resist  it?  You  will  not  Us 
work  is  yours — your  heart  is  in  it.  Move  onward,  and  soon  the  triumph  will  be 
yours. 

None  but  God  can  stay  your  course,  and  God  is  with  you. 

Rev.  Beriah  Green,  President  of  the  Oneida  Insti- 
tute, presented  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  claims  of  the  colored  people  of  the  United  States  upon  oar 
fraternal  sympathy,  and  effective  aid,  are  not  only  manifestly  just,  but  pecaliarif 
impressive,  imperative  and  powerful. 

Mr.  Green  said  he  felt  himself  thrown  into  an  awkward  predicament,  ■ 
attempting  to  arrest  and  retain  tho  attention  of  the  audience,  after  the  agoniiiaf 
interest  which  had  been  excited.  In  his  view  the  prominent  point  in  the  reeolr 
tion  was  in  the  word  peculiar,  as  expressing  the  claims  of  the  colored  people  tt 
our  commiseration.  We  are  enjoined  to  keep  still,  for  this  matter  does  not  beloff 
to  us ;  or  in  plain  words,  they  mean,  it  is  none  of  our  business.  Suppose  «t 
listen  to  this  exhortation,  or  rather,  this  temptation,  and  stubbornly  refuse  to  gn* 
attention  to  these  claims  and  appeals  of  our  suffering  brethren, — would  our  owt 
interests  be  safe  in  a  single  department  ?  What  effect  would  our  silence  bite 
upon  our  poor  oppressed  brethren  ?  Let  no  person  imagine  they  are  unacquainted 
with  what  takes  place.  Sir,  there  is  not  a  pulse  of  sympathy  for  them  in  the 
north,  which  is  not  felt  by  the  slave  at  the  south.  God  will  see  to  it  that  they 
are  not  left  strangers  to  it.  But  suppose  the  slave  were  to  look  around,  and  that 
thought  should  come  home  with  the  soul-freexing  report  that  in  all  our  bordsri 
there  waa  not  a  friend  who  would  sympathize  with  hit  bond*  or  plead  hi 
would  he  not  be  driven  to  desperation  and  violence,  because  his  tituatioB 
not  be  made  worse  ?    And  we  should  be  called  upon  and  legally  irwir*11**  w 
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imbrue  our  hands  in  bia  blood,  to  shield  tho   oppressor  from  the  horror  of 
servile  war. 

Oar  brother  has  told  us  that  not  an  editor  in  the  Western  Valley  dares  advocate 
the  rights  of  the  slave.  What,  sir,  has  this  tyranny  already  laid  its  hand  on  the 
palladium  of  liberty,  the  free  press  ?  All  the  world  seems  to  he  alarmed  if  but  a 
word  be  said  to  illustrate  the  great  elementary  principles  of  society,  in  their 
bearing  upon  human  rights.  I  look  into  our  Reviews  and  our  Quarterlies,  and 
see  confusion  worse  confounded  in  their  ideas.  We  have  seen  two  brethren 
thrown  into  prison  unlawfully,  and  a  single  State  hid  defiance  to  the  Union,  and 
there  was  not  to  be  found  a  power  that  could  bring  them  out — all  because  of 
slavery.  A  noble  hearted  brother  of  our  own  rose  up  and  attempted  to  defend 
the  oppressed,  and  lo,  a  price  is  set  on  his  head.  And  do  our  editors,  the  guardians 
of  liberty,  magnanimously  rebuke  such  arrogant  pretensions  ?  No,  sir,  they  are 
ready  to  give  him  up  as  a  victim  on  the  altar  of  slavery.  Sir,  if  this  spirit  is 
allowed  to  proceed,  unchecked  by  public  sentiment,  it  will  soon  reduce  us  all  to 
servitude. 

Again — What  is  this  prejudice,  that  lays  its  iron  grasp  on  our  brother?  Is  it 
a  harmless  sentiment,  that  may  touch  the  fibres  of  the  heart  without  polluting  it. 
The  moral  agent  who  yields  to  this  loathsome  prejudice,  welcomes  a  corrupt 
principle  to  his  soul,  and  how  shall  he  escape  its  influence  ?  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  be  metaphysical,  but  the  very  child  knows  that  every  wrong  desire  and  every 
sinful  affection  grows  stronger  by  indulgence.  If  wo  could  take  up  our  colored 
brethren,  because  we  despise  their  color,  and  throw  them  into  paradise — into 
the  very  bosom  of  God,  it  would  be  our  destruction ;  for  the  sinful  prejudice, 
indulged — not  repented  of,  would  fasten  on  some  new  object.  Prejudice  is  not 
killed,  when  its  victim  is  removed.  There  is  no  way  for  us  to  escapo  from  guilt  and 
corruption  of  heart,  but  by  cordially  and  joyfully  yielding  to  our  colored  brethren 
the  sympathies  of  our  common  humanity. 

We  arc  called  together  to  hear  about  our  being  a  benevolent  people,  awake  to 
the  strong  ties  of  brotherhood  with  nations  the  most  distant  and  the  most  degraded. 
And  we  shall  bo  made  to  feel  for  China  and  Hindostan,  and  all  that.  And  very 
likely  we  shall  be  told,  too,  that  our  colored  brethren  cannot,  in  this  land,  be 
made  the  Lord's  freemen.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  influence  of  this  doctrine 
on  Christian  benevolence  ? — You  say  Christianity  itself  cannot  elevate  the  blacks 
in  this  land.  This  must  be  said,  or  what  becomes  of  those  PENS  into  which  we 
thrust  those  of  them  who  choose  to  visit  our  houses  of  worship.  If  the  gospel 
cannot  destroy  the  cords  of  caste  in  this  country,  why  go  to  attempt  it  in  Hindos- 
tan ? — Perhaps  some  shrewd  Brahmin  may  find  out,  that  Christianity  is  not  able 
to  make  an  American  believer  receive  his  brother  as  his  own  mother's  son.  And 
he  will  say  to  your  missionary,  "  Go  home  and  break  the  cords  of  caste  in  your 
own  CHURCHES,  before  you  come  here  to  make  the  Brahmin  and  the  Soodra 
mingle  together  in  the  charities  of  life." 

I  have  heard  many  people  say  they  want  to  do  something  for  the  heathen— they 
can  give  but  little  money — they  are  not  fitted  to  go  on  a  foreign  mission.  Why, 
sir,  to  meet  the  case  and  test  the  sincerity  of  such,  God  has  taken  up  a  nation  of 
our  poor  heathen  brethren,  and  brought  them  to  our  own  coasts,  and  scattered 
them  among  us.  Here  they  are',  scattered  and  degraded,  at  our  doors.  And 
-what  is  the  result?— Why,  we  have  formed  a  great  national  society,  and  employed 
eloquent  agents  to  traverse  the  country,  and  make  appeals  to  the  public  heart 
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throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  to  provide  the  means  to  take  a) 
these  perishing  heathen,  and  throw  them  back  upon  a  barbarous  coast,  and  into 
the  deep  shades  of  a  savage  forest.  If  infidelity  ever  curls  its  lip  in  scorn  at  the 
claims  of  Christianity,  it  must  be  when  we  vaunt  the  power  of  the  gospel  to  break 
the  proudest  heart,  and  subdue  every  thing  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  then, 
in  the  same  breath,  confess  that  our  colored  brethren  cannot  be  raised  in  this 
country. 

But  the  resolution  says,  that  the  "  peculiar"  condition  of  our  colored  brethren, 
calls  for  our  sympathy  and  efforts.  Is  not  their  claim  -peculiar  ?  Let  any  indi- 
Yidual  put  himself  in  their  condition  for  an  hour.  This  is  what  the  Bibb 
requires.  Let  him  have  his  family  broken  up,  and  his  sons  and  his  daughter! 
wrested  from  his  arms  and  carried  into  bondage,  where  he  can  never  hope  to  sat 
his  eyes  on  them  again,  while  the  stricken  parent  must  not  give  utterance  to  • 
■ingle  expression  of  his  feelings ;  must  not  shed  a  tear  nor  utter  a  groan,  with- 
out  the  penalty  of  the  lash.  Is  there  not  something  peculiar,  when  we  think  of 
our  brethren  in  such  a  situation.  So  our  Saviour  seemed  to  think,  when  ht 
Ottered  the  beautiful  discourse  in  the  15th  of  Luke.  The  kind  shepherd  leaves 
his  ninety  and  nine,  while  the  one  sheep  that  is  lost  absorbs  his  feelings  afti 
occupies  his  cares  and  labors  until  it  is  restored.  The  tender  mother  bends  over 
the  couch  of  one  child  that  is  sick  and  dying.  She  has  other  children,  and  she 
loves  them,  but  she  hardly  thinks  of  them  ;  the  peculiarity  of  the  sick  est 
absorbs  her  whole  soul  for  the  time.  Sir,  this  is  nature.  It  is  nature  on  eattk 
and  nature  in  heaven — in  the  bosom  of  man  and  in  the  great  heart  of  God.  Isf 
condition  of  our  colored  brethren  calls  for  the  most  decisive  and -vigorous  exer- 
tions for  their  relief.  Ask  your  own  hearts,  what  they  felt  when  our  beloved 
brother  from  Kentucky  described  the  condition  of  the  slave.  Did  not  your  settle 
echo  back  his  feelings,  and  cry  "  Hurry,  hurry,  to  relieve  such  fearful  misery. 
It  cannot  be  endured."  Sir,  this  is  nature's  voice,  coming  from  the  deep  receseee 
of  the  soul,  nature,  as  God  made  man's  nature.  And  shall  our  very  nature  ciy 
and  we  stifle  the  sound,  or  refuse  to  listen  ? 

God  said  to  the  cold-hearted  Cain,  "  Where  is  Abel  thy  brother  7**  He  pre. 
sents  us  the  past  generations  of  slaves,  multitudes  of  whom  have  gone  to  the 
grave  literally  weltering  in  their  blood,  and  says  to  us,  Where  are  those  colons' 
brethren  ?  The  fratricide  was  impudent  enough  to  reply,  "  Am  I  my  brotstrt 
keeper  ?"  Shame  on  the  murderer  !  But  what  do  we  say  ?  One  man  reptieaj 
"Consider  my  situation,  I  am  president  of  a  college,  a  professor  in  a  theologies! 
seminary,  surrounded  with  great  responsibilities,  I  pray  thee,  have  me  excaesi" 
Another  says,  "  I  occupy  the  pulpit  of  a  large  congregation,  and  depend  on  pt§» 
lie  sentiment  for  my  comfortable  support,  and  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  unoaj 
my  people.  I  don't  keep  public  sentiment,  I  must  wait  till  some  bold  innonlir 
shall  strike  out  a  path  and  wear  the  cornet,  and  then  you  will  hear  my  voice,  h 
behalf  of  our  suffering  brethren."  Another  says,  "  I  am  an  editor  of  a  ne** 
paper,  and  my  subscription  list — you  know — !"  I  say,  sir,  take  care,  lest  the 
curse  of  the  fratricide  come  upon  you. 

For  one,  I  cannot  escape  from  the  conviction  that  our  Saviour  has  presented  le 
us  this  very  case  of  our  colored  brethren,  in  the  95th  of  Matthew,  and  postal 
them  out  to  us  as  his  appropriate  representatives.  It  seema  to  hare  beta  ha 
design  to  refer  to  those  who  were  most  distressed  and  degraded  and  claafiati  • 
the  test  by  which  our  destiny  shall  be  determined.    And  whan  wa  an  caDei  ■ 
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fire  an  account  for  not  relieving  these  poor  brethren,  the  plea  of  ignorance  will 
te  of  little  avail.  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye 
lid  it  not  unto  M E.w  He  will  not  hoar  our  plea,  •*  I  did  not  know  that  poor,  dis- 
resscd  and  abject  slave  was  my  Judge  in  disguise." 

Mr.  Robert  Purvis  moved  that  a  subscription  and 
collection  be  now  taken  up  in  aid  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society.  He  expressed  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  to 
3od  for  the  interest  which  was  manifested  in  behalf 
>f  those  with  whom  he  was  classed. 

Rev.  Henry  G.  Ludlow  seconded  the  resolution. 
He  did  it  with  the  more  satisfaction,  because  he  be- 
ieved  this  meeting  to  be  the  funeral  of  colonization. 
Be  had  formerly  thought  he  was  doing  God  service 
ivhen  aiding  to  expatriate  the  colored  people,  and  send 
hem  to  the  darkness  of  Africa  to  get  light.  But  he 
low  saw  his  error,  and  hoped  to  live  to  counteract  it. 

The  subscription  and  collection  amounted  to  $2,253. 

Rev.  Dr.  Cox  offered  a  resolution,  that  those  minis- 
;ers  of  the  gospel  and  editors  of  newspapers,  who  have 
exposed  the  sin  of  slavery,  deserve  the  thanks  of  this 
Society. 

He  said  if  he  did  not  hold  in  his  heart,  he  should  go  beyond  the  proper  limit 
a  what  he  wished  to  say ;  but  the  lateness  of  the  hour  constrained  him  to  Con- 
ine himself.  As  to  those  who  thought  it  strange  that  he  should  alter  his  views 
expecting  the  people  of  color,  by  going  to  Europe,  he  would  only  say,  he  wished 
hey  could  themselves  go  to  Europe,  and  see  how  the  wise  and  good  look  with 
unazement  upon  our  preposterous  and  wicked  feelings  towards  the  people  of 
olor.  When  convinced  that  he  had  been  wrong,  he  considered  it  a  privilege  to 
ret  right.  On  this  subject  he  had  erred,  he  was  convinced  of  it,  he  was  sorry, 
nd  he  was  willing  to  say  it  before  the  world.  Ho  saw  there  was  an  analogy 
tetween  this  and  the  temperance  cause.  Both  are  practical,  and  in  principle 
ipposed  to  visionary  theories  and  dreamy  extravagances.  The  evil  attacked  in 
►oth  cases  is  defended  by  the  cry  of  "  Let  us  alone."  He  was  prepared  to  main. 
sin  the  ground  that  it  was  a  duty  instantly  to  recognize  the  colored  man  as  the 
jord  Jesus  Christ  recognized  him.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ritchie,  of  Edinburgh,  in 
riving  him  farewell  in  an  ecclesiastical  assembly,  said,  "  I  bless  God  for  Ame- 
rica, for  her  temperance  and  her  revivals ;  we  need  them  here ;  but  than  is  one 
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thing  she  needs  from  us,  the  principle  of  Universal  Emancipation.*  And,  nit 
Dr.  C,  I  have  come  to  ihe  conviciion  becalm  inquiry  and  some  prayer,  that  tail 
cause  will  go,  and  that  it  is  the  only  cause  which  will  go. 

Mr.  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  of  Boston,  offered  a 
resolution : 

That  the  doctrine  of  immediate  emancipation  is  sound  in  principle,  and  safe  in 
its  application  ;  and  thai  it  is  the  only  effect unl  remedy  for  a  system  of  oppression 
which  is  as  abominable  in  theory  as  foul  in  practice. 

Mr.  Garrison  said,  that  stained  as  his  soul  was  with  guilt,  in  the  estimation  of 
perhaps  a  majority  of  his  countrymen,  for  during  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  si 
oppressed  and  guiltless  race,  if  he  could,  he  would  gladly  deepen  the  stain  by 
repeating  the  offence.  But  the  time  was  too  far  gone,  and  he  was  laboring  under 
a  physical  hindrance  in  an  oppressive  cold.  He  would  only  say  that  if  he  looked 
back  four  years  to  the  time  when  he  lay  in  Baltimore  prison  for  the  crime  of 
exposing  the  American  slave-trade,  or  if  he  looked  back  seven  months  to  tht 
time  when  a  furious  mob  broke  into  these  very  doors  seeking  his  heart's  blood, 
and  then  contrasted  the  appearance  of  this  crowded  and  solemn  assembly,  it 
appeared  like  a  dream.  He  had  never  doubted  the  final  success  of  the  canst, 
for  he  read  in  the  Bible  that  God  remembers  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  tht 
oppressed. 

Mr.  Charles  Stuart,  of  England,  said  it  was  cause  of  gratitude  in  his  mad, 
that  God  had  permitted  him  to  land  on  these  beloved  shores,  just  in  season  ts 
second  this  resolution.  He  saw  in  this  meeting  a  proof  that  the  American  Eigk 
and  the  Dove  of  Peace  are  even  now  rising  clear  and  casting  off  the  weight  that 
our  brother  has  so  beautifully  alluded  to.  He  had  been  pained  to  hear,  just  bsfeft 
he  left  England,  that  his  dcur  brother,  who  had  just  sat  down,  was  denounced  ■ 
America  as  a  slanderer  of  his  country.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  never  slandend 
his  country.  No  man  had  over  done  so  much  to  wipe  off  from  his  country  tht 
stain  which  in  Britain  attaches  to  your  country  on  account  of  domestic  slavery. 

He  was  also  grieved  to  hear  that  a  report  had  been  circulated  here,  that  Wk- 
berforce,  the  sainted  Wilberforce,  signed  the  celebrated  document  against  cols, 
nization  under  the  influence  of  sickness  and  the  debility  of  approaching  death* 
It  was  false.  He  knew  it  was  done  while  he  was  in  the  full  possession  of  h* 
holy  mind,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  usual  health,  before  he  was  attacked  wha 
the  brief  sickness  which  removed  him  from  the  world.  He  knew,  too,  that  •) 
for  from  having  retracted  the  protest,  it  formed  one  of  the  excellent  recollection! 
which  cheered  his  spirit  when  going  into  the  presence  of  God,  that  he  had  left 
that  testimony  in  favor  of  righteousness  and  humanity,  against  false  poUoetl 
principles  and  oppressive  prejudices.  Mr.  S.  then  alluded  to  the  circumstancsl 
which  made  him  not  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner.  The  ashes  of  his  parents  ■■* 
here,  and  his  sisters  lived  here,  and  he  came  here  to  be  a  friend  and  a  broths* 
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THURSDAY  EVENING.— ADJOURNED  PUBLIC  MEETING, 

IN  REV.  DR.  LANSING'S  CHURCH. 

The  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  by  adjourn- 
ment from  the  anniversary  meeting  of  Tuesday,  in 
Chatham-street  Chapel,  assembled  again,  on  Thurs- 
day evening  at  half  past  7,  in  the  new  church  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Lansing  in  Houston-street.  Arthur  Tappan, 
the  President,  in  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  O.  Wetmore  of  Utica. 

Rev.  S.  S.  Jocelyn,  of  New  Haven,  offered  a  reso- 
lution, 

That  the  American  Church  is  stained  with  the  blood  of  "  the  souls  of  the 
poor  innocents,"  and  holds  the  keys  of  the  great  prison  of  oppression ;  that 
while  she  enslaves,  she  is  herself  enslaved  ;  and  that  she  can  never  go  forth  to 
millenial  triumph  until  she  shall  wash  her  hands  from  blood— open  the  prison 
door — and  let  the  oppressed  go  free. 

Mr.  Jocelyn  proceeded  to  sustain  these  positions,  as  follows.  Infants  were 
sacrificed  to  Moloch  by  the  idolatrous  and  rebellious  Jews.  Among  the  more 
than  two  million  slaves  in  this  land,  there  are  computed  to  be  more  than  500,000 
infants,  helpless  and  dependent.  These  "  poor,  innocents,**  at  their  birth,  are 
offered  to  the  Moloch  of  American  oppression.  Their  entire  existence  is  sacri- 
ficed on  this  bloody  and  obscene  altar.  Not  less  than  200  of  these  innocents  are 
born  daily.  Yes  !  this  day  200  have  been  added  to  the  number.  And  not  less 
than  300,000  of  the  slaves  of  this  land  are  held  by  evangelical  Christians  !  They 
are  held  essentially  in  the  same  debasing  and  degrading  bondage — subject  to  the 
same  system  of  cruelty  and  oppression  with  the  rest  of  their  race : — denie'd  the 
means  of  education — forbidden  to  read  the  Bible — unprotected  by  the  laws- 
uncultured  in  their  minds — unreformed  in  their  morals. 

Slavery  is  a  system  of  pollution.  It  recognizes  not  the  law  of  purity.  It  knows 
no  marriage  for  the  slave.  It  annuls  the  seventh  command  of  the  decalogue.  It 
is  a  common  thing  for  a  female  slave,  a  member  of  a  church,  to  change  husbands, 
and  yet  remain  in  fellowship  with  the  church  !  This  is  done  because  females,  as 
well  as  males,  are  sold  from  one  plantation  to  another,  as  the  interests  or  neces- 
sities of  the  masters  require,  and  husbands  and  wives  are  separated,  to  see  each 
other's  faces  no  more.  And  there  are  not  wanting  Christians  and  ministers  to 
justify  this  breach  of  the  commands  of  God,  on  the  part  of  the  slaves,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  Yet' the  laws  and  prac- 
tices which  create  these  circumstances  are  permitted  to  go  unreproved. 

Again,  there  are  churches  whose  fundi  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  cohkusv, 
not  in  glebe  lands  or  money  at  interest,  but  in  slaves .'  the  faiYt  m&  Vmaa,  vb& 
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bodies  and  souls  of  men.'  It  is  computed  that  at  least  three  hundred  Christian 
ministers  hold  slaves,  not  merely  a  few  household  domestics,  but  gangs  of  field 
slaves,  to  cultivate  lartre  plantations.  Many  minister?,  even  from  the  north, 
become  large  slave-holders.  This  is  frequently  in  consequence  of  their  becoming 
connected  in  marriage  with  a  wealthy  heiress  ot  a  slave  fortune.  As  the 
Canaanitish  women  were  snares  to  God's  ancient  people,  and  led  them  into  the 
most  abominable  practices,  and  the  most  grievous  departures  from  God ;  even  so 
in  our  own  nation  at  this  time,  a  nuis-t  fruitful  source  of  corruption  to  the  church 
is  the  unhallowed  alliances  of  Christians  with  families  whose  houses  were 
founded  in  blood.  And  is  not  the  church  thus  stained  with  blood  ?  Is  not  the 
blood  of  the  "  poor  innocents"  found  in  her  skirts  ? 

2.  The  resolution  charges  the  church  with  holding  the  keys  of  the  great  prison 
of  oppression.  Slavery,  the  world  over,  is  that  great  prison.  Its  doors  are  not 
broken  by  violence.  No.  They  arc  unlocked  only  by  moral  power.  But  the 
moral  power  of  the  whole  world  is  held  by  the  church.  The  keys  ot"  the  prison 
are  in  her  hands.  Hut  she  refuses  to  unlock  the  doors.  How  was  it  in  Ensland? 
The  church  there  held  the  keys,  and  so  lon«  as  she  refused  to  unlock  the  door?, 
the  slave  remained  in  bondage.  But  when,  by  the  instrumentality  of  her  Clarkson 
and  her  Wilbcrforce,  she  unlocked  the  doors,  (if  indeed  it  be  done; — then  the 
mandate  went  forth,  that  the  captives  be  made  free.  The  American  church  now 
holds  the  same  key,  and  refuses  to  unlock  the  doors  of  the  prison.  She  does  it 
at  the  south — by  her  general  example.  There  may  be  individual  exception*, 
but  in  general  terms  it  may  be  said  her  members  are  oppressors.  She  doei 
it,  by  decrying  discussion — and  by  the  influence  of  her  religious  press.  Has  the 
southern  church  ever  petitioned  for  the  repeal  of  the  slave  laws  ?  Has  she  even 
asked  that  the  horrible  system  of  abomination  should  be  done  away?  lias  the 
been  ashamed,  or  could  she  blush  ?  The  Methodist  church  in  its  Conference!, 
and  the  Presbyterian  church  in  its  General  Assembly,  has  sanctioned  slavery. 
The  Methodist  church  by  altering  her  salutary  discipline  : — the  Presbyteriat 
church  by  blotting  out,  in  1818,  the  noble  testimony  against  the  oppression,  which, 
until  then,  had  stood  recorded  in  its  standards.  Among  the  Baptist,  the  Episco- 
palian, and  other  churches,  no  favorable  movement  on  the  subject  has  been  made. 
The  Friends,  indeed,  a  long  time  since,  took  a  correct  stand,  but  they  #woi 
alone.  And  at  the  north,  the  church  refuses  to  unlock  the  prison — by  apologizing 
for  the  sins  of  the  south — by  making  exceptions  and  provisos  where  the  lav  ef 
God  has  made  none — by  fostering  unholy  hatred  and  prejudice — by  denying  the 
power  of  the  gospel  to  eradicate  the  hatred  she  cherishes — by  her  pulpit*— by 
her  presses — by  her  reviews — by  upholding  the  prejudice  that  upholds  slavery— 
by  adducing  Scripture  in  its  support — by  caressing  slave-holders — by  dcnoanein| 
emancipation — by  branding  even  her  members  as  cut-throats,  incendiaries,  fee 
brands,  and  madmen,  whenever  they  utter  a  note  of  remonstrance  or  of  wanutf- 
Here  is  a  moral  power,  but  wielded  as  Satan  would  have  it  wielded.  Her1* are 
the  keys :  but  the  doors  are  closed,  and  the  church  refuses  to  open  them.  Yet- 
In  the  church  is  lodged  the  moral  power  of  the  nation.  But  it  is  a  moral  power 
prostituted  in  prolonging  the  system  of  outrage,  pollution  and  death. 

3.  But,  sir,  while  enslaving,  the  church  is  herself  enslaved.  At  the  south  aW 
is  enslaved  by  her  fears — by  conscious  guilt — by  her  vexations— by  her  ab*a> 
stained  luxuries — by  sensuality — by  her  poverty  in  pecuniary  means.  With  » 
defiled  conscience— inconstant  in  love  and  fickle  in  action— the  practical 


Bring  together  these  three  feels — 1st,  that  slave  lodgings  are  exposed,  snd  both 
sexes  fare  promiscuously— 2d,  thol  Ihe  slaves  are  excluded  from  the  social, 
moral  and  intellectual  advantages  of  the  family,  and  left  to  seek  such  enjoyments 
as  a  debaacd  appetite  suggests — and  3d,  that  the  slaves  have  free  interchange  of 
thought  with  the  younger  members  of  the  family;  and  ask  yourselves  what  must 
be  the  results  of  their  combined  operation. 

Yet  these  are  only  sum*  of  the  ingredients  in  this  great  system  of  licentious, 
nesa.  Pollution,  pollution  *  Young  mm  of  talents  and  respectability,  fathers,  pro. 
feasors  of  religion,  ministers—  all  classes!  Overwhelming  pollution!  I  have 
facta;  but  I  forbear  to  state  them — facts  which  have  fallen  mulct  my  own 
observation,   startling   enough  to   arouse  the   moral    ■..:■..:■.   of  the   com. 

1  would  not  have  you  fail  to  understand  that  this  is  a  general  evil,  Sir,  what  I 
now  say,  I  say  from  a  deliberate  convictinn  of  i:s  truth ;  let  it  be  felt  in  :be  north 
and  rolled  back  upon  the  south,  that  the  slave  Slates  arc  Sodoms,  and  almost  every 
village  family  is  a  brothel.  (In  this,  I  refer  to  the  inmates  of  the  kitchens,  and 
net  to  the  whiles.)  And  it  is  well !  God  be  blessed  fur  the  evils  which  this 
ciireed  sin  entails.  They  only  show  that  whatever  is  to  he  feared  from  the  aboli- 
Don  of  slavery,  horrors  a  hundred  fold  greater  cluster  about  its  existence.  Heap 
them  up,  all  hideous  as  they  arc,  and  crowd  them  home ;  they  will  prove  Ml 
effectual  medicine.  Let  me  be  understood  here.  This  pollution  is  the  offspring 
ef  slavery:  it  springs  not  from  the  characttr  of  the  negro,  but  from  the  condition 
of  the  tlave. 

I  have  time  merely  lo  allude  to  several  other  considerations. 

4.  The  fears  of  slave-holders.  These  afford  slrong  evidence  that  conscience 
i»  at  work.  In  the  most  peaceful  villages  of  Kentucky,  masters  at  this  tirno  sleep 
with  muskets  in  their  bed -rooms,  or  a  brace  of  pistols  at  their  head. 

5.  Their  acknowledgments.  The  very  admissions  which  Ihey  make  for  ths 
Purpose  of  silencing  their  growing  convictions  of  duty,  maybe  successfully  turned 
nPon  them.  They  almost  unanimously  say  that  slavery  is  a  great  evil — that  it  is 
•batractly  wrong;  yet  there  is  no  help  for  it — or  their  slaves  are  better  off  thin 
tt,ey  are— or,  or,  or. 

Now  be  they  sincere  or  insincere,  out  of  their  own  mouth  we  can  condemn 
*k*ln.  I  met,  the  other  day,  in  travelling  a  short  distance  on  the  Ohio  river,  with 
*  good  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  these  admissions  are  made.  It  it 
«Uo  a  pretty  faithful  exhibition  of  the  uneasy,  conscience-struck  spirit  which  is 
fc*gmning  to  pervade  Kentucky.  The  individual  was  a  citizen  of  that  State,  and  a 
■Uie-holder  in  it.  He  was  free  in  conversation  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  He 
■declared  in  the  outset  that  slavery  was  wrong — a  most  iniquitous  system,  and 
Qatht  to  be  abolished.  Quite  a  paint  gained,  thought  I,  and  I  proceeded  very 
caaSdentlytothe  application.  But  I  soon  found  that  my  friend  had  deserted  hia 
Mum.  "The  old  dispensation,  sir— what  d'ye  think  of  that!  Didn't  Abra. 
W  hold  slaves  7  and  besides,  what  does  Paul  say?" 

Ton  perceive  he  was  a  Ckrimtiaa,  sir,  quite  orthodox  withal. 
1  Boon  again  he  returned  to  his  post,  and  asserted  aa  roundly  as  before  the 

L  *wkednes*  of  slavery.  "  Wrong— totally  wrong  !  I  would  free  ail  my  slaves 
\  it-cat— O  tell  me,  air,  were  not  the  Jews  permitted  to  hold  slaves  because  they 
\       *«nj  a  favored  people  ;  and  ere  not  ws  a  favored  people  7     Abraham,  Paul,  *» 
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so  T  Hare  we  no  part  in  the  work  of  oppression  ?  Hare  we  no  interests  si 
•take  ?  No  responsibilities  to  sustain  ?  And  shall  we  have  no  lot  in  the  bloody 
tragedy  that  must  one  day  wind  up  this  stupendous  drama  of  oppression  and 
retribution  ?  Do  our  southern  brethren  so  understand  the  matter  ?  In  pursuit  of 
their  fugitive  victims,  do  they  expect  no  aid  from  us  ?  No  support  from  our  laws? 
No  assistance  from  our  police  and  our  officers  7  Have  the  troops  maintained  by 
us  nothing  to  do  towards  suppressing  slave  insurrections  ?  And  in  case  of  a 
servile  war,  is  no  dependence  placed  on  northern  steel  and  northern  nerve  and 
discipline  to  put  down  and  extinguish  what — in  our  revolutionary  fathers— wt 
call  the  u  noble  spirit  of  liberty  ?"  Arc  all  these  responsibilities  heaped  upon  as 
and  have  we  no  rights  to  counterbalance  or  sustain  them  ?  Have  we  nothing  to 
do,  and  must  we  have  nothing  to  say  ?  Shall  we  be  told  that  we  have  no  right 
to  utter  a  word  of  advice,  or  remonstrance,  or  warning,  or  entreaty,  in  a  can 
where  our  dearest  interests  and  most  important  moral  conduct  is  involved  ? 

But  the  constitution,  it  will  be  said,  the  constitution  sanctions  slavery,  and  it  if 
treason  to  impeach  the  constitution*  I  deny  it. — Neither  slavery  nor  slavei  an 
mentioned  in  the  constitution.  The  words  arc  not  there.  The  instrument  if 
carefully  guarded  against  their  introduction  ;  a  plain  indication  that  its  framen 
would  have  blushed  to  see  them  there,  and  anticipated  the  time  when  their  readen 
would  have  no  need  nor  occasion  to  be  reminded  of  them. — But  what  if  it  were 
otherwise  ?  Suppose  the  constitution  did  sanction  slavery  ?  What  then  ?  While 
there  is  a  God  in  Heaven,  who  regards  mercy  and  equity,  can  we  be  bound,  by 
any  compacts  of  our  own,  or  any  enactments  of  our  fellow  worms  to  sin  again* 
Him  ?  Are  we  indeed  to  obey  man  rather  than  God  ?  Who  is  it  that  would  thai 
trifle  with  the  holy  and  righteous  sovereignty  of  his  Creator  ?  Not  the  Christianf  of 
the  non.slaveholding  States,  I  would  hope,  sir !  No— Our  safety  as  well  a*  oar 
duty,  as  a  people  and  as  individuals,  consists  simply  in  filial  and  implicit  obedience 
to  the  God  who  made  us  and  sustains  us,  and  in  whose  hands  are  our  destinies. 

Much  as  I  prize  the  union  of  these  States,  sir,  and  sure  I  am  no  man  nor  Cant. 
tian  ought  to  prize  it  higher  than  I  do,  I  am  every  day  grieved  to  hear  so  maea 
•aid  of  the  value  of  our  Union,  and  so  little  of  the  value  of  the  approbation  of 
God,  as  though  his  favor  would  be  purchased  too  dear  if  it  involved  the  interns* 
tion  of  a  partnership  in  sin.  Sir,  this  nation  must  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  oar 
dependence  on  God,  or  we  are  lost.  We  have  slumbered  too  long.  Too  loaf 
have  we  closed  our  ears  to  the  cry  of  the  helpless. 

When  I  speak  of  this  horrible  oppression,  I  speak,  sir,  not  of  individual  east* 
of  suffering.  I  speak  of  the  entire  system.  I  define  it  by  its  own  bloody  code. 
I  open  the  pages  of  its  statute  book  ;  and  no  man  who  knows  either  men  or  hisuiy 
needs  be  told  that  the  general  practices  of  a  people  are  not  more  equitable  and 
merciful  than  their  laws.  Let  the  depths  of  this  iniquity  be  fathomed  by  Ail 
measure,  if  we  would  learn  its  dimensions.  By  the  laws  which  sustain  alaterf, 
millions  of  human  beings  are  held  as  chattels.  Yes,  sir,  they  are  driven  aloaf 
the  streets  of  Washington,  with  less  of  liberty  than  cattle,  in  the  sight  of  tan 
proud  capital,  where  the  national  flag  is  flying,  and  where  so  many  fine  thiafJ 
are  said  in  favor  of  liberty.  By  those  same  laws,  the  slave  is  placed  beyoad  aw 
jNwfccf is*  of  law  !  He  is  shut  out  from  the  social  charities  of  life.  The  tsadsr 
eat  tie*  that  twine  around  his  heart  are  severed.  A  home  and  a  family  he  ■** 
not  claim.    No :  nor  even  a  Bible  to  teach  him  the  eoorcea  of  consortia*. 

Con  there  be  greater  am  than  this  ?    And  wio  boo  ojtthotuod  o  dels/  •* 
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repentance  for  Bin  ?  Who  will  accredit  a  repentance  that  bring*  not  forth  fruits 
meet  for  repentance  7  Who,  then,  shall  cavil  against  the  doctrine  of  immediate 
emancipation  7 

It  is  still  asked  by  the  objector — Shall  we  set  loose  2,000,000  of  vagabonds  to 
ravage  the  land  and  cut  our  throats  7  No.  By  no  means.  This  is  not  emanci- 
pation. We  would  have  them  placed  under  the  protection  and  the  restraints  of 
law,  instead  of  being  removed  from  eithor.  We  would  have  them  provided  with 
employ  and  remunerated  with  equitable  wages.  We  would  have  them  educated. 
Christianized,  and  elevated  to  the  rank  of  human  beings.  The  knocking  off  of 
the  fetters  is  but  a  small  part,  the  mere  beginning  of  the  work  we  propose  ;  and 
we  well  know  that  this  must  be  done  first,  as  the  only  foundation  and  comer 
■tone  of  the  edifice.  Slavery,  we  well  know,  permit*  not  education ;  nor  can  the 
mind  be  educated  until  it  is  first  set  free.  You  might  as  well  talk  of  learning  an 
imprisoned  child  to  run  before  you  permit  his  feet  to  be  taken  from  the  stocks, 
as  to  talk  of  educating  the  slave  while  you  still  hold  him  in  bondage.  No,  sir. 
The  rights  of  man  must  first  be  recognized,  before  any  thing  else  can  be  done, 
and  this  cannot  be  done  too  soon.  We  propose  to  do  this  by  Christian  means, 
and  by  these  alone.  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal.  Palsied  be 
the  arm  that  would  unsheathe  the  sword  of  violence.  Our  appeal  is  to  the 
consciences  of  the  slave-holders  themselves ;  and  we  plead  with  them  as  man  to 
man,  as  brother  to  brother,  and  as  friend  to  friend. 

Rev.  S.  L.  Pomeroy,  of  Bangor,  Maine,  remarked, 
that  though  invited  to  speak,  he  had  been  furnished 
with  no  resolution,  and  should  speak  without  the  for- 
mality of  presenting  any. 

Abolitionists  were  accused  of  setting  a  low  value  on  the  Union.  It  was  false. 
Slavery  is  the  cause  of  all  our  divisions,  and  we  ask  for  its  abolition  as  the  only 
means  of  preserving  the  Union. 

We  are  also  accused  of  cowardice,  and  of  vain  and  useless  effort,  because  we 
do  not  go  to  the  south  to  preach  abolition.  Yet  these  same  objectors  are  the 
moat  forward  to  remind  us  of  the  fact,  that  the  southern  laws  forbid  the  agitation  of 
the  subject  there,  and  would  they  justify  our  infraction  of  the  slave  laws  ?  Certainly 
not.  For  even  the  Christian  slave-holder  himself  is  white-washed  into  spotless 
innocence,  in  their  eyes,  because  he  holds  his  slaves  very  reluctantly,  it  is  said— 
in  praiseworthy  obedience  to  the  laws,  which  forbid  manumission.  Doubtless 
then,  the  persons  who  accuse  us  of  cowardice  for  delaying  a  southern  anti-slavery 
agency,  would  be  far  from  justifying  us,  should  we  fall  the  victims  of  disobedience 
to  southern  laws.  Perhaps — but  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  believe  it — they  would 
willingly  see  us  try  the  experiment  at  the  risk  of  our  lives. 

Life  has  been  jeoparded  by  anti-slavery  effort,  even  at  the  north.  And,  besides, 
How  does  it  appear  that  we  are  not  effectually  preaching  abolition  to  the  people 
of  the  south  ?  Why  all  this  commotion,  just  at  the  present  time,  from  the  Poto- 
mac to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  7  Why  all  these  curses  and  anathemas  that  come 
back  to  us  through  every  mail,  are  borne  on  every  breeze  ;  and  on  account  of 
which  our  consistent  opposers  conjure  us  to  beware,  lest  they  should  dissolve 
the  Union  ?  Has  all  this  happened  while  the  south  remains  in  profound  ignorance 
of  our  efforts— of  our  doctrines—of  our  reproofs— of  our  warnings— of  our 
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appeals — and  of  the  principles  and  the  facts  we  are  sending  forth  over  the  nation? 
No,  sir.  The  supposition  is  ridiculous  on  the  very  face  of  it.  Be  assured,  sir, 
we  are  "  preaching  anti-slavery  at  the  south,"  with  a  pungency  and  a  power  this 
makes  Satan  himself  tremble  on  his  throne  of  oppression,  and  all  his  affrighted 
legions  cry  out,  "  Let  us  alone  !"  Remember,  sir,  I  pray  you,  when  and  where 
it  was  that  this  fiend-like  cry  was  first  heard.  It  was  in  a  circle  where  stood 
a  man  possessed  of  an  unclean  spirit.  What  was  it  that  disturbed  the  horde  of 
demons?  Why,  the  "Light  of  the  World"  was  in  the  room,  sir,  and  they 
were  in  agony  unutterable.  And  so  it  is  now.  It  is  light — light — LIGHT — 
the  glorious  light  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  that  has  penetrated  the  dark 
caverns  of  blood  and  pollution,  and  listen !  from  Louisiana  to  Maine,  the  land 
rings  with  the  death-scream,  "  Let  us  alone  !" 

Analyze  for  a  moment  the  sentiment  contained  in  it.  Look  through  the  earth, 
air,  and  sec  who  they  are  that  would  be  •'  let  alone."  The  murderer,  the  pirate, 
the  midnight  assassin,  the  midnight  libertine,  the  traitor,  the  slanderer,  the  law. 
leas  citizen,  the  disobedient  child,  the  slave-trader,  the  slave-holder,  the  slave 
apologist ;  these,  with  one  united  voice,  on  every  radiation  of  heavenly  truth  and 
day-light,  cry  out,  «*  Let  us  alone .'"  And  what  is  their  meaning,  sir  ?  Leave 
us  without  law,  without  restraint,  without  any  check  to  our  lusts,  without  any 
rein  to  our  passions.     Cause  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  to  cease  from  before  ua. 

Sir,  this  disturbance  in  the  south  conclusively  proves  that  the  lights  we  are 
kindling  do  shine  there.  Let  us  trim  them  incessantly,  and  keep  them  constantly 
burning.     And  let  us  not  fear  to  increase  their  brightness. 

Mr.  P.  said  he  had  resided  at  the  south,  and  knew  something  of  slaves  and 
the  slave  system.  And  among  other  things  ho  knew  that  the  southern  country 
was  not  ignorant  of  what  was  said  and  done  in  other  sections  of  the  country  and 
in  distant  lands.  When  the  subject  of  West  India  Emancipation  was  under  dis- 
cussion in  Parliament,  a  Georgia  planter  was  heard  to  say  :  "  Let  these  resolu- 
tions be  carried  into  effect  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  six  months  I  shall  see  the 
effect  on  my  slaves." 

Abolition,  and  that  only  is  safe.  Surely  there  is  no  safety  in  the  present  ftate 
of  things,  nor  can  there  be  safety  in  the  continuance  of  the  slave  system.  Mr. 
Chairman !  thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  south  will  go  to  bed  to-night 
with  their  loaded  pistols  under  their  pillows,  and  their  muskets  over  the  mantel 
piece.  And  why  is  this  ?  They  are  unsafe ;  and  they  know  it.  How  idle,  then, 
to  inquire  whether  emancipation  be  safe  ?  What  question  can  be  more  ridiculous  J 
In  plain  English,  what  is  its  import  ?  Here  arc  persons  forcibly  held  in  a  condi- 
tion so  degraded  that  it  is  unsafe  for  those  who  hold  them  to  live  among  them. 
This  is  a  known  and  admitted  fact.  And  now  we  inquire  very  gravely,  whether 
it  would  be  safe  to  release  these  persons  from  the  condition  too  revolting  to  them  1 
What  an  absurdity ! 

No  people  on  earth  are  of  a  more  mild,  forgiving,  and  patient  character,  than 
the  colored  race.  This  is  the  testimony  of  travellers  in  Africa,  and  the  loaf 
continued  oppressions  and  yet  continued  peace  and  quiet  of  our  own  country,  beats 
equally  decisive  testimony  to  the  same  fact. 

"  But  the  slaves  arc  very  well  treated,"  we  are  told.  Are  they  ?  I  will  tell 
you  how  they  are  treated.  They  are  allowed  a  peck  of  coin  a  week,  to  Bw 
upon.  The  support  of  an  adult  slave,  including  food,  clothing,  and  every  nosf 
else,  costs  about  thirty  dollars  a  year.    The  field  laborers  go  almost  naked; 
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(the  children  entirely  bo,  in  many  cases.)  They  are  driven  to  the  field  with  the 
whip.  They  have  no  privileges  except  what  their  masters  please  to  give  them. 
Whatever  is  done  to  them,  they  have  no  redress.  They  are  "treated"  as  property. 
They  may  be  killed,  and  if  no  white  person  sees  it,  the  murderer  cannot  be 
punished.  The  testimony  of  ever  so  many  colored  persons,  whether  slaves  or 
freemen,  would  go  for  nothing.  Rather,  I  should  say,  no  such  testimony  can  be 
received.  The  master  can  do  what  he  pleases  with  his  slaves,  and  they  cannot 
help  themselves.  If  he  wants  to  take  a  little  child  from  his  father  and  mother, 
end  sell  him  to  be  carried  a  thousand  miles  off,  he  can  do  it,  and  no  person, 
either  white  or  colored,  can  hinder  him.  If  he  wants  to  take  a  man's  wife  away 
from  him,  either  to  sell  her  or  for  any  other  purpose,  he  can  do  it,  and  nobody 
can  hinder  him.  And  these  things  are  done  every  day.  They  are  so  common 
that  scarcely  any  body,  at  the  south,  considers  it  any  strange  thing,  or  thinks  any 
thing  about  it.  I  remember  seeing  an  old  man  crying  bitterly,  and  begging  a  lady, 
who  lived  near  him,  to  buy  his  little  boys,  because  his  master  was  about  to  sell 
them  to  be  carried  to  Louisiana,  where  he  could  never  see  them  more.  But  the 
lady  did  not  want  them,  and  they  were  sold  and  carried  away. 

This  is  the  way  the  slaves  are  treated.  If  any  body  thinks  "  they  are  ,e*ry 
teett  treated"  let  them  make  the  case  their  own,  and  ask  themselves  whether 
they  would  think  themselves  "  well  treated ;"  and  their  wives  and  children  "  very 
well  treated  ;"  if  they  were  treated  in  this  manner.  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
others  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  Suppose  you  were  yourself  a  slave ;  and  suppose  your  wife  and 
children  were  slaves  with  you.  What  would  you  wish  should  be  done  unto  you? 
And  how  soon  would  you  wish  to  have  it  done  7  What  would  you  wish  your 
masters  to  do,  and  what  would  you  wish  every  body  who  knew  your  condition  to 
do  for  you.  Answer  these  questions,  and  you  will  have  answered  the  great 
question  of  your  own  duty, 

Mr.  H.  B.  Stanton,  of  Lane  Seminary,  Ohio,  offered 
a  resolution  to  the  following  effect : 

That  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  by  its  doctrine  that  prejudice  it 
vincible,  commends  itself  to  the  patriot  and  the  Christian. 

The  doctrine  that  prejudice  against  the  colored  people  was  vincible,  Mr.  8. 
maintained  to  be  a  distinctive  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  abolitionists,  and 
adopted  by  the  American  Anti- Slavery  Society.  The  Colonization  Society  waa 
founded  on  not  merely  different  but  opposite  ground.  That  the  colored  people 
were  subjected  to  the  operation  of  an  invincible  prejudice  which  could  never  be 
removed,  and  in  consequence  of  which  they  could  never  rise  in  this  country,  waa 
the  corner  stone  of  their  whole  edifice.  Take  away  this  and  the  whole  fabric 
vanishes.  Remove  this  prejudice,  and  the  society  is  dissolved  instantaneously. 
[Mr.  Stanton  read  extracts  from  the  African  Repository  sustaining  his  posi- 
tions.] 

The  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  grants  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  this 
prejudice.  It  also  grants,  that  during  the  predominance  of  this  prejudice  the 
colored  people  can  never  rise  in  this  country.  Thus  far  they  agreed  with  the 
Colomxetion  Society.  But  they  contended  that  this  prejudice  waa  visible ;  that 
being  *  sin  it  could  be  repented  of,  being  a  folly  it  could  be  cued.    Ttai  *ft^ 
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slander  human  nature  and  blaspheme  Christianity,  by  saying  that  neither  ream 
nor  religion  can  overcome  or  eradicate  it. 

The  Colonizationists  acknowledge,  indeed,  the  criminality  of  this  prejudice; 
they  profess  to  deplore  it,  but  still  insist  that  it  cannot  be  overcome. 

But  while  acknowledging  the  criminahty  of  this  prejudice,  and  professedly 
adapting  their  measures  to  the  relief  of  the  innocent  sufferers  who  experience 
the  persecutions  growing  out  of  it,  the  Colonization  Society  throws  all  the  blame 
of  that  prejudice  on  public  sentiment. 

Let  us  analyze  this  plea.  What  is  public  sentiment?  It  is  the  sentiment  of 
the  majority  of  individuals  of  whom  the  public  is  composed. 

On  the  subject  in  question  there  arc  but  two  ingredients  in  the  public  sentiment 
of  this  country.  Wo  all  know  what  they  are.  They  are  the  sentiments  of  the 
abolitionists  and  the  sentiments  sustaining  the  Colonization  Society.  By  the 
Colonization  Society  I  mean  those  who  cherish  expatriating  sentiments  in  respect 
to  the  colored  people. 

In  order  to  know,  then,  who  compose  the  public  sentiment  of  the  country,  we 
have  only  to  compare  the  relative  strength  of  the  Colonization  and  Anti-Slavery 
Societies ;  and  this  is  no  difficult  task.  The  Colonization  Society  looks  dowi 
upon  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  as  upon  a  feeble  band  of  visionary  fanatics,  while 
it  claims  for  itself  all  the  efficient  and  predominating  influences  of  the  country: 
The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  almost  all  other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  together 
with  the  prominent  statesmen  of  all  political  parties,  and  the  legislatures  of 
eighteen  different  States,  not  to  mention  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  public 
presses  of  the  country  ;  these,  we  know,  are  daily  claimed  with  exultation  by  the 
Colonization  Society,  as  proof  of  their  overwhelming  control  over  public  senti- 
ment, and  of  the  folly  and  madness  of  abolitionists  in  attempting  to  oppose  them. 
The  resources  of  the  country  are  undoubtedly  in  their  hands.  The  great  body 
of  all  the  learned  professions  arc  with  them. 

Who  are  they  then,  that  exercise,  direct,  and  wield  the  public  sentiment,  is 
respect  to  the  colored  people  ?  Are  they  those  who  care  nothing  about  the  ob- 
ject ?  Certainly  not*, — Arc  they  abolitionists  ?  We  all  know  better.  It  follow 
then,  with  the  certainty  of  mathematical  demonstration,  that  they  are  the  Colon- 
xationists.  Yes ;  the  criminal  public  sentiment,  that  grinds  down  with  an  unre- 
lenting prejudice  the  colored  people,  is  the  same  public  sentiment  that  snpportf 
the  Colonization  Society,  and  is  wielded  by  it. 

Suppose  a  man,  without  any  other  fault  than  the  color  or  shape  of  hie  hH 
should  become  odious  to  his  neighbors  to  an  extent  amounting  to  a  public  «ts& 
ment.  By  this  public  sentiment  he  is  ground  down  to  the  dust,  oppressed,  for- 
bidden a  seat  in  the  sanctuary,  a  privilege  in  the  seminary,  and  a  vote  at  the  poDfc 
A  few  only  in  the  neighborhood  remonstrate  against  this  prejudice,  and  plead  for 
its  abandonment ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  a  Colonization  Society  is  got  up-* 
very  benevolent  and  Christian-like  institution,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  colonize  this  » 
fashionable  hat  and  its  wearer  out  of  the  neighborhood.  What  would  candid  e»i 
unprejudiced  people  think  of  it  ?  And  how  would  it  appear  if  this  ColomJ»0* 
Society,  while  urging  its  expatriating  scheme,  and  giving  aa  a  reason  for  he  im- 
port the  consideration  that  the  man  with  the  unsightly  hat  "  can  never  rise  »  » 
respectable  standing  in  this**  neighborhood,  should,  at  the  same  time,  cast  all  *» 
blame  of  the  wicked  prejudice  against  the  persecuted  man,  upon  the 
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ment  of  the  Tillage  ?  Who  could  fail  to  see  and  to  remark  that  the  public  senti- 
ment under  condemnation,  was  their  own  sentiment,  and  that  they  alone  were 
responsible  for  its  existence  ? 

I  concede,  sir,  that  it  is  the  public  $entiment  that  is  at  fault  in  this  matter.  See, 
sir,  its  despotic  dominion,  its  hypocritical  pretensions  !  See  where  it  tramples 
an  unoffending  brother  in  the  dust,  with  a  drawn  dagger  in  its  right  hand.  Hear 
its  heaven-daring  language — mark  its  fiend-like  action.  "  It  is  a  cruel  prejudice," 
says  the  tyrant,  "  that  this  poor  man  lies  under.  What  can  be  done  for  him  7"— 
And  as  he  says  this,  he  stamps  under  his  feet  his  victim,  struggling  to  rise.  "  Ha 
can  never  rise  in  this  country — he  must  be  colonized*1 — tramples  again,  as  ha 
•ays  this,  and  then  adds — "  It  is  a  cruel  prejudice,  I  know,  but  how  can  I  help 
it  7"  With  this,  he  stabs  his  down-trodden  brother  with  the  dagger,  and  then 
adds — "  It  is  lamentable — it  is  wrong" — and  with  that  he  stabs  him  again ;  and 
aa  his  right  hand  gives  the  plunging  blow,  his  left  hand  adroitly  catches  the  vie* 
tim  from  under  his  own  feet,  and  "  with  his  own  consent,"  [it  is  said !]  tosses  him 
across  the  water  to  Africa  ! 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  the  power  of  this  city  decidedly  in  favor  of  colonization? 
And  is  there  not  likewise  in  this  same  city  a  cruel  public  sentiment  against  the 
colored  people  ?  Can  you  separate  the  one  from  the  other  ?  And  is  it  not  self- 
evident  that  the  only  reason  why  the  public  sentiment  of  New  York  is  in  favor 
of  expatriation  is,  because  there  exists  in  the  some  public  sentiment  a  cruel  pre- 
judice against  the  people  intended  to  be  colonized  ?  Look  at  Maryland — look 
through  the  land,  and  tell  me  whether  the  "  cruel  prejudice"  against  the  colored 
man  is  not  identical  with  the  desire  for  his  expatriation. 

And  the  Colonization  Society,  wielding,  as  it  does,  the  public  sentiment,  and 
borne  along  by  it — the  Colonization  Society,  with  the  clergy  and  the  statesmen, 
with  the  literati  and  the  colleges,  with  the  press  and  the  learned  professions, 
with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  and  the  eighteen  legislatures  at  its  bidding,  has 
the  same  power  in  respect  to  slavery  that  it  has  in  respect  to  the  free  colored 
people.     It  is  the  public  sentiment  or  the  nation,  and  may  do  what  it  pleases. 

On  the  Colonization  Society,  therefore,  rests  the  responsibility — I  know  the 
respectability  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Society  in  this  city  and  elsewhere. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  of  them  with  disrespect.  I  would  render  honor  to 
whom  honor  is  due.  But  I  must  remind  them  of  the  responsibility  which  honor 
confers.  Theirs  is  the  power  of  the  nation,  and  I  roll  upon  them — the  Milnors, 
the  Springs,  the  Frelinghuysens,  the  Marshalls,  the  Madisons  of  this  city  and  of 
this  nation,  the  tremendous  responsibility  of  the  elevation  or  the  expatriation,  the 
freedom  or  continued  slavery  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  their  countrymen— of 
their  brethren,  for  whom  Christ  died. 

How  does  the  Colonization  Society  discharge  these  responsibilities  ?  [In  an- 
swer to  this  inquiry  Mr.  Stanton  read  extracts  from  the  African  Repository,  and 
from  the  Memorial  of  the  N.  Y.  City  Colonization  Society,  showing  that  so  far  From 
casting  an  influence  in  favor  of  the  colored  people,  cither  bond  or  free,  the  Co- 
lonization influence  had  been  decidedly  against  them.  "  We  do  not  ask,"  said 
they,  "  for  any  modifications  of  the  constitution  or  the  laws,"  &c.  What  Unas  T 
Mr.  S.  then  read  abstracts  from  the  slave  laws  prohibiting  education — rendering 
the  power  of  the  master  despotic,  debarring  the  slave  from  redress,  dec.  &c] 

Snch,  sir,  continued  Mr.  S.,  is  the  Colonization  Society.  The  Anti-Slavery 
Society  takes  opposite  ground.    It  contends  that  prejudice  is  vincihta— <tofc  mat 
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can  be  renounced — that  folly  can  be  cured — that  sin  can  be  repented  of — that  the 
white  man  can  become  a  Christian,  and  the  colored  man  his  brother.  Prejudice 
is  proved  to  be  vincible,  because  it  has  nothing  to  stand  upon,  because  it  has  been 
overcome  in  other  countries,  because  it  is  beginning  to  be  renounced  in  ours,  and 
because  the  gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  from  this,  as  from  every 
other  sin. 

Shall  we  hold  our  public  anniversaries  and  talk  of  converting  the  world  T— 
Shall  we  preach  millenial  sermons  and  celebrate  the  triumphs  of  the  cross  over 
Hindoo  caste  ?  Shall  we  storm  the  wall  of  China,  and  expect  to  dethrone  the 
Man  of  Sin,  and  yet  bow  down  before  the  selfish  hatred  of  the  American  white 
man  towards  his  colored  brother,  and  declare  it  to  be  invincible  ?  No,  fir,— 
never ;  not  while  we  hold  the  Bible  in  our  hands.  Not  while  we  can  retain  the 
memory  of  its  precepts  or  the  consolation  of  its  promises. 

Mr.  David  Rugoles  asked  permission  to  say  a  few  words. — As  a  colored  man 
he  wished  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings  on  the  present  occasion.  A  star  of  hope 
for  his  down-trodden  race  had  at  length  arisen,  and  he  rejoiced  to  hail  its  bright 
beams.  He  wished  also  to  give  utterance  to  the  unanimous  protest  of  the  intel- 
ligent free  colored  people  against  an  oppression  no  less  cruel  in  its  character 
and  little  less  injurious  in  its  operation  than  that  under  which  their  southern  bre- 
thren still  groaned.  It  was  an  oppression,  not  indeed  of  the  body,  but  of  the 
mind.  Its  fetters  were  forged,  not  for  the  limbs,  but  for  the  soul.  An  oppres- 
sion which  by  denying  even  the  poisibility  of  our  mental  and  moral  elevation  ■ 
this  country,  discountenanced  our  efforts,  misled  our  friends,  and  emboldened  oar 
enemies.  An  oppression  which  produces  enactments  against  our  schools,  sad 
sustains  legislative  provisions  for  thrusting  us  out  of  our  native  land.  It  was  tat 
oppression  of  colonization. 

They  tell  us  that  this  monster  of  corruption  came  from  heaven ;  but,  air,  ait 
tory  informs  us  that  it  came  from  Virginia.  The  egg  was  laid  in  the  Virginit 
legislature,  and  there  the  spider  was  hatched,  that  has  ever  since  been  craniiff 
northward,  from  State  to  State,  weaving  its  web  to  catch  us,  colored  men,  ai  if 
we  were  flies. 

Rev.  S.  L.  Pomeroy,  (while  a  collection  was  taking 
up,)  added  a  few  remarks  illustrative  of  the  safety  of 
immediate  emancipation.  The  South  American  Re- 
publics had  found  no  evils  to  arise  from  it.  More  than 
30,000  Hottentots  had  also  been  emancipated  without 
serious  inconvenience.  He  corrected  the  popular  enor 
respecting  St.  Domingo,  and  showed  that  the  horrorf 
of  the  insurrection  in  that  island  resulted  not  from  the 
emanciptation  of  the  slaves,  (which  was  peacefully 
effected,  and  produced  much  prosperity  for  years,)  bat 
from  the  despotic  attempts  of  the  French  to  reduce 
them  again  to  bondage. 
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Tboxe,  of  Kentucky,  said  he  did  not  expect  to  speak  this  evening,  but, 
beence  of  Dr.  Cox,  who  had  been  expected  at  this  hour,  he  was  called  on. 
considered  himself  called  on,  in  justice  to  himself,  to  the  cause  he  had 
d,  and  to  the  State  of  which  he  would  say  he  was  still  proud  to  be  a  citi- 
remark  on  some  of  the  severe  strictures  which  some  respected  brethren 
nrtucky  had  made  concerning  his  former  statements.  He  was  prepared 
antiate  by  evidence  every  fact  he  had  stated,  but  at  this  late  hour  he 
>t  take  the  time.  He  had  contemplated  a  full  reply  on  another  occasion, 
would  be  the  last  time  the  subject  would  be  noticed  here.    I  do  not 

0  recriminate.  I  shall  not  speak  personalities.  Personalities !  My  heart 
id,  sir,  at  the  exhibitions  which  I  witnessed  yesterday.     Not  that  I  was 

1  to  obloquy.  What  am  I,  sir, — what  is  Mr.  Breckinridge — what  are  we 
this  matter  ?  Here  are  three  millions  of  our  brethren  groaning  under 
ton  and  cruelty.  And  this  is  not  all.  Here  are  great  principles  concerned, 
iciples  of  the  word  of  God — the  principles  on  which  the  eternal  throne  of 
elf  is  established.  And  shall  toe  thrust  forward  our  little  selves  before 
luestion,  in  the  face  of  the  world  ?  No,  sir,  let  me,  let  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
t  all  of  us  fall,  if  need  be,  but  let  this  great  subject  be  handled  without 
bng  to  personalities. 

statements  have  been  denied,  which  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  make.  One 
I  said  there  is  no  editor  in  the  west,  who  is  willing  to  risk  his  living  by 
ting  the  rights  of  the  people  of  color.  I  was  surprised,  I  confess,  to  hear 
lied.  And  what  was  the  refutation  ?  Why,  that  in  1824 — I— edited  an 
n  paper.  Very  well,  suppose  it  were  so,  I  spoke  not  of  times  past,  but  of 
i  novo  the  fact.    And  I  repeat  it,  now  there  is  none. 

other  statement  respected  the  licentiousness  of  the  slave  kitchens.  I  am 
was  denied,  because  it  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  draw  out  the  evidence 
oborate  it.  What  I  stated  was  not  from  observation  that  was  narrow,  but 
is  extensive,  both  personal,  and  by  inquiry  and  information  of  others.  I 
that  the  lodges  of  the  slaves  were  exposed  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  And 
is  not  denied.  I  say  then,  that  in  the  absence  of  further  evidence,  that 
stance  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  results  would  be  as  I  have  stated, 
ither  could  be  the  effect  of  such  a  condition  ?  I  have  been  called  upon  to 
Sir,  I  cannot  retract  a  word.  Would  to  God  I  could  do  it.  If  truth, 
I  knew,  would  allow  it,  I  would  heartily  yield  to  him  as  my  elder.  But  I 
epeat  what  I  said.  The  slave  States  are  Sodoms,  and  well  nigh  every  vil- 
itchen  is  a  brothel.  I  can  account  for  the  denial  of  these  brethren.  Such 
nen  may  very  honestly  deny  these  statements,  because  the  true  state  of 
is  not  generally  perceived.  It  is  too  true  that  masters  are,  to  a  great 
unconcerned  about  the  moral  condition  of  their  slaves.  This  is  true  even 
isters  and  elders,  and  church  members.  Generally  all  that  masters  are 
ned  for,  in  regard  to  their  habits,  is  that  the  slave  is  at  home  in  the  morn- 
ady  to  work  in  season  all  day,  and  then  go  home. 

»w  an  instance  in  the  village  where  I  live,  that  things  were  transacted  which 
>t  name  before  this  assembly,  in  the  kitchen  of  a  respectable  family,  and 
individual  of  the  family  knew  of  it.  It  is  a  general  fret,  that  respectable 
men,  throughout  our  villages,  live  in  constant  habits  of  intercourse  with 
d  females.  Yet  such  individuals  as  these  may  know  nothing  of  it,  and  be 
»d  if  yon  tell  them  it  is  so.   And  is  their  denial  to  be  taken  %jga\naft.taA  tfoftot. 
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ration  and  knowledge  of  others  ?  The  business  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge is  a  reason  why  they  should  not  know  these  things.  But  there  are  olhen 
who  do  know.  There  are  females  in  this  city,  who  will  aver  that  I  have  not  over* 
stated.  A  minister  of  the  gospel,  whose  name  I  do  not  know,  met  me  as  I  came 
out  of  the  chapel  the  other  night,  and  said  he  hud  lived  in  the  southern  Slates, 
and  he  told  me  I  hud  said  what  he  knew  to  be  true  of  slave  villages.  He  did  not 
believe  there  was  an  exception.  Very  little  is  said  about  it.  The  world  is  kept 
dark,  ministers  are  kept  dark,  the  north  is  in  the  dark.  I  have  stated  the  (act, 
that  the  north  may  awake  to  it,  and  awake  us  too.  If  my  fellow-citizens  of  Ken- 
tucky knew  how  it  was,  would  they  remain  indifferent  ?  Would  they  not  rise  and 
throw  off  the  reproach  ?  Would  they  cherish,  and  would  they  tolerate  for  a  day, 
the  horrid  system  of  slavery,  which  yields  such  fruits  ?— Oh,  no  ! 


Rev.  E.  M.  P.  Wells,  of  Boston,  said  he  had  just 
conversed  with  a  clergyman  who  left  the  south  in  con- 
sequence of  slavery,  and  who  told  him  that  what  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  said  was  true,  and  lie  had 
not  told  half  of  what  was  true.  And  he  thought  these 
statements  came  with  peculiar  propriety  and  power 
from  a  young  man.  The  evil  was  terrible  among  young 
men.  He  believed  there  was  scarcely  a  young  man  in 
the  south  but  what  was  more  or  less  contaminated 
with  this  sin. 

Rev.  Dr.  Cox  arose  and  said  he  had  been  detained 
till  this  late  hour  by  an  engagement  in  another  part  of 
the  city,  in  behalf  of  the  seamen  of  this  port.  He  had 
come  to  this  meeting,  grieved  and  awed,  for  fear  it 
was  out  of  his  power  to  do  good  by  speaking. 

Said  he,  I  am  no  man's  enemy,  I  shall  denounce  no  one,  I  am  not  a  partisan,  ai 
will  not  be.  But  I  have  a  set  of  principles,  on  practical  subjects,  which  I  to 
regard  as  true  and  important,  and  which  I  mean  to  sustain  at  all  events.  It»i 
point  that,  to  my  mind,  is  easily  demonstrable,  that  the  colored  population  frill 
exist  here,  with  us  and  our  posterity,  to  the  end  of  time.  I  as  much  believe  it  ■ 
I  believe  that  this  nation  will  exist.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  question  comes  up- 
What  ought  I  to  do,  as  a  pilgrim  to  immortality,  and  an  expectant  of  judgment** 
help  to  elevate,  and  improve,  and  bless  them  ?  Another  point  which  follows* 
that  if  the  people  of  color  cannot  be  elevated  in  this  country,  they  can  be  deft** 
no  where.  But  why  can  they  not  be  elevated  here  ?  Sir,  there  is  an  antneods* 
difficulty,  with  which  we  are  first  concerned,    We  want  to  cure  the  blacks,** 
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our  first  concern  Hei  In  another  quarter.    Is  it  not  the  first  thing  requisite  to 
emancipate  the  WHITES  from  prejudice  ? 

And  here,  I  suppose,  I  shall  bo  met  with  the  standing  objection  about  amalga- 
mation. Will  you  encourage  inter-marriages  between  blacks  and  whites  ?  The 
minds  of  many  persons  seem  to  run  constantly  upon  this  topic  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I 
cannot  see  that  it  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  question.  Let  me  illustrate.  The 
Jews,  we  all  know,  are  a  separate  people,  distinct  from  all  others,  scattered  by  the 
providence  of  God,  for  wonderful  purposes,  among  all  nations,  and  yet  mixing 
with  none.  Now  suppose  (what  I  am  happy  to  say  is  not  tho  case  in  this  country) 
the  Jews  were  here  persecuted,  deprived  of  the  equal  rights  of  citizenship,  with 
a  powerful  prejudice  against  them,  and  that  we  were,  some  of  us,  convinced  that 
they  ought  to  be  enfranchised.  That  is  my  word,  sir, — ENFRANCHISED :  I 
like  that  bettor  than  emancipated.  Emancipation  is  too  limited,  too  narrow,  too 
■mall.  What  I  ask  for  our  colored  brethren  is  that  they  should  be  immediately 
admitted  to  share  with  us  in  the  blessings  of  equal  citizenship.  Now  suppose  we 
were  to  make  a  plea  for  the  Jews,  that  they  should  be  immediately  enfranchised. 
Would  it  be  pertinent  for  an  objector  to  interpose  an  inquiry  whether  we  intended 
to  intermarry  with  the  Jews  ?  Would  not  a  single  groin  of  common  sense  teach 
him  that  with  the  question  of  franc hisement,  the  question  of  intermarriage  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do. 

Let  us  do  our  duty,  sir,  and  enfranchise  our  colored  people,  according  to  their 
equal  rights.  And  then  if  they  rise  in  virtue  and  goodness,  so  as  to  command  and 
deserve  our  respect,  let  them  have  it.  I  asked  a  southern  brother  to-day,  whether 
the  oath  of  a  colored  man  would  be  taken  in  a  court  of  justice,  in  regard  to  any 
oppression  which  may  come  upon  them,  and  he  confessed  it  would  not.  Their 
oath  is  nothing  worth.  Wo  do  not  let  them  swear ;  wo  do  not  allow  them  to  pe- 
ril their  souls  ;  they  have  no  souls,  no  responsibility  beyond  the  grave.  Sir,  is  this 
right  7  They  have  no  one  to  defend  their  rights,  no  orator  to  plead  for  them,  no 
press  to  enlighten  or  to  defend  them,  no  pulpit  to  tell  the  truth — I  mean,  to  tell  the 
truth  in  its  full  force  and  bearing  concerning  this  subject.  I  believe  every  pulpit 
is  under  fear,  and  multitudes  are  afraid  to  touch  the  subject  of  slavery  at  all.  Is 
it  not  dreadful  ?  Should  not  their  rights  be  immediately  recognised  ?  What  is 
gradualism  ?  Sir,  when  people  ask  that  they  should  be  gradually  redressed,  it 
means  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  matter  :  just  as  Felix  said,  "  Go  thy  way 
for  this  time."  His  meaning  was,  that  he  hoped  he  should  not  be  troubled  any 
more  with  the  matter :  he  never  wanted  to  hear  any  more  about  it.  If  we  allow 
the  principle  of  gradualism,  we  emasculate  the  law  of  God  upon  the  subject. 

We  tell  sinners  to  repent  immediately.  That  it  is  their  duty  and  their  happi- 
ness, we  all  admit.  But  do  we  gain  that  object  in  all  who  hear  us  7  Certainly 
not.  What  then  7  If  all  men  do  not  repent  immediately,  is  the  law  of  God 
altered !  Sir,  the  lofty  cause  of  universal  enfranchisement  is  identified  with  the 
position  of  God  as  Lord  of  the  New  Testament.  What  we  wish  and  what  we 
mean  to  do  is,  to  tell  men  who  hold  slaves  what  is  their  duty  and  their  privilege 
to  do  immediately.  We  want  to  tell  them  of  an  evil  that  is  among  them,  and 
that  grows  when  they  wake  and  when  they  sleep.  The  worst  thing,  and  the  best 
thing  too,  in  this  doctrine  of  enfranchisement,  is  that  it  makes  people  feel,  it 
reaches  their  consciences.  We  tell  every  individual  that  it  is  right  immediately 
to  leave  off  doing  wrong.  We  tell  legislatures  that  it  is  their  duty  to  revise  their 
codes  immediately,  and  legislate  right  instead  of  wrong.    Let  thevt  Varnata'aa 
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longer,  like  thoM  of  Drtoo,  written  in  blood;  but  let  them  be  equaJ  to  ell  subjects, 
without  regard  to  the  mere  accident  of  color. 

I  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  a  word  in  regard  to  the  rival  plan.  I  knew 
Dr.  Finley.  He  was  my  neighbor  in  New  Jersey.  I  would  not  apeak  of  him  with 
out  respect.  Why  cannot  wc  speak  of  a  plan,  without  being  charged  with  an  im- 
peachment of  the  person.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonization  Society,  waoa 
1  am  happy  to  fee  in  the  assembly,  alleges  the  purity  of  the  motives  of  mi 
founders,  my  reply  is,  that  this  is  nothing  to  the  argument.  We  may  easily  sap. 
pose  that  men  with  good  motives  should  fall  upon  a  plan  that  is  mistaken  or 
impracticable.  May  we  not  say  ao9  and  prove  it  too,  without  an  impeachment  ef 
motives.  And  yet,  I  cannot  read  his  own  printed  documents,  without  seeing  tbst 
a  motive  operated  on  his  mind,  which  I  do  not  believe  is  sanctioned  by  the  word 
of  Ood.  I  have  read  his  writings.  He  enumerates  three  advantage!  which  we 
may  expect  from  the  success  of  this  scheme.  The  first  is,  that  we  shall  get  clear 
of  them.  I  ask  the  God  who  made  them  my  brethren  with  a  dark  complexioa,  h 
this  a  right  motive  ?  What  right  have  we  to  seek  to  "  get  clear  of  them,"  when  they 
say  they  do  not  wish  to  go  ?  Why  have  they  not  as  much  right  here  as  ourselves  f 
I  am  not  opposed  to  colonization  if  individuals  wish  to  go,  they  are  an  excepnsi 
to  the  rule.  The  body  of  them  wish  to  stay.  But  if  these  exceptions  think  they 
can  do  good  or  better  their  condition,  let  them  go.  And  if  any  benevolent  rneasi 
wish  to  aid  them,  let  them  do  so.  But  if  you  call  it  an  American  Colomsstke 
Society,  and  hold  it  up  as  a  great  national  institution,  it  takes  new  ground,  sad 
assumes  the  aspect  of  a  remedy  for  a  great  national  evil.  I  ask  what  mesa  si 
the  arguments  we  read  and  hear  in  favor  of  colonization,  if  it  is  not  held  up  sj 
such  a  remedy  ?  I  speak  on  this  subject  as  constrained  in  conscience,  when  I  aw 
that  I  do  not  see  how  the  two  can  stand  together.  I  know  no  man  who  heard** 
lores  the  one,  that  does  not  dislike  the  other.  And  I  do  not  see  how  rnlnnizttiip 
can  stand  on  the  consent  of  the  people  of  color,  when  if  you  ask  them  they 
almost  unanimously  say,  No.  It  is  true  there  are  some  at  the  south  who  sn 
willing  to  go ;  but  it  is  where  they  have  less  freedom  and  less  intelligence,  sal 
where  with  many  the  alternative  is  intolerable  oppression  if  not  perpetual  ha* 
dage.  I  ask  if  this  ought  to  nullify  the  united  voice  of  the  enlightened  fittl 
Then  I  look  at  the  waste  of  life,  compared  to  which  the  cholera,  as  it  prevauei 
in  this  city,  is  salubrious.  The  ratio  of  decimation  in  the  Roman  armies  assi 
to  be  thought  a  horrible  punishment ;  but  it  was  merciful  compared  to  the  sUufa* 
tar  to  which  colonization  subjects  our  people  of  color.  The  society  sands  est 
not  the  intelligent,  the  enterprising,  the  men  to  lay  foundations  and  provide  far 
future  generations.  It  sends  out  many  poor  people,  and  throws  them  there  vrisV 
out  help  and  without  friends ;  and  without  employment  and  without  hopoj  it  isst 
wonder  they  die. 

It  is  proposed  by  those  who  have  not  looked  into  the  matter,  to  let  the  tee 
enterprises  stand  together.  I  groped  a  long  time  on  that  middle  ground.  But  I  uei 
crowded  with  the  question,  Is  the  consent  of  the  people  of  color  of  no  acceealt 
If  such  brethren  would  go  to  Europe,  they  would  find  that  there  v 
in  the  inquiry  which  I  heard  from  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Chalmers,  **Are  the 
men  willing  to  go  V  That  word  " men"  impressed  my  mind.  Gonsi 
as  seen,  how  can  they  consent  7  Their  refusal  grows  out  of  tssrfr  nature  as  awl 
Put  yourselves  in  their  soul's  stead  and  see  if  you  could  oovjsajst--4f 
consent  to  be  banished  from  your  own  country  to  the  wilds  of  AfrJou, 
circumstances,  and  Sot  such  a  teasou. 
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Sir,  it  is  not  my  object  to  "  get  clear  of  them."  And  for  two  reasons.  Firtt, 
it  is  impracticable.  And  *eeondt  it  is  wicked  to  wish  it.  I  ask,  if  Jesus  Christ, 
who  understands  expediency  at  least  as  well  as  any  politician  of  modern  times ; 
if  he  were  on  earth,  would  he  try  to  get  these  people  out  of  the  country  of  light, 
into  the  darkness  of  Africa. 

What  then  ought  we  to  do  ?  In  the  first  place,  we  must  not  forget  to  pray* 
If  we  prayed  more,  we  should  not  get  heated,  and  we  should  respect  each  other. 
And  prayer  will  give  us  relief.  God  sees  the  difficulty  in  which  we  are,  and  he 
can  give  deliverance.  There  is  no  straightness  to  which  his  arm  is  incompe- 
tent. He  has  none  of  our  prejudice  to  contend  with,  for  in  Christ  Jesus,  there 
is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  bond  nor  free.  And  he  can  lead  us  in  the 
right  way.  Let  us  go  kindly  to  work,  to  enlighten  the  public  mind.  Let  ns  use 
hard  arguments,  strong  facts,  and  kind  language.  Do  not  denounce,  do  not  judge 
of  principles  by  prejudice,  nor  make  the  rash  expressions  of  an  advocate  the 
ground  of  condemnation  for  his  object.  Let  us  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  eter- 
nity, and  always  bear  in  mind  that  we  shall  soon  stand  before  Christ.  And  God 
will  bring  us  all  out  right.  The  fundamental  principle  of  our  cause,  "  Whatso- 
ever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them, "  is  the  eternal 
lew  of  humanity,  and  is  written  on  the  consciences  of  mankind,  and  with  this  in 
our  hands,  and  a  God  of  mercy  and  justice  on  our  side,  we  shall  succeed. 

The  meeting  was  detained  in  strict  attention  to  a 
very  late  hour  by  the  interest  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
kind  and  Christian  spirit  which  Messrs.  Thome  and 
Cox  exhibited  in  reference  to  the  personal  obloquy  and 
ridicule  that  had  been  thrown  on  them  at  the  Colo- 
nization meeting  on  Wednesday. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING  FOR  BUSINESS. 

# 

Tub  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  was  held  at  the 
Chatham-st.  Chapel,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  on  Tuesday  morning,  6th  of  May, 

1834. 

AxTHum  Taffam,  President,  in  the  Chair;  and  William  Goodell,  Secretary 
protein.    Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Williams. 

Present,  the  following  delegates  :  Rev.  S.  L.  Pomeroy,  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society  of  Bangor  and  vicinity,  (Maine) ;  Thomas  Williams,  William  Chace  and 
John  Prentice,  of  Providence  Anti-Slavery  Society ;  Stephen  Pcet,  of  the  West- 
em  Reserve  A.  S.  Society ;  William  Smith,  of  Oneida  Institute ;  Rev.  C.  P. 
Grosvenor,  of  Salem  and  Vicinity  A.  S.  Society ;  H.  Kingsbury,  N.  R.  Haskell, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Rev.  John  Frost,  Whitestown  A.  S.  Society ;  Edwin  A. 
Stilbnan  end  E.  P. Wetmore,  of  Middletown  A.  S.  Society;  Rev.  Jo*\i\^\jwrax* 
A.  Tappan,  L.  Tappan,  John  Rankin,  William  Green,  3tM  E.'Wngta.  It^'TOKftX* 
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Goodell  and  Abraham  L.  Cox,  of  New  York  ;  J.  B.  Loring,  York  Town,  New 
York;  Rev.  O.  Wetmorc,  of  Utica ;  Rev.  Beriah  Grccn,  of  Whitestown; 
Rev.  George  Bourne,  of  New- York  ;  Rev.  A.  A.  Phelps,  Boston ;  James  A. 
Thome  and  Henry  B.  Stanton,  of  Lane  Seminary;  James  Scott,  of  Providence, 
R.  I. ;  Rev.  E.  M.  P.  Wells,  of  Boston;  Milton  M.  Fisher,  Franklin  A.  S.  So- 
cicty,  Mass. ;  Eph.  Lyman  and  Robert  B.  Hall,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Edwin 
P.  Atlee,  Thomas  Shipley,  Isaac  Parish,  Isaac  Barton,  Arnold  Buffum,  Joshoi 
Coffin,  James  S.  Gibbons,  and  Richard  P.  G.  Wright,  of  Philadelphia;  Diniel 
S.  Southmayd,  of  New-York  ;  Win.  Lloyd  Garrison,  of  Boston. 

The  Rev.  George  Bourne  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  wu 
adopted  : — 

Rewired,  That  the  Committee  appointed  to  ascertain  how  many  Preachers  in 
the  United  States  are  Slave-holders  be  continued,  and  that  Messrs.  Phelps  and 
Hall  be  added  to  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  consists  of  George  Bourne,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Charles 
W.  Denison,  Amos  W.  Phelps  and  Richard  B.  Hall. 

Rev.  George  Bourne  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Wesley's  Writings,  which 
was  accepted,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  essay  prepared  by  this  Committee  be 
printed  under  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  the  same  form  as  the  An& 
Slavery  Reporter. 

Mr.  Denison,  from  the  Committee  of  the  A.  S.  convention  to  prepare  facts,  re- 
lative to  Liberia  from  the  testimony  of  Rev.  Mr.  Given,  reported  ;  the  Commutes 
is  continued  and  directed  to  report  to  the  Executive  Committee,  who  may  on 
their  discretion  in  respect  to  its  publication. 

Rev.  T.  Williams  offered  the  following  Resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Rewired,  That  the  publication  of  an  Anti-Slavery  Almanack  bo  recommended 
to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Resolved,  (on  motion  of  Mr.  Siiipley,)  That  this  Society  have  learned  vhk 
deep  regret  the  decease  of  Evan  Lewis,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  its  Vice  Preii. 
dents  ;  and  that  it  laments  in  his  death  the  loss  of  a  most  efficient  coadjutor  a 
the  cause  of  human  freedom,  an  amiable  citizen  and  a  worthy  man ;  and  tintwt 
sincerely  sympathise  with  his  family  and  friends  in  their  privation. 

Adjourned  to  9,  A.  M.  to-morrow. 

(Signed,)  W.  GOODELL,  Sec'y  pro  Um. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  A.  A.  S.  Society,  held  pursuant  to 
adjournment  at  the  Chatham-st.  Chapel,  New  York,  May  7,  1834,  Rev.  Suim  J« 
May,  of  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Charles  W.  DkosQSi 
of  New- York,  Secretary  pro  tern.     Prayer  by  Rev.  S.  L.  Pomeroy,  of  Maine. 

Tho  roll  of  members  was  then  called,  and  additional  delegates  reported,  nx. 
Robert  Purvis,  of  Philadelphia;  S.  S.  Jocelyn,  of  N.  England  A.  S.  Society; 
James  Barnaby,  of  Lowell,  Mass. ;  John  Blain,  Ray  Potter,  Johnson  Gardiner, 
Edward  Mason,  W.  P.  Henry,  and  Wm.  Adams,  of  Pawtuckct  (R.  I.)  A.  S.  Soci- 
ety;  Robert  Davis  Sharp,  of  Plainficld  (Conn.)  and  Vicinity  A.  S.  Society;  Ssflfi 
J.May,  of  Windham  Co.  A.  S.  Society;  Alphcus  Kingslcy,  Norwich  City,  Cot* 

Resolved,  That  the  Recording  Secretary  procure  a  book  on  which  shall  si 
recorded  the  Declaration  of  BenXVKroAa  uAoyuA  \*j  \2&*  National  Anti-Slamf 
Convention,  and  the  ConatvtuUon  oi  \Yu»  \&oc\*fc|  ,  tat  <ta  ^ipsfcuma  «£  te  ■*■> 
hers. 
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[Cbaales  Stuart,  of  England,  being  present  when  this  resolution  passed, 
politely  offered  an  Anti-Slavery  Album,  which  was  accepted  gratefully.] 

Resolved,  That  John  Rankin,  John  Frost,  and  Edwin  P.  Atlee,  be  a  Committee 
to  prepare  and  present  a  resolution  with  reference  to  meetings  and  collections  on 
the  4th  of  July,  of  every  year,  among  the  friends  of  the  cause  throughout  the 
country. 

Resolved,  That  C.  P.  Grosvenor,  Arnold  Buffum,  Lewis  Tappan,  Theodore  8. 
Wright,  Simeon  S.  Jocelyn,  Samuel  J.  May,  E.  M.  P.  Wells,  and  Beriah  Green, 
be  a  Committee  to  consider  the  propriety  of  proposing  to  the  American  Bible 
Society,  to  raise  the  sum  of  $20,000,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  every  colored 
family  in  the  United  States  with  a  bible,  on  condition  that  this  Society  will  pledge 
the  sum  of  $5000  towards  that  object,  provided  the  American  Bible  Society  will 
undertake  to  carry  the  measure  into  effect  in  two  years. 

On  motion  of  John  Buuir,  of  Rhode  Island,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  all  the  friends  of  our  country,  male  and  fe- 
male, to  take  early  measures  to  petition  Congress,  at  its  next  Session,  to  abolish 
slavery  immediately  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  slave-holding  territories. 

The  Committee  on  Meetings  and  Collections  for  the  4th  of  July  reported  the 
two  resolutions  following,  which  were  adopted,  viz. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  recommend  that  all  its  auxiliaries,  as  far  as  conve- 
nient, hold  public  meetings  on  each  4th  of  July ;  that  meetings  of  the  friends  of 
the  cause  be  held  throughout  our  country  on  that  day,  and  that  we  earnestly 
request  that  collections  be  taken  up  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  for  Domestic  Correspondence  be  directed  to  pre- 
pare a  circular  and  forward  the  same,  with  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution,  to 
all  the  auxiliary  societies  and  such  friends  of  the  cause  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient. 

The  Committee  on  Application  to  the  Bible  Society,  reported  in  favor  of  that 
measure,  and  were  instructed  to  make  the  application  to  the  managers  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution  by  which  they 
were  appointed. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  recognizes  the  Declaration  of  the  National  Anti- 
Slavery  Convention  of  December  the  4th,  1833,  as  containing  the  principles  upon 
which  its  constitution  is  based ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  acknowledge  as  auxiliary 
any  society  which  docs  not  in  its  constitution  explicitly  recognize  the  duty  of 
immediate  emancipation. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  hails  with  fervent  satisfaction  the  formation  of 
Young  Men's  Anti-Slavery  Societies  in  various  parts  of  our  country,  and  that  we 
recommend  to  the  young  men  of  all  denominations  and  classes,  to  rally  speedily 
and  universally  in  the  promotion  of  this  most  righteous  and  momentous  cense. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  issue  circulars,  call. 
mg  on  the  friends  of  abolition  to  petition  the  State  Legislatures  to  pass  resolu- 
tions instructing  their  representatives  and  senators  in  Congress  to  use  their  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
end  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  the  entire  ^suppression  of  the 
Domestic  Slave  Trade. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  most  cordially  and  affec- 
tionately welcome  their  friend  and  coadjutor  Chaklxs  Srrckvt,  ^\\o,  ^wW8«t 
devoted  so  long  a  term  of  faithful,  untiring,  and  succeasM  eanice  to  tasj  «*«* 
throw  of  slsrery  in  the  British  Colonies,  has  now  aimed  \o  aid  owe  exfttfam 4 
mboJimh  slmrery  in  the  United  State*. 
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On  motion  of  Willi  ah  Lloyd  Garrison,  of  Massachusetts,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  our  abolition  brethren  in  Great  Britain,  the 
strongest  expressions  of  our  gratitude,  for  the  lively  sympathy  they  evince  in  the 
efforts  now  making  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  United  States  and  the  world,  and  for 
their  benevolent  and  efficient  co-operation  with  us  to  accomplish  this  gracious 
work. 

A  circular  from  the  "  Agency  Society,  for  the  Universal  Abolition  of  Negro 
Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade  throughout  the  World,"  an  institution  of  British 
philanthropy,  having  been  presented  to  the  Society  for  its  consideration,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  we  gratefully  and  joyfully  recognize  the  existence  of  the  British 
•'  Agency  Society  for  the  Universal  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery  and  the  Slate 
Trade  throughout  the  World,"  and  that  this  Society  appoint  a  Committee  to  co- 
operate with  the  Committee  of  said  Agency  Society,  in  carrying  into  effect  this 
great  and  noble  design,  to  be  nominated  by  the  following  Committee. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  name  proper  individuals  for  officers 
of  this  Society  the  ensuing  year*  and  report  :  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Robert 
Purvis,  Cyrus  P.  Grosvenor,  Arnold  Buffum,  John  Frost,  H.  B.  Stanton,  and 
E.  P.  Atlec. 

On  motion  of  E.  Wright,  Jun. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  our  friend  Charles 
Stuart,  for  his  interesting  and  valuable  donation  of  an  Anti-Slavery  Album. 

Mr.  L.  Tappan,  Mr.  Phelps,  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Stanton,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Coffin,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare  certain  interro- 
gatories to  be  presented  in  public  to  Thomas  C.  Brown,  an  emigrant  to  Liberia, 
recently  returned  to  this  country. 

Adjourned  to  half  past  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Society  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  Thursday  morning,  8th  May,  1631, 
Rev.  S.  J.  May  in  the  Chair.  The  additional  members  present  were  Rev.  Dr. 
Weeks,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey;  J.  B.  Crowell,  of  Camptown,  New  Jersey; 
Rev.  Theodore  S.  Wright,  N.  Blount,  A.  Freeman,  M.  Cross,  R.  Jackson,  Rev. 
S.  H.  Cox,  J.  Kennedy,  P.  A.  Bell,  J.  F.  Robinson,  Rev.  II.  G.  Ludlow,  Mosei 
Ingall,  R.  G.  P.  Wright,  and  Baron  Stow. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  an  address  to  the  Throne  of  Grace. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meetings  were  read  and  approved. 

A  Committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Cox,  Wright,  and  Phelps,  wert 
Appointed  to  nominate  an  Executive  Committee  for  next  year,  who  reported  tht 
same  members,  except  Isaac  M.  Dimond,  in  whose  place  the  Rev.  Theodore  & 
Wright  was  substituted.     Report  accepted,  and  nomination  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  application  to  the  American  Bible  Society  reported  verbify 
that  they  had  performed  the  service  allotted  to  them,  and  met  with  an  apparently 
favorable  reception,  the  resolution  they  presented  having  been  consigned  to  tht 
Committee  on  Distribution. 

This  Committee  were  continued,  and  instructed  to  report  to   the  Execvnvt 
Committee  in  case  the  meetings  of  the  Society  should  have  previously  been 
eluded. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  reported  the  fbllowmfc 
wen  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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President, — Arthur  Tappak,  of  New  York. 

Vice-President*. — John  Blain,  John  Dowling,  Anson  Potter,  of  Rhode  Island ; 
Samuel  Fessenden,  Samuel  F.  Husscy,  Ebenczer  Dole,  Joseph  Southwick,  Swan 
L.  Pomeroy,  Maine ;  Calvin  Cutler,  Nathaniel  P.  Russell,  New  Hampshire ; 
Matthew  W.  Birchard,  James  Ballard,  Vermont ;  Asa  Rand,  E.  M.  P.  Weill, 
Effingham  L.  Capron,  James  Barnaby,  Amos  A.  Phelps,  Gardiner  B.  Perry, 
Cyrus  P.  Grosvenor,  Baron  Stow,  Henry  Greene,  Charles  Follen,  Massachusetts ; 
Gustavus  F.  Davis,  Samuel  J.  May,  Simeon  S.  Jocelyn,  George  Benson,  Eleazer 
T.  Fitch,  Eli  Ives,  Connecticut ;  Beriah  Green,  D.  C.  Lansing,  John  Rankin, 
Alvan  C.  Stewart,  J.  R.  Wilson,  Spencer  Kellogg,  James  W.  Smith,  Leonard 
Bleecker,  John  Frost,  Samuel  Stocking,  New  York ;  William  R.  Weeks,  New  Jer- 
sey ;  James  Forten,  Robert  Bruce,  William  Jackson,  Edwin  A.  Atlee,  Arnold 
Bufnim,  George  Dufficld,  James  Mott,  David  Paul  Brown,  Pennsylvania ;  William 
Gibbons,  Delaware ;  Asa  Mahan,  Elizur  Wright,  John  Morgan,  Samuel   Crothers, 

Ohio  ;  William  R.  Jones,  William  Watkins,  John  Needles,  Maryland  ;  

Janney,  Benjamin  Lundy,  District  of  Columbia ;  Erotas  P.  Hastings,  Michigan 
Territory. 

Secretary  of  Domestic  Correspondence — Elizur  Wright,  Jun. 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Correspondence — Samuel  Hanson  Cox. 

Recording  Secretary — Abraham  L.  Cox, 

Treasurer — William  Green,  Jun. 

Managers. 

State  of  Maine. — David  Thurston,  Winthrop ;  Calvin  Newton,  Waterville  ; 
George  Shepherd,  Hallowell  ;  Richard  H.  Vose,  Augusta  ;  Patrick  Henry 
Greenlcaf,  and  Nathan  Winslow,  Portland. 

New  Hampshire. — George  W.  Ward,  Plymouth ;  James  Wilson,  Kecne ;  and 
Amos  Cambell,  Acworth. 

Vermont. — Augustine  Clarke,  Danville  ;  Elisha  Bascom,  Shoreham  ;  William 
Arthur,  Hincsburg ;  Orson  S.  Murray,  Orwell. 

Massachusetts. — William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  David  Lee  Child, 
Samuel  E.  Sewall,  James  G.  Barbadoea,  and  Isaac  Knapp,  Boston  ;  Moses 
Thacher,  North  Wrentham  ;  John  G.  Whittier,  Haverhill;  Jacob  Ide,  Medway; 
John  M.  S.  Perry,  Mendon ;  Philemon  R.  Russell,  West  Boylston ;  Le  Roy  Son. 
derland,  Andover ;  David  T.  Kimball,  Ipswich  ;  Charles  Sewall,  Danvers ; 
Thomas  Spencer  and  William  B.  Dodge,  Salem ;  Wm.  Oakcs,  Ipswich ;  Benja- 
min Porter,  Marblchead;  Ingalls  Kittredge,  Beverly;  Moses  Pettengill,  New. 
bury  port. 

Rhode  Island. — Josiah  Cady,  Henry  Cushing,  John  Prentice,  George  W.  Ben- 
son and  James  Scott,  Providence ;  Ray  Potter,  Pawrucket. 

Connecticut. — Alphcus  Kingsley,  Norwich ;  S.  P.  Dole,  Middletown. 

New- York. — H.  G.  Ludlow,  Joshua  Lcavitt,  Wm.  Goodell,  Lewis  Tappan, 
Geo.  Bourne,  Charles  W.  Denison,  Samuel  E.  Cornish,  Jonathan  Middleton, 
Theodore  S.  Wright,  Christopher  Rush  and  Peter  Williams,  New- York  City;— 
Samuel  N.  Sweet,  Adams ;  Stephen  P.  Hines,  Sandy  Hill ;  William  Allen,  But 
mlo;  W.  W.  Reid,  Rochester;  Richard  P.  G.  Wright,  Schenectady; 
Crandall,  Peekskill;  Thomas  Dowling,  Catskill;  Charles  Marriott,  Athens, 
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New-Jerset. — James  White  and  James  Parkhurst,  Essex  County. 

Pennsylvania. — Edwin  P.  Atlec,  Thomas  Shipley,  Robert  Purvis,  Joseph  Cat- 
say,  Isaac  Parrish,  James  S.  Gibbons,  Joshua  Coffin  and  James  McCrummill,  Phi. 
ladelphia  ;  Samuel  Williams,  John  B.  Vashon,  Pittsburgh  ;  Bartholomew  Fuseell, 
Rennet,  Enoch  Mack,  Wilkcsbarre ;  Thomas  Whitson,  and  Abraham  D.  Shad, 
Chester  County ;  Lindley  Coatcs,  Lancaster  County ;  Job  F.  Halsey,  Allegany 
Town. 

Ohio. — O.  K.  Hawley,  and  Henry  Cowles,  Austinburgh  ;  Theodore  D.  Weld, 
and  H.  B.  Stanton,  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati  ;  John  M.  Sterling,  Cleveland; 
Woolsey  Wells,  Akron  ;  H.  C.  Ho  we  lis,  Zanesville ;  John  M.  Monteith,  Elyria. 

Kentucky. — James  A.  Thome,  Augusta. 

Alabama. — William  T.  Allan,  Huntsville. 

Missomu. — Andrew  Benton,  St.  Louis. 

Louisiana. — Huntington  Lyman,  New  Orleans. 

On  motion  of  Robert  B.  Hall,  of  Connecticut,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  as  the  act  of  holding  human  beings  as  property  is  manifestly 
a  violation  of  the  Divine  Law,  and  consequently  is  totally  inconsistent  with  a 
credible  profession  of  Christianity,  and  as  this  Society  conscientiously  believe 
that  those  churches  which  receive  slave-holders  into  their  fellowship,  do  thereby 
support  and  justify  the  system  of  slavery,  therefore  the  principles  and  practicei 
of  those  churches  which  do  not  admit  any  slave-holders  into  their  communion, 
and  which  exclude  all  slave-holding  preachers  from  their  pulpits,  are  cordially 
approved  by  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

On  motion  of  E.  Wright,  Jun.  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  great  objects  of  this  Society  require  funds  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $20,000. 

On  motion  of  Thomas  Shipley,  of  Pennsylvania, — 

Whereas  the  improvement  of  the  people  of  color  is  an  object  of  the  highest 

importance,  and  will  be  a  most  effectual  means  of  promoting  the  abolition  of 

slavery. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  each  Auxiliary  Society  to  investigate 
the  state  of  education  of  the  colored  population,  and  to  forward  to  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  the  whole  number  of  colored  children  within  their  precinct*, 
statmg  explicitly  what  number  are  receiving  education. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  recommended  to  the  Auxiliary  Societies  to  keep  accurate 
records  of  the  arrest  of  all  persons  within  their  several  .districts,  as  slaves,  and 
a  statement  of  the  manner  of  their  trial,  and  the  names  of  all  parties  concsmei 
and  that  they  transmit  an  account  thereof  to  the  next  meeting  of  this  Society. 

Resolved,  That  the  cause  of  abolition  eminently  deserves  the  countenance  asi 
support  of  American  women,  inasmuch  as  one  million  of  colored  femalea  art 
pining  in  abject  servitude,  as  their  example  and  influence  operate  measurably  at 
laws  to  society,  and  as  the  exertions  of  the  females  of  England  have  been  into* 
mental  in  liberating  800,000  slaves  in  the  colonies. 

Resolved,  That  we  hail  the  establishment  of  Ladies'  Anti-Slavery  Societies  t» 
the  harbinger  of  a  brighter  day,  and  that  we  feel  great  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
of  their  exertions,  and  that  those  ladies  who  have  promptly  come  forth  in  «■» 
great  work  are  deserving  the  thanks  of  those  who  are  ready  to  perish. 

Resolved,  That  all  ladies  of  the  land  are  respectfully  and  earnestly  invited  sf 
this  Society  to  form  Anti-Slavery  Societies  in  every  State,  County,  and  Tom  • 
the  Union ;  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  them  to  publish  tracts  and  addrcsa* 
ealcolated  to  waken  a  slumbering  nation. 
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On  motion  of  William  Llotd  Gauusoit, 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  deeply  laments  the  demise  of  WILLIAM  WIL- 
BERFORCE,  of  England,  and  that  we  acknowledge  the  deep  and  lasting  indebt- 
edness of  our  cause  to  his  faithful,  persevering,  and  distinguished  labours. 

On  motion  of  William  Adams,  of  Rhode  Island, — 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  friends  of  abolition  to  meet  with  pa- 
tience and  firmness  tho  opposition  and  slanders  of  their  opponents,  and  to  rely 
solely  on  those  means  of  advancing  our  great  cause  which  harmonize  with  the 
Gospel  of  Peace. 

Adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  half  past  8. 

CHARLES  W.  DENISON,  Sec*y.  pro  few. 

Friday  morning,  May  9th,  1834.  The  society  asssembled  at  the  hour  ad- 
journed to.  The  Rev.  John  Blain,  of  R.  L,  in  the  Chair.  Present  R.  B.  Hall,  J. 
Coffin,  L.  Tappan,  J.  Scott,  J.  Prentice,  George  Bourne,  H.  Kingsbury,  I.  Parrish, 
W.  Chase,  Ray  Potter,  W.  Goodell,  Theodore  S.  Wright,  J.  Leavitt,  E.  Wright, 
Jr.,  W.  Adams,  E.  A  Stillman,  W.  L.  Garrison,  John  Frost,  Robert  Jackson, 
Charles  W.  Denison  and  A.  L.  Cox.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
Ray  Potter. 

On  motion  of  Lewis  Tappan,  from  the  Executive  Committee,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  6th  Article  of  the  Constitution  be  so  amended  as  to  per- 
mit  the  Executive  Committee  to  enlarge  their  number  to  12. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  made  a  further  report  of  names  lor 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence  with  the  British  Agency  Committee,  which 
was  accepted,  and  is  as  follows  :— 

Agency  Committee. 

Massachusetts.— Charles  Follen,  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 

Connecticut. — Samuel  J.  May. 

New. York. — Professor  Bush,  N.  Y.  City  University,  Lewis  Tappan,  Joshua 
Leavitt,  Charles  Stuart,  Henry  Ibbertson,  Samuel  H.  Cox,  William  Goodell,  John 
Rankin. 

PxjnfiYLVAiTTA. — Arnold  Bufiixm,  and  John  Sharpe. 

On  motion  of  E.  Wright,  Jun.  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  recommend  to  the  Committee  on  Agencies  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  appoint  Charles  Stuart  an  Agent  of  this  Society. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  with  the  British  Agency 
Committee  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  and  that  a  vacancy 
■hall  be  created  by  the  neglect  of  any  of  its  members  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Society,  after  being  duly  notified  of  his  appointment  for  a  reasonable  time. 

Adjourned  to  the  next  Anniversary  Meeting. 

ABRAHAM  L.  COX,  Secretary. 
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ration  and  knowledge  of  others  ?  The  business  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Breckin- 
ridge is  a  reason  why  they  should  not  know  these  things.  But  there  are  others 
who  do  know.  There  are  females  in  this  city,  who  will  aver  that  I  have  not  over- 
stated. A  minister  of  the  gospel,  whose  name  I  do  not  know,  met  me  as  I  came 
out  of  the  chapel  the  other  ni^ht,  and  said  he  had  lived  in  the  southern  States, 
and  he  told  me  I  had  said  what  he  knew  to  be  true  of  slave  villages.  He  did  not 
believe  there  was  an  exception.  Very  little  is  said  about  it.  The  world  is  kept 
dark,  ministers  are  kept  dark,  the  north  is  in  the  dark.  I  have  stated  the  fact, 
that  the  north  may  awake  to  it,  and  awake  us  too.  If  my  fellow-citizens  of  Ken. 
tacky  knew  how  it  was,  would  they  remain  indifferent  ?  Would  they  not  rise  and 
throw  off  the  reproach  ?  Would  they  cherish,  and  would  they  tolerate  for  a  day, 
the  horrid  system  of  slavery,  which  yields  such  fruits  ? — Oh,  no ! 


Rev.  E.  M.  P.  Wells,  of  Boston,  said  he  had  just 
conversed  with  a  clergyman  who  left  the  south  in  con- 
sequence of  slavery,  and  who  told  him  that  what  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  said  was  true,  and  he  had 
not  told  half  of  what  was  true.  And  he  thought  these 
statements  came  with  peculiar  propriety  and  power 
from  a  young  man.  The  evil  was  terrible  among  young 
men.  He  believed  there  was  scarcely  a  young  man  in 
the  south  but  what  was  more  or  less  contaminated 
with  this  sin. 

Rev.  Dr.  Cox  arose  and  said  he  had  been  detained 
till  this  late  hour  by  an  engagement  in  another  part  of 
the  city,  in  behalf  of  the  seamen  of  this  port.  He  had 
come  to  this  meeting,  grieved  and  awed,  for  fear  it 
was  out  of  his  powrer  to  do  good  by  speaking. 

Said  he,  I  am  no  man's  enemy,  I  shall  denounce  no  one,  I  am  not  a  partisan,  tad 
will  not  be.  But  I  have  a  set  of  principles,  on  practical  subjects,  which  I  do 
regard  as  true  and  important,  and  which  I  mean  to  sustain  at  all  events.  Ititi 
point  that,  to  my  mind,  is  easily  demonstrable,  that  the  colored  population  will 
exist  here,  with  us  and  our  posterity,  to  the  end  of  time.  I  as  much  believe  Ha 
I  believe  that  this  nation  will  exist.  If  this  be  so,  then  the  question  comes  op* 
What  ought  I  to  do,  as  a  pilgrim  to  immortality,  and  an  expectant  of  judgment,* 
help  to  elevate,  and  improve,  and  bless  them  ?  Another  point  which  follows  4 
that  if  the  people  of  color  cannot  be  elevated  in  this  country,  they  can  be  elevens' 
no  where.  But  why  can  they  not  be  elevated  here  ?  Sir,  there  is  an  antecode* 
difficulty,  with  which  we  are  first  concerned,    We  want  to  cure  the  blacks,  a* 
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<rar  first  concern  Hei  In  another  quarter.    Ii  it  not  the  first  thing  requisite  to 
emancipate  the  WHITES  from  prejudice  ? 

And  here,  I  suppose,  I  shall  ho  met  with  the  standing  objection  about  amalga- 
mation. Will  you  encourage  inter-marriages  between  blacks  and  whites  ?  The 
minds  of  many  persons  seem  to  run  constantly  upon  this  topic  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I 
cannot  see  that  it  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  question.  Let  me  illustrate.  The 
Jews,  we  all  know,  are  a  separate  people,  distinct  from  all  others,  scattered  by  the 
providence  of  God,  for  wonderful  purposes,  among  all  nations,  and  yet  mixing 
with  none.  Now  suppose  (what  I  am  happy  to  say  is  not  the  case  in  this  country) 
the  Jews  were  here  persecuted,  deprived  of  the  equal  rights  of  citizenship,  with 
a  powerful  prejudice  against  them,  and  that  we  were,  some  of  us,  convinced  that 
they  ought  to  be  enfranchised.  That  is  my  word,  sir, — ENFRANCHISED :  I 
like  that  better  than  emancipated.  Emancipation  is  too  limited,  too  narrow,  too 
small.  What  I  ask  for  our  colored  brethren  is  that  they  should  be  immediately 
admitted  to  share  with  us  in  the  blessings  of  equal  citizenship.  Now  suppose  we 
were  to  make  a  plea  for  the  Jews,  that  they  should  be  immediately  enfranchised. 
Would  it  be  pertinent  for  an  objector  to  interpose  an  inquiry  whether  we  intended 
to  intermarry  with  the  Jews  ?  Would  not  a  single  grain  of  common  sense  teach 
him  that  with  the  question  of  franchiscment,  the  question  of  intermarriage  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do. 

Let  us  do  our  duty,  sir,  and  enfranchise  our  colored  people,  according  to  their 
equal  rights.  And  then  if  they  rise  in  virtue  and  goodness,  so  as  to  command  and 
deserve  our  respect,  let  them  have  it.  I  asked  a  southern  brother  to-day,  whether 
the  oath  of  a  colored  man  would  be  taken  in  a  court  of  justice,  in  regard  to  any 
oppression  which  may  come  upon  them,  and  he  confessed  it  would  not.  Their 
oath  is  nothing  worth.  We  do  not  let  them  swear  ;  we  do  not  allow  them  to  pe- 
ril their  souls  ;  they  have  no  souls,  no  responsibility  beyond  the  grave.  Sir,  is  this 
right  ?  They  have  no  one  to  defend  their  rights,  no  orator  to  plead  for  them,  no 
press  to  enlighten  or  to  defend  them,  no  pulpit  to  tell  the  truth — I  mean,  to  tell  the 
truth  in  its  full  force  and  bearing  concerning  this  subject.  I  believe  every  pulpit 
is  under  fear,  and  multitudes  are  afraid  to  touch  the  subject  of  slavery  at  all.  Is 
it  not  dreadful  ?  Should  not  their  rights  be  immediately  recognised  ?  What  is 
gradualism  ?  Sir,  when  people  ask  that  they  should  be  gradually  redressed,  it 
means  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  matter  :  just  as  Felix  said,  "  Go  thy  way 
for  this  time."  His  meaning  was,  that  he  hoped  he  should  not  be  troubled  any 
more  with  the  matter :  he  never  wanted  to  hear  any  moro  about  it.  If  we  allow 
the  principle  of  gradualism,  we  emasculate  the  law  of  God  upon  the  subject. 

We  tell  sinners  to  repent  immediately.  That  it  is  their  duty  and  their  happi- 
ness, we  all  admit.  But  do  we  gain  that  object  in  all  who  hear  us  7  Certainly 
not.  What  then  ?  If  all  men  do  not  repent  immediately,  is  the  law  of  God 
altered !  Sir,  the  lofty  cause  of  universal  enfranchisement  is  identified  with  the 
position  of  God  as  Lord  of  the  New  Testament.  What  we  wish  and  what  we 
mean  to  do  is,  to  tell  men  who  hold  slaves  what  is  their  duty  and  their  privilege 
to  do  immediately.  We  want  to  tell  them  of  an  evil  that  is  among  them,  and 
that  grows  when  they  wake  and  when  they  sleep.  The  worst  thing,  and  the  best 
thing  too,  in  this  doctrine  of  enfranchisement,  is  that  it  makes  people  feel,  it 
reaches  their  consciences.  We  tell  every  individual  that  it  is  right  immediately 
to  leave  off  doing  wrong.  We  tell  legislatures  that  it  is  their  duty  to  revise  their 
codes  immediately,  and  legislate  right  instead  of  wrong.    Let  thaixVraa^ATA 
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longer,  like  those  of  Draco,  written  in  blood ;  but  let  them  be  equal  to  all  subjects, 
without  regard  to  the  mere  accident  of  color. 

I  cannot  lc&ve  the  subject  without  a  word  in  regard  to  the  rival  plan.  I  knew 
Dr.  Finley.  He  was  my  neighbor  in  New  Jersey.  I  would  not  speak  of  him  with 
out  respect.  Why  cannot  wc  speak  of  a  plan,  without  being  charged  with  an  im- 
peachment of  the  person.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonization  Society,  whom 
1  am  happy  to  see  in  the  assembly,  alleges  the  purity  of  the  motives  of  die 
founders,  my  reply  is,  that  this  is  nothing  to  the  argument.  We  may  easily  sop- 
pose  that  men  with  good  motives  should  fall  upon  a  plan  that  is  mistaken  or 
impracticable.  May  we  not  say  so,  and  prove  it  too,  without  an  impeachment  of 
motives.  And  yet,  I  cannot  read  his  own  printed  documents,  without  seeing  that 
a  motive  operated  on  his  mind,  which  I  do  not  believe  is  sanctioned  by  the  word 
of  God.  I  have  read  his  writings.  He  enumerates  three  advantages  which  wi 
may  expect  from  the  success  of  this  scheme.  The  first  is,  that  we  shall  get  clear 
of  them.  I  ask  the  God  who  made  them  my  brethren  with  a  dark  complexion,  h 
this  a  right  motive  ?  What  right  have  we  to  seek  to  "  get  clear  of  them,"  when  they 
say  they  do  not  wish  to  go  ?  Why  have  they  not  as  much  right  here  as  ourselves  ? 
I  am  not  opposed  to  colonization  if  individuals  wish  to  go,  they  are  an  exceptioa 
to  the  rule.  The  body  of  them  wish  to  stay.  But  if  these  exceptions  think  tbey 
can  do  good  or  better  their  condition,  let  them  go.  And  if  any  benevolent  frieadi 
wish  to  aid  them,  let  them  do  so.  But  if  you  call  it  an  American  Colonizatiaa 
Society,  and  hold  it  up  as  a  great  national  institution,  it  takes  new  ground,  sad 
assumes  the  aspect  of  a  remedy  for  a  great  national  evil.  I  ask  what  mesa  ill 
the  arguments  we  read  and  hear  in  favor  of  colonization,  if  it  is  not  held  op  as 
such  a  remedy  ?  I  speak  on  this  subject  as  constrained  in  conscience,  when  I  aw 
that  I  do  not  see  how  the  two  can  stand  together.  I  know  no  man  who  heirulr 
loves  the  one,  that  does  not  dislike  the  other.  And  I  do  not  see  how  colonixtnos 
can  stand  on  the  consent  of  the  people  of  color,  when  if  you  ask  them  they 
almost  unanimously  say,  No.  It  is  true  there  are  some  at  the  south  who  an 
willing  to  go ;  but  it  is  where  they  have  less  freedom  and  less  intelligence,  tad 
where  with  many  the  alternative  is  intolerable  oppression  if  not  perpetual  boa- 
dage.  I  ask  if  this  ought  to  nullify  the  united  voice  of  the  enlightened  free! 
Then  I  look  at  the  waste  of  life,  compared  to  which  the  cholera,  as  it  prevailed 
in  this  city,  is  salubrious.  Tho  ratio  of  decimation  in  the  Roman  armies  need 
to  be  thought  a  horrible  punishment ;  but  it  was  merciful  compared  to  the  slangs* 
ter  to  which  colonization  subjects  our  people  of  color.  The  society  sends  oat* 
not  the  intelligent,  the  enterprising,  the  men  to  lay  foundations  and  provide  mr 
future  generations.  It  sends  out  many  poor  people,  and  throws  them  there  with- 
out help  and  without  friends  ;  and  without  employment  and  without  hope,— it  isso 
wonder  they  die. 

It  is  proposed  by  thoso  who  have  not  looked  into  the  matter,  to  let  the  two 
enterprises  stand  together.  I  groped  a  long  time  on  that  middle  ground.  Bat  I  wet 
crowded  with  the  question,  Is  the  consent  of  the  people  of  color  of  no  accostf? 
If  such  brethren  would  go  to  Europe,  they  would  find  that  there  was  meaoiaf 
in  the  inquiry  which  I  heard  from  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Chalmers),  "Are  the  eolaral 
men  willing  to  go  V  That  word  "  men"  impressed  my  mind.  Considering  the* 
as  men,  how  can  they  consent  ?  Their  refusal  grows  out  of  their  nature  as  ■* 
Put  yourselves  in  their  soul's  stead  and  see  if  you  could  noniail  if  701  ecaki 
consent  to  be  banished  from  your  own  country  to  the  wilda  of  ArHpat 
^ircumstancea,  and  Cot  such  a  xeaaoTu 
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Sir,  it  is  not  my  object  to  "  get  clear  of  them."  And  for  two  reasons.  Ftrit, 
it  is  impracticable.  And  second,  it  is  wicked  to  wish  it.  I  ask,  if  Jesus  Christ, 
who  understands  expediency  at  least  as  well  as  any  politician  of  modern  timet ; 
if  he  were  on  earth,  would  he  try  to  get  these  people  out  of  the  country  of  light, 
into  the  darkness  of  Africa. 

What  then  ought  we  to  do  7  In  the  first  place,  we  must  not  forget  to  pray* 
If  we  prayed  more,  we  should  not  get  heated,  and  we  should  respect  each  other. 
And  prayer  will  give  us  relief.  God  sees  the  difficulty  in  which  we  are,  and  he 
can  give  deliverance.  There  is  no  straightness  to  which  his  arm  is  incompe- 
tent. He  has  none  of  our  prejudice  to  contend  with,  for  in  Christ  Jesus,  there 
is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  bond  nor  free.  And  he  can  lead  us  in  the 
right  way.  Let  us  go  kindly  to  work,  to  enlighten  the  public  mind.  Let  us  use 
hard  arguments,  strong  facts,  and  kind  language.  Do  not  denounce,  do  not  judge 
of  principles  by  prejudice,  nor  make  the  rash  expressions  of  an  advocate  the 
ground  of  condemnation  for  his  object.  Let  us  look  at  it  in  the  light  of  eter- 
nity, and  always  bear  in  mind  that  we  shall  soon  stand  before  Christ.  And  God 
will  bring  us  all  out  right.  The  fundamental  principle  of  our  cause,  "  Whatso- 
ever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them, "  is  the  eternal 
law  of  humanity,  and  is  written  on  the  consciences  of  mankind,  and  with  this  in 
our  hands,  and  a  God  of  mercy  and  justice  on  our  side,  we  shall  succeed. 

The  meeting  was  detained  in  strict  attention  to  a 
very  late  hour  by  the  interest  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
kind  and  Christian  spirit  which  Messrs.  Thome  and 
Cox  exhibited  in  reference  to  the  personal  obloquy  and 
ridicule  that  had  been  thrown  on  them  at  the  Colo- 
nization meeting  on  Wednesday. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING  FOR  BUSINESS. 

« 

Tbk  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  was  held  at  the 
Chatham-st.  Chapel,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  on  Tuesday  morning,  6th  of  May, 

1834. 

Ajlthttk  Taffan,  President,  in  the  Chair;  and  William  Goodell,  Secretary 
protem.    Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Williams. 

Present,  the  following  delegates  :  Rev.  S.  L.  Pomeroy,  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society  of  Bangor  and  vicinity,  (Maine) ;  Thomas  Williams,  William  Chace  and 
John  Prentice,  of  Providence  Anti-Slavery  Society ;  Stephen  Peet,  of  tho  West- 
•rn  Reserve  A.  S.  Society ;  William  Smith,  of  Oneida  Institute ;  Rev.  C.  P. 
Gfosvenor,  of  Salem  and  Vicinity  A.  S.  Society ;  H.  Kingsbury,  N.  R.  Haskell, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Rev.  John  Frost,  Whitestown  A.  S.  Society ;  Edwin  A. 
BtiUman  and  E.  P.  Wetmore,  of  Middletown  A.  S.  Society;  Rev.  Joafca&\j«iroax« 
A.  Tappan,  L.  Tappan,  John  Rankin,  William  Green,  Jin  E.Wr\tt>\  lx^  W&*** 
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Goodell  and  Abraham  L.  Cox,  of  New  York  ;  J.  B.  Lortng,  York  Town,  New 
York;  Rev.  O.  Wetmore,  of  Utica ;  Rev.  Beriah  Green,  of  Whitestown; 
Rev.  George  Bourne,  of  New- York  ;  Rev.  A.  A.  Phelps,  Boston ;  James  A. 
Thome  and  Henry  B.  Stanton,  of  Lane  Seminary;  James  Scott,  of  Providence, 
R.  I. ;  Rev.  E.  M.  P.  Wells,  of  Boston;  Milton  M.  Fisher,  Franklin  A.  S.  So- 
ciety,  Mass. ;  Eph.  Lyman  and  Robert  B.  Hall,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Edwin 
P.  Atloe,  Thomas  Shipley,  Isaac  Parish,  Isaac  Barton,  Arnold  Buffum,  Joshua 
Coffin,  James  S.  Gibbons,  and  Richard  P.  G.  Wright,  of  Philadelphia;  Diniel 
8.  Southmayd,  of  New- York  ;  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  of  Boston. 

The  Rev.  George  Bourne  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  wu 
adopted : — 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  appointed  to  ascertain  how  many  Preachers  in 
the  United  States  are  Slave-holders  be  continued,  and  that  Messrs.  Phelps  tnd 
Hall  be  added  to  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  consists  of  George  Bourne,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  CharUf 
W.  Denison,  Amos  W.  Phelps  and  Richard  B.  Hall. 

Rev.  George  Bourne  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Wesley's  Writings,  which 
was  accepted,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  essay  prepared  by  this  Committee  be 
printed  under  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  the  same  form  as  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Reporter. 

Mr.  Denison,  from  the  Committee  of  the  A.  S.  convention  to  prepare  facts,  re- 
lative to  Liberia  from  the  testimony  of  Rev.  Mr.  Given,  reported  ;  the  Committee 
is  continued  and  directed  to  report  to  the  Executive  Committee,  who  may  on 
their  discretion  in  respect  to  its  publication. 

Rev.  T.  Williams  offered  the  following  Resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  publication  of  an  Anti-Slavery  Almanack  be  recommended 
to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Resolved,  (on  motion  of  Mr.  Shipley,)  That  this  Society  have  learned  with 
deep  regret  the  decease  of  Evan  Lewis,  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  its  Vice  Presi- 
dents ;  and  that  it  laments  in  his  death  the  loss  of  a  most  efficient  coadjutor  n 
the  cause  of  human  freedom,  an  amiable  citizen  and  a  worthy  man ;  and  that  we 
sincerely  sympathise  with  his  family  and  friends  in  their  privation. 

Adjourned  to  9,  A.  M.  to-morrow. 

(Signed,)  W.  GOODELL,  Se&y  pn 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  A.  A.  S.  Society,  held  pursuant  to 
adjournment  at  the  Chatham-st.  Chapel,  New  York,  May  7,  1834,  Rev.  Samch  J* 
Mat,  of  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  was  appointed  Chairman,  and  Charles  W.  Dcnsos, 
of  New- York,  Secretary  pro  tem.     Prayer  by  Rev.  S.  L.  Pomerot,  of  Maine. 

The  roll  of  members  was  then  called,  and  additional  delegates  reported,  til. 
Robert  Purvis,  of  Philadelphia;  S.  S.  Jocelyn,  of  N.  England  A.  S.  Society; 
James  Barnaby,  of  Lowell,  Mass. ;  John  Blain,  Ray  Potter,  Johnson  Gardnwr, 
Edward  Mason,  W.  P.  Henry,  and  Wm.  Adams,  of  Pawtuckot  (R.  I.)  A.  S.  Soci- 
ety;  Robert  Davis  Sharp,  of  Plainfield  (Conn.)  and  Vicinity  A.  S.  Society;  Sarf 
J.  May,  of  Windham  Co.  A.  S.  Society ;  Alphous  Kingsley,  Norwich  City,  Co* 

Resolved,  That  the  Recording  Secretary  procure  a  book  on  which  ahaU  »• 
recorded  the  Declaration  of  sentiments  adopted  by  the  National  Anti-Slsvtrj 
Convention,  and  the  Constitution  of  this  Society,  for  the  pgnirtnrtf  of  its  ■*»• 
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[Chakles  Stuabt,  of  England,  being  present  when  this  resolution  passed, 
politely  offered  an  Anti-Slavery  Album,  which  was  accepted  gratefully.] 

Resolved,  That  John  Rankin,  John  Frost,  and  Edwin  P.  Atlee,  be  a  Committee 
to  prepare  and  present  a  resolution  with  reference  to  meetings  and  collections  on 
the  4th  of  July,  of  every  year,  among  the  friends  of  the  cause  throughout  the 
country. 

Resolved,  That  C.  P.  Grosvcnor,  Arnold  Buffum,  Lewis  Tappan,  Theodore  S. 
Wright,  Simeon  S.  Jocelyn,  Samuel  J.  May,  E.  M.  P.  Wells,  and  Beriah  Green, 
be  a  Committee  to  consider  the  propriety  of  proposing  to  the  American  Bible 
Society,  to  raise  the  sum  of  $20,000,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  every  colored 
family  in  the  United  States  with  a  bible,  on  condition  that  this  Society  will  pledge 
the  sum  of  $5000  towards  that  object,  provided  the  American  Bible  Society  will 
undertake  to  carry  the  measure  into  effect  in  two  years. 

On  motion  of  John  Blain,  of  Rhode  Island,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  all  the  friends  of  our  country,  male  and  fe- 
male, to  take  early  measures  to  petition  Congress,  at  its  next  Session,  to  abolish 
slavery  immediately  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  slave-holding  territories. 

The  Committee  on  Meetings  and  Collections  for  the  4th  of  July  reported  the 
two  resolutions  following,  which  were  adopted,  viz. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  recommend  that  all  its  auxiliaries,  as  far  as  conve- 
nient, hold  public  meetings  on  each  4th  of  July ;  that  meetings  of  the  friends  of 
the  cause  be  held  throughout  our  country  on  that  day,  and  that  we  earnestly 
request  that  collections  be  taken  up  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  for  Domestic  Correspondence  be  directed  to  pre- 
pare a  circular  and  forward  the  some,  with  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution,  to 
all  the  auxiliary  societies  and  such  friends  of  tho  cause  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient. 

The  Committee  on  Application  to  the  Bible  Society,  reported  in  favor  of  that 
measure,  and  were  instructed  to  make  the  application  to  the  managers  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution  by  which  they 
were  appointed. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  recognizes  the  Declaration  of  the  National  And. 
Slavery  Convention  of  December  the  4th,  1833,  as  containing  the  principles  upon 
which  its  constitution  is  based ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  acknowledge  as  auxiliary 
any  society  which  does  not  in  its  constitution  explicitly  recognize  the  duty  of 
immediate  emancipation. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  hails  with  fervent  satisfaction  the  formation  of 
Young  Men's  Anti-Slavery  Societies  in  various  parts  of  our  country,  and  that  we 
recommend  to  the  young  men  of  all  denominations  and  classes,  to  rally  speedily 
end  universally  in  the  promotion  of  this  most  righteous  and  momentous  cause. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested  to  issue  circulars,  call- 
ing  on  the  friends  of  abolition  to  petition  the  State  Legislatures  to  pass  resolu- 
tions instructing  their  representatives  and  senators  in  Congress  to  use  their  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  the  entire  suppression  of  the 
Domestic  Slave  Trade. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  most  cordially  and  affec- 
tionately welcome  their  friend  and  coadjutor  Chables  Stuabt,  who,  after  having 
devoted  so  long  a  term  of  faithful,  untiring,  and  successful  service  for  the  over- 
throw  of  slavery  in  the  British  Colonies,  has  now  arrived  to  aid  oar  exertions  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  United  States. 
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On  motion  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  of  Massachusetts,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  our  abolition  brethren  in  Great  Britain,  the 
strongest  expressions  of  our  gratitude,  for  the  lively  sympathy  they  evince  in  the 
efforts  now  making  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  United  States  and  the  world,  and  for 
their  benevolent  and  efficient  co-operation  with  us  to  accomplish  this  gracious 
work. 

A  circular  from  the  "  Agency  Society,  for  the  Universal  Abolition  of  Negro 
Slavery  and  the  Slave  Trade  throughout  the  World,"  an  institution  of  British 
philanthropy,  having  been  presented  to  the  Society  for  its  consideration,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  wc  gratefully  and  joyfully  recognize  the  existence  of  the  British 
"  Agency  Society  for  the  Universal  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery  and  the  Slave 
Trade  throughout  the  World,"  und  that  this  Society  appoint  a  Committee  to  co- 
operate with  the  Committee  of  said  Agency  Society,  in  carrying  into  effect  this 
great  and  noble  design,  to  be  nominated  by  the  following  Committee. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  name  proper  individuals  for  officers 
of  this  Society  the  ensuing  year"  and  report  :  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Robert 
Purvis,  Cyrus  P.  Grosvenor,  Arnold  Buflum,  John  Frost,  H.  B.  Stanton,  and 
E.  P.  Atlee. 

On  motion  of  E.  Wright,  Jun. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  our  friend  Chailis 
Stuart,  for  his  interesting  and  valuable  donation  of  an  Anti-Slavery  Album. 

Mr.  L.  Tappan,  Mr.  Phelps,  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Stanton,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Coffin,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare  certain  interro- 
gatories to  be  presented  in  public  to  Thomas  C.  Brown,  an  emigrant  to  Liberia, 
recently  returned  to  this  country. 

Adjourned  to  half  past  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Society  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  Thursday  morning,  8th  May,  1634, 
Rev.  S.  J.  May  in  the  Chair.  The  additional  members  present  were  Rev.  Dr. 
Weeks,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey;  J.  B.  Crowell,  of  Camp  town,  New  Jersey; 
Rev.  Theodore  S.  Wright,  N.  Blount,  A.  Freeman,  M.  Cross,  R.  Jackson,  Rev. 
S.  H.  Cox,  J.  Kennedy,  P.  A.  Bell,  J.  F.  Robinson,  Rev.  H.  G.  Ludlow,  Mosei 
Ingail,  R.  G.  P.  Wright,  and  Baron  Stow. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  an  address  to  the  Throne  of  Grace. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meetings  were  read  and  approved. 

A  Committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Cox,  Wright,  and  Phelps,  were 
appointed  to  nominate  an  Executive  Committee  for  next  year,  who  reported  the 
same  members,  except  Isaac  M.  Dimond,  in  whose  place  the  Rev.  Theodore  & 
Wright  was  substituted.     Report  accepted,  and  nomination  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  application  to  the  American  Bible  Society  reported  verbally 
that  they  had  performed  the  service  allotted  to  them,  and  met  with  an  apparently 
favorable  reception,  the  resolution  they  presented  having  been  consigned  to  the 
Committee  on  Distribution. 

This  Committee  were  continued,  and  instructed  to  report  to  the  Executive 
Committee  in  case  the  meetings  of  the  Society  should  have  previously  been  eosv 
eluded. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  reported  the  following,  wfct 
wen  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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President. — Arthur  Tapfak,  of  New  York. 

Vice-Presidents. — John  Blain,  John  Dowling,  Anson  Potter,  of  Rhode  Island  ; 
Samuel  Fessenden,  Samuel  F.  Hussey,  Ebenezer  Dole,  Joseph  South  wick,  Swan 
L.  Pomeroy,  Maine ;  Calvin  Cutler,  Nathaniel  P.  Russell,  New  Hampshire • 
Matthew  W.  Birchard,  James  Ballard,  Vermont ;  Asa  Rand,  E.  M.  P.  Weill, 
Effingham  L.  Capron,  James  Barnaby,  Amos  A.  Phelps,  Gardiner  B.  Perry, 
Cyrus  P.  Grosvcnor,  Baron  Stow,  Henry  Greene,  Charles  Follen,  Massachusetts ; 
Gustavus  F.  Davis,  Samuel  J.  May,  Simeon  S.  Jocelyn,  George  Benson,  Eleazer 
T.  Fitch,  Eli  Ives,  Connecticut ;  Beriah  Green,  D.  C.  Lansing,  John  Rankin* 
Alvan  C.  Stewart,  J.  R.  Wilson,  Spencer  Kellogg,  James  W.  Smith,  Leonard 
Bleecker,  John  Frost,  Samuel  Stocking,  New  York ;  William  R.  Weeks,  New  Jer- 
sey ;  James  Forten,  Robert  Bruce,  William  Jackson,  Edwin  A.  Atlee,  Arnold 
BufFum,  George  Duffield,  James  Mott,  David  Paul  Brown,  Pennsylvania ;  William 
Gibbons,  Delaware ;  Asa  Mahan,  Elizur  Wright,  John  Morgan,  Samuel  Crothers, 
Ohio  ;  William  R.  Jones,  William  Watkins,  John  Needles,  Maryland  ;  — — 
Janney,  Benjamin  Lundy,  District  of  Columbia ;  Erotas  P.  Hastings,  Michigan 
Territory. 

Secretary  of  Domestic  Correspondence — Elizur  Wright,  Jun. 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Correspondence — Samuel  Hanson  Coz. 

Recording  Secretary — Abraham  L.  Coz, 

Treasurer — William  Green,  Jun. 

Managers. 

State  op  Maine, — David  Thurston,  Winthrop ;  Calvin  Newton,  Waterville  ; 
George  Shepherd,  Hallowell  ;  Richard  H.  Vose,  Augusta  ;  Patrick  Henry 
Greenleaf,  and  Nathan  Winslow,  Portland. 

New  Hampshire. — George  W.  Ward,  Plymouth ;  James  Wilson,  Keene ;  and 
Amos  Cambell,  Acworth. 

Vermont. — Augustine  Clarke,  Danville  ;  Elisha  Bascom,  Shorcham  ;  William 
Arthur,  Hinesburg ;  Orson  S.  Murray,  Orwell. 

Massachusetts. — William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  David  Lee  Child, 
Samuel  E.  Sewall,  James  G.  Barbadoes,  and  Isaac  Knapp,  Boston  ;  Moses 
Thacher,  North  Wren t ham  ;  John  G.  Whittier,  Haverhill;  Jacob  Ide,  Medway; 
John  M.  S.  Perry,  Mendon  ;  Philemon  R.  Russell,  West  Boylston ;  Le  Roy  Sun. 
derland,  Andover ;  David  T.  Kimball,  Ipswich  ;  Charles  Sewall,  Danvers; 
Thomas  Spencer  and  William  B.  Dodge,  Salem ;  Wm.  Oakcs,  Ipswich ;  Benja- 
min Porter,  Marblehead;  Ingalls  Kittredge,  Beverly;  Moses  Pettengill,  New- 
buryport. 

Rhode  Island. — Josiah  Cady,  Henry  Cushing,  Jolin  Prentice,  George  W.  Ban. 
son  and  James  Scott,  Providence ;  Ray  Potter,  Pawtucket. 

Connecticut. — Alpheus  Kingsley,  Norwich ;  S.  P.  Dole,  Middletown. 

New- York. — H.  G.  Ludlow,  Joshua  Leavitt,  Wm.  Goodell,  Lewis  Tappen, 
Geo.  Bourne,  Charles  W.  Denison,  Samuel  E.  Cornish,  Jonathan  Middleton, 
Theodore  S.  Wright,  Christopher  Rush  and  Peter  Williams,  New- York  City  9— 
Samuel  N.  Sweet,  Adams ;  Stephen  P.  Hines,  Sandy  Hill ;  William  Allen,  Bo£ 
felo;  W.  W.  Reid,  Rochester;  Richard  P.  G.  Wright,  Schenectady;  Phineas 
Crandall,  Peekakill ;  Thomas  Dowling,  Catakill ;  Charles  Marriott,  Athens, 
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New-Jersby. — James  White  and  James  Parkhurst,  Essex  County. 

Pennsylvania. — Edwin  P.  Atlee,  Thomas  Shipley,  Robert  Purvis,  Joseph  Cat. 
sey,  Isaac  Parrish,  James  S.  Gibbons,  Joshua  Coffin  and  James  McCrumniill,  Phi* 
ladelphia  ;  Samuel  Williams,  John  B.  Vashon,  Pittsburgh  ;  Bartholomew  Fussell, 
Rennet,  Enoch  Mack,  Wilkesbarre ;  Thomas  Whitson,  and  Abraham  D.  Shad, 
Chester  County ;  Lindley  Coatea,  Lancaster  County ;  Job  F.  Halsey,  Allegany 
Town. 

Ohio. — O.  K.  Ilawley,  and  Henry  Cowles,  Austinburgh  ;  Theodore  D.  Weld, 
and  H.  B.  Stanton,  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati  ;  John  M.  Sterling,  Cleveland; 
Woolsey  Wells,  Akron  ;  H.  C.  Howells,  Zonesville ;  John  M.  Monte ith,  Elyria. 

Kentucky. — James  A.  Thome,  Augusta. 

Alabama.- — William  T.  Allan,  Huntsville. 

Missouri. — Andrew  Benton,  St.  Louis. 

Louisiana. — Huntington  Lyman,  New  Orleans. 

On  motion  of  Robert  B.  Hall,  of  Connecticut,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  as  the  act  of  holding  human  beings  as  property  is  manifestly 
a  violation  of  the  Divine  Law,  and  consequently  is  totally  inconsistent  with  a 
credible  profession  of  Christianity,  and  as  this  Society  conscientiously  belieTe 
that  those  churches  which  receive  slave-holders  into  their  fellowship,  do  thereby 
support  and  justify  the  system  of  slavery,  therefore  the  principles  and  practices 
of  those  churches  which  do  not  admit  any  slave-holders  into  their  communion, 
and  which  exclude  all  slave-holding  preachers  from  their  pulpits,  arc  cordially 
approved  by  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

On  motion  of  E.  Wright,  Jun.  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  great  objects  of  this  Society  require  funds  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $20,000. 

On  motion  of  TnoMAS  Shipley,  of  Pennsylvania, — 

Whereas  the  improvement  of  the  people  of  color  is  an  object  of  the  highest 

importance,  and  will  be  a  most  effectual  means  of  promoting  the  abolition  of 

slavery. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  each  Auxiliary  Society  to  investigafc 
the  state  of  education  of  the  colored  population,  and  to  forward  to  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  the  whole  number  of  colored  children  within  their  precincts, 
statmg  explicitly  what  number  are  receiving  education. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  recommended  to  the  Auxiliary  Societies  to  keep  accent* 
records  of  the  arrest  of  all  persons  within  their  several -districts,  as  slaves,  sod 
a  statement  of  the  manner  of  their  trial,  and  the  names  of  all  parties  concerns*, 
and  that  they  transmit  an  account  thereof  to  the  next  meeting  of  this  Society. 

Resolved,  That  the  cause  of  abolition  eminently  deserves  the  countenance  iel 
support  of  American  women,  inasmuch  as  one  million  of  colored  females  iff 
pining  in  abject  servitude,  as  their  example  and  influence  operate  measurably  a» 
laws  to  society,  and  as  the  exertions  of  the  females  of  England  have  been  inttrB- 
mental  in  liberating  800,000  slaves  in  the  colonies. 

Resolved,  That  we  hail  the  establishment  of  Ladies'  Anti-Slavery  Societies  tf 
the  harbinger  of  a  brighter  day,  and  that  we  feel  great  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
of  their  exertions,  and  that  those  ladies  who  have  promptly  come  forth  in  tail 
great  work  are  deserving  the  thanks  of  those  who  are  ready  to  perish. 

Resolved,  That  all  ladies  of  the  land  are  respectfully  tad  earnestly  invited  ■/ 
this  Society  to  form  Anti-Slavery  Societies  in  every  State,  County,  and  Tom  ■ 
the  Union ;  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  them  to  publish  tracts  and  address11 
esicoJated  to  waken  a  slumbering  nation. 
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On  motion  of  William  Llotd  Gabjlisoji, 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  deeply  laments  the  demise  of  WILLIAM  WIL. 
BERFORCE,  of  England,  and  that  we  acknowledge  the  deep  and  lasting  indebt- 
edness of  our  cause  to  his  faithful,  persevering,  and  distinguished  labours. 

On  motion  of  William  Adams,  of  Rhode  Island, — 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  the  friends  of  abolition  to  meet  with  pa- 
tience and  firmness  the  opposition  and  slanders  of  their  opponents,  and  to  rely 
solely  on  those  means  of  advancing  our  great  cause  which  harmonize  with  the 
Gospel  of  Peace. 

Adjourned  until  to-morrow  morning  half  past  8. 

CHARLES  W.  DENISON,  Sec*y.  pro  tern. 

Friday  morning,  May  9iA,  1834.  The  society  asssembled  at  the  hour  ad- 
journed to.  The  Rev.  John  Blain,  of  R.  I.,  in  the  Chair.  Present  R.  B.  Hall,  J. 
Coffin,  L.  Tappan,  J.  Scott,  J.  Prentice,  George  Bourne,  H.  Kingsbury,  I.  Parrish, 
W.  Chase,  Ray  Potter,  W.  Goodell,  Theodore  S.  Wright,  J.  Leavitt,  E.  Wright, 
Jr.,  W.  Adams,  E.  A  Stillman,  W.  L.  Garrison,  John  Frost,  Robert  Jackson, 
Charles  W.  Denison  and  A.  L.  Cox.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
Ray  Potter. 

On  motion  of  Lewis  Tappan,  from  the  Executive  Committee,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  6th  Article  of  the  Constitution  be  so  amended  as  to  per- 
mit the  Executive  Committee  to  enlarge  their  number  to  12. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  made  a  further  report  of  names  for 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence  with  the  British.  Agency  Committee,  which 
was  accepted,  and  is  as  follows : — 

Agency  Committee. 

Massachusetts. — Charles  Follen,  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 

ConifEcricuT-— Samuel  J.  May. 

New. Yore. — Professor  Bush,  N.  Y.  City  University,  Lewis  Tappan,  Joshua 
Leavitt,  Charles  Stuart,  Henry  Ibbertson,  Samuel  H.  Cox,  William  Goodell,  John 
Rankin. 

PxinrsTLVANiA. — Arnold  Bufium,  and  John  Sharpe. 

On  motion  of  E.  Weight,  Jun.  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  recommend  to  the  Committee  on  Agencies  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  appoint  Charles  Stuart  an  Agent  of  this  Society. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  with  the  British  Agency 
Committee  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  own  body,  and  that  a  vacancy 
■hall  be  created  by  the  neglect  of  any  of  its  members  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Society,  after  being  duly  notified  of  his  appointment  for  a  reasonable  time. 

Adjourned  to  the  next  Anniversary  Meeting. 

ABRAHAM  L.  COX,  Secretary. 
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REPORT 


The  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  organized 
on  the  fourth  of  December,  1833.  Its  principles  and 
plans  were  set  forth  in  a  solemn  Declaration  by  the 
Convention  which  formed  it.  In  presenting  their  first 
Annual  Report,  the  executive  committee  would  there- 
fore merely  glance  at  the  origin  of  the  society,  the  most 
interesting  facts  which  have  occurred  during  the  first 
five  months  of  its  existence,  and  take  a  view  of  the 
field  before  it. 

Already  we  are  admonished  that  we  have  no  time 
to  lose  in  carrying  into  effect  the  measures  pledged  in 
the  Anti-Slavery  Declaration.  One  of  the  signers  of 
that  instrument  has  been  called  away  from  these 
earthly  scenes.  We  doubt  not  he  looks  back  upon 
that  act  as  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  life.  While  the 
name  of  the  oppressor  shall  rot,  millions  shall  rise  up 
and  bless  the  memory  of  Evan  Lewis. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  present  Anti-Slavery 
movements,  we  have  not  far  to  go  in  the  records  of  the 
past.  For  though  there  have  not  been  wanting  since 
the  days  of  Benezett,  individuals  who  have  occasion- 
ally borne  a  noble  testimony  against  slavery ;  yet  their 
voices  have  been  overborne  and  drowned ;  there  has 
been  no  devotion  of  life  to  the  cause  of  reform,  no  con- 
centration of  effort,  no  kindling  up  of  general  sympathy, 
no  mustering  of  hosts  against  the  monster.  Till  the 
organization  of  the  New-England  Anti-Slavery  ^w\fcVj 
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in  1832,  there  was  scarcely  a  rill  of  pity  for  the  slave 
which  was  not  diverted  to  the  expatriation  of  toe 
free.  The  formation  of  that  Society,  so  much  despised 
and  derided,  was  the  era  of  a  mighty  reformation.  It 
led  on  to  the  Convention  of  the  4th  of  December,  in 
Philadelphia.  Then  the  standard  was  raised  distinctly 
before  the  whole  American  people.  The  effect  is  as  if 
an  oppressive  spell  had  been  removed  from  the  human- 
ity of  the  nation.  Men  are  every  where  awaking  to  the 
claim  of  t ico  millions  of  their  brethren  in  bondage, — they 
are  astonished  at  their  former  prejudice,  and  blindness, 
and  folly ;  they  are  girding  on  the  armor  of  our  vic- 
torious principles. 

Though  the  committee  have  not  yet  been  able  to  put 
in  operation  an  extended  system  of  agencies,  Anti- 
Slavery  associations  have  rapidly  multiplied.  More 
than  sixty  have  already  been  reported.  Several  gen- 
tlemen have  received  commissions  to  act  as  agents  in 
their  own  vicinity,  who  have  been  quite  successful. 
We  would  especially  notice  Messrs.  Samuel  J.  Mar, 
Ray  Potter,  Thomas  Williams,  and  J.  G.  Whittier.  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Denison,  the  former  editor  of  the  Emanci- 
pator, has  been  commissioned  as  a  travelling  agent.  He 
commenced  his  labors  in  Connecticut,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  an  efficient  auxiliary  in  Middletown. 
He  has  since  labored  with  success  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson.  The  committee  state  with  great  pleasure 
that  they  have  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Phelps,  the 
former  pastor  of  Pine-street  church,  in  Boston,  as  a 
permanent  agent.  He  has  just  entered  upon  his  la- 
bors. From  the  able  lectures  which  he  has  presented 
to  the  public,  the  committee  recommend  him  wiA 
great  confidence  to  the  community,  as  a  masterly  ex- 
pounder and  advocate  of  the  doctrines  of  abolition. 
The  committee  Yrave  atao  wravoaissioned  Calvin  Ftp- 
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per,  jr.  Esq.,  as  an  agent  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  of  New- York,  where  he  is  favorably  knowTi  as 
an  efficient  advocate  of  Temperance.  It  deserves  to 
be  mentioned,  as  an  earnest  of  his  success,  that  by  a 
protracted  discussion  in  which  he  bore  a  part,  in  Perry, 
Genesee  county,  a  large  audience  were  brought  almost 
unanimously  to  adopt  the  principles  of  immediate 
emancipation.  He  will  enter  upon  his  agency  without 
delay.  The  committee  also  have  it  in  contemplation 
to  appoint  other  gentlemen  as  agents,  who  are  ready 
to  devote  themselves  without  reserve  to  this  cause. 
Very  important  services  have  been  rendered  to  the 
cause  by  Mr.  J.  Leavitt,  editor  of  the  New- York 
Evangelist.  He  attended  the  anniversary  of  the  Co- 
lonization Society  at  Washington,  and  by  his  spiri- 
ted and  accurate  report  of  all  the  proceedings,  did 
much  to  draw  that  arch  deceiver  forth  from  its  hiding 
place.  He  also  visited  the  establishments  of  the  do- 
mestic slave-merchants,  and  spread  out  a  mass  of 
novel  and  instructive  facts  in  regard  to  the  traffic. 
Many  other  individuals  might  be  mentioned,  who  have 
been  actively  and  gratuitously  engaged  in  this  holy 
cause. 

The  committee,  regarding  the  press  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  engines  of  reform,  have  devoted  to  it  as 
much  effort  as  the  state  of  the  treasury  would  allow. 
Thev  have  issued  live  numbers  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  lieporter  as  a  monthly  sheet.  Five  thousand 
copies  of  each  number  have  been  printed,  of  which 
from  two  to  three  thousand  copies  have  been  gratui- 
tously distributed.  The  remainder  are  still  on  hand. 
As  they  are  designed  to  answer  the  purpose  of  tracts, 
and  are  sold  nearly  at  cost,  the  committee  would  re- 
commend them  to  the  various  auxiliaries  that  wish  to 
engage  in  the  dissemination  of  facts  and  argument*. 
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The  society's  depository  lias  also  been  copiously  supplied 
with  all  the  standard  works  in  favor  of  Immediate 
Emancipation. 

The  committee  have  also  secured  the  services  of  Mr. 
William  Goodell,  as  editor  of  the  Emancipator.  Of 
their  value  we  need  not  speak.  We  know  of  no  man 
to  whom  the  cause  of  Temperance  is  more  indebted, 
for  soundness  and  consistency  of  principles,  and  for 
efficiency  of  operation. 

Protracted  discussions  have  been  held  in  a  great 
number  of  places.  Though  the  victory  has  often  been 
vociferously  claimed  by  the  enemies  of  Immediate 
Emancipation,  yet  the  uniform  result  has  been  a  large 
gain  to  the  Anti-Slavery  cause.  The  effect  of  the  dis- 
cussion in  Utica  between  President  Green  and  Rev.  J. 
N.  Danfoth,  is  especially  gratifying.  It  commenced 
before  an  audience  fully  committed  against  our  cause. 
It  closed  with  a  vote  in  which,  while  the  Colonization 
side  saved  a  doubtful  majority  in  numbers,  they  lost  a 
decided  one,  of  moral  character  and  influence. 

But  we  have  still  more  occasion  for  gratitude  to  the 
God  of  the  oppressed,  for  the  hold  which  our  princi- 
ples have  taken  in  a  number  of  colleges.  It  is  an 
omen  of  immense  good.  It  opens  a  sure  path  to  the 
overthrow  of  slavery,  not  in  name  merely,  but  in  all  its 
fearful  and  varied  realities.  Let  some  of  our  higher 
institutions  trample  on  the  cord  of  caste,  open  their 
doors  to  all,  without  distinction  of  complexion,  educate 
a  number  of  talented  men  of  color,  and  show  the  world 
what  sort  of  minds  slavery  crushes  in  the  dust ;  and  the 
spell  is  broken,  prejudice  gives  way,  and  tico  milliom 
of  chains  fall  asunder. 

The  first  Anti-Slavery  revolution  in  a  college  took 
place  under  the  lamented  President  Storrs  at  Hudson, 
Ohio.    It  was  his  doctrine,  in  regard  to  the  training  of 
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the  mind,  that  men  are  to  be  made  only  by  putting 
youth  under  the  responsibilities  of  men.  He  therefore 
encouraged  the  free  discussion  of  every  important  sub- 
ject.' This  noble  policy  on  his  part  may  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  given  birth  to  that  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  is  now  leading  many  of  our  literary  institutions 
to  the  most  glorious  results.  In  regard  to  the  W.  R. 
College,  its  effect  was  a  change  of  opinion  radical  and 
complete.  After  a  long  straggle,  the  mind  of  the  col- 
lege was  carried,  not  by  authority,  but  by  the  force  of 
irresistible  arguments.  The  young  men  of  that  insti- 
tution still,  not  only  maintain  their  .ground  trium- 
phantly, but  are  exerting  a  powerful  influence  on  pub- 
lic opinion  around  them.  Two  of  their  number  are 
colored. 

A  similar  change  followed  a  thorough  discussion  in 
the  Oneida  Institute.  We  trust  the  friends  of  the  op- 
pressed will  not  be  slow  to  support  an  institution  which 
promises  so  much  to  the  cause  of  humanity  in  its  strug- 
gle with  prejudice  and  the  foul  spirit  of  caste. 

But  the  most  remarkable  victory  of  truth  remains 
yet  to  be  told.  The  seminaries  referred  to  contained 
few,  if  any,  students  from  the  slave-holding  states. 
Their  interests  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  judgment 
in  favor  of  the  slave ;  neither  were  the  interests  bf  the 
respective  institutions  at  all  identified  with  their  popu- 
larity at  the  south  :  consequently,  their  influence  upon 
the  public  opinion  of  the  south,  though  efficient,  must 
be  indirect.  On  the  other  hand,  had  these  changes 
taken  place  in  colleges  deriving  their  patronage  from 
the  south,  and  located  on  the  borders  of  the  land  of 
slaves,  had  the  converts  to  abolition  been  many  of  them 
the  sons  of  slave-holders,  and  the  heirs  to  slave  es- 
tates, we  should  have  regarded  it  as  a  most  glorious 
earnest  of  the  success  of  our  cause  at  the  south.    BvA, 
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just  such  a  triumph  wc  have  the  privilege  to  claim  in 
Lane  Seminary,  near  Cincinnati.  That  institution 
was  originated  by  a  merchant  of  New-Orleans,  and 
has  been  built  up  in  a  great  degree  with  a  view  to  its 
moral  bearing  upon  the  south.  It  is  located  about  one 
mile  from  the  boundary  of  a  slave  state.  Many  of  its 
students  are  the  sons  of  slave-holders,  and  one  of  them 
was  till  recently  a  slave-holder  himself.  But  truth  has 
triumphed.  The  principles  of  tbe  Anti-Slavery  decla- 
ration have  been  adopted,  in  their  full  force,  unabated 
and  uncompromised.  The  names  of  all  but  five  or  six 
(and  those  are  northern  men,)  out  of  about  one  hun- 
dred students,  have  been  enrolled  beneath  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  Anti-slavery  society.  Nor  has  this  been  a 
mere  " abstract'  triumph.  The  slave-holding  student 
has  emancipated  his  two  slaves.  Instead  of  depending 
upon  their  labor  for  his  own  education,  he  is  now  la- 
boring to  educate  them.  Two  have  left  their  studies 
for  a  year,  and  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  schools  for  colored  youths  in  Cincinnati.  The 
whole  seminary  seems  to  have  resolved  itself  into  a 
society  for  elevating  the  people  of  color  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. By  rotation  of  effort,  Sabbath  Schools,  Bi- 
ble Classes,  and  Scientific  Lectures  are  afforded  to  the 
colored  population,  who  are  not  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  privileges.  Measures  have  been  taken 
to  establish  a  first  rate  seminary  for  colored  females, 
and  a  lady  has  been  enlisted  for  an  instructress,  who 
lacks  not  talents  to  place  the  school  among  the  first  in 
the  country,  nor  zeal  enough  to  meet  persecution,  even 
if  it  should  come  in  a  shape  as  terriffic  as  that  which 
has  fallen  upon  the  noble  pioneer  in  this  cause  in 
Connecticut. 
During  the  discussion,  which  lasted  eighteen  evening* 
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many  facts*  were  brought  out  by  the  students  from 
the  south,  which,  coming  from  eye-witnesses,  and  men 
who  have  been  reared  with  all  the  prejudices  of  mas- 
ters, must  carry  with  them  irresistible  force,  and  prove 
to  all  whose  hearts  are  not  made  of  the  nether  mill- 
stone, and  whose  eyes  are  not  blinder  than  a  statue's, 
that  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  our  country,  is  a  system  of 
wickedness  under  which  virtue  can  hardly  live  but 
by  miracle.  Much  do  we  misinterpret  the  language  of 
Providence,  if  there  do  not  go  forth  from  this  seminary, 
before  many  years  have  rolled  away,  apostles  of  hu- 
man rights,  before  whom  the  knees  of  oppressors  shall 
smite  together,  as  they  reason  of  "  righteousness,  tem- 
perance, and  a  judgment  to  come,"  and  at  whose  elo- 
quence chains  shall  melt,  and  the  mightier  and  more 
cruel  "  cord  of  caste"  shall  fall  asunder  like  "  tow  at 
the  touch  of  fire."  On  this  most  cheering  event  we 
will  offer  two  remarks. 

1.  We  ask  the  man  to  step  forth  who  dares  to  say 
that  the  result  is  not  good. 

2.  No  part  of  this  good  effect  was  produced  by  that 
species  of  prudence  which  is  wont  to  be  exercised  on 
such  occasions.  That  kind  of  prudence  strove  to  dis- 
courage the  discussion.  God  be  praised  that  it  did  not 
succeed. 

In  recounting  the  victories  of  truth  and  humanity, 
we  would  not  forget  the  efforts  of  our  colored  brethren 
to  elevate  themselves.  If  the  honor  of  originating 
American  Anti-Slavery,  as  a  plan  of  operations  opposed 
to  expatriation,  were  now  the  matter  in  question,  a 
strong  claim  might  be  urged  in  favor  of  some  of  our 
colored  friends.  Long  they  watched  in  vain  for  a  sym- 
pathy among  the  whites  which  could  rise  above  the 

*  See  Appendix. 
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barriers  of  prejudice.  The  first  announcement  of  Anti- 
Slavery  sentiment,  on  the  part  of  a  few  white  friends, 
was  felt  hy  them  like  an  electric  shock.  It  was  the 
dawn  of  day  to  those  whose  efforts  to  grope  their  way 
had  well  nigh  ended  in  discouragement.  They  have 
organized  an  annual  convention  for  the  promotion  of 
education,  temperance,  industry,  and  good  order.  This 
convention  has  met  thrice  in  Philadelphia,  writh  increas- 
ing interest.  Its  published  minutes  furnish  the  best  pos- 
sible refutation  of  the  stereotyped  calumnies  against  the 
colored  race. 

In  this  city  an  institution  has  been  founded  by  the 
enterprise  of  colored  men,  denominated  the  Phoenix 
Society.  It  numbers  white  friends  among  its  officers, 
but  the  practical  administration  of  its  affairs  falls 
chiefly  upon  the  colored.  Its  object  is  to  carry  out  the 
design  of  the  Convention,  specified  above,  in  regard  to 
this  city.  Its  report  will  show  the  most  encouraging 
success.  The  anniversary,  which  was  recently  held 
in  this  place,  yielded,  in  interest,  to  none  ever  held 
here.  We  appeal  to  those  who  were  present  for  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  The  audience  wTas  composed 
of  the  most  opposite  complexions.  The  speakers  were 
about  equally  divided.  We  appeal  to  the  whites  pre- 
sent, whether  they  left  that  assembly  with  anv  consci- 
ousness  of  superiority  on  the  ground  of  color,  or  any 
lingering  doubt  as  to  the  native  ability  of  the  colored 
race  to  furnish  their  proportion  of  representatives  every 
way  qualified  to  fill  the  highest  stations  in  society.  We 
believe  this  anniversary  operated  on  many  minds  like  an 
admission  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  universe, — it 
expanded  their  souls  to  a  magnitude  for  ever  incom- 
pressible by  the  trammels  of  despicable  prejudice.  If 
any  felt  themselves  degraded  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed  that  evening,  they  would,  for 
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aught  we  can  see,  have  felt  themselves  no  less  so,  had 
they  been  admitted  to  the  company  of  the  redeemed, 
from  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people. 

These  interesting  facts  lead  us  to  some  important 
conclusions,  which,  in  passing,  we  cannot  forbear  to 
remark.  There  is  no  way  to  destroy  the  prejudice 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  slavery,  but  to  invite 
our  colored  brethren  to  a  participation  with  us  in  all 
those  happy  and  elevating  institutions  which  are  open 
to  others.  No  efforts,  however  powerful  or  well-in- 
tended, which  aim  only  to  build  up  separate  institutions 
for  their  special  benefit,  under  the  denomination,  so 
odious  to  them,  of  "  colored"  or  "  African,"  can  heal 
the  wound.  They  will  end  only  in  conferring  upon 
their  objects  a  keener  sensibility  to  insult,  and  in  estab- 
lishing between  the  races  an  animosity,  settled  and 
remediless.  Providence  seems  most  kindly  to  have 
opened  before  us  the  path  of  safety  and  success,  in 
creating  so  strong  an  Anti-Slavery  sentiment  in  many 
of  our  most  hopeful  seminaries.  Let  those  vigorous 
institutions  be  opened,  as  we  doubt  not  they  will  be,  to 
youth,  irrespective  of  complexion,  and  in  ten  years  our 
country  will  number  among  its  most  talented  sons, 
men  of  the  sable  hue — giants  in  intellect,  who  will 
smile  as  they  shake  off  the  green  withes  in  which  an 
absurd  prejudice  would  confine  them — who  will  not 
be  overborne  by  insult,  any  more  than  the  lion  by  the 
dew  of  the  morning,  which  he  shakes  from  his  mane. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  make  machines  of  such  men, 
or  any  longer  to  treat  as  such  the  race  ennobled  by 
their  elevation. 

Every  measure  for  the  thorough  and  proper  educa- 
tion of  colored  females  is  a  blow  aimed  directly  at 
slavery.  As  such  it  is  felt  both  by  slave-holders  at  the 
south,  and  their  friends  and  abettors  at  the  north.  Thi& 
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subject  has  been  placed  in  the  strongest  light  by  the 
experiment  of  Miss  Prudence  Crandall.  It  was  not 
because  she  had  dared  to  teach  colored  females  gram- 
'mar  and  geography,  nor  indeed  because  she  had  taught 
them  music  and  drawing,  that  the  majesty  of  the  State 
interfered  with  her  humble  and  self-denying  labors; 
but  it  was  because  she  dared  to  teach  them,  as  if  they 
were  xehite — to  treat  them  with  the  same  delicacy  and 
respect  which  an  instructress  is  expected  to  extend  to 
young  ladies  in  good  society.  And  many  whose  regard 
for  moral  principle  would  by  no  means  allow  them  to 
sanction  the  outrageous  proceedings  of  her  persecutors, 
have  nevertheless  thought  Miss  Crandall's  effort  to  be 
prodigiously  out  of  place,  and  sadly  adapted  to  spoil 
the  objects  of  her  mistaken  benevolence. 

We  rejoice  to  see  that  public  favor  is  beginning  to 
smile  upon  that  amiable  philanthropist.  Her  persecu- 
tors have  had  their  day.  There  is  now  every  reason 
to  expect  that  they  will  live  fully  to  reap  the  infamy 
which  they  so  richlv  deserve,  while  the  ladv  who  has 
so  nobly  met  their  rude  assaults,  will  experience  the 
approbation  which  the  popular  voice  never  fails  to 
bestow  on  the  memories  of  the  good. 

The  present  year  will  long  be  remembered,  from 
another  occurrence ;  we  mean  the  full  and  final  expo- 
sure of  the  colonization  delusion.  That  scheme  may, 
on  various  pretences,  be  advocated  a  little  longer,  but 
as  a  practical  matter  it  is  at  an  end.  The  life  and  soul 
of  the  system  departed,  as  the  light  broke  in  upon  it 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Colonization  Society. 

m 

The  following  propositions  are  now  proven  in  the  light 
of  facts,  and  unalterably  and  unquestionably  estab- 
lished : — 

1.  The  colonization  of  the  free  has  no  tendency  to 
diminish  the  number  of  the  slaves. 
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2.  The  free  colored  population  are  spontaneously 
and  unanimously  opposed  to  the  scheme. 

3.  Colonies  are  not  adapted  to  Christianize  Africa. 

4.  Nothing  but  the  prejudice  of  the  whites  renders 
the  removal  of  the  blacks  at  all  desirable. 

5.  This  prejudice  is  conquerable  by  the  moral  power 
of  the  gospel. 

Just  so  fast  as  the  full  and  overwhelming  evidence 
of  these  propositions  is  brought  fairly  before  the  can- 
did and  virtuous,  they  forsake  the  colonization  cause, 
and  enter  the  ranks  of  the  abolitionists. 

It  is  a  point  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  men  have 
become  colonizationists,  they  know  not  why, — surely 
not  from  any  increase  of  sympathy  for  the  victims  of 
slavery  or  prejudice,  whereas  none  become  abolitionists 
but  by  a  searching  investigation  of  facts,  nor  without 
an  entire  change  of  thought  and  feeling — a  revolution 
of  the  soul,  involving  a  mighty  increase  of  sympathy 
for  the  oppressed.  This  gives  a  zeal  and  energy  to 
the  collected  band,  which,  when  kindled  up  through 
our  country,  will  sweep  away  the  bulwarks  of  slavery. 

The  Committee  rejoice  in  the  assurance,  that  the 
labors  of  the  Society  are  already  producing  a  bene- 
ficial effect  at  the  south.  While  public  sentiment  at 
the  north  is  so  decidedly  hostile  to  immediate  emanci- 
pation,  as  to  subject  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  to 
obloquy  and  abuse,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
southern  men  should  publicly  advocate  it  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives.  But  the  facts  in  regard  to  Lane  Semi* 
nary  show  the  power  of  truth  over  southern  minds. 
The  Committee  have  also  received  assurances  from 
various  parts  of  the  south,  that  their  publications  are 
not  without  effect,  and  that  many  are  secretly  em- 
bracing their  doctrines.  The  efforts  recently  made  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  secure  a  gradual  *tac&\\\cRi 
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of  slavery,  also  demonstrate  the  same  truth.  For  al- 
though  an  act  which  gives  their  liberty  to  all  that  shall 
be  born  hereafter,  at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  is  a 
wretched  mockery  of  justice,  yet  wre  are  assured  that 
the  prime  movers  of  the  scheme  advocate  it,  not  be- 
cause they  consider  it  satisfactory,  but  because  they 
think  it  will  become  speedily  popular.  They  admit 
the  truth  of  our  principles,  but  they  distrust  their  suc- 
cess, as  applied  to  hearts  grown  callous  by  the  con- 
tinued practice  of  oppression.  Here  we  think  they  mis- 
take the  philosophy  of  human  nature.  We  think  that 
they  are  themselves  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
power  of  abstract  truths,  when  urged  upon  the  con- 
science, to  influence  the  conduct.  We  have  ho  doubt 
that  they  themselves  are  impelled  to  effort  by  the 
powerful  array  of  true  principles  which  has  already 
been  made  before  the  whole  American  people.  Let 
them,  therefore,  if  they  would  be  successful,  urge  the 
naked  truth.  Let  them  insist  upon  reformation  nm 
After  the  sternest  immediatism  of  doctrine,  the  prac- 
tical reformation  will  be  sufficiently  gradual. 

We  are  still  further  assured  of  success  by  the  result! 
of  the  struggle  in  Britain.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
ten  years  ago  to  assign  any  reason  for  the  expectation 
that  slavery  would  be  abolished  in  the  British  posses- 
sions sooner  than  in  the  United  States.  If  it  had  been 
said  that  the  full  control  of  Parliament,  the  freedom 
from  slavery  in  the  mother  country,  and  the  philan- 
thropy which  first  abolished  the  slave-trade,  were  ia 
favor  of  British  emancipation,  it  might  have  been  i* 
plied,  that  the  West  India  interest  had  pervaded  the 
nation,  the  slaves  were  more  remote,  and  thus  farther 
removed  from  public  sympathy,  and  the  evil  did  nri 
prey  so  immediately  upon  the  vitals  of  the  countlj, 
threatening    speedy    tati&t.      And   might    not  th» 
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in  favor  of  our  precedence  in  giving  liberty  to  the  cap- 
tive 1     In  both  cases,  before  any  political  action  could 
eonsummate  the  release  of  the  enslaved,  there  must  be 
an  entire  revolution  of  public  opinion.     Would  any 
patriotic  American  have  preferred  Britain  to  his  own 
beloved  and  boasted  land,  as  the  theatre  of  an  experi- 
ment to  effect  such  a  change  ?     We  think  not.     But 
in  Britain  the  victory  has  been  achieved.     As  soon  as 
sl  handful  of  her  philanthropists  adopted  the  principle 
of  immediate  emancipation,  they  gathered  strength. — 
They  were  derided  and  reviled,  but  they  went  forward. 
The  rage  with  which  the  planters  met  every  move- 
ment which  could  be  suspected  to  have  the  liberation 
of  the  slaves  for  its  object,  only  accelerated  the  down- 
fal  of  their  despotic  power.    They  persecuted  the  mis- 
sionaries on  groundless  suspicions,  tore   down  their 
chapels,  and  drove  them  from  the  islands.     The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  mother  country  was  roused 
from  her  slumbers  by  these  very  missionaries.     The 
West  India  interest,  while  their  hold  on  the  popular 
sentiment  was  strong,  frowned  upon  every  movement 
of  reform  with  a  proud  contempt.    As  truth  prevailed, 
oppressors  and  their  interested  allies  and  abettors  be- 
gan to  tremble.   They  endeavored  to  frighten  the  pub- 
lic with  the  imaginary  horrors  of  "  turning  loose."  They 
depicted  in  bold  relief  the  misery  of  the  slaves,  at  once 
deprived  of  the  fatherly  care  and  protection  of  the 
masters ;  and,  above  all,  the  certain  loss  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  colonies  for  the  want  of  labor.     At  last, 
When  they  saw  that  the  nation  had  arisen  in  its  strength, 
<tnd  that  abolition  was  inevitable,  they  showed  the 
Hollowness  of  .all  their  former  pleas,  by  contenting 
themselves  with  a  compensation  for  their  act  of  justice, 
though  this  compensating  the  masters,  uifttesA  ot  V\v^ 
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slaves,  is  out  of  all  keeping  with  justice,  and  was  felt 
to  be  so  by  the  British  people,  yet  it  may  serve  to  show 
how  ardent  was  the  desire  for  the  release  of  the  slaves, 
when  the  people  submitted  to  an  increase  of  their 
enormous  burdens  to  secure  this  object.  The  plunder- 
ers of  800,000  slaves  may  wrell  boast  of  their  general- 
ship in  the  matter ;  had  they  put  off  the  decision  till 
the  rising  tide  of  popular  feeling  had  reached  its  height, 
they  would  have  fared  differently. 

But  when  the  act  of  emancipation  was  passed,  what 
became  of  the  dangers,  the  rebellions,  the  cutting  of 
throats,  the  idleness,  the  vagrancy,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  gradual  preparation  for  freedom  1 — They  van- 
ished. We  find  that  already  two  of  the  colonial  legis- 
latures have  spontaneously  and  unanimously  substi- 
tuted immediate  emancipation  for  the  gradual  appren- 
ticeship system,  which,  in  her  tenderness  to  their  for- 
mer fears,  the  mother  country  had  offered  them.  On 
the  1st  of  August  next,  the  slaves  in  Bermuda,  Antigua, 
Montserrat,  Barbuda,  St.  Christopher,  Nevis,  Anguilla, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Dominica,  will  be  free  !  Seven 
of  these  islands,  according  to  the  official  returns  of  1829, 
contained  a  slave  population  of  90,106.  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  the  other  colonies  will  follow  this  example. 
At  any  rate,  the  freedom  of  800,000  slaves  in  the  Bri- 
tish possessions  is  secured,  and  secured  by  no  other 
means  than  the  doctrine  of  immediate  emancipation 
urged  upon  the  conscience  of  the  British  people. 

It  gives  us  unmingled  pleasure  to  add,  that  two  ad- 
vocates of  the  British  slaves,*  Charles  Stuart  and 
George  Thompson,  may  be  expected  soon  to  arrive  on 
our  shores,  to  devote  their  noble  energies  to  the  same 

*  This  beloved  coadjutor  arrived  just  in  time  to  attend  the  Annifereary.    Mr, 
Thompaon  is  expected  in  the  course  of  two  months. 
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cause  now  in  its  infancy  with  us.  We  hail  their  aid 
with  delight.  The  narrow  prejudice  of  clan,  dignified 
by  the  name  of  national  pride,  may  take  umbrage,  and, 
bristling  its  barbed  points,  like  the  "  fretful  porcupine," 
may  warn  them  off.  But  it  is  too  late  for  such  a  prin- 
ciple to  triumph.  Thousands  will  welcome  them  as 
the  champions  of  human  rights, — as  men  who  belong 
not  to  an  island  or  a  kingdom,  but  to  the  world. 

From  these  encouraging  facts  let  us  take  a  view  of 
the  field  that  lies  before  us.  One  sixth  part  of  the 
population  of  this  republic,  mingled,  though  not  equally 
throughout  the  mass,  is  consigned  to  degradation,  igno- 
miny, and  contempt ;  doomed  by  the  pitiful  pride  of 
skin,  to  be  perpetual  aliens,  and  frowned  away  from 
the  privileges  of  our  glorious  institutions.  The  great 
mass  of  this  proscribed  and  out-cast  race,  not  less  than 
2,200,000,  are  held,  bought,  and  sold,  as  property — mere 
beasts  of  burden.  All  their  social  relations  are  at  the 
mercy  of  irresponsible  masters.  Parents  may  be  torn 
from  their  children,  husbands  from  their  wives,  and 
brothers  from  their  sisters,  and  for  ever  separated  ;  and 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  domestic  slave-trade  this 
often  occurs.  Yes,  parents  may  sell  their  own  chil- 
dren, and  they  often  do  it.  Masters  may  punish  their 
slaves  without  mercy,  and  there  is  no  redress ;  for  a 
colored  man  cannot  testify  against  a  white  one.  And 
this  is  not  a  mere  idle  liability.  The  scourge  is  the 
motive  to  labor ; — the  sight  of  the  cruel  instrument 
and  its  smart  are  as  familiar  to  the  slave  as  the  com- 
plexion which  he  wears.  And  what  is  worse  than 
all — the  key  of  knowledge  is  taken  away, — the  im- 
mortal mind  is  starved, — the  soul  is  shrouded  in  an 
Egyptian  darkness, — and  thus  the  bulk  of  this  mv^bv^ 
population  is  shut  out  from  the  kingdom  of  G^A.— ^xs! 
ihere  is  a  God;  and  nothing  will  aave  \3»  frotiv  \ 
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wrath,  but  an  immediate  and  practical  submission  to 
his  law,  of  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should 
do  unto  us. 

We  are  told  that  the  masters  themselves  are  tired 
of  slavery,  and  only  continue  it  for  fear  that  the  slaves, 
if  liberated,  by  their  ignorance  and  improvidence,  will 
fall  into  a  worse  condition.  But  wrhat  language  do  the 
rewards  offered  for  runaways  speak  ?  What  do  we 
learn  from  the  immense  and  unwearied  pains  taken  to 
recapture  them  ?  Facts  are  near  at  hand ;  and,  for 
the  sake  of  placing  this  point  in  a  strong  light,  the 
Committee  beg  leave  to  notice  some  that  have  fallen 
under  their  own  observation.  Last  year  a  number  of 
fugitives  from  Virginia  rowed  in  an  open  boat  from  the 
Chesapeake  to  one  of  the  wharves  of  New- York,  wheic 
they  left  their  boat  and  fled.  What  pains  to  escape 
from  kind  protection !  Did  the  kind  protectors  acqui- 
esce like  men  relieved  from  a  burdensome  respon- 
sibility ?  No. — Unwearied  kindness !  It  seemed  as 
though  they  could  never  do  enough  for  the  poor  depen- 
dents whom  Providence  had  "  entailed"  upon  them.— 
They  obtained  a  requisition  from  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  Governor  of  New- York,  to  deliver  up  tie 
said  fugitives  on  the  charge  of  stealing  the  boat!  !  Four 
of  them  were,  in  consequence,  taken  in  irons  to  Nor- 
thampton County,  Virginia,  where  one  was  sentenced 
to  be  HANGED  on  the  10th  of  January  last,  and  the 
other  three,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  were  sold  to  the 
"  speculators ! ! !" 

An  aged  man,  by  the  n^nie  of  Damon  Jones,  wi* 
arrested  as  a  fugitive  in  New-Haven  last  fall  It  ap- 
peared that  he  had  been  reared  by  the  Hon.  William 
Gaston,  Chief  Justice,  of  North  Carolina,  by  whom  he 
was  sold  about  tweYve  ^eara  *%<e>  vtluat  he  passed 
through  the  hands  of  a  gce&\  wxxtfftrct  <&  xcAatarc^^* 
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by  Judge  Gaston,  with  the  promise  of  his  liberty  if  he 
would  refund  the  price ;  that  he  did  refund,  if  not  the 
whole,  a  considerable  part  of  it ;  that,  in  consequence, 
he  received  a  passport  to  the  free  States,  of  which,  on 
account  of  the  Southampton  massacre,  he  was  not  able 
immediately  to  avail  himself;  that  while  delayed  for 
this  cause,  he  was  several  times  arrested  on  suspicion 
of  coming  from  Virginia ;  and  that  he  was  finally  sold 
by  Judge  Gaston  to  an  Alabama  speculator,  by  the 
name  of  Huey,  for  $400 !  By  him  he  was  carried  to 
Alabama,  and  sold  like  a  beast.  After  having  drunk 
of  the  bitter  cup  with  the  field  gang,  and  having  passed 
through  many  hands,  he  escaped.  But  he  was  promptly 
pursued.  And  at  no  time  during  the  legal  process  for 
testing  his  right  of  property,  would  the  claimant  take 
less  than  $400  for  his  claim.  By  the  kindness  of  some 
friends  this  man  was  ransomed.* 

About  midnight,  between  the  11th  and  12th  of 
3Aarch,  John  Lockley,  a  resident  of  this  city,  his  wife 
and  child,  were  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  for  no 
crime  but  because  they  were  claimed  as  property  by 
Dr.  Rufus  Haywood,  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  This 
gentleman  is  descended  from  one  of  the  noblest  fami- 
lies in  that  State.  The  next  morning  the  prisoners 
^ere  brought  before  the  Recorder  of  the  city,  and,  but 
fcr  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  claimant  as  to  the 
*ii&e  of  their  absconding,  would  have  been  delivered 
**p.  The  claimant  was  allowed  ample  time  to  rectify 
^*B  mistake.  On  the  31st  of  March  he  appeared  with 
11  large  number  of  witnesses  from  Raleigh.  They  tes- 
tified to  the  identity  of  the  family,  as  the  slaves  of  Dr. 


♦  A  narrative  of  hit  eventful  life  »  in  preparation,  and  will  probably  ta  \nfo» 
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Haywood's  mother,  executrix  of  the  last  will  of  Hon. 
Sherwood  Haywood,  deceased  They  stated  that  the 
man  was  a  blacksmith  in  Raleigh,  had  conducted  a 
large  business,  making  the  sales  and  purchases  him- 
self, and  was  frequently  credited  by  the  merchants  of 
Raleigh  to  considerable  amounts.  It  appears  that  he 
-was  not  only  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  but  was,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  best  blacksmiths  in  Raleigh.  It  is  said, 
moreover,  (and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it,)  that  this 
alleged  fugitive  is  njirst  cousin  to  Dr.  Rufus  Haywood, 
the  pursuer.  His  real  name  is  Branch,  and  his  father 
was  a  brother  of  the  Hon.  Sherwood  Hay wrood,  de- 
scended from  a  slave  mother,  but  was  neither  a  slave 
himself,  nor  was  his  wife ;  of  course  the  son  was  free- 
born.  He  has  availed  himself  of  the  statute  of  this 
State,  which  allows  every  alleged  fugitive  to  bring  his 
writ,  in  order  to  have  a  jury  trial  in  regard  to  his  free- 
dom.    This  family  is  still  in  prison,  awaiting  trial. 

But  a  fewr  days  after  the  afflicting  arrest  just  men- 
tioned, a  little  boy,  by  the  name  of  Henry  Scott,  was 
taken  from  one  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  where 
he  had  been  placed  by  his  father,  who  had  brought 
him  from  Virginia.  This  case  has  already  excited 
some  sympathy.  The  child  was  thrown  into  prison, 
where,  by  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  he  was  made 
sick.  By  the  contributions  of  his  friends,  principally 
colored,  he  has  been  released  on  bail,  and  is  now  re- 
stored to  health.  Shall  wre  be  called  upon  to  repres 
our  indignation  against  a  system  which  can  thus  tear 
a  child  from  a  public  school,  and  consign  him  to  a  biu* 
tali  zing  servitude,  into  whose  gloom  no  ray  of  know- 
ledge is  permitted  to  penetrate  ?  Shame  on  us  if  oar 
souls  are  not  roused.  What  have  the  oppressors  to 
offer  us  which  can  compensate  for  a  vile  and  unmanly 
acquiescence  in  tY\e\i  Wtbaxous  claims? 
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Still  more  recently,  six  men  have  been  arrested,  one 
after  another,  and  immured  in  prison, — thrust  into  cells 
three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  by  seven  feet  long — for  the 
crime  of  having  been  slaves.  Some  of  them  have  been 
known  here,  for  several  years,  as  honest,  industrious 
laborers. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Robinson  was  taken  from 
on  board  a  revenue  cutter,  and  carried  back  to  Virgi- 
nia, without  even  the  form  of  a  trial.  On  his  arrival 
in  Richmond,  it  is  reported  that  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  inform  against  an  aged  free  black,  who  had  assisted 
his  escape;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  old  man  was 
brought  before  the  city  authorities,  and  sentenced  to 
receive  150,  and  afterwards  300  lashes.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  infor- 
mation. 

The  pursuers  are  making  a  great  effort  to  overthrow 
the  law  of  this  State,  which  grants  to  every  fugitive 
the  right  of  a  jury  trial.  The  question  has  been  de- 
cided in  their  favor  by  one  of  the  courts,  but  yet  awaits 
the  decision  of  a  higher  tribunal. 

We  have  cited  these  recent  facts,  merely  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  ferocious  and  implacable  spirit  of  slavery. 
It  is  never  satisfied.  It  exacts  the  last  "pound  of 
flesh"  Are  we  to  be  told,  nevertheless,  that  the  slave- 
holders, themselves,  are  as  much  opposed  to  slavery 
as  we  ?  That  they  deplore  the  evils,  and  wish  to  rid 
themselves  of  it  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  with  benefit 
to  the  slaves  and  safety  to  the  public  ?  This  is  the 
very  language  we  have  heard  from  legalized  kidnap- 
pers, while  pouncing  upon  their  victims ;  and  we  are 
not  so  much  astonished  at  it,  as  at  the  superlative  stu- 
pidity of  those  who  mistake  its  monstrous  absurdity 
for  truth.  Almost  every  newspaper  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac is  crowded  with  offers  of  reward  for  the  upgtfe- 
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hension  of  runaways,  and  yet  the  amiable  advertisers 
are  opposed  to  slavery.  Slaves  are  constantly  esca- 
ping at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  and  yet  they  say.  The 
slaves  are  contented,  and  would  not  take  their  liberty 
if  they  could  have  it !  The  fugitives  who  have  escaped 
work  night  and  day  in  the  free  States,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  their  relatives  in  bondage ;  yet  they  say,  If  the 
slaves  were  freed  they  would  die  of  starvation  from 
mere  idleness ! 

Again,  these  persecuted  people,  when  apprehended 
as  fugitives,  quietly  submit  to  the  iniquitous  law,  and 
seldom  is  any  violent  effort  made  by  their  friends  for 
their  rescue ;  but,  say  the  masters,  if  they  were  eman- 
cipated, they  would  rise  and  cut  the  throats  of  their 
benefactors !  It  is  time  the  friends  of  freedom  had 
awaked  from  their  disgraceful  slumbers.  The  truth  is, 
and  it  must  be  suppressed  no  longer,  we  have  been 
hired  to  abet  oppression — to  be  the  tools  of  tyrants— 
to  look  on  coolly  while  2,000,000  of  our  brethren  have 
been  stripped  of  every  right,  and  worse  than  murdered. 
Solemnly  we  say,  and  we  stake  all  on  the  pledge,  that 
there  is  not  wealth  enough  in  the  universe  any  longer 
to  buy  our  acquiescence  in  this  base  and  abominable 
subserviency.  Common  sense  teaches  us,  that  it  is  no 
less  a  crime  to  oppress  an  already  injured  man,  than  to 
seize  a  fresh  victim ;  that  what  is  crime  in  Africa,  is 
no  less  so  in  the  United  States ;  that  if  the  foreign 
slave-trade  has  been  justly  declared  piracy,  it  was 
always  piracy ;  consequently  the  man  who  seizes  ano- 
ther in  New- York,  and  drags  him  away  into  bondage, 
whatever  laws  he  may  have  in  his  favor,  is  tp  be  re- 
garded as  a  robber  and  pirate  !  We  do  not  understand 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  justify  such » 
criminal  at  all.  If  we  did,  we  would  never  cease  to 
labor  to  wipe  off  so  foul  and  deadly  a  stain  from  that 
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noble  instrument ;  for  we  remember  an  older  and  no- 
bler Constitution,  which  says — "  Thou  slialt  not  deli- 
ver  unto  his  master  the  servant  which  is  escaped  from 
his  master  unto  thee :  he  shall  dwell  with  thee,  even 
among  you,  in  that  place  which  he  shall  choose,  in 
one  of  thy  gates  where  it  liketh  him  best ;  thou  shalt 
not  oppress  him." — Dcut.  xxiii.  15,  16. 

Let  us   rebuke  the  cruel    prejudice   against   color 
which  sides  with  the  oppressor.     Let  us  welcome  the 
oppressed  to  all  the  privileges  of  our  glorious  institu- 
tions.    Let  us  open  to  him  the  paths  of  learning  and 
honorable  industry.     Let  it  be  the  glory  of  our  sons 
and  daughters  to  have  been  educated  in  seminaries 
which  were  open  to  worthy  applicants,  without  regard 
to  complexion,  that  the  next  generation  may  be  dis- 
enthralled from  those  narrow  and  despicable  preju- 
dices which  have  trammel kd  the   present.      Let  us 
lift  up   the  voice  of  warning,  entreaty,  and  rebuke, 
and  thunder  in  the  ears  of  a  guilty  nation  the  salutary 
truth  that  every  slave  ought  to  be  made  free  now.  Let 
Os  persevere,  in  the  face  of  all  opposition,  till  the  seat 
of  our  nation's  power  and  honor  is  no  longer  a  slave-mart 
— till  the  coffle  of  the  domestic  traffic  no  longer  stains 
^frith  blood  its  weary  track  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
^Mississippi— till  the  whip  falls  from  the  grasp  of  the 
Overseer,  and  the  light  of  knowledge  and  religion  is 
permitted  to  shine  full  on  the  shrouded  intellect  of  these 
oppressed  millions— till  the  States,  one  after  another, 
£>ass  the  joyful  act  of  abolition — till  the  shout  of  jubi- 
lee rings  from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 

Truth  is  with  us  ;   wisdom,  honor,  and  manhood 
with  us  ;   the  wise,  the  noble,  and  the  good  of 
past  and  of  ages  to  come  are  with  us ;  and,  more 
*han  all,  God  is  with  us.    What,  then,  shall  separate 
Xis  from  our  glorious  object  ? 
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Let  the  friends  of  human  rights  rally  around  the 
sacred  banner  of  Immediate  Emancipation.  Let  them 
consecrate  themselves  to  this  mighty  effort.  Let  them 
cast  in  their  contributions  to  the  treasury  of  the  Ame- 
rican Anti-Slavery  Society,  as  God  has  prospered  them. 
Let  them  love  not  in  name  only,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth. 

If  Anti-Slavery  faith  is  to  go  without  works,  this 
Society  might  as  well  be  disbanded.  It  must  support 
living  agents  to  proclaim  truth  with  their  whole  ener- 
gy. It  must  bring  the  press  to  bear  upon  the  whole 
community.  This  is  not  to  be  accomplished  without 
funds.  Why  should  not  every  abolitionist,  male  or 
female,  count  it  a  sacred  privilege  to  contribute  to  this 
glorious  cause  ?  Why  should  not  the  means  be  put  in 
the  Society's  hands  at  once,  to  send  agents  to  every 
corner  of  our  country,  and  to  visit  every  fire-side  with 
the  facts  of  the  atrocious  system,  and  with  pleas  for 
the  slave  ?  Fellow  Christians !  let  it  not  be  said  of 
this  Society  that  its  agents  have  spent  that  breath  and 
eloquence  in  soliciting  funds,  which  they  ought  to  have 
spent  in  pleading  for  the  oppressed.  Why  should  not 
every  friend  of  this  Society  give  now  according  to  his 
ability?  Why  should  not  every  philanthropist,  the 
coming  4th  of  July,  make  an  effort  to  raise  funds  for 
the  Society  ?  Let  it  be  understood,  that  a  single  cent 
will  put  in  existence  a  tract  which  may  gain  a  power- 
ful friend  to  our  cause.  If  those  ten  persons  who  are 
now  imprisoned  in  this  city  as  slaves,  were  the  only 
slaves  in  the  land,  rather  than  they  should  stay  another 
day  in  bondage,  your  philanthropy  would  release  them 
by  paying  the  ransom ;  but  there  are  millions,  and  we 
turn  from  the  ransom  of  an  individual  in  cold  despair. 
Shall  we  not,  then,  give  as  much  to  lay  the  axe  at  the 
root  of  the  accursed  tree  which  bears  this  bitter  fruit, 
as  we  would  to  release  these  ten  individuals  ? 
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In  conclusion,  the  Committee  would  congratulate 
the  friends  of  humanity  on  the  prospect  before  them. 
He  who  lives  to  see  the  next  anniversary  will  see  things 
of  which  the  prediction  would  now  be  deemed  incredi- 
ble. Mightier  elements  are  in  agitation  than  have  en- 
tered into  any  revolution  in  our  country,  moral  or  phy- 
sical. Their  action  has  been  repressed  by  all  the  go- 
verning powers  of  society,  till  nature  wTill  no  longer 
bear  the  restraint,  and  sympathy  for  the  enslaved  is 
gushing  from  a  thousand  rents  in  the  opposing  struc- 
ture. The  tricks  of  tyrants  will  be  unavailing.  They 
might  as  well  undertake  to  tum  backward  our  glorious 
rivers,  to  check  the  swelling  of  the  ocean,  or  hush  its 
noisy  tempests,  as  to  stop  the  progress  of  this  cause. 
Strong  in  the  holy  principles  of  Him  who  came  to 
preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  it  will  move  for- 
ward to  certain  victory. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

E.  Wright,  Jun.,  Sec.  Dom.  Cor. 

New-  York,  May  6th,  1834. 
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APPENDIX. 


Pacts  communicated  to  the  editor  of  the"  N.  Y.  Evangelist,"  by 
B.  Stanton  of  Lane  Seminary,  on  the  authority  of  students  in 
seminary 9  who  have  been  born  and  educated  at  the  south : 

The  slaves  which  pass  down  to  the  southern  market  on  the  Mississippi  rive» 
and  through  the  interior,  are  mostly  purchased  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia. 
are  bought  in  Tennessee.  In  the  emigration  they  suffer  groat  hardships.  Thosa* 
who  are  driven  down  by  land,  travel  from  two  hundred  to  a  thousand  miles  c^ 
foot,  through  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi.  They  sometimes  carar " 
heavy  chains  the  whole  distance.  These  chains  are  very  massive.  They  exte 
from  the  hands  to  the  feet,  being  fastened  to  the  wrists  and  ankles  by  an  iro 
ring. around  each.  When  chained,  every  slave  carries  two  chains — i.  e.  one  fro:  « 
each  hand  to  each  foot.  A  wagon,  in  which  rides  "  the  driver,"  carrying  coaim 
provisions,  and  a  few  tent  coverings,  generally  accompanies  the  drove.  Mer 
women  and  children,  some  of  the  latter  very  young,  walk  near  the  wagon; 
if,  through  fatigue  or  sickness,  they  falter,  the  application  of  the  whip  remini 
them  that  they  are  slaves.  Our  informant,  speaking  of  some  droves  which  IcM 
met,  says,  "  their  weariness  was  extreme,  and  their  dejected,  despairing,  wo»  ^ 
begone  countenances  I  shall  never  forget.*'  They  encamp  out  nights.  The^^ 
bed  consists  of  a  small  blanket.  Even  this  is  frequently  denied  them.  A  ru~ 
tent  covers  them,  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  off  the  dew  or  frost,  much  less 
rain.  They  frequently  remain  in  this  situation  several  weeks,  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  some  slave-trading  village.  The  slaves  are  subject,  while  on  the^ 
journeys,  to  severe  sickness.  On  such  occasions  the  drivers  manifest  muc^ 
anxiety  lest  they  should  loose — their  property!  But  even  sickness  does  n»<0 
prevent  them  from  hurrying  their  victims  on  to  market — sick,  faint  or  weary,  trf 
slave  knows  no  rest,  in  the  Choctaw  nation,  my  informant  met  a  large  com] 
of  these  miserable  beings,  following  a  wagon  at  some  distance.  From  the  ^^ 
appearance,  being  mostly  females  and  children,  and  hence  not  so  marketable,  irf 
supposed  they  must  belong  to  some  planter  who  was  emigrating  southward.  VE9- 
inquired  if  this  was  so,  and  if  their  master  was  taking  them  home  ?  A  wodulS* 
in  tones  of  mellowed  despair,  answered  him :  "  Oh,  no  sir,  we  are  not  goir*-* 
boms  !    We  don't  know  where  we  are  going.    The  speculators  iiavk  oot  us  r*^ 

A  trader  was  recently  taking  down  nine  slaves  in  a  flat  boat.    When  near  Ni 
chez,  his  boat  sprung  a  leak.    He  was  compelled  to  abandon  her.     He  put  hsc* 
slaves  into  a  small  canoe.    Being  manacled  and  fettered,  they  were  unable      J 
manage  the  canoe.     Jt  upset — they  were  plunged  into  the  river,  and  sunk — bemc-sr 
carried  down  by  the  weight  of  their  chains !     The  water  was  deep,  and  the  cuc*r  ' 
rent  rapid.     They  were  seen  no  more. 

My  informant  conversed  with  a  man  who  accompanied  a  cargo  of  slaves 
some  port  in  Virginia,  round  by  sea  to  New  Orleans.    He  said  the  owners 
Bailors  treated  them  most  unmercifully — beating  them,  and  in  some  instanc 
literally  knocking  them  down  upon  the  deck.     They  were  locked  up  in  the  hco 
every  night.     Once  on  the  passage,  in  consequence  of  alarm,  they  kept  them 
the  hold  the  whole  period  of  four  days  and  nights,  and  none  were  brought 
deck  during  that  time  but  a  few  females ;  and  they,  for  purposes  which  I 
not  name.     Mr.  Editor,  Do  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage  belong  exclusive 
to  a  by-gone  age  ? 

There  is  one  feature  in  this  nefarious  traffic  which  no  motives  of  delicacy  c£ 
induce  me  to  omit  mentioning.    Shall  we  conceal  the  truth,  because  its  reveh  ^ 
will  shock  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  soul,  when  by  such  concealment  we 
out  all  hope  of  remedying  an  evil,  which  dooms  to  a  dishonored  life,  and 
hopeless  death,  thousands  of  the  females  of  our  country  ?    Is  this  wise  ?    ■ 
prudent  ?    Is  it  right  ?   I  allude  to  the  fact,  that  large  numbers  of  female  muT 
toes  are  annually  bought  up,  and  c*me&  &ovm\o  qui  southern  cities,  and  so"  ~ 
enormous  prices,  for  puxpoaea  of  ptmte  ^wutaflnswu  Tea* \a>  % fec&  of  unite 


SECOND  ANNIVERSARY 


OP  THE 


AMERICAN  ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY- 


The  Second  Anniversary  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  was  celebrated  on  the  12th  day  of 
May,  1835,  at  the  Presbyterian  church,  corner  of 
Houston  and  Thompson  streets,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Mr.  Arthur  Tappan,  and  opened  with  an  address  to 

the  Throne  of  Grace  by  Rev.  Dr.  Beman,  of  Troy. 

Extracts  from  the  Annual  Report  were  then  read 
by  Elizur  Wright,  Jr.,  Secretary  for  Domestic 
Correspondence. 

On  motion  of  Dea.  Ebenezer  Dole,  of  Hallo- 
well,  Me.,  seconded  by  Rev.  John  Blain,  of  Provi- 
dence, it  was 

Rc*olv#L  that  the  Report  be  accepted  and  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  of  James  6.  Birney,  Esa.,  of  Ken- 
tucky, 

lU&ohed,  That  for  the  permanent  safety  of  the  Union  it  is  indispensable  that 
Che  whole  moral  power  of  the  free  states  should  be  concentrated,  and  brought 
into  action  for  the  extermination  of  slavery  among  us. 

Mb.  Biwcsy,  in  supporting  this  resolution,  commenced  by  describing  what 
would  be  the  natural  conclusion  of  a  stranger,  visiting  this  country  for  the  first 
time,  on  learning  what  had  been  done  by  the  American  government  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  inhabitants  of  Caraccas,  when  their  city  had  been  destroyed  by  an 


earthquake ;— for  the  refugees  from  France,  who  had  received  what  amount*) 
almost  to  a  donation  of  our  public  lands ;— for  the  unfortunate  Poles,  who  had 
fled  from  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  Russia.  He  would  naturally  conclude  that 
we  lived  under  a  noble-spirited  and  magnanimous  government.  If  he  should 
then  contemplate  what  had  been  done  in  our  great  cities  to  mitigate  the  miasrisi 
of  the  famished  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands ;  to  relieve  the  suf&r* 
ing  and  oppressed  Greeks ;  if  he  looked  at  the  heathen  schools  established  by 
American  liberality,  and  to  the  numerous  missionary  establishments,  all  im- 
ported by  the  free  donations  of  American  citizens,  he  would  conclude  that  1st 
spirit  of  the  government  was  but  the  natural  offspring  of  the  temper  and  fcelinfi 
of  the  people.  And  especially,  when  the  stranger  should  look  nearer  Mr.  Pi 
home,  and  observe  how  the  money  of  the  northern  cities  was  poured  out  tiki 
water  when  Fayetteville  had  been  burned ;  when  he  contemplated  the  noble  edi- 
fices on  every  side  for  all  the  various  purposes  of  charity,  not  even  neglectiaf 
the  guilty  themselves ;  and  above  all,  when  he  should  look  at  the  number  of 
spacious  and  magnificent  churches,  those  temples  of  God  where  his  hoatr 
dwelleth,  we  would  naturally  be  led  to  exclaim :  ( Blessed  is  this  people,  lor  thff 
have  made  the  Lord  their  God.1 

But  should  the  stranger  go  farther  south,  should  he  enter  the  slavehoUsf 
states,  and  there  behold  coffles  of  human  beings  drawn  along  the  high-wivs 
with  no  more  concealment  than  if  they  were  so  many  herds  of  cattle; 
he  saw  them  chained,  in  the  face  of  Israel  and  of  the  sun ;  aad  when, 
ing  farther  south,  he  should  see  hundreds  of  these  same  unhappy  creatures  pav 
ced  under  drivers,  and  laboring  from  sun  to  sun,  with  scarce  any  mternriseoa 
and  with  barely  a  sufficiency  of  provisions  to  sustain,  and  of  clothing  seaotflv 
to  cover  them,  what  would  be  his  impression  then?  Would  it  not  be,  "Is  fa* 
for  any  crime?  Have  they  invaded  the  country,  and  so  behaved  that  it  has  be- 
come necessary  thus  to  coerce  them  ?"  And  should  he  be  told  in  reply,  mat  at 
far  from  this  they  have  been  brought  here  by  force,  entirely  against  their  owl 
will,  and  wholly  without  crime — what  must  he  think,  but  that  there  was  a 
great  and  glaring  inconsistency  between  the  principles  avowed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  such  a  state  of  things? 

Mr.  B.  then  continued  the  hypothetical  case  by  conducting  his  stranger  ie* 
one  of  the  great  churches  at  the  south,  and  then  letting  him  hear  a 
eloquent  orator,  a  man  selected  for  talents  and  for  weight  of  character, 
from  a  solemn  state  paper,  enacted  by  the  whole  nation,  that  all  men  wen  by 
nature  equal,  and  possessed  of  rights  which  were  inalienable,  and  then  iaqnM 
what  would  be  his  conclusion?  And  should  he,  after  hearing  this  thai  ac- 
claimed '  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,'  turn  to  a  friend  and  ask 
him  to  reconcile  these  seeming  inconsistencies;  and  the  friend  should  ants* 
with  a  smile, '  Oh  1  this  is  only  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish,  used  to  adorn  a  4A 
of  July  oration.'  Mr.  B.  asked  whether  that  would  satisfy  a  rational  maWt 
Should  he  then  come  to  the  north,  and  in  answer  to  the  inquiry, '  Why  do  you  aft 
exert  your  power  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  state  of  things  V  he  should  be  prose* 
ly  answered,  ( We  have  no  constitutional  power  in  the  case,  would  thai  si  a 
sufficient  answer  ?  He  did  not  ask  them  to  exert  a  constitutional  power;  J»£d 
not  ask  for  force ;  he  asked,  why  did  they  not  exert  on  such  a  state  of  tbiap 


their  moral  power  ?  He  might  then  probably  hear  it  aaid, '  We  are  not  alave- 
holdera :  it  would  be  impertinent  for  as  to  interfere  with  the  people  and  affairs 
of  the  south ;  and  the  south  would  eventually  relieve  itself  when  the  pressure 
shall  be  no  longer  tolerable.'  And  will  this  satisfy  him  ?  In  such  a  case  who 
was  it  that  must  begin  the  reform?  Somebody  must  make  the  beginning. 
How  had  the  Temperance  reform  been  effected  ?  With  whom  did  that  begin? 
Did  the  friends  of  the  design  go  first  to  the  hard  drinkers?  Did  they  go  to  the  sinks 
and  sewers,  and  draff  out  the  wretched  inebriates  ?  No ;  they  went  to  the  sound- 
est hearts,  and  to  the  purest  hands  in  the  community ;  and  he  was  found  the 
most  efficient  coadjutor  who  had  never  tasted  the  intoxicating  bowl,  who  had 
never  put  the  bottle  to  his  neighbor's  lips.  And  this  was  in  strict  accordance 
with  theory— with  true  philosophy ;  and  isn  the  case  of  slavery,  the  people  of 
the  north  were  free  from  the  contaminatA,  they  were  only  the  more  imperi- 
ously bound  to  commence,  themselves,  tip  work  of  reform. 

Suppose,  said  Mr.  B.t  that  you  were  guilty  as  a  nation  of  the  crime  of  idola- 
try ;  would  you  send  forth  your  missionaries  to  preach  against  it  and  endeavor 
to  put  it  down  ?  No,  surely :  not  till  you  had  first  cleansed  yourselves  of  the 
crime.  I  am  warranted,  therefore,  in  the  conclusion  that  just  in  proportion  as  a 
Christian  is,  in  his  own  person  free  from  any  particular  vice,  just  in  that  propor- 
tion is  he  bound  to  exert  himself  for  the  deliverance  of  his  fellow-men  from 
that  iniquity.  And  will  not  this  general  principle  apply  to  non-slavehold- 
ers? To  whom  will  you  go  to  commence  the  reformation  from  slavery?  to  the 
slaveholders  ?  no.  To  the  non-slaveholders  in  the  United  States?  no :  for  they 
will  tell  you  that  the  argument  is  no  more  good  against  them  than  against  you'; 
there  will  be  none  to  begin.  But  unless  somebody  begins,  nothing  will  be  ac- 
complished. 

Hitherto,  said  Mr.  B.,  I  have  admitted  for  the  argument's  sake,  that  you  are  not, 
as  you  say  you  are  not,  slaveholders.  But  I  ask,  are  you  not  the  upholders  of 
slavery?  and  so  far  participants  in  it  ?  If  a  ruffian  attacks  me  in  the  street,  and 
you  stand  by  and  attempt  no  rescue,  what  is  your  character?  Are  you  much 
less  to  blame  than  the  assailant  ?  not  much.  Now  look  at  the  pulpits  of  the 
land.  Do  they  invite  discussion  on  this  topic?  They  will  almost  all  acknow- 
ledge that  there  is  some  sort  or  degree  of  sin  attached  to  the  practice  of  slavery? 
yet,  I  ask,  do  they  invite  discussion  ?  or  do  they  not  on  the  contrary,  rather  sup- 
press it?  I  speak  generally :  I  admit  that  there  is  here  and  there  an  honorable 
exception :  but  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  church,  as  a  body,  is  endeavoring  to  sup- 
port the  system?  And  what  is  the  state  of  the  public  press  on  this  subject! 
Are  not  our  editors  always  engaged  in  finding  arguments  to  put  in  the  mouth  of 
the  slaveholder?  to  create  and  prepare  the  very  food  he  wants  to  sustain  him ! 
What  is  the  tone  of  your  orators?  Do  they  not  say,  'the  subject  is  delicate ; 
very  delicate:  don't  touch  it:  let  the  south  alone.'  Delicate?  Why  then 
there  is  the  greater  need  of  discussion.  Take  a  case  from  domestic  life:  a 
case  that  comes  near  your  own  bosom.  Tour  child  is  sick :  and  you  employ 
your  ordinary  family  physician.  Tour  child  gets  worse:  your  fears  are 
excited:  you  send  for  another  in  consultation  with  him:  still  the  disease 
gains  strength :  your  child  declines :  the  case  becomes  critical :  it  is  a  delicate 
case,  and  requires  the  most  judicious  handling :  what  do  you  do  ?    Do  you  say, 
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lodged  in  jail  for  safe  keeping,  where  he  remained  some  time.  When  Dr. 
returned  to  Cincinnati,  he  saw  the  wife  of  the  negro,  and  engaged  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  for  his  liberation ;  but  soon  afterwards,  this  gentleman  fell  a  victim  to  tht 
cholera,  which  was  then  prevailing  in  Cincinnati.  No  eflorts  have  since  been  mads 
to  recover  this  negro.    No  tidings  have  been  heard  from  him  since  the  return  of  Or. 

.    lie  is  probably    now  laboring   upon   some   sugar  or   cotton    plantation  h 

Louisiana,  without  the  hope  of  esoaping  from  slavery,  altnoughjhe  is  a  free-born  dtaai 
of  Philadelphia. 

But  other  methods,  more  dastardly,  if  not  more  cruel,  are  resorted  to,  to  decor 
negroes  into  the  southern  market.  Mr.  Robinson,  the  gentleman  above  mrntinned, 
related  a  case  in  point.  While  he  was  going  down  the  Mississippi,  on  board  of  the 
same  boat  was  a  man  who  had  with  him  a  female  slave.  He  repeatedly  told  her  thai 
he  was  taking  her  down  to  live  for  a  short  time  with  his  brother.  Under  this  iinpne- 
aion  she  went  cheerfully.  He  told  some  of  the  passengers,  however,  that  this  wai 
merely  a  decoy  to  induce  her  to  go  willingly,  but  that  his  real  object  was  to  tdl  hsfc 
Some  time  before  they  reached  New-Orleans,  Mr.  R.  left  the  boat  for  the  interior,  tad 
did  not  arrive  in  New-Orleans  till  some  days  after  the  boat  reached  there.  Tne  Mat 
day  after  his  arrival,  he  visited  the  New  Exchange,  and  there  taw  this  icommn  cspsNS* 
to  Male.    He  described  her  appearance  as  dejected  in  the  extreme. 

Facts  communicated  by  Mr.  Augustus  Wattles,  of  Lane  Seminarjh  U 
the  Editor  of  the  Western  Recorder : — 

The  debate  was  opened  by  Mr. ,  of  Alabama.    He  commenced  by  askinf  thji 

question — "  What  is  slavery  ?"  "Before  we  con  prescribe  a  remedy,"  said  ha  "w 
must  understand  the  disease.  We  must  know  what  we  are  attempting  to  cure,  beta 
we  give  the  medicine."  I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  such  a  beginning  from  the  MM  of  I 
slave-holder;  for  I  had  longed  to  learn  the  true  condition  of  the  slave.  And  I  hsdM 
doubt  but  that  the  feeling  of  the  abolitionists  on  the  subject  of  slavery!  "was ill 
poetry  of  philanthropy,"*  and  that  "nine-tenths  of  the  horrors  of  slavery  wers  am* 
ginary.'t 

Mr. proceeded  to  give  us  facts  illustrating  slavery,  and  its  effects  on  At  sods! 

and  political  relations ;  tacts  illustrating  the  kind  disposition  of  the  slaves,  and  tfcsir 
gratitude  for  favors.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of  its  being  dangerous  to  emancipate  tfcsn 
immediately;  then  referred  us  to  facts  in  point,  and  closed  by  giving  no  his  kesriy 
assent  to  the  doctrines  of  immediate  emancipation,  as  defined  by  the  Emancipator  vbj 

11  By  immediate  emancipation  we  do  not  mean  that  the  slaves  shall  be  turned loon 
upon  the  nation,  to  roam  as  vagabonds  or  aliens ;  nor,  that  they  shall  be  nuturif 
invested  with  all  political  rights  and  privileges;  but  we  mean,  that  instead  of  bdsj 
under  the  unlimited  control  of  a  few  irresponsible  masters,  tney  shall  reaUv  neiil 
the  protection  of  law :  that  the  power  which  is  now  vested  in  every  slave-aolaff  • 
rob  them  of  their  just  dues,  to  drive  them  into  the  fields  like  beasts,  to  lacerate  tsar 
bodies,  to  sell  the  uusimnd  from  the  wile,  the  wife  from  the  husband,  and  driUM 
from  their  parents,  shall  instantly  cease:  that  the  slaves  shall  be  employed  aifcsi 
laborers,  fairly  compensated,  and  protected  in  their  earnings :  that  they  snail  be  plana1 
under  a  benevolent  and  disinterested  supervision,  which  snail  secure  to  them  the  tifVi 
to  obtain  secular  and  religious  knowledge,  to  worship  God  according  to  thedfetaM 
of  their  consciences,  to  accumulate  wealth,  and  to  seek  an  intellectual  and  nfltd 
elevation. " 

When  speaking  of  the  cruelties  practised  upon  the  slave,  he  said — "  At  our  honwfc 
is  so  common  to  hear  their  screams  from  u  neighbouring  plantation,  that  we  thsk 
nothing  of  it.    The  overseer  of  this  plantation  told  me  one  day,  he  laid  a  young  wo- 
man over  a  log,  and  beat  her  so  severely  that  she  was  soon  after  delivered  of  a  dad 
child.     A  bricklayer,  a  neighbor  of  ours,  owned  a  very  smart  young  negro  man,  lAl 
ran  away,  bin  was  caught.     When  his  master  got  him  home,  he  stripped  himnaM 
tied  him  up  by  his  hands,  in  plain  sight  ami  hearing  of  the  academy  and  the  peak 
green,  so  high  that  his  feet  could  not  touch  the  ground ;  then  tied  them  together,  ml 
put  a  long  board  hot  wren  his  legs,  to  keep  him  steady.    After  preparing  him  in  nil 
way,  he  took  a  paddle,  bored  it  full  of  holes,  and  commenced  beating  him  witait 
He  continued  it  leisurely  all  day.    At  night  his  flesh  was  literally  pounded  to  a  js~ 
It  was  two  weeks  before  he  was  able  to  walk.    No  one  took  any  notice  of  it :  no  i 
thought  any  wrong  was  done." 

He  stated  many  more  facts  of  a  similar  kind.    It  will  be  recollected  that  hi  wol 
attempting  to  give  a  fair  expose  of  slavery.  "  And  (said  he)  lest  any  one  ahonldmnm 
that  in  general  the  slaves  are  well  treated,  and  these  are  the  exceptiona,  lot  mast 
distinctly  understood :— Cruelty  is  the  rule,  and  kindnest  the  exception." 
This  was  assented  to,  and  corroborated  by  all  from  the  slave-holding  i 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF   THE 

AMERICAN  ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY 


ARTICLE  I. 
Tins  Society  shall  bo  called  the  Amlrk  an  Anti-Slavlry  Society 

ARTICLE  II. 

The  objects  of  thin  Society  are  tin*  entire  abolition  o|*  slavery  m  the  United 
States.  While  it  admits  that  each  State,  in  which  slavery  exists,  has,  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  exclusive  right  to  legislate  in  regard  to  its 
abolition  in  this  State,  it  shall  aim  to  convince  all  our  fellow-citizens,  by  argu- 
ments addressed  to  their  understandings  and  consciences,  that  slave-holding  is  a 
heinous  crime  in  the.  sight  of  (J oil,  and  that  the  duty,  safety,  and  best  interests  of 
all  concerned,  require  its  immediate  abandonment,  without  expatriation.  The 
Society  will  also  endeavor,  in  a  constitutional  way.  to  influence  Congress  to  put 
an  end  to  the  domestic  slave-trade,  and  to  abolish  slavery  in  all  those  portions  of 
our  common  country,  which  come  under  its  control,  especially  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  likewise  to  prevent  the  extension  of  it  to  any  State  that  may  be 
hereafter  admitted  to  the  Union. 

ARTICLE  III. 

This  Society  shall  aim  to  elevate  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people  oi 
color,  by  encouraging  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  improvement,  and 
by  removing  public  prejudice,  that  thus  they  may,  according  to  their  intellectual 
and  moral  worth,  share  an  equality  with  the  whites,  of  civil  and  religious  privi- 
leges; but  this  Society  will  never,  in  any  way,  countenance  the  oppressed  in 
vindicating  their  rights  by  resorting  to  physical  force. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Any  person  who  consents  to  the  principles  of  this  Constitution,  who  contributes 
to  the  funds  of  this  Society,  and  is  nor  a  slave-holder,  may  be  a  member  of  this 
Society,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  at  the  meetings. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President,  Vice.Pres-idents,  a  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Correspondence,  a  Secretary  of  DouieMic  Correspondence,  :i  Record- 
ing Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Board  of  Manager*,  composed  of  the  above, 
and  not  less  than  ten  other  members  of  the  Society.  They  shall  be  annually 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  five  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

The  Board  of  Managers  shall  annually  eh  ct  an  Executive  Committee,  to  con. 
list  of  not  less  than  li\e,  n<»r  more  than  tw<  ive  members,  which  shall  be  located 
in  New  York,  who  nhall  have  power  •«»  enact  their  own  by-laws,  fill  any  vacancy 
in  their  body,  rniploy  agents,  determine  what  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  agents, 
and  to  the  Corresponding  Secretaries  direct  the*  Treasurer  in  the.  application  of 
all  moneys  ami  call  special  meetings  of  the-  Society.  They  shall  make  arrange- 
ments for  fill  Meeting*  of  the  Society,  make  an  annual  written  report  ot  their 
doings,  the-  income,  expenditure'*,  and  fund**  of  the  Society,  and  shall  hold  stated 
meetings,  atul  adopt  the  most  energetic  measures  in  their  power  to  advance  the 
objects  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  or,  in  his  absence. 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  or,  in  their  absence,  a  President  pro  tern.    The  Cor- 
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Treasurer  shall  collect  the  subscriptions,  make  payment*  at  the  &uqo\q\\  *A  *Ctt* 
Executive  Committee,  and  present  a  written  and  audited  a&cwsnx  to  *&*qtb>y*»* 
th0  Manual  report. 


REPORT 
LMERICAR  AIVTJ-SLAYERY  SOC1ET1 

wi  r  i  1 
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us  aociETTf  re 
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SECOND  ANNIVERSARY 


OP  THE 


AMERICAN  ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY. 


The  Second  Anniversary  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  was  celebrated  on  the  12th  day  of 
May,  1835,  at  the  Presbyterian  church,  corner  of 
Houston  and  Thompson  streets,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Mr.  Arthur  Tappan,  and  opened  with  an  address  to 

the  Throne  of  Grace  by  Rev.  Dr.  Beman,  of  Troy. 

Extracts  from  the  Annual  Report  were  then  read 
by  Elizur  Wright,  Jr.,  Secretary  for  Domestic 
Correspondence. 

On  motion  of  Dea.  Ebenezer  Dole,  of  Hallo- 
well,  Me.,  seconded  by  Rev.  John  Blain,  of  Provi- 
dence, it  was 

RdolvaL  that  the  Report  be  accepted  and  published  under  the  direction  of  the 

Executive  Committee. 

On  motion  of  James  6.  Birney,  Esa.,  of  Ken- 
tucky, 

Jtoohtd,  That  for  the  permanent  safety  of  the  Union  it  is  indispensable  that 
Che  whole  moral  power  of  the  free  states  should  be  concentrated,  and  brought 
into  action  for  the  extermination  of  slavery  among  us. 

Mb.  Bibnsy,  in  supporting  this  resolution,  commenced  by  describing  what 
would  be  the  natural  conclusion  of  a  stranger,  visiting  this  country  for  the  first 
time,  on  learning  what  had  been  done  by  the  American  government  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  inhabitants  of  Caraccas,  when  their  city  had  been  destroyed  by  an 
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earthquake ;— for  the  refugee*  from  France,  who  had  received  what  amounted 
almost  to  a  donation  of  our  public  lands;— for  the  unfortunate  Poles,  who  had 
fled  from  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  Russia.  He  would  naturally  conclude  that 
we  lived  under  a  noble-spirited  and  magnanimous  government.  If  he  should 
then  contemplate  what  had  been  done  in  our  great  cities  to  mitigate  the  miseries 
of  the  famished  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands ;  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ing and  oppressed  Greeks ;  if  he  looked  at  the  heathen  schools  established  by 
American  liberality,  and  to  the  numerous  missionary  establishments,  all  sup- 
ported by  the  free  donations  of  American  citizens,  he  would  conclude  that  the 
spirit  of  the  government  was  but  the  natural  offspring  of  the  temper  and  feelings 
of  the  people.  And  especially,  when  the  stranger  should  look  nearer  Mr.  B*s 
home,  and  observe  how  the  money  of  the  northern  cities  was  poured  out  like 
water  when  Fayetteville  had  been  burned ;  when  he  contemplated  the  noble  edi- 
fices on  every  side  for  all  the  various  purposes  of  charity,  not  even  neglecting 
the  guilty  themselves ;  and  above  all,  when  he  should  look  at  the  number 
spacious  and  magnificent  churches,  those  temples  of  God  where  his  honor 
dwelleth,  we  would  naturally  be  led  to  exclaim :  'Blessed  is  this  people,  for  they  ~~~ 
have  made  the  Lord  their  God.9 

But  should  the  stranger  go  farther  south,  should  he  enter  the  aUveholdmg 
states,  and  there  behold  conies  of  human  beings  drawn  along  the  high-ways— 
with  no  more  concealment  than  if  they  were  so  many  herds  of  cattle;  when 
he  saw  them  chained,  in  the  face  of  Israel  and  of  the  sun;  and  when,  proceed- 
ing farther  south,  he  should  see  hundreds  of  these  same  unhappy  creatures  pla- 
ced under  drivers,  and  laboring  from  sun  to  sun,  with  scarce  any  intrrmiasion 
and  with  barely  a  sufficiency  of  provisions  to  sustain,  and  of  clothing  scantily 
to  cover  them,  what  would  be  his  impression  then?  Would  it  not  be,  "Is  this 
for  any  crime?  Have  they  invaded  the  country,  and  so  behaved  that  H  has  be- 
come necessary  thus  to  coerce  them  ?"  And  should  he  be  told  in  reply,  that  so 
far  from  this  they  have  been  brought  here  by  force,  entirely  againat  their  own 
will,  and  wholly  without  crime — what  must  he  think,  but  that  there  was  a 
great  and  glaring  inconsistency  between  the  principles  avowed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  such  a  state  of  things? 

Mr.  B.  then  continued  the  hypothetical  case  by  conducting  his  stranger  into 
one  of  the  great  churches  at  the  south,  and  then  letting  him  hear  a  grave  and 
eloquent  orator,  a  man  selected  for  talents  and  for  weight  of  character,  reading 
from  a  solemn  state  paper,  enacted  by  the  whole  nation,  that  all  men  were  by 
nature  equal,  and  possessed  of  rights  which  were  inalienable,  and  then  inquired 
what  would  be  his  conclusion  ?  And  should  he,  after  hearing  this  tlrus  pro- 
claimed '  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,9  turn  to  a  friend  and  ask 
him  to  reconcile  these  seeming  inconsistencies;  and  the  friend  should  answer 
with  a  smile, '  Oh !  this  is  only  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish,  used  to  adorn  a  4th 
of  July  oration.'  Mr.  B.  asked  whether  that  would  satisfy  a  rational  mind? 
Should  he  then  come  to  the  north,  and  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  •  Why  do  yon  not 
exert  your  power  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  state  of  things?*  he  should  be  prompt- 
ly answered,  '  We  have  no  constitutional  power  in  the  case,  would  this  be  a 
sufficient  answer  ?  He  did  not  ask  them  to  exert  a  conttihUumal  power;  he  did 
not  ask  for  force ;  he  asked,  why  did  they  not  exert  on  such  a  state  of  things 


their  moral  power  ?  He  might  then  probably  hear  it  laid, '  We  are  not  slave- 
holdera :  it  would  be  impertinent  for  us  to  interfere  with  the  people  and  affairs 
of  the  south ;  and  the  south  would  eventually  relieve  itself;  when  the  pressure 
shall  be  no  longer  tolerable.1  And  will  this  satisfy  him  ?  In  such  a  case  who 
was  it  that  must  begin  the  reform?  Somebody  must  make  the  beginning. 
How  had  the  Temperance  reform  been  effected  ?  With  whom  did  that  begin? 
Did  the  friends  of  the  design  go  first  to  the  hard  drinkers?  Did  they  go  to  the  sinks 
and  sewers,  and  draff  out  the  wretched  inebriates  ?  No ;  they  went  to  the  sound- 
est hearts,  and  to  the  purest  hands  in  the  community;  and  he  was  found  the 
most  efficient  coadjutor  who  had  never  tasted  the  intoxicating  bowl,  who  had 
never  put  the  bottle  to  his  neighbor's  lips.  And  this  was  in  strict  accordance 
with  theory— with  true  philosophy ;  and  iMn  the  case  of  slavery,  the  people  of 
the  north  were  free  from  the  contaminatA,  they  were  only  the  more  imperi- 
ously bound  to  commence,  themselves,  tip  work  of  reform. 

Suppose,  said  Mr.  B.,  that  you  were  guilty  as  a  nation  of  the  crime  of  idola- 
try ;  would  you  send  forth  your  missionaries  to  preach  against  it  and  endeavor 
to  put  it  down?  No,  surely :  not  till  you  had  first  cleansed  yourselves  of  the 
crime.  I  am  warranted,  therefore,  in  the  conclusion  that  just  in  proportion  as  a 
Christian  is,  in  his  own  person  free  from  any  particular  vice,  just  in  that  propor- 
tion is  he  bound  to  exert  himself  for  the  deliverance  of  his  fellow-men  from 
that  iniquity.  And  will  not  this  general  principle  apply  to  non-slavehold- 
ers? To  whom  will  you  go  to  commence  the  reformation  from  slavery?  to  the 
slaveholders  ?  no.  To  the  non-slaveholders  in  the  United  States?  no :  for  they 
will  tell  you  that  the  argument  is  no  more  good  against  them  than  against  you; 
were  will  be  none  to  begin.  But  unless  somebody  begins,  nothing  will  be  ac- 
complished. 

Hitherto,  said  Mr.  B.,  I  have  admitted  for  the  argument's  sake,  that  you  are  not, 
as  you  say  you  are  not,  slaveholders.  But  I  ask,  are  you  not  the  upholders  of 
slavery?  and  so  far  participants  in  it  ?  If  a  ruffian  attacks  me  in  the  street,  and 
you  stand  by  and  attempt  no  rescue,  what  is  your  character?  Are  you  much 
less  to  blame  than  the  assailant  ?  not  much.  Now  look  at  the  pulpits  of  the 
land.  Do  they  invite  discussion  on  this  topic?  They  will  almost  all  acknow- 
ledge that  there  is  some  sort  or  degree  of  sin  attached  to  the  practice  of  slavery  ? 
yet,  I  ask,  do  they  invite  discussion  ?  or  do  they  not  on  the  contrary,  rather  sup- 
press it?  I  speak  generally :  I  admit  that  there  is  here  and  there  an  honorable 
exception :  but  is  it  not  a  fact,  that  the  church,  as  a  body,  is  endeavoring  to  sup- 
port the  system?  And  what  is  the  state  of  the  public  press  on  this  subject  1 
Are  not  our  editors  always  engaged  in  finding  arguments  to  put  in  the  mouth  of 
the  slaveholder?  to  create  and  prepare  the  very  food  he  wants  to  sustain  him ! 
What  is  the  tone  of  your  orators?  Do  they  not  say,  'the  subject  is  delicate; 
very  delicate:  don't  touch  it:  let  the  south  alone.'  Delicate?  Why  then 
there  is  the  greater  need  of  discussion.  Take  a  case  from  domestic  life:  a 
case  that  comes  near  your  own  bosom.  Your  child  is  sick :  and  you  employ 
your  ordinary  family  physician.  Tour  child  gets  worse:  your  fears  are 
excited:  you  send  for  another  in  consultation  with  him:  still  the  disease 
gains  strength :  your  child  declines :  the  case  becomes  critical :  it  is  a  delicate 
case,  and  requires  the  most  judicious  handling :  what  do  you  do  ?    Do  you  say, 


'the  case  is  delicate;  let  it  alone j  do  nothing  in  it;  it  is  too  delicate?1  No. 
Nature  teaches  you  a  sounder  lesson.  Tou  send  abroad ;  you  call  in  from 
•every  quarter  the  best  talent  you  can  procure ;  you  have  the  case  considered 
thoroughly,  and  never  will  yeu  rest  while  you  believe  that  any  farther  light  can 
to  shed  upon  it  So  in  matters  of  a  legal  and  pecuniary  kind.  If  you  hold  your 
•neighbor's  bond,  and  wish  to  put  it  in  suit,  you  employ  the  nearest  attorney,  let 
his  talent  be  ever  so  ordinary.  The  case  is  perfectly  plain :  it  needs  no  nice 
argument.  But  let  the  case  be  one  of  a  doubtful  kind ;  one  that  depends  on 
•drawing  close  distinctions,  and  discussing  nice  subtleties  of  law— in  a  word,  let 
your  case  be  'delicate,'  and  you  employ  the  ablest  counsel  in  the  state,  or  per- 
haps out  of  the  state.  And  what  judgment  would  be  passed  upon  your  charac- 
ter were  you  to  do  otherwise  ?  WhHnen  would  say  you  had  no  love  for  your 
child,  or  that  you  were  foolishly  un Acemed  about  your  property.  A  delicate 
question  ?  Why  the  discussion  of  wLlnquiaition  would  be  a  delicate  question 
to  Spain,  just  as  the  discussion  on  arrestabhshment  is  now  a  delicate  qnestion 
in  England.  Romanism  is  no  doubt  a  delicate  subject  to  the  Pope,  and  Repub- 
licanism a  very  delicate  subject  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  or  of  Russia.  And 
yet  who  would  not  laugh,  if  we  should  be  asked  to  say  nothing  about  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  government  lest  we  should  offend  the  Imperial  autocrat  of  all 
Rassias?  Yet  where  is  the  difference  in  the  two  cases!  You  here,  are  just  as 
independent  of  the  Southern  states,  as  you  are  of  Russia. 

There  is  another  fact  that  includes  you  in  the  guilt  of  this  thing.  Look  at 
your  treatment  of  the  free  colored  population.  What  have  you  done  for  them  f 
You  have  persecuted  them.  You  have  taken  no  care  of  them,  but  have  tram- 
pled them  down,  and  kept  them  down,  and  then  wondered  that  they  did  not 
rise  up  to  the  heavens,  and  have  been  astonished  that  they  betray  no  brilliancy 
of  talent,  no  splendor  of  intellectual  attainment  You  have  proclaimed  over 
and  over,  how  much  worse  off  they  are  than  the  slaves.  What  more,  I  pray 
you,  does  the  slaveholder  want?  If  he  can  show  a  class  of  the  community 
who  are  worse  off  than  his  slaves,  his  conscience  is  at  ease.  Do  you  not  see  the 
efiect?  He  says,  when  his  conscience  upbraids  him,  that  his  slaves  are  much 
better  off  than  your  free  white  operatives  in  your  great  factories,  and  on  your 
rail-roads  and  canals;  and,  therefore,  they  are  in  just  as  good  a  condition  as 
they  can  be,  or  need  to  be.  And  here  is  the  argument  you  yourselves 
have  furnished  to  him ;  an  argument  which,  I  verily  believe,  is  more  operative 
at  this  hour  than  any  other,  in  keeping  slave-holders  from  thinking  and  from 
acting  as  they  ought.  And  are  you  not  then  participants  in  the  upholding  and 
continuing  of  slavery  in  the  land  ? 

And  now,  I  ask,  what  are  the  constitutional  provisions  which  bind  you  to 
your  Southern  neighbors?  Are  they  not  such  as  obligate  you  to  aid  them  in 
suppressing  insurrections  and  repressing  domestic  violence?  Surely  no  one 
will  pretend  that  you  are  exonerated  from  this  obligation.  Let  us  see,  then, 
how  far  you  are  participants  in  Southern  slavery.  We  will  take  an  illustration 
from  the  case  of  the  Poles.  That  gallant,  but  unhappy  nation,  rebelled  against 
the  Russian  government.  Now,  suppose  that,  in  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  we  were  bound  to  aid  that  government  in  suppressing  insur- 
rections against  it,  and  wc  should  fulfil  our  treaty  stipulations,  should  we  be 


guiltless  of  all  participation  in  Russian  oppression  toward  her  Polish  subjects ! 
Would  any  man  attempt  to  maintain  such  a  position?  And  suppose,  after  the 
Polish  insurrection  had  been  suppressed ;  after  thousands  upon  thousands  had 
been  slaughtered,  and  thousands  more  driven  into  exile  in  Siberia,  and  some  had 
effected  their  escape  thence  to  this  country,  we  should  stipulate  by  treaty  to  aid 
the  autocrat  in  recovering  his  prey,  and  should  actually  surrender  the  refugees, 
would  any  one  pretend  to  say  we  had  no  participation  in  the  subsequent  oppres- 
sion they  might  endure?  Yet  where  is  the  difference  between  this  case  and  our 
constitutional  stipulations  with  the  Southern  slaveholders?  Is  there  any  fallacy 
here?  If  there  be,  I  know  it  not  To  my  mind  the  two  cases  appear  to  be  per- 
fect parallels. 

Again.  Look  at  the  state  of  things  in  t£  District  of  Columbia.  Are  you  not 
as  much  participants  in  the  slavery  existing  there,  as  the  people  of  Kentucky  are 
in  Kentucky?  The  people  of  Kentucky  elect  legislators  who  pass  laws  con- 
finning  slavery  in  that  State;  and  you  elect  legislators  who  confirm  the  con- 
tinuance of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Where  is  the  difference? 
Slavery  exists  by  your  permission;  this  never  could  have  been  but  by  the  aid 
of  Northern  votes:  and  to  him  who  knoweth  to  do  good  and  doeth  it  not,  to 
him  it  is  sin. 

Look  now  coolly  at  this  case,  and  see  whether  your  course  in  relation  to  this 
subject  of  slavery,  is  not  precisely  such  as  the  people  of  the  South  would  pre- 
scribe, if  they  had  the  ordering  of  the  matter.  Let  your  orators  say,  ( It  is  a 
delicate  question,  do  not  meddle  with  it;'  let  your  men  of  probity,  moral  worth 
and  acknowledged  weight  of  character,  say,  ( Touch  it  not ;  we  hold  the  Union 
as  the  very  ultimatum  of  earthly  good,  and  if  you  touch  it  the  Union  will  be 
shivered  to  atoms :'  let  the  public  press  summon  up  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep, 
and  call  up  helpers  from  all  the  kennels  of  the  land,  (aye,  and  they  will  come, 
too,)  and  last  of  all,  let  the  pulpit  and  the  church  of  God  lay  hold,  with  all  their 
vast  moral  weight  and  sanctity  of  character ;  let  them  use  all  that  mighty  influ- 
ence which  God  gave  for  good  in  helping  on  this  common  cause;— and  what 
more  does  the  South  want?    The  system  is  safe :  slavery  will  be  perpetuated, 

But  it  will  be  said,  '  Slavery,  to  be  sure,  is  very  bad ;  but  it  is  not  what  it  used 
to  be ;  liberal  principles  are  advancing;  the  slaves  may  be  happy,  and  so  may 
their  masters;  they  may  go  happily  and  lovingly  through  this  world,  and  ail 
land  in  heaven  together.1  Tes :  all  this  is  said  continually.  Qo  to  Kentucky, 
and  they  will  tell  you,  '  Oh  slavery  is  not  here  in  its  severe  aspect;  you  must  go 
farther  south  to  see  that.  Well:  you  go  farther  south;  you  come  into  Ala- 
bama ;  and  they  tell  you,  '  It  is  not  here  that  you  will  find  the  evils  of  slavery ; 
you  must  go  into  Mississippi ;'  and  in  Mississippi,  '  You  must  go  upon  the  sugar 
plantations ;'  and  on  the  sugar  plantations  they  directed  you,  till  lately,  to  the 
British  West  India  Islands!  It  is  all  a  delusion.  Slavery  is  enbstanually  the 
same  every  where.  Does  not  its  essence  lie  in  the  counteraction  of  the  human 
will?  Can  any  man  be  happy  when  his  will  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be 
crossed  ?  Take  an  instance.  A  slave  perhaps  has  cleared  a  little  spot  of  ground 
lor  himself;  and  has  tilled  and  planted  it;  his  affections  are  set  upon  it ;  it  is  his 
all,  of  this  world.  But,  next  day,  his  master's  convenience,  or  some  plan  of  gain, 
may  require  the  plough  to  be  drawn  through  the  poor  slave's  little  garden,  and 
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he  breaks  it  up  without  ceremony,  the  slave  never  being  even  spoken  to  on  the 
subject.  Or,  perhaps,  he  has  some  domestic  animal  to  which  he  is  attached ;  a 
dog,  for  instance;  the  dog  happens  to  bark  at  a  neighbor,  or  at  his  master's 
child,  and  it  is  shot  before  his  eyes,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  or  a  second 
thought;  and  last  of  all,  the  negro's  affections  are  set  upon  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren—all other  subjects  of  his  love  are  cut  off,  and  here  his  affections  concentrate 
themselves  with  tenfold  force.  But  a  slaver  comes  along;  a  high  price  is 
offered ;  and  his  wife  and  children  are  torn  from  him,  sold  in  his  presence,  and 
doomed  to  a  returnless  separation.  When  a  man  is  exposed  to  the  constant 
counteraction  of  his  will,  can  there  be  such  a  thing  as  happiness4?  lliere  can- 
not. We  all  feel  that  it  is  impossible.  No  man  in  his  sane  mind  can  ever  wish 
to  be  placed  where  a  mere  fallible  h^ng  like  himself  shall  have  absolute  control 
over  all  his  interests  and  actions. 

But,  is  it  true,  that  the  character  of  slavery  has  undergone  an  amelioration T 
Are  there  now  fewer  comes  of  slaves  traversing  the  country  to  a  market  1  No : 
the  number  is  increased:  it  increases  daily.  The  system  now  growing  into> 
practice  is,  for  the  farming  states  to  supply  those  farther  south  with  slaves, 
just  as  regularly  and  systematically  as  the  slave  coast  of  Africa  used  to  supply 
the  colonists  of  Brazil  or  St.  Domingo.  It  is  growing  into  a  system;  and  it  is 
a  system  that  will  not  be  shaken  but  by  shaking  this  government.  Have  the 
slaveholders  curtailed  their  own  power  over  their  slaves'?  Not  an  atom  of  it 
They  cannot  do  it.  Diminish  that  power  one  grain's  weight,  and  yon  «*— H^h** 
the  whole.  Slavery  is  an  unnatural  state,  and  it  requires  an  unnatural  power 
to  uphold  it.  Are  fewer  children  now  separated  from  their  parents— fewer  wivei 
torn  from  their  husbands,  than  formerly  ?  No.  The  disruptions  increase  daily. 
Are  the  churches  more  prosperous  in  the  South'?  No.  Slavery  has  thrown 
over  them  a  moral  paralysis.  Zion  has  thrown  off  her  beautiful  garments,  Gf 
ever  she  wore  them  there,)  and  nothing  but  immediate  emancipation  will  ever 
restore  her  graceful  attire.  Will  any  gradual  system  do  this?  Never.  And 
could  it  be  done,  would  that  be  the  triumph  of  principle,  of  true  holiness,  to  gat 
rid  of  an  evil  by  a  slow  course  of  selfish  and  interested  policy?  No.  It 
be  done  by  '  breaking  off '  the  sin.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  the  churches 
the  genuine  power  and  majesty  of  the  truth. 

I  some  not  here,  said  Mr.  B.,  as  the  accuser  of  my  countrymen.  Oh  no ;  very 
far  from  it.  I  come  not  to  say  that  they  are  worse  than  other  men.  By  no 
means.  Where  I  have  my  home,  slavery  appears  in  as  mild  an  aspect  as  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  Union,  where  it  is  permitted  to  exist  at  all.  Many  able 
minds,  too,  are  moving  the  subject  there.  I  seek  not  to  make  the  case  of  the 
South  worse  than  it  is.  Why  should  I?  My  own  dearest  friends  are  there. 
All  my  relatives,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  live  in  the  very  midst  of  slavery.  I 
come  not  to  abuse  them,  or  to  misrepresent  them.  No.  But  I  would  intreat 
them,  as  a  brother,  '  Leave,  oh  leave  this  great  sin  I' 

Slavery  never  can  be  better;  it  is  vain  to  hope  it  Power  ever  leads  to  its 
own  abuse.  After  two  hundred  years,  there  is  still  no  change  for  the  better. 
We  have  considered  our  slaves  as  property  so  long,  that  the  belief  has*  become 
indurated  upon  our  minds.  Why  should  power  be  less  likely  to  be  abused  now 
than  in  former  days?    Its  nature,  its  tendency  is  not  changed.    We  have  an 


nstructive  example  of  this  tendency  in  the  well  known  history  of  Nero.    The 
sharacter  of  this  chief  of  tyrants,  in  early  life,  was  marked  by  unusual  tender- 
ness of  heart— the  greatest  mildness  of  temper.    He  was  educated  with  a  degree 
of  care  unknown  to  any  other  monarch.     Burros  was  his  preceptor  in  war, 
Seneca  in  morals  and  the  principles  of  government;  and  when  he  for  the  first 
time  was  called  to  sign  a  death  warrant,  he  wept,  and  wished  he  had  never 
been  taught  to  write.    Yet  this  same  man,  invested  with  uncontrolled  power* 
became  the  very  personification  of  cruelty ;  he  slew  both  his  preceptors,  and 
with  paricidal  hands  murdered  his  own  mother ;  and  that  he  might  have  a  repre- 
NOtation  to  his  mind  of  the  burning  of  Troy,  he  set  Rome  on  fire,  and  while  the 
wretched  inhabitants  were  perishing  in  the  ruins—while  bereft  mothers  were 
■rafting,  and  homeless  orphans  were  dying  on  every  side,  there  was  Nero,  in  a 
secure  tower,  in  full  view  of  the  conflagration,  jigging  and  fiddling  with  the 
ttmoet  glee.    Here  is  effect  of  power  j  and  the  annals  of  slavery  can  furnish 
instances  not  unworthy  of  beina  associated  with  this. 
Bat  there  is  a  stronger  objection^ged :— '  The  Union  will  be  rent'    What 
rend  it  ?  Discussion  ?    The  freflom  of  the  press  is  constitutional ;  and  will 
hat.which  is  constitutional  destr^Fthe  Union?    Is  this  fair  reasoning?   The 
freedom  of  the  press  is  constitutional.    Will  it  rend  the  Union?    Never.    And 
lie  same  principle  applies  here.    No  constitutional  proceeding  can  have  a  ten- 
bftcy  to  destroy  the  Union.    How  is  it  to  be  rent?   The  free  states  will  not 
Gseohre  it    Then  is  it  to  be  dene  by  the  slave-holding  states?    Let  us  see. 
Float  will  they  gain  by  it?  Whs;  should  they  dissolve  it?    Have  they  not  pro- 
the  strongest  regard  for  im  They  have.    They  have  said  that  it  is  dearer  to 
than  every  other  thing.  Mbere  must  be,  then,  something  very  great  and  mo- 
asmtous  to  justify  such  a  stepM  What,  I  ask,  will  they  gain  ?   It  is  plain  what  they 
■at  lose.    They  will  lose  the  protection  of  the  free  states.    Now  I  met  not  long 
foe  with  a  large  slaveholder  in  Tennessee,  who  told  me  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
infection  of  the  United  States,  he  would  forthwith  sell,  and  remove  to  a  free 
Hie;  but  on  this  he  relied  with  entire  confidence.    Suppose  the  Union  severed; 
ew  will  they  manage  their  slaves?  as  they  do  now?    No.    Will  the  Ohio  be 
By  harder  to  cross  than  now?    Will  there  be  a  wall  of  fire  to  prevent  the  escape 
f  slaves  over  the  lines  ?    What  will  keep  out  the  invaders  of  the  north  ?    Will  the 
fiaeohition  stop  discussion?    Will  it  destroy  the  free  press?    Or  can  the  spirit  of 
Becnssion  be  chained  upon  the  frontiers?    No :  it  will  only  change  the  discussion 
tf  giving  it  fury.    It  will  only  change  the  present  state  of  things  by  kindling  mu- 
nal  rage  and  hatred.    If  the  south  and  the  north  separate  <u  enemies^  the  slaves 
aaat  know  this,  and  will  they  not  cither  escape  or  revolt?    Believe  me  one  or  the 
dier  of  these  consequences  will  be  inevitable.    I  say  it  fearless  of  contradiction, 
hat  nothing  keeps  the  slaves  quiet  now  but  the  dread  of  the  power  of  the  northern 
aatcs,  united  with  a  hope  that  something  is  now  doing  in  their  bchalfl    During  the 
■at  war,  the  British  ministry  were  strongly  advised  to  land  5,000  men  in  South 
5aroHna ;  as  it  was  deemed  a  feasible  plan  to  distress  the  country  by  setting  the 
laves  at  liberty.    And  what  prevented  the  experiment?    Nothing  but  a  fear  for 
he  safety  of  their  own  West  India  possessions.    But  should  a  like  state  of  things 
■gain  occur,  will  there,think  you,  be  the  same  forbearance  ?   No.  The  rcaeon  has 
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ceased.    Slavery  is  abolished  in  the  West  Indies.    And  France  will  soon  be  mine? 
same  condition  in  this  respect  as  Great  Britain;  and  will  she  hesitate  to  avai& 
herself  of  such  an  aid  as  the  revolted  slaves  would  afford  her  ?  Never.    Hiesouu* 
therefore  must  be  powerless  but  for  the  protection  and  aid  of  the  free  states. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  see  whether  the  continuance  of  slavery  is  noC 
more  likely  to  rend  the  Union  than  free  discussion  will  be.    The  truth  is,  thatt- 
slavcry,  if  it  continue  many  years  longer,  must  itself  dissolve  the  Union,  and  thac 
inevitably.    On  this  point  I  cannot  now  enter  much  into  detail.  But  I  will  say,  as» 
one  ground  of  this  opinion,  that  the  tendency  of  slavery,  if  continued,  will  be  tc* 
cause  the  whites  to  remove  out  of  the  slaveholding  states.    Slavery  tends  not  to 
the  comminution,  the  subdividing  of  estates,  but  the  opposite;  it  tends  to  the 
enlargement  of  individual  possessions.    The  slaveholder,  as  he  grows  in  wealth, 
bays  out  his  poorer  white  neighbor :  and  hence  there  will  be  a  gradual  removal  of 
those  thus  bought  out,  from  the  state.  *The  poorer  class  of  whites  wul  thus  re- 
move to  .the  free  states.    And  how  witmthe  mechanics?  The  large  slaveholder 
wants  no  free  mechanics  about  him:  he  ha^mechanics  among  his  own  slaves  mot 
does  he  need  the  shop-keeper;  because  hecaBro  to  the  place  where  the  shop-keeper 
now  purchases,  and  buy  for  himsell    Henomnone  of  the  southern  villages  are 
found  to  grow.    The  wealthy  planter  pushes  as  fences  up  to  the  very  verge  of  the 
town.    The  result  will  be,  must  be,  to  put  down  free  labor.    And  what  next? 
Why,  as  the  small  slaveholders  leave  the  state,  the  laws  to  support  slavery  will 
become  more  rigorous  in  their  character.    This*  is,  in  fact,  the  true  cause  of  the 
increased  rigor  which  now  marks  the  code,    llfo  not  say  there  are  no  adjutory 
causes;  I  know  there  are  many,  and  very  influKial  ones;  yet  this  is  the  chief 
cause.    This  must  go  on;  when  the  sUveholdeHfind  their  mil  power,  they  will 
make  the  laws  over  slaves  more  and  more  strictlmn  the  meanwhile,  the  planter 
himself  will  remove  from  such  a  neighborhood  int$  yie  free  states,  and  leave  over- 
seers to  manage  his  slaves.    You  all  know  the  powerful  opposition  of  the  West 
India  interest  to  the  philanthropists  of  Britain.    It  was  powerful  and  persevering; 
yet  it  was  a  pigmy,  it  was  nothing,  to  what  will  be  the  opposition  here.    There  will 
be  the  strictest  unity  of  interest  and  of  action ;  and  such  as  to  control  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  country,  in  spite  of  all  opposition.    In  the  meanwhile,  the  slaves  must 
rapidly  increase.    And  now  what  is  the  planter  to  do?  He  will  come  to  Con- 
gress.   He  will  there  say,  ( Our  case  is  now  desperate;  our  slaves  can  no  longer 
be  repressed  by  the  power  of  the  whites ;  and  wc  ask  now  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
constitutional  stipulation :  we  ask  for  a  military  force  sufficient  to  repress  insurrec- 
tion and  put  down  domestic  violence.'    And  what  could  be  said?  on  what  ground 
could  they  be  denied?    The  constitution  is  on  their  side — and  they  must  get  what 
they  demand.    Well :  and  do  you  know  what  is  the  amount  of  that  military  force 
which  will  be  needed?    The  planter  says,  'you  know  nothing  about  it;  you  are 
bound  to  give  us  enough  to  keep  down  rebellion,  and  wc  alone  are  judges  of  how 
much  that  must  be.'    Now  the  slaves  will  be  three  millions.    How  many  troops 
will  it  take  to  keep  them  in  awe?    Say  it  will  require  1,000  to  keep  down  15,000; 
if  this  is  sufficient,  then  200,000  men  will  be  needed ;  they  will  be  distributed  in 
garrisons,  here  and  there,  and  will  this  answer  the  purpose?  Remember,  all  moral 
means  will  then  have  ceased;  they  will  be  at  an  end.    It  will  no  longer  do  to  pro- 
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claim,  '  Servants,  obey  your  own  masters  in  all  things.'  They  can  no  longer  plead 
their  goodness  to  their  slaves.  No :  the  word  then  will  be,  we  have  got  the  force, 
and  you  dare  not  resist.  But  how  will  they  satisfy  the  slave  of  this?  The  state  of 
ignorance  is  profound.  Will  they  take  him  to  the  forts  and  let  him  see  the  guns  7 
Why,  he  would  laugh  at  them.  And  suppose  he  was  not  shown  this,  would  he 
take  the  word  of  his  oppressors,  that  they  had  such  force?  Never :  and  all  that 
would  be  wanted  would  be  nerves  and  muscles  to  prove  it  a  deception. 

Now,  said  Mr.  B.,  since  this  is  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the  existing  system, 
have  you  no  interest  in  it?    Let  such  an  army  be  raised  and  organized,  and  how 
long  will  it  be  before  they  have  this  government  and  all  the  destinies  of  this  country 
completely  within  their  grasp  ?    If  you  want  to  preserve  the  Union  of  these  states, 
slavery  must  go  down.    Immediate  emancipation  is  the  only  mode  of  escape.    It 
is  a  remedy  which  commends  itself  to  the  most  serious  reflection  of  every  patriot* 
But  let  us  suppose  that  garrisons  shall  be  established  through  all  the  slave  states. 
It  is  said  in  Scripture  that  oppression  will  make  a  man  mad;  yes,  even  a  wise 
man.    Can  you  suppose  that  in  sight  of  Ohio  and  of  Pennsylvania,  that  when 
told  perhaps  on  the  very  night  wh#n  they  meant  to  attempt  their  escape,  these 
slaves  will  be  content  in  the  south?    Believe  it  not    The  very  first  spark  that 
touches  the  magazine  of  their  heart  will  kindle  such  a  flame  as  it  will  be  vain  to 
hope  to  quench  or  to  resist.    The  garrisons  will  be  cut  off.    And  what  then  ?  Why 
then  comes  in  the  constitution — yes,  the  constitution  still  lives,  (and  I  trust  in  God 
it  may  ever  live!)  and  the  slaveholder  comes  and  demands  the  interference  of  the 
northern  states.    Can  you  refuse  him?    You  cannot    Say  then  that  you  levy, 
en  fnaMe,  and  carrying  blood  and  slaughter  before  you,  you  come  to  the  line  of  the 
revolted  state,  and  what  will  present  itself  to  you  there?    Not  garrisons  of  armed 
men;  not  cannon;  not  musketry  nor  the  array  of  war;  no,  but  the  first  line  will 
consist  of  little  orphans,  whose  fathers  were  cut  off  in  the  struggle,  and  they  will 
hold  up  a  banner  with  this  inscription :  (  God  is  thjc  Father  of  tub  fatherless.' 
They  will  be  followed  by  a  second  line,  consisting  of  their  widowed  mothers,  and 
their  ensign  will  bear  upon  it  this  motto;  'God  is  tub  fribnu  of  tub  widow.' 
The  warriors  who  survived  the  contest  will  meet  you  next,  not  with  a  sword,  nor  any 
weapon  of  war,  but  with  this  inscription  on  their  flag:  'All  men  are  created 
free  and  equal;'  and  they  will  say,  cAnd  now  what  will  you  do?    You  may 
wash  out  our  inscriptions  in  our  blood,  nnd  trample  us  in  the  dust,  but  slaves 
again  we  will  never  be.    Now,  executioners,  strike !' 

And  have  you  no  interest  in  this?  Are  not  the  free  states  called  to  rise  up  to  the 
consideration  of  the  subject?  I  have  lived  long  in  the  slave  states.  Many  years 
have  I  watched  the  progress  of  the  state  of  things.  I  have  seen  it  going  on  with  a 
regular  progression.  And  I  now  ask  every  man  of  reflection  and  experience, 
whether  he  can  see  any  counteracting  cause  to  resist  it?  I  have  never  heard  of 
one. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say,  before  God  and  men,  that  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  other  principle  of  action  than  that  adopted  by  your  Society,  which  ever  will 
or  can  terminate  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  I  say  this  not  un- 
advisedly, but  deliberately  and  calmly.  The  thing  must  else  come  to  a  head,  and 
nrhen  it  docs,  it  will  burst  over  the  land  with  tremendous  and  desolating  violence. 

The  question  being  nut,  the  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 
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Rev.  Baron  Stow,  of  Boston,  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

Raohed.  That  this  Society  records  with  unfeigned  joy  and  gratitude  to  Al- 
nrighty  God,  the  triumph  of  Christian  benevolence  m  the  emancipation  of  900,000 
slaves  in  the  British  dependencies,  and  its  happy  results;  and,  animated  by  the 
prospect  of  a  union  between  the  philanthropists  of  Great  Britain  and  Ammca  in 
Christian  efforts  to  extinguish  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  throughout  the  world, 
most  fervently  hopes  that  the  delegates  sent  from  Christian  bodies  in  England  to 
those  in  this  country,  will  be  men  of  uncompromising  integrity,  aiid  ever  writing  to 
cooperate  with  the  immediate  abolitionists  of  this  country. 

Said  Mr.  Stow  I  stand  here  to-day  under  peculiar  and  most  uncomfortable  cir- 
enmstances.  I  am  requested  to  occupy  the  place  of  another,  who  was  expectwt 
to  take  part  in  these  exercises,  and  of  whose  efficiency  the  highest  expectations 
were  rationally  formed.  Deprived  as  we  are  of  his  aid,  I  cannot  consent  to  occu- 
py his  place,  but  propose  the  space  should  be  left,  as  he  has  left  it,  blank,  Happy 
shall  I  be,  if  he,  or  any  one  else,  will  fill  up  the  space  with  reasons  for  his  course, 
satisfactory  to  himself;  to  his  own  country,  and  his  brethren  throughout  the  world. 
I  wish  merely  to  read  a  communication  just  ieceiveAfrom  London,  by  a  gentleman 
in  this  city,  giving  an  account  of  the  glorious  resultsfy  British  emancipation. 

March  6, 1836. 

My  Dear  Friend— Every  thing  is  going  on  well  in'  Bp  colonies,  T1»e  neeroei 
prove  that  they  are  worthy  of  all  the  Tabors  which  lureiwen  undergone  for  them 
Their  conduct  especially  in  Antigua,  is  beyond  all  praise/  The  last  news  from  the 
leeward  as  well  as  the  windward  islands,  is  truly  gratifying.  In  Jamaica  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  have  been  passed  over  in  great  tranquility ;  and  on  all  the  plantations 
where  they  have  been  treated  well,  andnave  been  fairly  remunerated  for  their  extra 
labor,  they  have  been  orderly  and  industrious;  and  their  owners  unite  in  praising 
them.  Two  gentlemen  of  influence  in  Jamaica,  had  recently  an  interview  with  the 
Governor  General,  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  who  you  will  recollect  poaoopscd  slave 
property  in  that  island,  and  on  inquiring  of  him  how  his  apprentices  conducted 
themselves  he  said,  "  perfectly  to  my  satisfaction" — and.  when  they  farther  manned 
how  that  was  the  case,  he  said,  "  because  I  have  ordered  them  to  be  treated  proper- 
ly, and  have  given  them  fair  wages  for  their  labor." 

We  were  fearful  when  the  Tones  came  into  power,  that  some  attempts  would  be 
made  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  masters,  and  to  abridge  the  privilege  of  the  ap- 
prenticed laborers,  but  such  has  been  the  display  of  public  opinion,  throughout  the 
country,  that  they  have  not  displaced  a  single  functionary  in  the  colonies;  and 
have  engaged  to  act  faithfully  by  the  abolition  act 

But  I  would  not  have  you  suppose  that,  because  the  negroes  in  our  colonies  are 
quiet,  and  in  a  multitude  of  cases  at  full  work  on  the  plantations,  and  in  the  boiling 
houses,  that  they  are  satisfied  with  the  apprenticeship  scheme.  It  is  well  known 
that  they  are  not ;  and  it  is  fully  believed  that  it  must  be  terminated  in  order  that  the 
general  interests  may  be  secured 

Nothing  would  delight  a  large  number  of  the  attorneys  and  overseers  in  Jama- 
ca,  more  than  an  active  resistance  to  the  apprenticeship,  on  the  part  of  the  negroes; 
but  they  are  so  provokingly  cool,  and  so  determined  to  be  quiet,  that  they  cannot 
be  goaded  to  any  thing  beyond  a  passive  opposition  to  the  present  system. 

In  Antigua,  every  thing  is  going  on  well.   Almost  all  the  complaints  we  hear  from 
that  important  island,  are  against  the  planters  and  their  agents,  and  the  focal  miifw 
tracy,  who  cannot  forget  the  old  system. 

We  commence  operations  against  the  slave  trade  this  session.  I  have  nearly 
prepared  the  case  for  Mr.  Buxton,  who  is  disposed  to  enter  upon  his  new  work  with 
all  nis  heart 
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Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  of  Albany,  said,  I  feel,  air,  that  it  was  something  of  a  venture 
for  your  committece  to  ask  me  to  apeak  on  this  occasion.  I  am  a  recent  convert  to 
your  society,  air,  I  do  not  mean  to  your  principles,  these  I  have  long  seen  were  eternal 
truths,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  some  of  my  difficulties  have  been  mostly  removed 
in  regard  to  some  specific  movements  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  If  any  thing  I 
say  is  not  just  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  your  constitution;  you  know  how  to 
account  for  it 

I  believe,  sir,  that  this  country  can  be  moved  by  light  and  love  on  any  subject.  If 
not,  I  would  sit  down  in  despair.  This  question  can  be  carried,  but  not  by  mobs 
and  hisses.  There  is  too  much  soberness  here,  too  much  knowledge  of  mankind, 
too  much  elevation  of  character,  too  much  Bible  piety,  to  carry  questions  so. 

There  is  one  particular  aspect  of  this  subject,  which  has  come  up  again  and  again 
to  my  own  mind,  when  asking  shall  I  go  forward  or  not?  I  never  thought  of 
the  black  man  but  as  a  MAN,  and  a  brother.  I  never  supposed  that  God  had 
denied  him  any  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  others,  and  I  could  not  see  why  men 
should.  I  once  heard  a  horrid  perversion  of  Scripture  on  this  subject,  pretending 
that  the  curse  pronounced  upon  Canaan  had  brought  slavery  upon  the  decendants 
of  Cush.  But  it  would  seem  as  if  the  merest  smattering  of  knowledge  of  Scripture, 
of  Geography,  of  history,  would  show  that  the  curse  on  the  Caananite  could  never 
reach  the  African. 

I  believe  there  are  many  who  abhor  slavery,  but  who  dare  not  come  forward  and 
join  this  society,  because  their  eyes  are  turned  to  the  consequences  of  abolition. 
They  wish  to  see  their  way  clear.  Tney  know  you  have  got  the  right  principle,  and 
that  it  must  prevail,  or  the  millenium  will  never  come.  Tee,  sir,  if  the  clrarch  shall 
aver  see  that  day  of  glory,  which  she  expects,  there  will  not  be  heard  the  clanking 
of  chains.  But  these  brethren  cannot  take  the  step  of  joining  your  society,  because 
jut  at  the  moment  the  consequences  occupy  their  attention.  If  they  would  give 
os  their  thoughts,  we  would  try  to  satisfy  them  on  two  points,  first;  What  do  we, 
abolitionists,  wrnt?  and  then,  What  do  they  who  are,  as  I  may  say,  only  half 
abolitionists,  J  ear  ? 

First.    What  do  we  want  ? 

We  want  that  those  who  see  the  evils  of  slavery,  should  feel  on  the  subject ;  that 
those  who  feel  a  little  should  feel  deeply;  that  those  whose  feelings,  though  deep, 
are  divorced  from  action,  should  act  They  must  admit,  at  once,  that  slavery  is  a 
crime  against  God  and  man,  that  it  is  a  true  and  absolute  SIN.    No  man  can  deny 

this. 

I  know  there  are  honored  brethren  in  Christ  who  hold  slaves,  ministers  of  the 
church  to  which  I  belong,  and  many  of  whom  I  am  willing  to  believe  are  better 
men  than  myself ;  but,  sir,  I  must  say,  I  cannot  see  how  they  can  do  h.  We  want 
them  to  get  out  of  this  business. 

And  we  want  that  those  who  feel  should  act  In  addressing  an  assembly  in 
Kentock  y,  a  year  ago,  I  was  calling  on  them  to  do  something,  and  I  took  the  liberty 
of  employing  one  illustration  from  western  scenery.  To  show  that  mental  feeling 
ought  to  lead  to  action,  and  the  mental  evil  of  theatres  .and  novels,  and  of  all  things 
that  produce  feeling  without  action,  I  referred  the  assembly  to  what  I  had  seen  on 
board  their  own  steamboats.  They  run,  there,  upon  high  pressure.  Their  engines 
are  constructed  on  this  principle;  it  is  a  great  loss  to  let  off  the  steam  when  the 
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boat  stops  at  a  landing  place;  and  therefore  they  have  adopted  the  expedient  of  un  -~ 
shipping  the  wheel*,  leaving  the  steam  still  puffing,  and  pouring  forth  its  smoke 
its  roaring  noise.    And  then,  when  they  are  ready  to  move,  the  word  is  given 
"  SHIP  THE  WHEELS,"  and  they  put  on  the  paddles  and  go  forward.    Now 
say  to  those  good  brethren  who  feel  on  this  subject,  and  do  not  act    We  want 
to  SHIP  THE  WHEELS.    You  have  got  the  steam  up,  now  let  it  on,  and 
forward. 

The  reason  why  I  never  have  joined  before,  was,  that  I  thought  the  society 
not  pursuing  the  best  way  to  accomplish  your  object    Perhaps  I  was  wrong 
if  I  was  wrong,  there  are  others  now  before  me  who  are  wrong.    Now  I  ask  nrjr~ 
brethreii,  what  good  it  will  do  to  feel  for  the  slave,  if  they  do  not  act  1    The  proper- 
end  of  feelj^  b  to  exit,  to  try  to  remove  admitted  evils.    And,  sir,  the  great  weapons 
of  all  is  prayer  to  God.    We  need  prayer.    Our  nation  needs  prayer.    Conceal  it 
as  we  will,  there  are  scattered  under  the  fair  soil  of  this  land,  the  materials  of  a  vol- 
cano.   Popery,  Infidelity,  Slavery,  are  there,  and  it  needs  but  the  touch  of  the  Al- 
mighty on  this  inflammable  mass,  to  make  this  land  another  Dead  Sea.   Our 
hope  is  not  in  politicians,  not  in  philosophers,  not  in  political  economists,  but  in  the 
breath  of  prayer  to  God,  that  he  would  remember  thoughts  of  mercy,  and  not  of 
wrath,  for  our  beloved  land. 

The  slaveholder  may  be  reached,  through  the  breath  of  prayer.  These  two  mat- 
ters we  present  as  our  grand  points — speaking  the  truth  in  love,  and  dependence  on 
the  Holy  Spirit  We  do  not  mean  to  excite  insurrection,  nor  to  goad  the  sooth. 
We  believe  there  is  in  the  slaveholder  a  conscience,  there  is  sensibility,  motives  can 
reach  him,  he  can  be  roused  to  look  at  his  situation  and  his  duty,  he  can  be  made  to 
look  upon  the  slave  as  bis  brother.  How  1  By  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  with 
dependence  on,  and  prayer  for  the  Holy  Ghost  I  have  risen  up  now  to  try  to  excite 
Christians  to  prayer  on  the  subject  Do  not  trust  m  yom  annrveraariea,  in  the  press, 
in  politicians,  but  put  your  trust  in  Israel's  God.  I  would  not  have  you  suspend 
your  efforts,  but  don't  trust  in  an  arm  of  flesh.  If  principles  are  ever  triumphant, 
this  country  has  got  to  bend  her  will  to  the  will  of  God,  and  to  bow  her  heart  before 
the  throne  of  God  in  humble  prayer. 

In  the  second  place,  I  will  ask,  what  do  others  fear?  There  are  two  classes  of 
persons  who  have  fears. 

One  is  the  slaveholder,  who  fears  that  we  are  secretly  designing  to  come  and  take 
away  his  property.  Now  we  do  want  the  slaveholder  to  alter  bis  false  doctrine,  by 
which  he  holds  a  man  as  a  thing,  a  woman  as  goods  and  chattels,  the  doctrine  that 
any  man  can  have  a  right  of  property  in  another.  I  grant  him  that  children  arc 
under  their  father  during  a  certain  period,  and  lawfully  subjected  to  his  authority. 
But  this  is  solely  with  reference  to  the  good  of  the  child.  A  criminal  who  has 
forfeited  his  rights  is  subjected  to  restraint  and  to  hard  labor  for  the  good  of  society. 
But  God  never  gave  man  a  right  to  take  the  person  of  another,  and  exact  his  labor 
for  the  good  of  the  owner.  Let  the  slaveholder  give  it  up.  As  a  minister  of  Christ 
I  call  on  the  slaveholder  to  give  up  the  STOLEN  PROPERTY. 

Another  class  fear  we  are  going  to  excite  insurrection.  Sir,  does  it  require  an 
Anti-Slavery  Society  at  the  north  to  make  the  slaves  know  that  they  are  slaves'? 
Or  that  they  are  men  and  ought  to  be  free?  The  emancipation  of  the  British  West 
Indies  is  enough,  of  itself;  to  excite  inquiry  among  them.    And  if  there  were  not  a 
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hope  that  deliverance  would  arise  from  some  quarter,  you  know  the  consequence  of 
inquiry.  It  is  too  late,  after  your  Declaration  of  Independence,  to  carry  on  the  sys- 
tem  of  slavery,  and  keep  minds  down  by  physical  force. 

There  arc  other  objections.  It  is  said  we  shall  lose  our  influence  at  the  south.  I 
have  many  friends  at  the  south,  whom  1  love.  And  if  they  choose  to  say,  "  Wo 
have  such  high  blood  that  we  will  tar  and  feather  any  man  who  dares  to  advocate 
immediate  abolition,"  very  well  If  it  shuts  mc  out  from  the  privilege  of  visiting 
them,  it  also  gives  me  the  privilege,  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  and  till  lately  I 
thought  as  an  American  too,  to  speak  out  my  mind  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

I  said  I  thought  I  had  this  right  as  an  American.  But  when  I  find  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  denounced  as  a  "  rhetorical  flourish,"  I  hardly  know  where  I 
ana,  or  what  is  my  country.  If  I  have  not  a  right  to  hold  up  the  truth  in  love,  every 
where,  let  this  go  on,  and  soon  I  shall  not  have  it  any  where.  If  it  is  a  crime  for 
roe,  as  a  minister,  to  lift  up  my  voice  against  an  acknowledged  evil,  what  are  we 
coming  to? 

Shall  we  be  frightened  by  anticipated  evil,  when  the  path  of  duty  is  clear?  If  I 
may  not,  as  a  minister,  lift  my  voice  against  a  public  sin,  by  and  by,  instead  of 
standing  up  in  my  pulpit  to  preach  the  truths  I  shall  find  myself  cut  off  from  every 
thing  that  can  disturb  the  minds  of  men,  for  fear  of  some  horrid  consequences.  As 
an  independent  MAN,  I  cannot  yield  this  point  If  our  brethren  of  the  south  will 
come  and  tell  us  our  faults,  kindly  and  openly,  we  will  not  refuse  to  hear,  we  will 
love  them  still,  and  love  them  the  better.  But  they  must  not  come  here  and  tell  us 
not  to  preach  the  truth.  Shall  men  ever  put  down  the  free  spirit  of  an  American 
minister,  who  holds  his  commission  from  the  high  court  of  heaven,  to  preach  the 
Inert,  and  to  tell  the  people  their  sins?  No  sir,  it  would  be  as  mean  as  it  is  unholy, 
forme  to  keep  silence  for  such  bravado,  when  I  see  this  volcano  burning  beneath 
our  feet  Sir,  I  am  as  much  of  an  alarmist  as  any  one,  when  I  see  slavery  kindling 
the  volcanic  fire,  and  my  couir&ystajidingontheedgeof  the  tremendous  crater. 

It  is  said  we  do  not  understand  the  subject  We  do  understand  it  Cannot  a 
man  teach  geography  until  he  has  lived  in  the  countries  he  describes?  Cannot  an 
editor  speak  of  the  politics  of  England  or  France,  because  he  docs  not  live  there? 
Is  Mason  &  Dixon's  line  an  intellectual  line,  that  shuts  out  light,  or  shuts  in  light? 
Must  we  first  sympathise  with  slaveholders,  before  we  can  see  that  slaveholding  is 
tin? 

It  is  said  we  are  undiscriminating  in  our  condemnation,  A  gentleman  in  whose 
hearing  I  had  condemned  the  theatre,  asked  me  where  was  the  harm.  I  did  not  say 
there  was  sin  in  the  boards,  in  the  painted  scenes,  in  the  seats,  but  there  is  sin  in  the 
Huatre.— It  is  the  THEATRE,  as  it  is,  as  a  whole,  as  a  specific  thing,  which  I 
condemn.  Slavery  as  it  is,  we  denounce  as  a  crime.  If  your  slaveholding  is  not 
sinful,  if  that  which  you  do  is  different  from  the  system  of  slavery,  and  therefor© 
you  should  not  be  condemned  with  it,  then  I  ask  you  not  to  step  in  between  truth 
and  it,  (and  gratuitously  receive  the  shafts  aimed  at  crime.  Aa  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  it  is  my  duty  to  preach  against  sin.  And  if  it  is  abetted  by  Presbyterian 
ministers,  I  will  not  say  they  are  ignorant  fanatics  for  doing  it  But  I  do  say  they 
havecUankso  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  slaveholding,  that  their  moral  sense  is  become 
obtuse.   I  see  some  of  them  in  this  house,  and  therefore  I  am  the  more  glad  to 
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■peak  out  plainly,  and  say  that  every  gospel  minister,  who  is  obliged  to  keep  a* 
month  shut  on  any  one  subject,  is  in  danger  of  hardening  his  conscience.  1  coatt 
not  do  it    Mr.  Kirk  then  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved  That  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  most  cordially  welcome 
George  Thompson  from  England,  as  a  friend  and  fellow-laborer  in  the  gnat 
cause  of  Emancipating  the  enslaved  in  this  land,  and  do  most  affectionately  com- 
mend him  to  the  wnnaence  and  friendship  of  all  the  friends  of  the  oppressed;  in  the 
confident  expectation  and  fervent  prayer,  that  his  labors  will  continue  to  be  followed 
by  the  same  happy  results,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  have  hereto- 
fore attended  them. 

After  reading  the  resolution,  he  said,  we  must  admit  that  England  has  gone  be* 
fore  us  in  this  matter.  I  rejoice  in  what  she  has  done.  While  we  wen  consolida- 
ting our  political  institutions,  she  was  taking  the  lead  of  us  in  abolishing  first  me 
slave  trade,  and  then  slavery  throughout  her  dominions.  Sir,  we  have  received 
many  good  things  from  our  mother  country,  and  not  among  the  least,  thoagh 
among  the  last,  I  regard  the  gift  of  our  esteemed  friend,  GEORGE  THOMP80W, 
whom  I  heartily  welcome,  and  to  whom  I  am  happy  to  give  place. 

Mr.  George  Thompson  rose,  and  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  practice  of  suffering  a  sixth  portion  of  the  population  of  mis 
Christian  land,  to  perish,  destitute  of  the  volume  of  Revelation,  and  the  uamsUf 
of  the  Gospel,  is  inconsistent  with  the  profession  of  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world. 

Sir,  the  feelings  of  my  heart  at  this  moment  are  almost  too  deep  for  utterance.  Whem 
1  think  where  I  stand,  of  the  topic  upon  which  I  am  called  to  speak,  the  mighty  in- 
terests which  it  involves,  of  the  danger  that  a  feeble  or  injudicious  advocacy  may 
peril  the  cause  of  the  two  and  a  half  millions  who  are  my  clients,  1  tremble  m 
view  of  my  responsibility.  When  I  think  too  that  there  is  in  this  land,  in  this  city, 
a  countryman  of  my  own  as  deeply  pledged  to  this  'cause  as  myself;  who,  if  he 
were  here,  could  in  tones  more  thrilling,  with  argument  more  forcible,  and  with 
age,  talents,  and  character  vastly  more  commanding,  plead  for  them  that  are  hi 
bonds,  and  that  he  has  left  it  to  my  youth  and  feebleness  and  folly,  I  am  scarcely 
able  to  proceed,  and  almost  willing  to  retire  in  mortified  silence,  and  leave  another 
blank  in  the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  prejudices  I  have  to  overcome  in  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  slavery  in  this  country.  Upon  the  threshold  1  am  met  with  this  charge, 
•You  are  a  foreigner,'  I  plead  guilty;  where  is  the  sentence?  Yet  I  am  not  a  forejgnec. 
I  am  no  foreigner  to  the  language  of  this  country.  I  am  not  a  foreigner  to  the  refigiaii 
of  this  country.  I  am  not  a  foreigner  to  the  God  of  this  country.  Nor  to  her  m 
terests— nor  to  her  religious  and  political  institutions.  Yet  I  was  not  born  hem 
Will  those  who  urge  this  objection  tell  me  how  1  could  help  it?  If  my  crime  m 
the  having  been  born  in  another  country,  have  I  not  made  the  best  reparation  m 
my  power,  by  removing  away  from  it,  and  coming  as  soon  as  I  could  to  when  I 
should  have  been  born?  (Much  laughter.)  I  have  come  over  the  waves  of  the 
mighty  deep,  to  look  upon  your  land  and  to  visit  you.    Has  not  one  God  made  as 
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mil?  Who  shall  dare  to  split  the  human  family  asunder ?  who  shaU  presume  to  cut 
the  link  which  binds  all  its  members  to  mutual  amity  1  I  am  no  foreigner  to  your 
hopes  or  your  fears,  and  I  stand  where  there  is  no  discriminating  hue  but  the  color  of 
the  soul.  I  am  not  a  foreigner,  I  am  a  man :  and  nothing  which  affects  human 
nature  is  foreign  to  me,  (I  speak  the  language  of  a  slave.) 

"But  what  have  you  known  about  our  country?  How  have  you  been  pre. 
pared  to  unravel  the  perplexities  of  our  policy  and  of  our  party  interests?  How  did 
you  get  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  customs,  our  manners,  our  habits  of 
thought  and  of  action,  and  all  the  peculiarities  of  our  national  condition  and  cha- 
racter, the  moment  you  set  your  foot  upon  our  shores?"  And  is  it  necessary  I 
should  know  all  this  before  I  can  be  able  or  fit  to  enunciate  the  truths  of  the  Bible? 
to  declare  the  mind  and  will  of  God  as  he  has  revealed  it  in  his  word? 

M  But  you  do  not  care  about  us  or  our  welfare."  Then  why  did  I  leave  my  own 
country  to  visit  yours?  It  was  not,  certainly,  to  better  my  circumstances:  for 
they  have  not  been  bettered.  I  never  did,  and  I  never  will,  better  them  by  advoca- 
ting this  cause.  I  may  enlarge  my  heart  by  it :  I  may  make  an  infinite  number  of 
friends  among  the  wretched  by  it:  but  I  never  can  or  will  fill  my  purse  by  it  "But 
you  are  a  foreigner-Hind  have  no  right  to  speak  here."  I  dismiss  this— I  am  weary 
of  it  I  hav*  an  interest  in  America,  and  in  all  that  pertains  to  her.  And  let  my 
right  hand  forget  its  cunning,  and  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if 
I  am  ever  capable  of  misrepresenting  or  maligning  her,  or  of  sowing  the  seeds  of 
animosity  among  her  inhabitants.  He  might  truly  say,  though  in  the  words  of 
another, 

I  love  thee : — witness  heaven  above, 
That  I  this  land,  this  people  love; 
And  rail  my  slanderers  as  they  will, 
Columbia,  I  will  love  thee  snlL 
Nor  love  thee  less  when  I  do  tell 
Of  crimes  that  in  thy  bosom  dweD. 
There  is  within  thy  gates  a  pest, 
Gold,  and  a  Babylonish  vest ; 
Repent  thee  then,  and  swiftly  bring, 
Forth  from  the  camp  the  accursed  thing; 
Consign  it  to  remorseless  fire, 
Watch  till  the  latest  spark  expire, 
Then  strew  its  ashes  on  the  wind, 
Nor  leave  an  atom  wreck  behind. 

*  Tet  while  he  said  this,  he  would  also  add,  if  possible  with  still  stronger  empha- 
sis. Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunnings  and  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth,  if  I  desert  the  cause  of  the  American  abject— or  cease  to  plead,  so 
long  as  the  clanking  of  chains  shall  be  heard  in  the  very  porch  of  the  temple,  and 
beneath  the  walls  of  your  caphoL  Vany  shall  still  say,  I  have  no  right  to  speak, 
I  will  agree  to  quit  the  assembly,  on  condition  that  that  objector  will  furnish  to  me 
a  plea  which  shall  avail  in  the  day  of  judgment,  when  my  Maker  shall  ask  me  why 
I  did  not  do,  in  America,  that  which  all  the  fcelmgi  of  my  heart,  and  afl  the  dictates 
-of  my  judgment,  and  all  the  principles  too,  of  God's  own  gospel  so  powerfully 
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prompted  me  to  do?  If  the  great  Judge  shell  say  to  me,  "When  human  misery 
claimed  you,  why  did  you  not  plead  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity?'  wiB  any 
one  give  me  an  excuse  that  will  avail  as  a  reply  to  such  a  question?  Is  there  say 
such  excuse?  [Here  he  paused.]  Shall  it  be,  because  the  misery  for  which  1 
should  have  pleaded  was  across  the  water?  If  thb  is  the  principle,  then  cease yo* 
splendid  embassies  of  mercy  to  China  and  Hindostan :  abandon  the  glorious  nnV 
skraary  cause :  and  let  us  read  in  your  papers  and  periodicals  no  more  of  thosecfcv 
quent  and  high  toned  predictions  about  the  speedy  conversion  of  the  workL 

"But  you  are  a  monarchist,  you  were  bom  the  subject  of  a  king,  and  we  sis 
republicans."  Yes:  and  perhaps  it  was  because  I  loved  a  republic  better,  that 
I  left  the  dominions  of  the  monarch,  that  I  gave  up  the  tinsel  and  the  trapping! 
of  a  king,  for  the  plain  coat  and  the  simple  manners  of  your  President  Bat 
granting  me  to  be  a  monarchist,  will  that  do  as  an  excuse  before  the  King  of 
Kings,  the  Lord  of  Lords? 

"Ah,  but  we  quarrelled  once.  You  taxed  us,  and  we  would  not  be  taxed:  and 
now  we  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you."  Indeed  ;and  may  our  artisans 
construct  your  machinery,  and  our  Irishmen  feed  your  furnaces,  and  dig  yon  ca- 
nals; may  our  advocates  come  to  your  bar,  and  our  ministers  to  your  pulpits,  and 
shall  all,  all  be  made  welcome  but  the  advocate  of  the  slave?  Should  I  be  wel- 
come to  you  all,  if  I  had  but  renounced  the  cause  of  humanity? 

"But  the  newspapers  abuse  you— they  are  all  against  yon;  and  therefore  yon 
had  better  go  back  to  where  you  came  from."  Yes;  if  I  fear  the  newspapers. 
But  supposing  I  care  nothing  about  the  newspapers,  and  am  heartily  willing  feW 
every  shaft  that  can  fly  from  all  the  presses  of  the  land  shall  be  launched 
me,  is  it  a  good  reason  then?  Leave  me,  I  pray  you,  to  take  care  of  the 
pen,  and  the  newspapers  to  take  care  of  me:  1  am  entirely  easy  on  that  scare. 

But  now  as  to  the  question  before  us.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr. 
ney,]  has  gone  very  fully  into'its  civil  and  political  bearings ;  that  aspect  of  it  I  shall 
not  touch :  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  ,1  shall  treat  it  on  religious  ground  exclu- 
sively ;  on  principles  which  cannot  be  impugned,  and  by  arguments  which  can* 
not  be  refuted.  I  ask  the  abolition  of  slavery  from  among  you,  not  because  it 
dooms  its  victims  to  hard  labor,  nor  because  it  compels  them  to  a  crouching 
lity  and  deprives  them  of  the  exercise  of  civil  rights :  though  all  these  are 
No :  I  ask  for  the  illumination  of  the  minds  of  immortal  beings  of  our  species;  I 
seek  to  deliver  woman  from  the  lash,  and  from  all  that  pollutes  and  that  degrades 
her ;  I  plead  for  the  ordinances  of  religion ;  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  for  the 
sanctification  of  marriage ;  for  the  participation  of  the  gospel  And  if  you  ask  my 
authority  I  answer  there  it  is,  (pointing  to  the  Bible,)  and  let  him  that  refutes  me, 
refute  me  from  that  volume. 

The  resolution  I  offer  has  respect  to  the  moral  and  the  spiritual  condition  of  yarn 
colored  population,  and  I  do  say  that  while  ont-tixth  of  your  enure  population  «e 
left  to  perish  without  the  word  of  God  or  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  that  jtm 
splendid  missionary  operations  abroad  justly  expose  you  before  the  whole  world, 
to  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  Your  boast  is  that  your  missionaries  have  gone 
into  all  the  world;  that  you  are  consulting  with  the  other  Christito  nstionsfor  the 
illumination  of  the  whole  earth ;  and  you  have  your  missionary  stations  a  all 
climes  visited  by  the  sun,  from  the  frosts  of  Lapland  to  the  sunny  isles  of  Greece, 
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and  the  scorching  plains  of  Hindoatan;  amidst  the  Ghhstless  literature  of  Per- 
sia, aad  the  revolting  vices  of  Constantinople.  God  grant  that  they  may  mul- 
tiply a  thousand  fold—and  continue  to  spread  till  not  a  spot  shall  be  left  on  the 
surface  of  our  ruined  world  where  the  ensign  of  the  cross  shall  not  have  been 
set  up.  But  will  you,  at  the  same  time,  refuse  this  gospel  to  one-sixth  of  your 
own  home-born  population  ?  And  will  you  not  hear  me,  when  I  ask  that  that 
word  of  life,  which  you  are  sending  to  the  nations  of  New  Holland,  and  all  the 
islands  of  the  farthest  sea,  may  be  given  to  your  slaves?  When  I  plead  for  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  human  beings  in  the  midst  of  your  own  land,  left  nearly i 
if  not  wholly,  destitute  of  the  blessings  of  God's  truth  ?  What  spiritual  wants 
have  the  heathen  which  these  poor  slaves  have  not?  And  what  obligation  binds 
you  to  the  one  which  does  not  equally  bind  you  to  the  other?  You  own  your 
responsibility  to  the  heathen  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  why  not  to  the  hea- 
then of  this  continent  ?  And  if  to  the  heathen  of  one  portion  of  the  continent, 
why  not  to  the  no  less  heathen  in  another  portion  of  it? 

The  resolution  has  reference  to  the  diffusion  of  the  Bible :  and  here  I  am  in- 
vulnerable. You  have  offered  to  give,  within  twenty  years,  a  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  every  family  of  the  world ;  you  are  now  translating  the  sacred  volume 
into  all  the  languages  of  the  earth,  and  scattering  its  healing  leaves  wherever 
men  are  found :  and  may  I  not  say  a  word  for  the  more  than  two  millions  at 
your  door?  Men  whom  you  will  not  allow  so  much  as  to  look  into  that 
book?  Whom  you  forbid  to  be  taught  to  read  it,  under  pain  of  death?  Why 
shall  not  these  have  the  lamp  of  life  ?  Are  these  no  portion  of  the  families  of 
the  south  whom  you  are  pledged  to  supply  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  there  should  be 
darkness  in  your  land,  that  there  should  be  spiritual  leanness  in  your  churches, 
that  there  should  be  Popery  among  you,  when  you  thus  debar  men  of  the 
Bible  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  while  you  have  said  you  will  give  a  Bible  to  every 
family  in  the  world,  not  one  of  the  families  of  slaves  in  the  southern 
states  is  to  be  found  included  in  the  benefaction  ?  Of  all  the  four  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  families  of  your  slaves,  show  me  one  that  is  included  in  your 
purpose  or  your  plan  ?  There  is  not  one.  If  it  would  be  wicked  to  blot  out  the 
sun  from  the  heavens ;  if  it  would  be  wicked  to  deprive  the  earth  of  its  circum- 
ambient air,  or  to  dry  up  its  streams  of  water,  is  it  less  wicked  to  withhold  the . 
word  of  God  from  men  ?  to  shut  them  out  from  the  means  of  saving  knowledge  ? 
to  anniliate  the  cross?  to  take  away  the  corner  stone  of  human  hope?  to 
legislate  away  from  your  fellow  beings  the  will  of  God  as  recorded  in  his  own 
word? 

In  view  of  the  retributions  of  the  judgment,  I  plead  for  these  men,  disinhe- 
rited of  their  birth-right.  And  once  for  all,  I  say,  that  every  enterprise  to  en- 
lighten, convert,  and  bless  the  world,  must  be  branded  with  base  hypocrisy, 
while  millions  at  home  are  formally  and  by  law  deprived  of  the  gospel  of  life, 
of  the  very  letter  of  the  Bible.  And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Christianity 
has  been  dethroned ;  she  is  gone :  there  is  no  weeping  mercy  to  bless  the  land 
of  the  slave :  it  is  banished  forever,  as  far  as  human,  laws  can  effect  it.  Breth- 
ren, I  know  not  how  you  feel,  nor  can  I  tell  you  how  I  feel,  when  I  behold  you 
urging  by  every  powerful  argument,  the  conversion  of  the  world,  while  such  a 
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state  of  things  is  at  your  door;  when  1  mo  yon  all  tenderness  for  men  yov 
never  nw ;  and  yet  Beaming  destitute  of  all  pity  for  those  you  tee  every  day. 

Suppose  now  that  in  China  the  efforts  of  your  missionary  should  make  oat 
of  the  dark  heathen  a  convert  to  the  peaceful  doctrine  of  the  cross.  What  weald 
be  the  duty  of  such  a  convert  ?  Learning  that  there  was  a  country  where  mil- 
lions of  his  fellow-sinners  were  yet  destitute  of  the  treasure  that  had  enriched 
him  for  eternity,  would  he  not  leave  the  loved  parents  of  his  childhood,  and  the 
place  of  his  father's  sepulchres,  and  tracing  his  way  across  the  waste  of  wa- 
ters, would  he  not  come  to  bestow  the  boon  upon  men  in  America  ?  Would  he 
not  come  here  to  enlighten  our  darkness?  And  would  he  not  be  acting  reason- 
ably ?  according  to  the  principles  and  the  commands  of  the  very  Bible  yon  gave 
him? 

And  now  I  ask,  what  is  the  Christianity  of  the  south  ?    Is  it  not  a  chain- 
forging  Christianity?  a  whip-platting  Christianity?    a  marriage-denouncing, or, 
at  best,  a  marriage-discouraging  Christianity  ?  Is  it  not,  above  all,  a  Bible-with- 
holding Christianity  ?   You  know  that  the  evidence  is  incontestible.    I  antici- 
pate the  objection.    "We  cannot  do  otherwise.    It  may  be  true,  there  are  n 
the  South  not  twelve  men  exclusively  devoted  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
slaves;  but  we  can't  help  it:  there  is  an  impassable  wall;  we  can't  throw  the 
Bible  over  it ;  and  if  we  attempt  to  make  our  way  through  it,  there  stands  the 
gibbet  on  the  other  side.    It  is  not  to  be  helped."    Why?  "  Slavzby  is  there.'' 
Then  away  with  slavery.    "  Aye,  but  how  ?    Do  you  want  the  slave  to  cut  his 
master's  throat  V   By  no  means.    God  forbid.    I  would  not  have  him  hart  one 
hair  of  his  head,  even  if  it  would  secure  him  freedom  for  life.    "  How  then  are 
we  to  get  rid  of  it?    By  carrying  them  home?"    Home?  where?    where  is 
their  home?    Where,  but  where  they  were  born?    I  say,  let  them  live  on  the 
soil  where  they  first  saw  the  light  and  breathed  the  air.    Here,  here,  in  the 
midst  of  you,  let  justice  be  done.    "What?  release  all  our  slaves?  turn  them 
loose  ?  spread  a  lawless  band  of  paupers,  vagrants,  and  depredators  upon  the 
country?"  Not  at  all.    We  have  no  such  thought.    All  we  ask  is  the  annihi- 
lation of  an  unfounded  right  of  property  in  man,  and  the  substitution  of  eqna] 
control  for  private  and  arbitrary  power.    Cannot  this  be  done  ?    Surely  it  can. 
There  is  enough  of  energy  in  the  land  to  annihilate  the  whole  evil ;  and  all  we 
ask  is  permission  to  publish  truth,  and  to  set  forth  the  claims  of  the  great  and 
eternal  principles  of  justice  and  equal  rights ;  and  then  let  them  work  oat  their 
own  results.    Let  the  social  principles  operate.    Leave  man  to  work  upon 
man,  and  church  upon  church,  and  one  body  of  people  nnon  another,  until  the 
slave  states  themselves  shall  voluntarily  loose  the  bonds  and  break  every  york* 
All  this  is  legitimate  and  fair  proceeding.    It  is  common  sense.    It  is  sound  phi- 
losophy. Against  this  course  slavery  cannot  stand  long.   How  was  it  abolished 
in  England  ?    By  the  fiat  of  the  legislature,  you  wfll  say.    True :  but  was  there 
no  preaching  of  the  truth  beforehand?  Was  there  no  waking  up  of  the  pubhe 
mind  ?  no  appeals  ?  no  investigations  ?  no  rousing  of  public  feelings,  and  con. 
castration  of  the  public  energy  ?  Had  there  been  nothing  of  this,  the  glorious 
act  would  never  have  passed  the  parliament;  and  the  British  dependencies 
would  still  have  mourned  under  the  shade  of  this  moral  Upas. 
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It  wu  well  said  bygone  of  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  me,  that  there  if  a 
conscience  at  the  south;  and  that  there  is  the  word  of  God  at  the  south ;  and 
they  have  fears  and  hopes  like  our  own :  and  in  penning  the  appeals  of  reason 
and  religion  we  cannot  be  laboring  in  Tain.  I  will  therefore  say,  that  the  hope 
of  this  cause  b  in  the  churches  of  God.  There  are  church  members  enough  of 
themselves  to  decide  the  destinies  of  slavery,  and  I  charge  upon  the  17,000  mi- 
nisters  in  this  land  that  they  connive  at,  and  perpetuate  this  end :  that  they  do 
not  remember  them  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them.  Were  these  all  to 
do  their  duty,  this  monster  which  has  so  long  been  brooding  over  our  land  would 
soon  take  his  flight  to  the  nethermost  hell,  where  he  was  begotten.  How  can 
these  refuse  to  hear  me?  They  are  bound  to  hoar;  Unitarians,  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  be  their  name  or  their  sect's  name  what  it 
may,  are  bound  to  hear— for  a  minister  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts : 
and  if  they  will  withhold  their  aid  when  God  calls  for  it,  the  Lord  will  make 
them  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  people. 

Finally :  this  Anti-Slavery  Society  is  not  opposing  one  evil  only :  it  is  setting 
its  fees  against  all  the  vices  of  the  land.  What  friend  of  religion  ought  to  re- 
vile it?  Surely  the  minister  of  Christ  least  of  all :  for  it  is  opening  his  path  be- 
fore him ;  and  that  over  a  high  wall  that  he  dare  not  pass.  Can  me  friend  of 
Education  be  against  us  ?'  A  society  that  seeks  to  pour  the  light  of  science  over 
minds  long  benighted :  a  society  that  aims  to  make  the  Iwast  a  man :  and  the 
man  an  angel  ?  Ought  the  friend  of  the  Bible  to  oppose  it  ?  Surely  not  Nor 
can  any  of  these  various  interests  of  benevolence  thrive  until  slavery  is  first  re- 
moved out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  T.  in  closing,  observed  that  he  had  risen  to-day  under  peculiar  feelings.  Two 
of  his  countrymen  had  been  deputed  to  visit  this  country,  one  of  them  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  for  the  extinction  of  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade  throughout  the  world,  and  belonging  to  a  Christian  denomina- 
tion which  had  actually  memorialized  all  their  sister  churches  in  this  land  on  this 
subject   My  heart  leaped  when  1  learned  that  they  were  to  be  here;  especially  that 
one  of  them  whose  name  stood  before  the  blank  which  is  to  be  left  in  the  record  of 
mis  day's  proceeding.    Where  is  he  now?    He  is  in  this  city :  why  is  he  not  here? 
The  reason  I  shall  leave  for  himself  to  explain.    Sir,  said  Mr.  T.,  in  this  very  fact 
I  behold  a  new  proof  of  the  power,  of  the  omnipotence  of  slavery :  by  its  torpedo 
power  a  man  has  been  struck  dumb,  who  was  eloquent  in  England  on  the  side  of 
itB  open  opposers.    What!  is  it  come  to  this  ?    Shall  he  or  shall  I  advocate  the 
cause  of  emancipation,  of  immediate  emancipation,  only  because  we  are  English- 
men?   Perish  the  thought!  before  I  can  entertain  such  an  idea  I  must  be  recreant 
to  all  the  principles  of  the  Bible,  to  all  the  claims  of  truth,  of  honor,  of  humanity. 
No  sir:  if  man  is  not  the  same  in  every  latitude;  if  he  would  advocate  a  cause  with 
eloquence  and  ardor  in  Exeter  Hall  in  the  midst  of  admiring  thousands,  but  because 
he  is  in  America  can  close  his  lips  and  desert  the  cause  he  once  espoused^  I  denounce, 
I  abjure  him  as  a  coadjutor  in  the  cause  in  which  I  am  engaged.    Let  him  carry  his 
pbflaathropyjhome  again ;  there  let  him  display  it  in  the  loftiest  or  the  tenderest 
strains;  but  never  let  him  step  his  foot  abroad,  until  he  is  prepamd  to  show  to  the 
world  that  he  is  the  friend  of  his  kind  of  every  country. 
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[The  Rev.  Mr.  Hoby,  of  Birmingham,  one  of  the  Baptist  delegates  from  England, 
to  whom  Mr.  Thompson's  ismaiks  had  reference,  rose  and  expressed  his  desire  to 
be  heard. 

•Hie  President  said  he  would  put  the  question.  Cries  of  "hear  him!  hear  him  P' 
and  of  "no-Hio— adjourn!  were  heard  in  different  parts  of  the  church.  Mr.  Hoby 
still  earnestly  pressing  his  request,  the  President  acquiesced.] 

Mr.  Host  then  observed,  that  he  extremely  regretted  the  course  of  remark  which 
had  been  indulged  in  by  the  Rev.  gentleman  who  had  just  addressed  the  meeting. 
As  for  his  colleague,  Dr.  Cox,  he  would,  no  doubt  be  perfectly  able  to  reply  to  what 
Mr.  H.  had  been  pained  to  hear.  Dr.  Cox  was  the  last  man  to  flinch  from  what  his 
duty  and  his  principles  demanded  at  his  hands ;  but  that  which  might  be  duty  in  one 
country  and  under  one  set  of  circumstances,  might  not  be  so  in  another  country 
and  under  circumstances  very  different  The  feelings  which  were  entertained  by 
this  Society  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  were  those  in  which  both  himself  and  hii 
colleague  fully  shared :  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  actuated  by  a  strong  solici- 
tude, and  an  earnest  desire  before  God,  that  they  might  not  compromise  the  Htsr- 
ests  of  other  objects,  in  reference  to  which  thejr  had  been  specially  deputed.  He 
trusted  that  they  were  both  acting  in  the  fear  of  God:  and  only  influenced  by  a 
desire  to  aid  his  cause.  For  himself  he  had  not^een  invited  to  take  any  part  in  the 
exercises  of  the  present  meeting ;  nor  should  hfcave  uttered  one  word,  but  for  the 
sake  of  imploring  his  esteemed  friend  not  to  throw  out  remarks  which  could  only 
be  calculated  to  injure  his  colleage,  Dr.  Cox,  in-those  coming  exercises  of  the  weak* 
in  which  he  expected  to  take  a  part  The  reasons  of  his  absence  would  be  given  in 
the  public  papers. 

Mr.  Thompson  said, "  then  let  the  matter  rest"  Expressions  of  much  dissans. 
faction  were  now  heard  in  various  parts  of  the  house.  "  We  want  to  bear  no  fo- 
reigners lecture  us— he  has  uttered  nothing  but  one  tissue  of  falsehoods  respecting 
the  south."  Mr.  T.  exclaimed  that  he  had  said  nothing  but  what  it  was  his  duty 
to  say.  He  blushed  to  think  he  was  an  Englishman.  What  he  had  spoken  be 
had  spoken ;  and  should  retract  nothing.  He  had  remonstrated  the  day  before 
with  Dr.  Cox,  and  had  reminded  him  of  what  would  be  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  his  friends  in  England  from  him.  He  was  ready  and  willing  to  settle  the  whole 
matter  between  himself  and  Dr.  Cox,  in  London,  in  Birmingham,  or  at  Hackney. 
The  country  would  judge  between  them.  But  he  still  said  that  England  had  been 
degraded  that  day. 

[Hissing  and  plaudits.] 

The  President  remonstrated :  but  Mr.  Thompson  said  be  was  a  friead  of  freedsv 
eussion,  and  a  free  expression  of  sentiment :  and  ne  would  wish  to  meet  those  who 
objected,  were  there  time  for  it,  in  a  further  discussion.  He  hoped  he  should  obtain 
credit  for  one  thing  at  least :  it  was  that  he  loved  the  slave.  He  had  appeared  as 
the  advocate  of  mothers,  of  brothers,  of  sisters,  deprived  of  Sabbaths,  denied  the 
Bible,  shut  out  from  gospel  privileges,  stripped  of  every  thing  that  made  life  dear  or 
death  happy :  and  he  was  ready  to  answer  at  the  final  audit  for  what  he  had  said 
and  done.  Yet  he  was  conscious  he  had  fallen  short  of  entering  rally  into  the 
spirit  of  the  text  which  commanded  him  to  remember  those  that  were  in  bonds  as 
bound  with  them."    He  trusted  God  would  approve  his  course.    God  saw  and 
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knew  that  he  was  grieved,  that  he  was  pained  at  heart  to  think  that  his  countryman 
who  ought  to  have  been  with  him,  and  even  more  forward  than  himself;  had  forsa- 
ken him.    No  excuse  that  might  now  be  given  would  be  of  much  consequence.    It 
was  too  late. 

[For  the  foregoing  report*  of  the  speeches  at  the  anniversary,  the  society  is  in- 
debted to  the  N.  Y.  Observer,  and  the  TV.  Y.  Evangelist.] 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  A- 
MERICAN  ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY,  HELD  AT  CLINTON  HALL, 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW-YORK,  TUESDAY,  MAY  12th,  1835. 

At  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  President,  Arthur  Tap- 
pan,  took  the  chair,  prayer  was  offered,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  were  chosen  assistant  secreta- 
ries, viz :  Elizur  Wright,  Jr.,  Rev.  George  Storrs 
and  Henry  B.  Stanton. 

The  following  gentlemen  then  enrolled  their 
names  as  delegates  from  auxiliary  societies. 

ROLL   OF  DELEGATES. 

MAINE. 

State  Society— Jo&&ph  P.  Feasenden,  Stephen  Thurston,  Carlton  Hurd,  George 
B.  Adams,  Ebenezer  Dole,  Robert  Gardner,  George  Shepherd,  John  Winslow. 
Brunswick.— George  E.  Adams. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

State  Society.— George  Storrs,  Daniel  Hoyt* 

VERMONT. 
Stat*  Society.— Orson  S.  Murray,  Joaiah  F.  Goodhue,  Rowland  T.  Robinson. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

State  Society.— Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  E.  M.  P.  Wells,  Sewall  Harding.  S.  E. 
Sewall,  Robert  B.  Hall,  Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.  D.,  Samuel  J.  May,  S.  G. 
Shipley,  Baron  Stow. 

Boston  Young  Men's.— David  H.  Ela,  Nathaniel  Southard,  John  Putnam,  J. 
V.  Himes,  Wm.  S.  Porter,  Increase  Gilbert,  L.  Southard,  D.  Putnam. 

Salem  and  vicinity.— George  B.  Cheever. 

New  Bedford,— John  O.  Choulea. 

Amherst  CoUege.—EAwwsdC.  Prischett,  H.  G.  PewBeton. 

HWcfen.— Charles  White. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 
Providence.— John    Blain,    Henry  E.  Benson,  Samuel  L.  Gould,  Hsirj 
Cuflhing. 
Pawtucktt—R&y  Potter,  Wm.  P.  Henry,  Edward  Mason. 
Female  Juvenile  Prov.— John  Prentice. 

*    CONNECTICUT, 
Windham  County.— Thomas  Huntington,  Herbert  Williams. 
New  Haven.— Ephraim  Lyman,  Ebenezer  N.  Thompson. 

NEW-YORK. 

Rochester.— John  F.  Bush,  O.  N.  Bush,  Wm.  C.  Bloss. 

Oneida  County.— Charles  Stuart,  Beriah  Green,  Aaron  Jodson,  E. 
Fairchild,  Amos  Savage. 

Farmington.—Wm.lL  Smith. 

New- York  City.—Wm.  Johnson,  Ch.  W.  Denison,  J.  W.  Higgins,  James 
Dunn,  Theodore  S.  Wright,  Christopher  Rush,  S.  W.  Benedict,  D.  Dunbar,  Wm. 
H.  Blackford,  John  Harrold. 

N.  Y.  City  Young  Meris.— L.  Clarke,  Henry  T.  Brayton,  George  R.  Barker, 
J.  F.  Robinson. 

Whitestown.—Yf.  M.  Beebe,  George  Peacock.    [ 

Troy.— John  J.  Miter.  C.  Lockwood,  Wm.  Yates,  N.  S.  S.  Beman, 
Gurdon  Grant,  Henry  Z.  Hayner,  Wm.  H.  Hadley,  Walter  S.  Seymour. 

CatskUL— Robert  Jackson,  W.  H.  Smith. 

Perry.— Samuel  F.  Phoenix.  ' 

Utica.— Oliver  Wetmore,  Spencer  Kellogg,  Francis  Wright 

Albany  City.— Timothy  Fassett,  Lambert  Norton,  Calvin  Phileo,  Edward 
N.  Kirk,  George  B.  Ide. 

Cazenovia. — James  Nickerson. 

New  Hartford. — Abiram  Mills. 

Poughkeepeie.— Samuel  Thompson,  Ira  Armstrong. 

Wceleyan  A.  S.  Society  of  New-  York  City. — George  Stores,  Adrastns  Doe- 
little,  N.  Dunn,  T.  Pitts,  M.  Floyd,  sen.,  H.  R.  Piercy. 

Executive  Committee  of  A:  A.  S.  Society.— A.  Tappan,  John  R«wfcint  Lewis 
Tappan,  Wm.  Goodell,  A.  L.  Cox,  Joshua  Leavitt,  E.  Wright,  Jr.,  Theodore  S. 
Wright,  Samuel  E  Cornish. 

NEW  JERSEY, 
/fotmlon.— Ebenezer  Drury,  Wm.  H.  Grimes. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia  City  Society.-JL  P.  Atlee,  Thomas  Shipley,  Henry  Grew, 
Joshua  Coffin,  James  M.  McCwSBsicU,  Arnold  Buflum. 
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Philadelphia  Young  Men's  Society.— Vim.  Dorsey,  Wm.  H.  Scott,  John 
Forsythe. 

OHIO. 

State  Society. — Henry  B.  Stanton,  Horace  Bushnell,  Huntington  Lyman, 
Thomas  Pennock,  H.  C.  Howells,  Dyer  Burgess.  v 

KENTUCKY. 
State  Society.— J ames  G.  Birney. 

The  following  gentlemen  took  seats  as  members,  not  represent- 
ing  any  societies. 

NEW-YORK. 
Richard  P.  G.  Wright,  Samuel  S.  Wells,  James  S.  Gibbons. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Wm.  Hopkins,  R.  S.  Crampton. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
Abraham  L.  Pennock. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  appointment 
of  officers,  when  the  following  gentlemen  were 
chosen : 


ARTHUR  TAPPAN,  op  New-York. 

VICE  PBBSIDBIfTS, 

GEN.  SAMUEL  FESSENDEN,  of  Maine. 
REV.  GEORGE  STORKS,  New  Hampshire. 
ROWLAND  T.  ROBINSON,  Vermont 
REV.  BARON  STOW,  Massachusetts. 
REV.  JOHN  BLAIN,  Rhode  Island. 
ELI  IVES,  M.  D.  Connecticut 
REV.  BERIAH  GREEN,  New- York. 
REV.  DR.  WEEKS,  New  Jersey. 
ABRAHAM  L.  PENNOCK,  Pennsytaua. 
WILLIAM  GIBBONS,  M.  D.,  Delawam 
JOHN  NEEDLES,  Maryland 
JOSEPH  JANttEY,  District  of  Columbia. 
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REV.  SAMUEL  CROTHERS,  Otto. 
JAMES  O.  BIRNEY,  Esq.,  Kentucky. 
NATHANIEL  FIELD,  Indiana. 

HON.  WILLIAM  JAY,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence- 

ELIZUR  WRIGHT,  Jr.,  Secretary  for  Domestic  Correspondence, 

ABRAHAM  L.  COX,  M.  D.,  Recording  Secretary. 


MANAGERS. 


MAINE. 


William  Smith, 
Swan  L.  Pomeroy, 
David  Thurston, 
Calvin  Newton, 
George  Shepherd, 
Richard  H.  Vose, 
Nathan  Winslow. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

David  Root, 
Calvin  Cutler, 
Nathaniel  P.  Russell, 
George  W.  Ward  , 
James  Wilson, 
Amos  Cambell. 

VERMONT. 

Asa  Aldis, 
James  Ballard, 
J.  P.  Miller, 
James  Miluoan, 
Oliver  J.  Eells, 
Agubtine  Clark, 
Eusha  Bascom, 
Wiluam  Arthur, 
Orson  S.  Murray. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Samuel  J.  May, 
George  B.  Cheever, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Ellis  Gray  Loring, 
David  Lee  Child, 
Samuel  E.  Sewall, 
Isaac  Knapp, 
Moses  Thacher, 
John  G.  Whittier, 
Jacob  Ide, 
John  M.  S.  Perry, 


Philemon  R.  Russell, 
Lb  Roy  Sunderland, 
David  T.  Kimball, 
Charles  Sewall, 
Thomas  Spencer, 
William  B.  Dodge, 
William  Oakes, 
Benjamin  Porter, 
Ingalls  Kittredgb, 
Moses  Pettengill. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Benjamin  J.  Faemswoei*/ 
James  G.  Barbados*, 
Joslah  Cady, 
Henry  Cushjno, 
John  Prentice, 
George  W.  Benson, 
James  Scott, 
Ray  Potter. 

CONNECTICUT. 

J.  E.  P.  Dean, 
E.  N.  Thompson, 
A.  M.  Collins, 
Alpheub  Kingsley. 

-    NEW  YORK. 

Samuel  Phoenix, 
Simeon  S.  Jocelyn, 
William  Green,  juh. 
Israel  Smith, 
John  P.  Cushman,     - 
John  Dickson, 
H.  G.  Ludlow, 
Joshua  Leavitt, 
William  Goodbll, 
Lbwis  Tappan, 
George  Bourne, 
Charles  W.  Dxnisov, 
Samuel  E.  Cornish, 
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Jonathan  MmoLrrotr, 
Thbodobi  S.  Wright, 
Christopher  Rush, 
Peteb  Williams, 
Samuel  N.  Sweet, 
William  Allen, 
W.  W.  Rbid, 
Richard  P.  G.  Wright, 
Phineas  Crandall, 
Thomas  Dowling, 
Charles  Marriott. 

NEW-JERSEY. 

Peteb  Cahouse, 
James  White, 
James  Parkhurst. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

James  Forten,  sen. 
Arnold  Buffum, 
John  W.  Netin, 
Edwin  P.  Atlee, 
Thomas  Shipley, 
Robert  Purvis, 
Joseph  Cassby, 
Isaac  Parrish, 
Joshua  Coffin, 
James  M.  Mc  Crummell, 
Samuel  Williams, 
John  B.  Vashon, 


Bartholomew  Fussell, 
Enoch  Mack, 
Thomas  Wbttson, 
Abraham  D.  Shad, 
Lindlet  Coate*. 

omo. 

Robert  Stewart, 
John  Rankin, 
Aba  Drurt, 
O.  K.  Hawlet, 
Henry  Cowles, 
John  M.  Sterling, 
Woolset  Wells, 
H.  C.  Howblls, 
John  M.  Monteith. 

KENTUCKY. 

James  O.  Birnet, 
Luke  Munsell, 
James  H.  Thome. 

ALABAMA. 

William  T.  Allan. 

MISSOURI. 

Job  F.  Halset, 
Andrew  Benton. 


The  Committee  of  ten  appointed  at  the  informal 
eeting  of  delegates  on  Monday  afternoon,  to 
ait  on  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  of  London,  and  request  him 
address  the  Society  at  its  Anniversary,  this  day 
ported  that  they  had  received  a  note  in  answer, 
'  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

Mat  12, 1835. 
Gentlemen,— "  If  I  decline  ihe  honor  of  appearing  on  your  platform  this  day, 
occasion  of  your  anniversary  meeting,  I  must  be  understood  to  assume  a 
ation  of  neutrality,  not  with  regard  to  those  great  principles  and  objects 
ich  it  is  well  known  Britain  in  general,  and  our  denomination  in  particular, 
re  maintained  and  promoted,  but  with  regard  solely  to  the  political  bearings 
the  question,  with  which,  as  a  stranger,  a  foreigner,  a  visitor,  I  ceuld  not  at- 
ipt  to  intermeddle. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  respectfully, 

P.  A  COX." 
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Rev.  A.  A.  Phelps  from  a  committee  appointed  at  the  informal 
meeting  to  bring  forward  business  for  this  meeting,  reported  the 
following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted  : 

1.  Resolved,  That  this  Society  recommend  that  all  its  auxiliaries,  so  ram 
convenient,  hold  public  meetings  on  the  4th  of  July,  throughout  the  country, 
end  take  collections  in  aid  of  its  funds. 

2.  Resolved,  That  this  Society  earnestly  request  that  ladies,  in  every  section  of 
the  land,  organize  themselves  into  Anti-Slavery  societies,  and  sewing,  or  other 
associations,  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  us  in  the  great  work  of  emu- 
cipation ;  and  that  those  ladies  who  have  already  done  this,  have  the  warmett 
thanks  of  the  members  of  the  parent  institution  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  co- 
operation they  have  rendered. 

3.  Resolved,  That  this  society  rejoices  in  the  formation  and  cooperation  of 
juvenile  Anti-Slavery  societies  and  associations,  and  docs  earnestly  desire  that 
children  in  all  parts  of  the  country  may  be  encouraged  to  form  themselve  into 
societies,  that  children  who  are  free  may  thus  aid  in  emancipating  the  children 
of  this  land  who  are  now  slaves. 

4.  Resolved,  That  this  society  regards  with  approbation  and  gratitude  the  for- 
mation o{  young  men's  Anti-Slavery  societies,  and  earnestly  hopes  that  young 
men  throughout  the  country  will  embody  themselves  in  similar  associations, 
an4  give  to  the  cause  of  emancipation  the  influence  and  vigor  .of  their  youthful 
energies. 

On  motion  of  L.  Tappan, 

Resolved,  That  when  the  Society  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  the  church, 
corner  of  Thompson  and  Houston  streets,  to-morrow  morning,  at  half  past  8 
o'clock. 

On  motion  of  Arnold  BufFum, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  to  consider  and  report 
on  the  expediency  of  endeavoring  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  all  laws  of  the  ge- 
neral government,  and  of  the  non-slaveholding  states,  which  recognise  the 
principle  of  property  in  human  beings. 

Arnold  BufFum,  Joshua  Coffin,  and  James  G.  Birney  were  appointed  that 
committee. 

An  address  from  the  Philadelphia  Ann- Slavery  Society,  was  read,  and  ordered 
on  file. 

A  report  was  also  received  from  the  same  society,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  schools  for  colored  persons  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  ac- 
cepted, and  placed  on  file. 

A  communication  from  Rev.  C.  P.  Grosvenor.  was  read,  and  on  motion  of  R. 
Hall,  was  laid  on  the  table.    The  society  then  adjoined. 

WnnnsDAY  MowfWG,  May  13. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May  in  the 
chair.    Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gardner. 
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Rot.  G.  Bourne,  from  the  committee  appointed  last  year  to  as- 
certain the  number  of  ministers  who  hold  slaves,  presented  a  re* 
port  and  resolutions,  of  which  the  fourth  resolution  following  was 
adopted  by  the  society,  and  the  remainder  of  the  report  recom- 
mitted to  the  same  Committee. 

(4th  Resolution.)  Resolved,  That  the  same  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare 
an  address  upon  the  above  topic,  before  the  adjournment  of  the  society,  that  it 
may  be  printed  with  the  annual  report. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  recommend  to  the  Christians  of  the  United 
States  to  memorialize  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  their  respective  denominations 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  urging  them  to  adopt  measures  for  the  removal  of  this 
crying  enormity  from  the  church  and  the  nation. 

On  motion  of  George  Thompson,  the  communication  of  Rev. 

Cyrus  Pitt  Grosvenor,  and  the  accompanying  resolution  were  re- 
fered  to  a  committee,  to  consider  and  report  thereon.  George 
Thompson,  Rev.  John  Blain  and  Rev.  Beriah  Green,  were  ap- 
pointed the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison, 

Resolved,  That  the  laws  and  penolties  of  the  slaveholding  states,  which  forbid 
our  free  colored  citizens  traveling  through  their  borders  or  settling  on  their  soil, 
tinder  the  pains  and  penalties  of  fine  or  imprisonment,  are  anti-republican, 
cruel  and  unconstitutional,  and  a  bold  infringement  upon  state  rights,  demand- 
ing strong  expostulation  and  indignant  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  the  free  states. 

Mr.  Birney,  of  Kentucky,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Society,  made  an  interesting 
statement  of  facts  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  cause  in  that  state.  See  Ap- 
pendix A. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  at  half  past  8  o'clock,  at 
the  same  place. 

Thuisday  Moraine,  May  14. 

Rev.  Beriah  Green  in  the  chair.     Prayer  hy  Rev.  Mr.  Potter. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  passed,  offered  hy 
E.  Wright,  Jr. 

Whereas  the  American  Bible  Society  regards  itself  as  unable 

directly  to  offer  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  our  enslaved  brethren 

therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  entreat  that  Society  to  request  its  auxiliaries  to 
see  to  it,  that  every  colored  family  in  the  United  States  be  furnished  with  a  copy 
of  the  Bible,  and  renewedly  extend  to  that  institution  the  offer  of  five  thousand 
dollars  towards  the  effort,  on  the  condition  proposed  the  last  year,  and  that  a 
committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  communicate  this  proposal  to  the  Managers 
of  that  institution  at  their  present 
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The  following  person!  were  appointed  by  the  chair  to  coma*. 
tute  that  committee :  Lewis  Tappan,  Rev.  S.  J.  May,  Ebeneter 
Dole,  Thomas  Wright,  Rev:  Duncan  Dunbar,  James  6.  Biroey, 
and  John  Rankin. 

This  resolution  called  forth  an  animated  discussion,  but  was  at 
length  passed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

Mr.  Birney  strongly  advocated  the  measure  as  calculated  to  do  gTeat  good, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  where  no  legal 
restrictions  exist  against  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures.  If  the  work  cook 
be  done  in  those  states,  other  states  would  follow  the  example.  And  wht 
should  do  this  work,  or  attempt  it,  but  the.  American  Bible  Society  1  The  as- 
sumption of  it  by  a  different  society  might  justly  be  called  an  attack  upon  the 
Bible  Society,  but  the  offer  to  bear  a  part  of  the  expenses,  surely  could  not  at 
so  regarded. 

On  motion  of  Lewis  Tappan. 

Resolved,  That  an  effort  be  made  to  raise  $30,000  for  the  use  of  the  Society 
the  present  year,  and  that  the  abolitionists  present  pledge  themselves  to  rate 
such  sums  as  they  may  respectively  subscribe. 

This  resolution  was  accompanied  by  the  mover  with  a  my 
lucid  and  practical  plan  for  a  much  larger  issue  of  Anti -Slavery 
publications.  A  subscription  was  at  once  commenced  and  ad- 
vanced to  $14,500. 

On  motion  of  Wm.  L.  Garrison, 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  urge  upon  our  abolition  brethren,  throughost 
the  union,  the  duty  of  giving  a  preference  to  the  productions  of  free  over  daw. 
labor. 

Rev.  George  Bourne,  from  the  committee  on  slaveholding  min- 
isters, presented  a  report  and  an  address,  which  were  adopted 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  [Adjourned  till  half  past  three  o'clock,  P.M. 

In  the  afternoon  Arnold  Buffum  was  called  to  the  chair.  Prayer 
by  Rev.  Charles  Stuart. 

On  motion  of  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison, 

Resolved.  That  we  deem  the  principles  and  measures  of  tho  American  Colo- 
nization Society  to  be  unchristian,  prescriptive  and  dangerous,  that  the  sum 
high  and  solemn  considerations  which  led  us  to  repudiate  that  Society  from  uw 
beginning,  still  remain  in  our  hearts  not  only  without  abatement,  but  with  saf- 
mented  power— and  that  its  complete  extinction  is  essential  to  the  final  triune* 
of  our  holy  cause. 
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Resolved,  That  the  letter  from  the  Board  of  Baptist  ministers  in  and  near 
London,  to  their  brethren  in  the  United  States  is  worthy  of  them,  and  deserves 
the  grateful  acknowledgements  of  this  Soeiety. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  S.  J.  May, 

Resolved,  That  the  continuance  of  American  slavery  presents  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  evangelization  of  Africa,  and  exerts  a  paralyzing  influence  on  all 
our  Christian  enterprises. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Cox, 

Resolved,  That  we  most  highly  estimate  the  services  of  our  beloved  and  de- 
voted brother  George  Thompson,  and  that  we  regard  with  increased  satisfaction 
the  influence  of  his  labors  among  us,  as  most  auspicious  and  effective  in  the 
great  cause  of  human  liberty. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Southard, 

Resolved,  That  realizing  our  dependence  on  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God 
for  the  success  of  our  cause,  we  consider  it  the  indispensable  duty  of  abolition- 
ists to  sustain,  and  conscientiously  to  attend  the  MONTHLY  CONCERT  of 
prayer  for  the  slaves,  on  the  last  Monday  evening  of  the  month. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Easton, 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  respectfully  urges  spon  the  delegates  and  the 
committees  of  its  auxiliaries,  throughout  the  country,  the  special  importance  of 
collecting  information,  respecting  the  character  and  the  condition  of  the  free 
colored  population,  and  that  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work  they  avail  them- 
selves to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  of  the  counsel  and  cooperation  of  their  in- 
telligent colored  friends. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  S.  J.  May, 

Resolved,  That  the  sentiment  prevailing  to  a  considerable  extent  that  the  giving 
of  oral  instruction  to  the  slaves,  refutes  the  charge  that  the  light  of  the  Gospel  is 
withheld  from  millions  in  our  land,  is  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Christianity. 

The  nominating  committee  reported  the  names  of  the  following 
gentlemen  as  delegates  to  the  New-England  Anti-Slavery  Con. 
vention.  James  G.  Birney,  Amos  A.  Phelps,  Theodore  S. 
Wright,  Henry  B.  Stanton,  George  Storrs ;  Also,  the  follow, 
ing  to  the  Convention  of  free  people  of  color  to  he  held  at  Phila- 
delphia. George  Thompson,  Edwin  P.  Atlee,  J.  W.  Higgins, 
S.  S.  Jocelyn  and  Jonathan  Parkhurst.  These  appointments 
were  confirmed. 

On  motion  of  Thomas  Shipley, 

Resolved,  That  we  would  encourage  all  persons  opposed  to  slavery  residing  in 
slave  states,  to  weigh  well  the  disadvantage  which  the  cause  will  suffer  by  their 
removal  into  the  free  states;  and  that  they  consider  with  the  attention  the  subject 
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demands,  whether  they  will  be  guiltless  in  the  sight  of  God,  if  they  omit 
their  efforts  for  the  emancipation  of  their  colored  brethren. 

On  motion  of  Arnold  Buffum, 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  prepare  a  memorial 
to  Congress  to  be  signed  by  the  friends  of  universal  freedom  throughout  the  coun- 
try, praying  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
in  the  territorial  governments  of  the  United  States ;  that  they  cause  a  sufficient 
number  to  be  printed  and  circulated  for  signatures,  and  that  one  petition  from  each 
state,' with  all  the  signatures  obtained  among  its  citizens  be  forwarded  to  a  member 
of  Congress  to  be  presented  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session. 

Resolved,  That  every  abolitionist  in  the  United  States  be  particularly  requested 
to  devote  the  4th  of  July  and  the  1st  of  August,  ensuing  to  obtain  signatures  to  the 
aforesaid  petitions. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Society  and  of  each  of  the 
auxiliary  societies  be  requested  to  forward  similar  memorials  to  Congress  as  die 
petitions  of  their  societies  respectively. 

On  motion  of  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison, 

Resolved,  That  we  duly  appreciate  those  bright  examples  of  peace,  temperance, 
justice  and  humanity,  which  have  been  so  long  given  to  the  world  by  the  Society 
of  Friends,  yet  we  lament  in  view  of  the  visible  abatement  of  their  ancient  seal, 
boldness  and  activity  in  this  country,  in  the  cause  of  abolition ;  that  we  earnestly 
desire  their  efficient  cooperation  with  us  in  bringing  American  slavery  to  a  speedy 
end,  and  that  we  consider  them  particularly  bound  by  their  principles  and  profes- 
sions, to  join  in  our  great  enterprise  of  mercy. 

On  motion  of  Charles  W.  Dennison, 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  highly  approve  the  organization  on  the  plan  recent- 
ly adopted  in  Boston,  of  conferences  of  church  members,  of  different  denomina- 
tions, for  discussion  and  prayer  on  the  subject  of  immediate  emancipation. 

Lewis  Tappan  and  Arnold  Buffum  were  appointed  a  committee 

to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts. 

Adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  morning  at  8  o'clock. 

Thursday  Morkiko,  May  15,  1835. 
Rev.   Beriah  Green  in  the  chair,  grayer  by  Rev.  Charles 
Stuart.  '? 

On  motion  of  C.  Stuart,  f 

Resolved,  That  the  friends  and  auxiliaries  of  the  Society,  be  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  day  appointed  in  June  (25th)  for  &stmg 
and  prayer  in  behalf  of  the  Anti-Slavery  cause. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Garrison, 

Resolved,  That  the  movements  which  have  recently  been  made  in  France, 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  French  colonies,  excite  in  our  minds  the  live- 
liest interest,  and  lead  us  to  hope  that  our  brethren  in  that  country  will  speedily 
triumph  in  their  noble  object,  and  that  we  most  sincerely  and  joyfully  extend  to 
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them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  in  effecting  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  throughout  the  world. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence  be  directed  to  for- 
ward a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  in  Paris. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May, 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  cordially  recommend  to  all  its  auxiliaries,  theobser- 
vanceof  the  1st  of  August  annually,  as  a  dayofthanksgivingtoGod,for  that  signal 
event  in  his  Providence,  so  auspicious  to  the  cause  of  our  oppressed  countrymen, 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  West  India  Islands. 

On  motion  of  Charles  Stuart, 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  thank  God  for  the  peaceful  and  manly  conduct, 
which  through  his  grace,  our  dear  colored  brethren  have  been  enabled  to  main- 
tain during  the  past  year,  in  the  face  of  the  most  irritating  provocations,  and  in 
some  cases,  of  the  most  lawless  outrages— that  we  look  to  God  still  to  guide  and 
guard  them,  and  thus  to  render  them  increasingly  instrumental  in  the  deliverance 
of  our  oppressed  citizens  from  bondage. 

The  committee  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  reported  that 
they  had  attended  to  that  duty,  examined  his  vouchers,  and  found 
a  balance  due  him  on  the  9th  of  May,  1835,  of  ninety-seven  dol- 
lars, and  twenty-seven  cents. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  S.  J.  May, 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  printed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Ohio, 
the  Society  adjourned. 

Attest, 

ABRAHAM  L.  COX, 

Recording  Secretary. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  An- 
ti-Slavery Society,  in  presenting  their  Second  An- 
nual Report,  would  call  upon  the  friends  of  im- 
mediate emancipation  to  "  thank  God  and  take 
courage." 

During  the  year  now  closed,  State  Societies,  aux- 
iliary to  this,  have  been  formed  in  Maine,  New- 
Hampshire,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio.  The  number  of 
minor  societies,  either  auxiliary  or  on  kindred  prin- 
ciples, has  increased  from  60  to  about  200. 

Soon  after  the  last  Anniversary,  the  Anti-Slavery 
cause  received  efficient  aid  from  the  accession  of 
Mr.  Birney,  of  Kentucky.  The  fact  of  his  being  a 
Southern  man,  a  distinguished  agent  of  the  Coloni- 
sation Society,  and  of  his  proving  his  sincerity  by 
emancipating  his  own  slaves,  gave  great  weight  to 
his  Letters,  which  of  themselves  were  unanswera- 
ble arguments  for  the  futility  of  Colonization,  and 
the  truth  and  efficiency  of  the  doctrine  of  immedi- 
ate emancipation.  If  he  has  not  brought  all  good 
men  openly  to  renounce  colonization,  he  has  at 
least  placed  the  scheme  in  such  a  light  that  com- 
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paratively  few  such  choose  to  defend  it,  and  fewer 
still  to  give  it  practical  support. 

Wherever  a  corrupt  and  wicked  public  senti- 
ment is  to  be  changed,  opposition  must  be  expected 
to  every  measure  of  efficient  reform.  Such  a  change 
without  opposition  would  be  a  miracle.  Though 
none  can  feel  more  deeply  the  disgrace  brought  upon 
our  country  by  the  riots  of  last  July,  we  can  recur 
to  those  scenes  with  satisfaction,  as  furnishing  the 
most  conclusive  proof  that  the  remedy  proposed  by 
this  Society  penetrates  to  the  seat  of  the  disease. 
Such  riots  could  not  have  occurred  if  public  senti- 
ment in  relation  to  slavery  had  been  right,  nor  if 
our  principles  had  been  capable  of  refutation  by 
argument,  nor  if  our  measures  had  been  inefficient 
What  had  abolitionists  done  to  provoke  these  riots? 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  first  mob  assembled 
in  October,  1833,  before  the  establishment  of  this 
or  any  society,  in  this  city,  to  suppress  a  meeting 
called  simply  for  "  the  friends  of  Immediate  Eman- 
cipation" This  shows  in  what  estimation  present, 
practical  slavery  is  held.  The  American  Anti-Sla- 
very Society,  at  its  formation,  published  a  full  and 
explicit  declaration  of  sentiments  and  measures, 
by  which  its  members  were  pledged  to  seek  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  only  by  moral,  peaceful  and 
constitutional  means.  They  therein  avowed  their 
determination  not  to  act  in  conformity  to  those  cus- 
toms which  punish,  by  disfranchisement  or  expatri- 
ation, a  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens  for  the  com- 
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plexion  that  God  has  given  them.  In  accordance 
with  this  determination  they  acted;  and  all  they 
said  and  did  was  open  and  public.  This  was  the 
whole  of  their  offence.  But  mark  the  virulence  of 
prejudice.  Revenge  was  threatened.  The  daily 
presses,  with  few  exceptions,  opened  their  columns 
only  to  calumniate  the  abolitionists.  They  accused 
them  incessantly  of  advocating  intermarriages  of 
whites  and  blacks,  and  of  plotting  the  destruction 
of  their  country ;  and;  by  such  means,  raised  a  se- 
ries of  the  most  frenzied  and  ungovernable  mobs 
that  ever  disgraced  this,  or  perhaps  any  other  civili- 
zed city.  The  calumnies  which  called  forth  the 
riots  were  too  gross  to  be  believed  by  all,  or  to  be 
long  believed  by  the  most  prejudiced.  Still,  it  is  said 
on  every  hand,  the  public  feeling  was  outraged.  So 
then  there  is  a  public  feeling  which  cannot  bear  to 
have  the  colored  people  treated  fairly  and  according 
to  their  merits,  as  men  and  as  fellow  citizens  with 
ourselves.  Here  is  the  reason  why  slavery  stands 
firm  in  Republican  America.  Till  this  public  feel- 
ing is  rectified,  it  always  will.  The  appeal "  Am  I 
not  a  MAN  and  a  brother  1".  is  answered  with  a 
proud  and  contemptuous  NO.  2,250,000  Slaves, 
by  a  public  sentiment  which  holds  them  to  be  an 
inferior  race,  are  consigned  to  the  miserable  alter- 
native of  bondage  or  exile ;  or  rather,  to  bondage 
with  the  false  hope  of  exile,  for  the  avarice  which 
brought  them  across  the  ocean  will  never  suffer 
them  to  be  carried  back. 
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There  has  been  throughout  the  year,  as  hereto- 
fore, a  mighty  effort  to  silence  remonstrance  and 
suppress  discussion.  This  has  no  where  been  more 
remarkable  than  at  Lane  Seminary.  In  that  insti- 
tution a  thorough  investigation  and  discussion  of 
the  subject  had  done  its  work.  The  students  had 
generally  taken  the  side  of  immediate  emancipa- 
tion. A  lively  and  active  sympathy  for  the  colored 
people  was  brought  into  exercise.  A  delightful 
harmony  reigned  within  the  Seminary.  But  this 
change  had  cut  to  the  quick  the  festering  prejudi- 
ces of  the  white  people,  both  at  the  north  and  the 
south ;  and  the  guardians  of  the  institution  sup- 
posed a  storm  was  gathering  over  it.  What  could 
be  done  ?  There  was  no  hope  of  reasoning  the 
young  men  back  to  the  slavish  slumbers  from  which 
they  had  aroused.  It  was  the  application  of  reason 
to  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  had  done  the  mis- 
chief. But,  what  could  not  be  done  by  argument, 
it  was  hoped  might  be  done  by  authority.  The 
originators  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  were  or- 
dered to  perform  its  funeral  rites,  and  as  a  peace- 
offering,  its  puny  rival  was  thrown  into  the  same 
grave.  The  mass  of  the  students,  who  had  re- 
sorted to  that  institution  to  cultivate  their  powers 
of  thought,  finding  one  large  field  of  inquiry  thus 
unceremoniously  closed  upon  them  by  those  who 
should  have  been  the  first  to  lead  them  into  it,  pur- 
sued a  course  alike  honorable  to  themselves  and 
worthy  of  the  noble  cause  they  had   espoused. 
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When  posterity  shall  compare  the  "  Statements," 
published  by  the  Faculty  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
the  Students  on  the  other,  they  will  probably  won- 
der at  the  maturity  of  the  so  called  "  boys."* 

The  reasons  assigned  by  the  Faculty  for  this  ar- 
bitrary proceeding,  are  worthy  of  serious  consider- 
ation. They  did  not  allege  that  the  principles  adopt- 
ed by  the  Students  were  false,  nor  that  they  had 
no  right  to  discuss  the  subject,  nor  that  they  had  ex- 
ercised their  right  of  discussion  to  the  injury  of  their 
other  studies.  The  substance  of  the  charge  was, 
that  they  had  applied  their  principles  in  an  injudi- 
cious manner ; — that  is  to  say,  they  had  associated 
with  colored  people,  just  as  missionaries  may  and 
must  do  in  foreign  countries,  but  as  it  is  not  custom- 


•  Ms.  Wild,  in  a  letter  to  Jambs  Hall,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Western 
Monthly  Magazine,  thus  replies  to  the  atrocious  charge,  that  the  Stu- 
dents of  Lane  Seminary  were  "  boys." 

"That  the  public  may  know  something  more  of  these  *  minors  at  school/  who 
are  rebuked  for  examining  the  subject  of  slavery,  'until  they  have  acquired  the 
privileges  of  acting  as  men,  and  voting  as  freemen, '  I  will  give  a  few  statistics  of 
the  theological  students,  whose  infantile  prattlings  have  so  ruffled  the  equanimity 
of  the  reviewer.  TTUrty  of  the  theological  class  are  over  twenty-six  years  old, 
fourteen  are  over  twenty-eight,  and  nine  are  between  thirty  and  thirty-five.  Two 
of  the  class  were  members  of  colleges  seventeen  years  ago ;  two  others  gradua- 
ted eight  years  since;  six  others,  three  years  since;  and  the  remainder  have 
either  graduated,  more  recently,  or  have  gone  through  a  course  of  study  sub- 
stantially equal  to  a  college  course.  One  of  the  class  was  a  practicing  physi- 
cian for  ten  years;  twelve  others  have  been  public  agents  for  state  and  national 
benevolent  institutions,  employed  in  public  lecturing  in  various  parts  of  the 
Union.  Six  of  the  class  are  married  men ;  three  of  them  have  been  so  for  near- 
ly ten  years.  For  more  specific  information,  relative  to  these  striplings,  permit 
me,  sir,  to  re/er  you  to  Ely  Taylor,  Esq.,  joint  proprietor  with  yourself  in  the 
Western  Monthly  Magazine;  and  the  enterprising  publisher  of  the  Cincinnati 
Journal.    Some  .years  since,  Mr.  Taylor  was  the  classmate  of  twenty  of  the 
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ary  here ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  colored  visi- 
ters had  dared  to  approach  the  sacred  edifices  of 
the  Seminary!  We  give  prominence  to  this  as- 
tounding fact,  because  upon  it  depend  very  impor- 
tant conclusions.  Let  it  be  distinctly  borne  in 
mind,  then,  that  the  Faculty  condemned  nothing 
in  the  Students  but  their  intercourse  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  colored  people ;  yet  they  do  not 
forbid  such  intercourse,  but  do  forbid  all  organised 
effort  to  promulgate  the  opinions  which  are  suppo- 
sed to  lead  to  it.    And  let  it  be  farther  observed, 

that  they  do  not  condemn  this  intercourse  as  mo- 
rally wrong,  but  as  jeoparding  the  interests  of  the 

Seminary.  Hence  we  are  to  infer,  that  the  truth 
does  lead  to  a  change  of  conduct  towards  our  co- 
lored brethren — such  a  change  as  public  sentiment 


members  of  the  present  theological  class,  and  the  younger  brother  of  not  a 
of  them.  So  much  for  the  babyhood  of  the  theological  students.  In  the  literary 
department,  eighteen  of  the  students  are  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  years 
of  age;  twenty-eight  are  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five,  and  ten  are  be* 
twecn  nineteen  and  twenty-one.  There  is  but  one  regular  member  of  the  insti- 
tution under  nineteen  years  old. 

I  will  state  a  few  facts,  to  show  that  those  who  took  part  in  the  recent  dis- 
cussion were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  slavery  in  all  its  forms. 

The  discussion  occupied  eighteen  evenings.  There  were  eighteen  speakers; 
eight  of  them  were  bom,  and  had  always  lived  in  slave  states.  The  average 
age  of  the  eight  speakers  was  twenty-four  years.  The  remaining  ten  speakers 
had  resided  more  or  less  in  slave  states :  six  of  them  from  one  to  six  years. 
The  average  age  of  these  speakers  was  twenty-seven  years.  The  fightefw 
speakers  gave,  in  their  addresses,  the  results  of  residence  and  personal  observa- 
tion, for  years,  in  each  of  the  following  slave  states.  Virginia,  twenty-nine 
years;  South  Carolina,  twenty- throe;  Alabama,  twenty-four ;  Tennessee,  twen- 
ty-two; Missouri,  twenty-three;  Kentucky,  sixty-four.  Besides  these,  they 
gave  the  result  of  observation  during  residences  of  from  six  months  to  five  years 
in  Louisiana,  Arkansas  Territory,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  Mississippi. 
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is  not  yet  ready  to  tolerate.  The  young  men  of  the 
Seminary  were  not  guilty  of  doing  wrong — but  of 
doing  right  too  soon. 

In  regard  to  the  admission  of  colored  students 
to  our  seminaries  of  learning,  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  year.  To  several  good  and  flourish- 
ing institutions  they  are  expressly  invited. 

During  this  year  we  have  seen  the  working  of 
the  act  which  emancipated  800,000  British  Slaves. 
The  enemies  of  immediatism  have  watched  for  a 
failure.  They  have  magnified  every  trifling  disor- 
der, imputing  it  to  the  freedom  of  the  Slave,  instead 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  master ;  but  in  vain.  The 
results  have  fully  verified  the  predictions  of  the  Im- 
mediatists.  Where  emancipation  was  immediate 
and  unconditional,  as  in  Antigua  and  Bermuda, 
there  has  been  no  disorder.  *  A  safe  and  profitable 
system  of  free  labor  has  taken  the  place  of  slavery, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Where  a  forced 
apprenticeship  has  been  substituted  for  labor — 
merely  an  approach  towards  justice — less  can  be 
said  of  the  industry  and  good  order  of  the  people. 
Yet  things  are  better  than  before,  and  far  better 
than  the  masters  had  any  right  to  expect.  Silent 
as  the  newspaper  press  has  been  to  this  most  im- 
portant experiment,  it  is  greatly  influencing  our 
own  country. 

The  West  India  experiment  has  already  shown 
more  than  that  the  slaves  are  fit  for  freedom :  it 
has  shown  that  slavery  was  the  only  cause  that 
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shut  out  the  light  from  them.  Bible,  Tract  and 
Missionary  Societies  have  at  once  found  ample 
room  for  their  benevolent  labors.  Whole  cargoes 
of  Bibles  and  Tracts  have  been  sent  to  the  Islands, 
and  the  Missionaries  have  been  received  along  with 
these  precious  presents,  with  the  highest  joy.  A 
desire  to  learn  has  been  manifested  on  the  part  of 
the  newly  emancipated,  such  as  was  never  known 
before.  How  long  shall  slavery  withold  the  Bible, 
and  its  blessings  from  2,250,000  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen 1 

The  cause  of  Colonization  has  evidently  lost 
ground  in  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  better 
portion  of  the  community.  This  is:  indicated  by 
the  shrinking  from  discussion,  the  diminution  of 
its  Fourth  of  July  and  other  collections ;  and  by 
the  fact  that  many  in  New-England  who  have 
been  heretofore  strenuous  for  Colonization,  and 
who  yet  stand  aloof  from  us,  unwilling  to  remain 
totally  idle,  have  been  endeavoring  to  strike  out  a 
middle  course  of  action. 

During  its  last  session,  the  attention  of  Congress 
was  called  to  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  With  a  zeal  and  boldness 
which  do  him  great  credit,  the  Hon.  John  Dick- 
son of  New- York,  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Slaves 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  attempt 
which  he  made  to  have  the  petitions  referred  to  a 
select  committee  was  defeated  by  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  this 
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victory  of  injustice  was  achieved  by  the  aid  of 
Northern  votes — showing  the  necessity  of  reform- 
ing public  sentiment  at  the  North,  as  well  as  at  the 
South.  But  notwithstanding  this  failure,  the  friends 
of  the  cause  have  reason  to  be  encouraged  in  the 
brightening  hope,  that  Congress  will  soon  discuss 
and  act  on  Slavery  in  the  territories  under  its  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  many  occasions  of 
the  deepest  interest,  on  which  an  impulse  has  been 
given  to  the  cause  of  human  rights  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. Soon  after  the  last  Anniversary,  the  New- 
England  Convention  was  held  at  Boston.  Its  ses- 
sions were  numerously  attended,  and  of  the  most 
cheering  character.  By  its  labors,  a  number  of 
masterly  documents  were  produced,  which  have 
greatly  enlightened  and  changed  the  public  mind. 

The  Convention  at  Augusta,  the  capital  of  Maine, 
on  the  15th  of  October,  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  a  State  Auxiliary,  and  the  kindling  up  of  an  ac- 
tive sympathy  for  the  oppressed.  The  character  of 
the  men  engaged  in  this  Auxiliary,  and  the  excel- 
lent spirit  with  which  they  commenced  their  labors, 
give  the  most  cheering  hopes  of  their  success. 

A  State  Auxiliary  was  organized  by  a  Conven- 
tion at  Concord,  in  New-Hampshire,  on  the  12th  of 
November.  The  self-denying  and  abundant  labors 
of  our  brethren  in  that  state  are  worthy  of  all 
praise.  The  Committee  would  not  forget  to  men- 
tion the  noble  example  of  the  Ladies  of  Concord, 
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who,  nothing  daunted  by  the  clamors  and  threats 
of  a  riotous  mob,  proceeded  to  form  a  society  and 
to  plead  for  the  slave  with  a  generous  enthusiasm. 

The  State  Society  of  Vermont  was  formed  a  lit- 
tle previous  to  the  last  Anniversary,  and  has  since 
been  actively  engaged.  Its  Annual  Report  is  n 
interesting  and  able  document 

The  New-England  Anti-Slavery  Society,  the 
pioneer  in  this  holy  cause  has  been  at  work  with 
its  accustomed  zeal.  It  has  assumed  the  name  of 
"  The  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society,"  and  its 
labors  will  hereafter  be  confined  to  that  state. 
When  we  look  at  the  present  commanding  influ- 
ence of  this  Society,  and  remember  the  contempt 
which  was  poured  upon  the  devoted  handful  whe 
formed  it  three  years  ago,  we  may  well  exclaim, 
"  How  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth !" 

The  labors  of  Mr.  Birney,  in  Kentucky,  have  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  a  State  Auxiliary  which 
was  organized  by  a  convention  at  Danville,  on  the 
19th  of  March.  The  proceedings  of  this  con- 
vention have  been  published  and  they  constitute  a 
proof  of  the  efficiency  of  our  doctrines  to  which 
we  would  refer  those  of  our  opponents  who  ask, 
"  Why  do  you  not  preach  immediate  emancipation 
at  the  South'?" 

On  the  22nd  of  April,  a  Convention  was  held  at 
Putnam,  Ohio,  and  an  auxiliary  organized  in  that 
powerful  state.  The  proximity  of  Ohio  to  the 
Slave  states,  from  which  it  has  derived  much  of  its 
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population,  and  the  constant  intercourse  which 
takes  place  in  consequence,  make  its  influence 
highly  important  in  this  cause.  The  spirit  of  the 
Convention,  and  the  signal  blessings  that  has  attend- 
ed the  labors  of  Mr.  Weld,  and  other  agents,  give 
reason  to  hope  that  the  State  of  Ohio  will  redeem 
its  character,  and  stand  first  in  the  cause  of  univer- 
sal freedom. 

Though  no  State  Society  has  yet  been  organized 
in  New-York,  efficient  Auxiliaries  have  been  form- 
ed in  several  principal  cities  and  counties.  We 
notice  especially  those  of  Utica,  Perry,  Farming- 
ton,  Rochester,  Palmyra,  Buffalo,  Monroe  and 
Oneida  counties,  and  those  recently  formed  in  Troy 
and  Albany.  The  Committee  cannot  but  hope, 
that  a  powerful  State  Society  will  be  formed  du- 
ring the  coming  year. 

Measures  are  in  progress  for  the  formation  of 
State  Societies  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 
In  the  fortner  state  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of 
Providence  is  at  work  with  the  most  commendable 
activity  and  decided  success. 

The  Society  has  had  in  its  service,  during  the 
Whole  or  a  part  of  the  past  year,  Rev.  A.  A. 
Phelps,  Rev.  Charles  Stuart,  Rev.  Geo.  Thompson, 
Mr.  James  Loughhead,  Mr.  Theodore  D.  Weld,  Mr. 
Joseph  G.  Wilson,  Rev.  S.  J.  May,  Rev.  Thomas 
Huntington,  and  Mr.  Aaron  Judson.  The  Editor 
of  the  Emancipator,  also,  performed  a  tour  of  three 
months  in  the  service  of  the  Society.    The  labors 
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of  these  agents,  as  well  as  of  others  who  have  held 
no  commission  from  the  Society,  have  been  attend- 
ed with  the  happiest  effects.  The  seed  which  they 
have  sown  has  often  sprung  up  in  their  presence. 
Prejudice  has  been  removed,  light  has  been  shed, 
love  has  been  kindled,  and  thousands  have  been 
brought  to  see  in  our  growing  cause  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  day  for  our  dishonored  country,  and  her 
millions  of  enslaved  children. 

The  Society  has  published  122,000  copies  of  va- 
rious pamphlets,  besides  the  gratuitous  distributioi 
of  copies  of  the  Emancipator,  and  numerous  cir- 
culars. They  have  also  assisted  in  the  circulation 
of  larger  works. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  a  proper  organiza- 
tion of  its  friends  throughout  the  country  might 
enable  the  Society  to  accomplish  a  hundred-fold 
more  by  the  press.  With  a  design  to  promote  this 
object,  the  Executive  Committee  have  invited  every 
abolitionist  to  contribute  to  the  funds  the  small 
sum  of  12i  cents  monthly,  in  acknowledgment 
of  which,  a  copy  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Record  is  for- 
warded to  each  contributor.  It  is  not  intended  by 
this  to  exonerate  those  who  are  able  from  giving 
more,  but  to  interest  all  to  do  something,  and  to 
get  the  Record  into  extensive  circulation.  So  far 
as  this  plan  has  been  tested  it  works  well.  We 
feel  assured  that  the  brethren  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  this  cause,  have  done  it  sincerely, 
and  after  counting  the  cost,  and  that  each  is  ready 
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to  bear  his  share  of  the  burden,  and  even  more 
than  his  share.  It  is  with  good  hope,  therefore, 
that  we  ask  them  not  only  to  pray,  but  to  give,  re- 
gularly, and  often,  to  the  cause  of  breaking  the 
yokes  and  liberating  the  oppressed. 

There  are  three  classes  of  the  community  to 
whom  the  Committee  would  especially  appeal  for 
systematic  aid  in  the  work  of  disseminating  the 
Society's  publications. 

1.  To  young  men.*  The  cause  which  warmed 
the  hearts  and  kindled  the  eloquence  of  Franklin, 
Rush,  and  Jay,  is  worthy  of  every  American  youth. 
The  hope  of  our  country,  lies  in  its  young  men. 
And  if  they  save  the  country  it  must  be  by  effect- 
ing the  overthrow  of  slavery.  Societies  of  young 
men  are  already  enrolled,  and  in  active  operation. 
"Young  men  in  all  our  seminaries  have  taken  the 
side  of  the  slave.    It  is  believed,  that  throughout 


*  Thomas  Jefferson,  while  he  vainly  looked  to  expatriation,  as  the  mea- 
sure by  which  his  country  was  to  be  freed  from  slavery,  held  a  wiser  senti. 
ment  as  to  the  perwns  who  might  be  expected  to  accomplish  this  glorious 
object.  The  following  extracts  from  his  letter  to  Edward  Cole,  Esq.  (then 
•  citizen  of  Virginia,  but  since  Governor  of  Illinois,)  is  worthy  of  the  aerioas 
consideration  of  every  youth  who  aims  to  leave  his  monument  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen. 
y^y  Montickllo,  Aug.  25, 1814. 

*  Dear  Sir,— Tour  favor  of  July  31st  was  duly  received,  and  was  read  with 
peculiar  pleasure.  The  sentiments  breathed  through  the  whole  do  honor  to  both 
the  head  and  heart  of  the  writer.  Mine,  on  the  subject  of  the  slavery  of  negroes, 
have  long  since  been  in  possession  of  the  public,  and  time  has  only  served  to 
give  them  stronger  root  The  love  of  justice  and  the  love  of  country  plead 
equally  the  cause  of  these  people  and  it  is  a  moral  reproach  to  us  that  they 
should  have  pleaded  it  so  long  in  vain,  and  should  have  produced  not  a  single 
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the  country  the  young  are  ready,  when  the  cause 
is  fairly  stated,  to  go  for  justice  upon  the  sail.  Let 
young  men,  therefore,  not  wait  till  their  souls  are 
grown  callous  under  the  influence  of  time-serving 
expediency, — but  act  now  and  act  in  concert. 

2.  To  ladies.  The  kinder  portion  of  our  race 
always  have  taken,  and  always  will  take,  the  lead 
in  every  work  of  true  benevolence.  The  heart  of 
woman  can  understand,  that  no  political  advanta- 
ges, nor  considerations  of  expediency  can,  for  a  mo- 
ment, justify  a  system  which  desolates  the  home* 


effort,— nay,  I  fear,  not  much  serious  willingness  to  relieve  them  and  ouiselfes 
from  our  present  condition  of  moral  and  political  reprobation. — From  those  of 
the  former  generation,  who  were  in  the  fulness  of  age  when  I  came  into  pontic 
life,  which  was  while  our  controversy  with  England  was  on  paper  only,  I  soon 
saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped.    Nursed  and  educated  in  the  daily  habit  of 
seeing  the  degraded  condition,  both  bodily  and  mental,  of  those  unfortunate 
beings,  but  not  reflecting  that  that  degradation  was  very  much  the  work  of  them- 
selves and  their  fathers,  few  minds  have  yet  doubted  but  that  they  were  as 
legitimate  subjects  of  property  as  their  horses  or  cattle.    The  quiet  and  monoto- 
nous course  of  colonial  life  had  been  disturbed  by  no  alarm,  and  little  reflection 
on  the  value  of  liberty.    And  when  an  alarm  was  taken  at  an  enterprise  of  their 
own,  it  was  not  easy  to  carry  them  to  the  whole  length  of  the  principles  which 
they  invoked  for  themselves.    In  the  first  or  second  session  of  the  legislature, 
after  I  became  a  member,  I  drew  to  this  subject  the  attention  of  Colonel  Bland, 
one  of  the  oldest,  ablest,  and  most  respected  members,  and  he  undertook  ts  move 
for  certain  moderate  extensions  of  the  protection  of  the  laws  to  these  people.    I 
seconded  his  motion,  and  as  a  younger  member,  was  more  spared  in  the  debate ; 
but  he  was  denounced  as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  indecorum.    From  an  early  stage  of  our  Revolution,  other  and  more 
distant  duties  were  assigned  to  me ;  so  that  from  that  time  till  my  return  from 
Europe  in  1789,  and,  I  may  say,  till  I  returned  to  reside  at  home  in  1809, 1  had 
little  opportunity  of  knowing  the  progress  of  public  sentiment  here  on  this  sub- 
ject.   I  had  always  hoped  that  the  younger  generation^  receiving  their  early 
impressions  after  the  flame  of  liberty  had  been  kindled  in  every  breast,  and  had 
become  as  it  were  the  vital  spirit  of  every  American,  in  the  generous  temperament 
of  youth,  analogous  to  the  motion  of  their  blood,  and  above  the  suggestions  of 
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of  460,000  families;  which  tears  the  tender  babe 
from  the  arms  of  its  mother ;  which  makes  a  mil- 
lion of  her  own  sex  the  mere  property  of  the  high- 
est bidder ;  which  lashes  the  mother  to  the  toil  of 
a  brute,  in  the  presence  of,  and  perhaps  by  the  very 
hands  of  her  own  sons !  The  ardor  with  which 
our  fair  countrywomen  enter  into  this  holy  work, 
is  already  evidenced  by  many  efficient  auxiliaries. 
Without  invidious  comparison,  the  Committee  may 
name  the  societies  of  Portland,  Concord,  Boston, 
Providence,  New- York,  and  Philadelphia.  We  con- 
fidently expect  the  number  will  be  increased  more 


avarice,  would  have  sympathized  with  oppression  wherever  found,  and  proved 
their  love  of  liberty  beyond  their  own  share  of  it  But  my  intercourse  with  them, 
since  my  return,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  ascertain  that  they  have  made  to- 
wards this  point  the  progress  I  had  hoped.— Your  solitary,  but  welcome  voice, 
is  the  first  which  has  brought  this  sound  to  my  ear}  and  I  have  considered  the 
general  silence  which  prevails  on  this  subject  as  indicating  an  apathy  unfavorable 
Id  every  hope.  Yet  the  hour  of  emancipation  is  advancing  in  the  march  of 
time. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  partialities  with  which  you  have  looked  towards  me  as 
the  person  who  should  undertake  this  salutary  but  arduous  work.  But  this, 
Mj  dear  sir,  is  like  bidding  old  Priam  to  buckle  the  armor  of  Hector  "  tremen- 
tibus  aevo  humeris  et  inutile  ferrum  erigi."  No :  I  have  overlived  the  genera- 
tion with  which  mutual  labors  and  perils  begat  mutual  confidence  and  influence. 
Tins  enterprise  is  for  the  youngs  for  those  who  can  follow  it  up,  and  bear  it 
through  to  its  consummation.  It  shall  have  all  my  prayers;  and  these  are  the 
•nly  weapons  of  an  old  man. 

It  is  an  encouraging  observation,  that  no  good  measure  was  ever  proposed, 
which,  if  duly  pursued,  failed  to  prevail  in  the  end.  We  have  proof  of  mis  in 
,  the  history  of  the  endeavors  in  the  British  Parliament  to  suppress  that  very  trade 
which  brought  this  evil  on  us.  And  you  will  be  supported  by  the  religious  pre- 
cept, "be  not  weary  in  well  doing."  That  your  success  may  be  as  speedy  and 
complete,  as  it  will  be  honorable  and  immortal  consolation  to  yourself,  I  shall 
as  fervently  and  sincerely  pray  as  I  assure  you  of  my  great  friendship  and 
respect.  THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

Edward  Cole,  Esq. 
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than  ten  fold  at  the  next  anniversary.  It  will  be 
remembered,  that  the  debate  in  Congress  on  Sla- 
very in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  called  forth 
by  a  petition  signed  by  800  ladies  of  New- York. 
Here  is  work  for  all.  Let  such  petitions  be  poured 
in  till  the  north,  at  least,  is  purified  from  its  parti- 
cipation in  the  sin. 

3.  To  children.  The  Committee  have  heard 
with  great  pleasure  of  the  formation  of  Juvenile 
Anti-Slavery  Societies,  in  Providence  and  Utica— 
others  no  doubt  exist.  And  why  should  they  not  1 
In  the  cause  of  Temperance  the  aid  of  Juvenile 
societies  has  been  hailed  with  delight.  It  is  cast- 
ing salt  into  the  fountain  head  of  public  sentiment. 
It  is  forestalling  the  tyrant.  It  is  standing  at  the 
dividing  of  the  ways  and  blocking  up  that  broad 
one  which  leads  to  death. 

Every  child  understands  the  right  and  the  wrong 
about  Slavery,  the  moment  the  case  is  stated.  It 
is  only  the  wise  and  the  prudent,  who  have  grown 
hoary  in  threading  the  mazes  of  expediency,  and 
blind  in  attempting  to  look  through  the  veil  of  fu- 
turity, that  have  so  mystified  and  mixed  up  the  sub- 
ject, as  to  think  that  slaveholding  is  half  right  and 
half  wrong,  and  so  delicate  a  mixture  that  it  is 
best  to  let  it  alone.  '  Away  with  it,'  says  the  un- 
sophisticated child.  '  The  man  in  chains  is  no  less 
a  brother,  because  he  is  black.'  Yes,  let  the  minds 
of  children  be  imbued  with  the  holy  principles  of 
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justice  and  brotherly  love  before  they  are  contami- 
nated with  the  unholy  prejudice  of  caste. 

The  Committee  cannot  omit  to  congratulate  the 
friends  of  human  rights  on  the  growth  of  our  An- 
ti-Slavery literature.  The  talent  which  has  been 
called  on  this  noble  subject,  for  variety  and  a- 
mount,  is  alike  creditable  to  our  country,  and  to  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  writers.  As  proof  of  this 
we  need  only  refer  to  the  "  Appeal"  and  "  Oasis" 
of  Mrs.  Child,  the  "  Lectures"  of  Mr.  Phelps,  "  Our 
Countrymen  in  Chains,"  and  other  compositions 
by  Whittier,  and  the  "  Inquiry  into  Colonization 
and  Anti-Slavery,  by  Wm.  Jay."  Of  the  latter 
work,  the  first  edition  was  taken  up  at  once,  and 
another  of  5,000  copies  has  just  been  issued  from 
the  press. 

Neither  would  the  Committee  forget  to  mention 
the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  noble  philanthropists 
of  Great  Britain.  For  the  mission  to  our  aid  of 
two  of  their  ablest  advocates  in  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed,  thousands  will  rise  up  and  call  them 
blessed.  Why  should  the  friends  of  righteous  and 
lawful  liberty,  be  made  jealous  of  each  other  by 
geographical  boundaries  ?  In  removing  such  ab- 
surd jealousy,  as  well  as  in  pleading  for  the  slaves, 
our  brethren  are  not  laboring  in  vain. 

It  is  with  just  pleasure  that  the  Committee  here 
add  an  assurance  of  sympathy  just  received  from 
a  number  of  philanthropists  in  England  whose  lives 
are  the  brightest  ornaments  of  this,  and  whose  me- 
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mories  will  be  embalmed  in  all  Christian  hearts  of 
the  coming  age. 

•*  To  the  Secretary  ef  the  American  National  Anti-Slavery  Society* — * 

We  are  desirous  of  conveying  to  the  approaching  meeting  of  tout  society 
at  New. York,  how  sincerely  we  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  correct  informa- 
tion and  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the  United  States  and  our  as- 
surance that  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  brotherly  cooperation  and  union  in  the  great  cause  of  the  extinction  of 
Slavery,  the  British  Abolitionists  generally  most  cordially  wish  success  to 
the  efforts  making  in  America  for  promoting  the  full  recognition  of  the 
Christian  principle  that  "  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  families  of  the 
earth**  and  consequently  that  neither  difference  of  colour  or  condition  should 
be  a  ground  of  withholding  either  personal  liberty  or  an  entire  equality  of 
civil,  political  and  religious  privileges.  We  trust  the  blessing  with  which 
it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  crown  the  exertions  made  in  this  coun- 
try will  prove  a  great  encouragement  to  you  to  persevere  in  your  labours. 

JAMES  CROPPER,  JOHN  ANGELL  JAMES, 

ADAM  HODGSON,  JOSEPH  STURGE, 

THOS.  RAFFLES,  D.  D.  L.  L.  D.      THOMAS  TATTERSHALL,  MJL 

PETER  CLARE,  EDWARD  CROPPER, 

WM.  MARSDEN,  B.  D.  ROBT.  BENSON, 

ISAAC  CREWDSON,  JOHN  CROPPER.  JTJN.- 

WM.  MARSH. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  some  of  the  events  of 
the  past  year,  the  Committee  would  carefully  con- 
sider the  question,  What  has  the  Society  to  hope 
in  continuing  its  present  course  of  labor  ? 


•  "Esteemxd  Fbiesd,— The  letter  sent  herewith  expresses,  I  doubt  not,  the 
general  feeling  of  the  British  abolitionists;  and,  had  there  been  time  and  opportu- 
nity, the  signatures  of  all  might,  I  believe,  have  been  obtained  to  it  We  were, 
some  of  us,  desirous  of  forwarding  something  of  the  sort,  from  the  fear,  'that  as 
some  of  the  old  and  well  known  friends  of  the  cause  here  had  not  corresponded 
with  or  recognized  your  proceedings,  it  might,  by  some,  have  been  attributed  to 
a  want  of  cordial  approval,  and  not  to  its  real  cause,— a  fear  of  improper  inter- 
ference. Very  sincerely,  thy  friend, 

JOS.  STURGE. 
Birmingham,  3d  Month,  30th,  1835. 
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There  are  Yew  so  ignorant  of  history,  or  so  faith- 
less in  an  overruling  Providence,  or  so  infatuated 
in  sin  as  to  suppose  that  Slavery  can  last  forever, 
as  a  part  of  our  social  system.  Tyranny,  from  its 
very  nature,  grows  more  and  more  intolerable,  till 
its  victims  rise  in  the  fury  of  desperation,  and,  in 
the  Providence  of  God,  the  tables  are  turned. 
Blood  flows  like  water ;  and  the  proud  despots  are 
at  last  feign  to  save  their  lives  by  taking  the 
place  of  their  slaves. 

But  no  one  will  give  over  our  own  favored  na- 
tion to  this  awful  retribution  who  believes  in  the 
efficiency  of  Truth,  applied  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  as  the  remedy  of  moral  evil. 

Before  affirming  the  appropriateness  of  the  reme- 
dy proposed  by  this  society,  it  will  be  well  to  in- 
quire, whether  there  are  already  in  operation  any 
other  causes  which  will  peacefully  overthrow  sla- 
very. If  the  desired  object  is  in  a  fair  way  of  ac- 
complishment, why  should  the  public  mind  be  agi- 
tated by  the  introduction  of  a  new  method. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  Christianity,  at  its  first 
promulgation,  found  slavery  in  the  world,  and  by 
its  general  transforming  influence  upon  the  hearts 
of  individuals,  destroyed  it.  Hence  it  is  inferred, 
we  should  make  no  special  effort  now,  but  should 
leave  the  matter  to  the  reforming  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity. Let  us  convert  the  Slaveholders,  it  is  said, 
without  any  particular  and  special  reference  to 
Slavery,  and,  as  Christianity  is  naturally  hostile  to 
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Slavery,  the  latter  must  of  necessity  cease.  Not 
so.  This  conclusion  is  false  because  the  cases  are 
not  parallel.  Granting  that  the  Apostles  made  no 
special  attack  upon  Slavery,  yet  they  were  not 
Slaveholders.  They  were  pure  from  taint ; — they 
made  no  compromise  with  any  sin.  Masters  could 
not  enter  their  churches  without  rendering  unto 
their  servants  that  which  was  JUST  and  EQUAL. 
Consequently,  when  Christianity  triumphed,  Sla- 
very shared  the  fate  of  other  sins.  It  was  cruci- 
fied and  buried,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  world, 
the  flesh  and  the  devil.  Now,  it  is  far  otherwise 
Slavery  nestles  in  the  church.  In  all  her  leading 
denominations  a  large  portion,  both  of  her  members, 
and  her  ministers,  hold  slaves  and  traffic  in  them. 
Their  fields  are  reaped  down  without  wages.  The 
cry  of  the  laborer  is  against  them.  And  yet  they 
maintain  their  standing  in  churches  as  Christians. 
In  consistency  with  this,  the  great  bulk  of  church 
members  apologize  for  Slavery  and  justify  it  from 
Scripture ;  else  how  could  they  fellowship  Slave- 
holders ?  Can  the  enlargement  or  multiplication  of 
such  churches  overthrow  Slavery  ?  Could  the  en- 
largement of  the  church  of  Laodicea  overthrow 
pride  and  luxury?  Can  the  enlargement  of  a 
church  of  rumsellcrs  check  intemperance  ? 

But  the  argument  does  not  stop  here.  The 
Christianity  of  slaveholders  is  brought  to  sanctify 
the  system.  Attack  Slavery  as  the  despoiler  of  hu- 
man rights,  and  you  are  pointed  to  the  best  Chris- 
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tians  in  the  land ;  surely  it  cannot  be  a  sin  if  such 
men  practice  it. 

So  long  then  as  we  continue  to  propagate  this 
Slaveholding  Christianity,  we  do  but  strengthen 
slavery.  Say  what  we  will  of  the  silence  of  the 
Apostles  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  if  their  lips  did 
not  preach  directly  against  Slavery,*  their  practice 
did.  But  with  the  preachers  in  the  present  day, 
whatever  hostility  to  Slavery  there  may  be  in  their 
doctrines,  it  is  more  than  nullified  by  their  practice ; 
so  that  if  all  the  masters  were  to  be  gathered  into 
the  church  by  them  to  day,  Slavery  would  be 
stronger  than  ever.  Some  cause,  therefore,  must 
be  brought  to  act  upon  the  church  itself,  before  it 
can  be  otherwise  than  a  support  to  practical  slavery. 

Again,  it  is  hoped  that  the  general  improvements 
of  the  age,  in  science,  arts  and  morals,  will,  some- 
how, sweep  away  Slavery.  Why  ?  Have  not  the 
facilities  of  instruction  been  increasing  ?  Have  not 
printed  books  been  poured  out  as  water  ?  Have 
not  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  by  the  aid 
of  machinery,  been  brought  to  every  freeman's 
door  ?  Are  we  not  a  nation  of  kings : — every  free- 
holder having  at  -his  command  more  solid  comforts 
than  the  monarchs  of  past  centuries  ?  Has  not  a, 
wonderful  moral  revolution  been  witnessed  in  the 
habits  of  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  in  regard  to 


•  The  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  was  as  direct  against  Slavery,  as 
against  any  other  violation  of  the  moral  law. 

Q 
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temperance  1  And  how  much  has  all  this  helped 
the  slave  ?  Not  at  all.  Every  good  influence  that 
ever  reaches  him  seems  to  be  converted  by  his  toas- 
ter into  a  mere  enhancement  of  his  pecuniary  value. 
The  same  statute,  in  South  Carolina,  which,  in  one 
section,  prohibits  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  to  the 
slave,  in  another  forbids,  under  the  same  penalty,  the 
teaching  him  to  read  and  write.  All  else  maybe 
rising  about  him,  but  the  slave  is  only  the  more 
degraded  by  the  contrast.  The  legislation  to  which 
he  is  subjected  is  all  designed  and  adapted  to  make 
him  a  profitable  brute.  So  long  as  the  slave  is  held 
in  his  present  relation  to  his  master,  and  to  the  laws, 
those  influences  which  may  be  elevating  the  mass 
around  him,  cannot,  to  any  considerable  extent, 
reach  him ;  and  the  more  abundant  and  healthful 
such  influences,  the  greater  the  supposed  necessity 
of  keeping  him  beyond  their  reach. 

But  in  spite  of  the  forward  march  of  improve- 
ment in  the  free  states,  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  the  mass  of  the  white  population,  in  the 
slave  states,  be  not  moving  backwards.  It  is  ap- 
prehended that  there  are  not  a  few  wealthy  slave 
masters  who  find  themselves  mentally  incapable  of 
violating  the  law  against  teaching  their  slaves  to 
read.  Such  is  the  tendency  of  slavery — adverse  to 
the  improvement  of  master  as  well  as  slave.  Sla- 
very takes  away  the  spur  of  intellectual,  not  less 
than  of  physical  enterprise,  and  leaves  the  mind  to 
be  cultivated  rather  as  a  matter  of  amusement  than 
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of  business.  We  have  great  politicians  from  the 
South ;  and  why  should  not  slaveholders  be  pro- 
ficients in  the  art  of  ruling  ?  But  how  much  of  our 
science  or  literature  springs  from  southern  soil  1 
How  many  teachers  are  sent  thence  ?  How  many 
useful  inventions  originate  there  ?  Is  there,  then,  a 
particle  of  proof  that  the  march  of  mind  is  towards 
the  freedom  of  the  slaves  ? 

The  doctrine  of  gradual  abolition  has  been  tried 
upon  slavery  ever  since  the  Revolution,  and  in  vain. 
"  Let  the  slaves  be  freed  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done 
with  safety  to  the  masters,  and  benefit  to  them- 
selves," has  been  preached ;  but  no  master  has  been 
convinced  by  it  that  slavery  is  a  sin  NOW,  or  that 
emancipation  is  either  safe  or  beneficial,  or  a  duty 
NOW. 

No  public  sentiment  has  been  created  by  it  in 
favor  of  the  slave's  present  rights,  nor  much  pity 
excited  for  his  present  sufferings.  Gradualism  is 
the  doctrine  of  waiting  for  a  "  more  convenient  sea- 
son." For  fifty  years  its  believers  have  waited 
and  the  season  for  beginning  to  do  something  is 
every  day  becoming  less  convenient. 

Gradualism,  as  a  doctrine,  is  more  fatal  to  abo- 
lition than  unqualified  pro-slavery,  because  more 
deceitful.  An  able  writer*  has  shown  that  the  prac- 
tice of  it  is  far  less  applicable  to  the  states  that 
now  hold  slaves,  than  it  was  to  those  which  former- 
ly freed  theirs ;  because,  where  so  large  an  amount 

♦  See  Jay's  Inquiry,  p.  192,  Sec  Ed. 
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ARTICLE  D. 

The  object  of  this  Society  is  the  entire  abolitkm  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States.  While  it  admits  that  each  State  in  which 
slavery  exists,  has,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
exclusive  right  to  legislate  in  regard  to  its  abolition  in  said  State,  it 
shall  aim  to  convince  all  our  fellow-citizens,  by  arguments  ad- 
dressed to  their  understandings  and  consciences,  that  slavehakfiaf. 
is  a  heinous  crime  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  that  the  duty,  safety, 
and  best  interests  of  all  concerned,  require  its  immediate  abaado*- 
stent,  without  expatriation.  The  Society  will  also  endeavor,  in  t 
constitutional  way,  to  influence  Congress  to  put  an  end  to  the  do- 
mestic slave  trade,  and  to  abolish  slavery  in  all  those  portion!  of 
our  common  country  which  come  under  its  control,  especially  ■ 
the  District  of  Columbia, — and  likewise  to  prevent  the  exteasos 
of  it  to  any  State  that  may  be  hereafter  admitted  to  the  Union. 

ARTICLE  m. 
This  Society  shall  aim  to  elevate  the  character  and  coodmoo 
of  the  people  of  color,  by  encouraging  their  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  improvement,  and  by  removing  public  prejudice,  that 
thus  they  may,  according  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  worth, 
share  an  equality  with  the  whites,  of  civil  and  religious  privilege!; 
but  this  Society  will  never,  in  any  way,  countenance  the  oppressed 
in  vindicating  their  rights  by  resorting  to  physical  force. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Any  person  who  consents  to  the  principles  of  this  Constitute 
who  contributes  to  the  funds  of  this  Society,  and  is  not  a  star* 
holder,  may  be  a  member  of  this  Society,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  the  meetings. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President,  Vice  Pre* 
dents,  a  Secretary  of  Foreign  Correspondence,  a  Secretary  of 
Domestic  Correspondence,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Tressoiert 
and  a  Board  of  Managers,  composed  of  the  above,  and  not  ksJ 
than  ten  other  members  of  the  Society.  They  shall  be  annutDy 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  five  shall  coustitnte  ft 
quorum. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

The  Board  of  Managers  shall  annually  elect  an  Exact** 
Committee,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  tvefo 
members,  which  shall  be  located  in  New. York,  who  shall  stf* 
power  to  enact  their  own  by-laws,  fill  any  vacancy  in  their 
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other  laborers  must  be  substituted  for  them.  It 
would  be  easy  to  get  a  worse  class,  but  where  will 
the  planters  look  for  a  better  ?*  Will  they  import 
a  laboring  class  from  Europe  ?  If  they  can  be  per- 
suaded to  substitute  free  for  slave  labor  at  all,  why 
should  they  incur  the  expense  and  risk  of  exporta- 
tion and  importation,  when  the  whole  may  be  done 
on  the  spot,  in  a  moment,  by  just  making  freemen 
of  the  slaves  ?  Suppose  the  question  were  in  regard 
to  the  operatives  in  the  English  manufactories,  and 
it  had  been  found  that  they  were  obliged  to  work 
Jiftcen  hours  a  day,  and  were  stinted  in  their  wages ; 
could  the  evil  be  cured  by  colonizing  the  oppressed 
English,  and  putting  Germans  in  their  stead  ? 

Finally,  is  more  to  be  hoped  for  by  letting  the 
matter  alone,  and  leaving  it  to  the  South  ?  When 
the  North  was  saying  less,  was  the  South  doing 
more  7  When  the  flame  of  immediate  emancipation 
burst  forth  at  the  North,  was  the  South  just  then 
ready  to  kindle  up  spontaneously,  and  has  it  been 
chilled  and  frozen  back  again  by  our  ardor  ?  The 
forebodings  of  many  professed  enemies  of  slavery 


•  In  the  Jamaica  Herald^  (April  10, 1835,)  the  editor  complains  of  the  laborers 
introduced  from  England  to  supply  the  place  of  the  slaves,  as  chargeable  with 
"many  crimes,  of  which  the  negroes  are  as  yet  guiltless,"  He  says,  "The 
rock  which  the  West  Indians  are  likely  to  split  on,  in  their  endeavors  to  stem 
the  new  tide  of  events,  is  the  ridiculous  supposition  that  Europeans  can  ever  cul- 
tivate sugar;  and  if  persons,  instead  of  carrying  on  a  white  slave  trade  under 
this  illusion,  would  at  once  face  the  evil  by  removing  the  flattering  unction  from 
their  minds,  sugar  might  still  be  cultivated  by  negro  Jrte  labor— the  only  means 
by  which  it  ever  can  be  continued  as  a  staple  of  these  islands."— The  Herald  has 
been  a  pro-slavery  press. 
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would  lead  us  to  suppose  so.  They  regret  the  agi- 
tation of  the  subject  here,  lest  it  should  exasperate 
the  slaveholders,  and  prevent  them  from  exercising 
that  kindness  towards  the  slaves  which  they  other 
wise  would.  There  would  be  more  reason  in  these 
apprehensions,  if  we  could  be  pointed  to  any  ap- 
proaches towards  emancipation,  from  which  the 
masters  have  been  caused  to  recede  by  our  inju- 
dicious interference.  There  would  be  more,  if  we 
could  be  pointed  to  any  reformation  of  morals  which 
originated  spontaneously  among  those  who  most 
needed  it.  The  feeling  of  our  Southern  friends,  who 
are  ready  to  promise  emancipation  if  they  be  not 
interfered  with,  is  like  that  of  the  sluggish  dreamer, 
who  fancies  that  he  would  bestir  himself  betimes, 
were  it  not  for  the  tormenting  importunity  of  a  per- 
son who  is  calling  upon  him  to  arise  instantly. 

If,  then,  slavery  is  ever  to  be  peacefully  abolished, 
we  must  look  for  some  cause  or  principle  of  action 
far  more  powerful  than  any  of  those  mentioned. — 
Let  us  inquire,  therefore,  whether  the  remedy  pro- 
posed by  this  Society  is  of  greater  efficacy. 

The  American  Anti-slavery  Society  aims  to  over- 
throw slavery  by  revolutionizing  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  country  in  regard  to  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  by 
convincing  all  of  the  sinfulness  of  slavery,  and  of 
the  duty  and  safety  of  its  immediate  abolition.  In 
effecting  this  object,  it  begins,  of  choice,  with  those 
who  are  not  slaveholders. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  efficacy  of  this  plan, 
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it  cannot  be  pretended  that  it  has  ever  been  tried 
without  success.  Abolitionists,  in  past  times,  have 
failed  in  one  or  all  of  three  respects : — Either  they 
have  not  insisted  on  the  essential  sinfulness  of  slave- 
holding,  or  they  have  not  urged  immediate  eman- 
cipation, or  they  have  not  looked  to  the  radical 
change  of  public  sentiment,  as  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing their  object.  The  true  principle  of  reform 
has  been  tested  by  the  friends  of  temperance.  By 
operating  on  the  sober,  by  aiming  to  suppress  the 
moderate  use  of  drinks  that  intoxicate,  they  have 
wounded  the  monster.  This  has  cut  off  his  supplies. 
This  has  opened  to  the  light  his  lurking  places.  This 
has  published  his  deceitful  tricks.  This  gives  his 
victims  a  fair  chance  to  escape.  On  their  return 
from  their  slippery  way,  they  are  not  now  met  by 
that  temperate  and  moderate  cup  which  first  made 
them  drunkards.  Now  our  principle  of  action,  in 
regard  to  slavery,  is  precisely  the  same ;  and  why 
should  it  not  possess  the  same  efficacy  ? 

Can  any  one,  who  believes  in-  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God,  doubt  that  He  means  to  vindicate  his 
word  from  the  foul  charge  of  sanctioning  oppres- 
sion 1 — that  He  means  to  purify  his  church  from 
all  participation  in  it? — that  if  slavery  is  to  be 
abolished  by  any  moral  means  whatever,  the  gos- 
pel of  his  Son  is  to  have  the  glory  of  it  ?  God  will 
humble  oppressors,  as  he  always  has  done;  and  if 
he  does  it  not  by  his  arm  of  vengeance,  he  will  do 
it  by  the  power  of  truth, — not  in  the  shape  of  expe- 
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abolition.    Ob  the  next  evening  of  the 

continued  from  half  past  3  in  the  aiteraoan  10  11 

opposed,  by  their  management,  prevented  a  vote  beaag 

in  favor  of  immediate  emancipation,  find 

jijutihY'/ition  of  slavery,  in  order  to  maintain  their 

The  fir  ft  visible  effect  of  the  mcalearioa  of 
t: mancipation,  on  the  consciences  of  the 
termination  to  improve  the  condition  of  their 
resolved  to  begin  to  teach  their  slaves  the  ABC. 
bring  ihem  into  family  prayers. 

Mr.  B.  stated  that  he  bad  recently  received  a  letter  front  K« 
stated  that  the  subject  of  immediate  emancipation  is  greatly  talked 
A  discussion  of  the  subject  has  recently  been  had  in  the  Tooog  Hears  batatai 
of  Louisville.  He  [Mr.  B.]  had  been  written  to,  to  lake  a  put  m  the  ss> 
bate,  it  not  being  known  that  he  had  left.  Dr.  Marshall,  brother  of  At  Chef 
Justice,  stated  that  so  strong  is  the  impression  against  slavery  at  Lsaisvfllt, 
thst  when  a  slaveholder  recently  wished  to  lay  claim  to  a  colored  maa  ■ 
Louisville,  the  affair  was  bo  unpopular,  that  he  wished  the  privilege  of 
prosecuting  his  claim  in  another  place. 

Near  the  close  of  the  winter,  continued  Mr.  B.,  I  came  to  the  ceadasioi 
that  it  was  necessary  to  form  a  State  Anti-Slavery  Society,  as  a  aadeas 
about  which  to  concentrate  effort.  In  March  last,  I  formed  the  plan,  drew 
up  a  psper  stating  the  principles  of  anti-slavery  associations,  sad  circulated 
it  for  signatures.  Forty-two  persons  signed  this  paper;  and  on  the  19th  of 
March  the  Kentucky  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  formed  at  Danville,  consist- 
ing of  forty-five  members,  whose  numbers  have  since  been  increased. 

No  hindrance  whatever  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  our  meetings.  The  chares 
in  Danville  was  freely  given  to  me  for  the  convention.  Tne  pastor  of  the 
church,  although  opposed  to  me  on  this  subject,  yet  gave  notice  of  my  lec- 
tures held  in  that  place.    No  church  in  that  state  has  ever  been  related  aw. 

Mr.  Birney  was  now  questioned  by  individuals,  and  gave  answer  in  enV 
stance  as  follows: — 

QuisTiojr.  Would  the  slaves,  if  immediately  emancipated,  be  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves  ? 

Mr.  B.  The  six  whom  I  have  emancipated  are  with  me.  The  oners 
spoken  of  in  my  immediate  neighborhood,  are  likewise  with  their 
proprietors.  I  contracted  with  my  own,  and  agreed  to  give  them 
for  their  labor.  One  family  consists  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  two 
children.  When  I  waa  about  to  leave  home  recently  on  this  visit  to  the 
east,  I  called  this  man  to  me,  and  asked  him  how  mnch  money  he  would  wast 
to  supply  his  family  until  my  return.  He  told  the  stun.  I  then  leckoati 
up  the  amount  he  had  required  to  support  his  family  for  the  year  whka 
would  then  terminate,  and  found  that  the  whole  waa  Ju&t  ens  kslf  km 
wage*  for  that  time.  Thus,  the  first  year  of  his  freedom,  he  has  wed 
supported  his  family,  and  saved  half  his  earnings. 

I  have  made  extensive  inquiry,  continued  Mr.  B.,  respecting  the  conriitif 
of  emancipated  blacks  in  Kentucky,  and  have  never  found  but  one— on  oti 
woman — who  has  become  a  pauper— bat  one  who  came  on  the  public  hr 
support.    And  further,  I  have  learned  from  a  friend  conversant  with  seen 
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But  why  do  we  argue  this  point  ?     Immediate 
emancipation  has   already   crossed  the  line  that 
bounds  slavery  on  the  North,  and,  in  the  fulness  of 
its  so  called  fanaticism,  is  daily  making  converts. 
While  multitudes  at  the  North  are  affecting  to 
quake  with  fear,  lest  our  denunciation  should  alien- 
ate the  South  and  extinguish  the  last  hope  of  the 
slave,  slaveholders  themselves  are  repenting,  and 
bringing  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance.     This  is 
not  theory,  but  fact — fact  to  which  we  earnestly 
beg  the  serious  attention  of  our  brethren  who  be- 
lieve that  slaveholding  is  a  sin,  but  dare  only  say 
that  the  system  of  slavery  is  wrong.    The  reason 
why  immediate  emancipation  makes  converts  at 
the  South  is  obvious — the  doctrine  reaches  the  con- 
science.   And  if  the  whole  body  of  Northern  chris- 
tians were  to  take  ground  on  it,  would  not  the 
truth  be  brought  to  the  consciences  of  our  South- 
ern brethren  with  a  thousand-fold  greater  force  1 

The  plans  and  labors  of  this  Society  are  adapted 
to  bring  the  churches  to  the  right  ground. 

Being  founded  on  truth  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  approbation  of  the  great  Head  of  the  ^church, 
nor  of  success.  The  church  may  go  astray.  She 
may  lose  much  of  her  Christianity.  The  preach- 
ing of  Christ  and  his  qpostles  takes  this  for  grant- 
ed, witness  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia.  But  to  suppose  the  church  will  not  yield  to 
truth,  is  to  suppose  her  radically  corrupt.  The  la- 
bors of  Christians  have  been  too  signally  blessed  in 
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In  1828,  a  gentleman  in  hi*  will  emancipated  sixty-three  star**.    They  all 
live  on  land  purchased  of  the  aona  of  thia  gentleman,  and  are  all  doing  wall 
I  inquired  of  a  tavern  keeper  near  by,  not  a  profeaaor  of  religion,  a  man  wall 
acquainted  with  them,  and  he  pronounced  them  good  neighbors,  industrious, 
peaceable,  contented,  and  happy.     Their  only  complaint  was,  they  had  m 
echool  among  them.    The  pastor  of  the  church  says  that  many  of  these  per. 
aona  are  now  members  of  the  church,  but  not  one  before  they  were  emav 
cipated.    With  regard  to  their  becoming  vagrants :   My  father,  whaa  he 
emancipated  his  three  slaves,  gave  them  their  entire  liberty.    One  of  thesi 
was  intemperate.    The  Chrietmas  holidays  were  come.      He,  much  elated 
with  his  freedom,  had  a  frolic,  and  afterwards  engaged  me  college  sweeper, 
■pending  his  earnings  for  strong  drink.   When  I  emancipated  my  own  slaves, 
continued  Mr.  B.,  I  told  them  that  they  ought  so  to  conduct  as  to  resjevt 
all  excuses  of  slavemssters  for  not  immediately  emancipating  their  skies. 
This  weighs  with  force  on  the  minds  of  most  emancipated  slaves,  and  ie  the 
subject  of  conversation  among  them.    I  went  to  the  win  of  the  slave  shove 
referred  to,  and  told  her  the  effect  which  her  husband's  conduct  must  have 
on  keeping  slaves  in  bondage.    Ah,  says  she,  we  hare  talked  this  matter  si 
over ;  husband  is  now  at  home,  and  is  not  to  go  to  town  any  more.    Asa, 
added  Mr.  B.,  he  has  kept  his  word,  and  become  an  industrious,  tempera* 
man.    Thus,  if  proper  advice  is  not  given,  some,  elated  with  their  freedom 
may  for  a  while  become  idle  and  dissipated,  but  will  soon  be  induced,  by 
their  own  sense  of  propriety,  and  the  influence  of  others,  to  pursue  a  regu- 
lar, honest,  industrious  life. 

Question.  If  a  stranger  puts  a  question  to  a  slave,  relating  to  his  free- 
dom, will  he  usually  give  him  a  direct,  sincere  answer  ?  Gsnas  get  at  his 
real  views  on  the  subject  of  slavery  ? 

No.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  northern  men  are  deceived  on  mil 
subject.  A  stranger  visiting  the  master's  family,  is  kindly  treated,  sad  sap- 
posed  by  the  slaves  to  agree  with  the  master.  Slaves  know  that  thay  are 
valued  on  account  of  their  contentment,  and  that  their  treatment  is  graduated 
by  it.  It  ia  therefore  regarded  by  them  for  their  interest  to  say  that  they  are 
contented,  and  to  appear  so,  whether  such  is  the  fact  or  not.  Hence,  if 
asked  by  the  stranger  if  they  are  contented,  they  uniformly  say— yes,  mess*. 
Would  you  not  like  to  be  free,  and  leave  your  master  ?  no,  masse ;  I  very 
well  off  now.  They  suppose,  of  course,  that  what  they  say/  will  be  reports! 
to  the  master,  and  influence  his  treatment  of  them. 

In  Kentucky,  all  know  me,  continued  Mr.  B.    I  am  committed  to  the  paV 
lie  as  an  abolitionist.    I  might  go  to  ten  thousand,  and  they  would  att  sty  to 
me  that  they  preferred  liberty  to  slavery.    To  give  an  instance :  Whea  about 
to  discuss  the  question  of  immediate  abolition,  in  the  aehool-houss  Bear 
where  the  sixty-tbree  emancipated  slaves  reside,  I  proceeded  to  the  place, 
and  found  an  old  man  sweeping  the  house.    He  was  one  of  the  emancipate!, 
and  the  sexton.    As  it  was  out  of  the  usual  time  for  putting  the  house  is 
order  for  a  meeting,  I  aeked  him  what  he  was  doing  there  to-day,  in  order 
to  test  the  old  man's  temper,  he  not  knowing  me.    *  Ah,  massa,  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  great  debate  here  to-day.    Our  minister  here  is  going  to  diseasi 
the  question— whether  slavery  is  right  or  not'    •  Well,  old  man,  what  do  tea 
think  of  it  7*    He  hung  down  his  head,  and  said  in  a  tone  quite  changed-- 
*  Ah,  masea,  don't  know.' 
The  next  morning,  as  I  thought  I  had  left  my  knife  in  the  schooUom 
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the  national  government  must  go  to  pieces.  It  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  an  empire  of 
Slavemasters,  so  extended  as  ours,  should  be  long 
held  together  otherwise  than  by  an  iron  despotism. 
It  is  not  in  law  to  govern  those  who  govern  others 
by  arbitrary  will.  The  States  of  Greece  were  en- 
gaged in  endless  broils,  and  the  reason  is,  they  were 
Slaveholding  states.  Had  Greece  been  abolitioni- 
zed  in  the  time  of  Socrates,  she  might  have  re- 
mained to  this  day.  So  long  as  the  yeomanry  of  a 
country — the  body  of  its  people — are  free  on  their 
own  eoil,  they  cannot  be  driven  from  it ;  no  power 
can  put  down  the  righteous  authority  by  which 
they  choose  to  be  governed ;  but  when  servile  op- 
pression has  made  them  the  machinery  of  an  idle 
upper  class,  what  care  they  for  a  change  of  masters. 
A  dissolution  of  the  Union,  it  is  true,  has  been 
threatened  in  case  the  north  should  meddle  with 
Slavery.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  threats,  by 
preventing  the  moral  action  of  the  North  may  re- 
tard abolition  and  secure  the  pretended  right  of 
property,  but  it  is  quite  as  obvious,  that  the  execu- 
tion of  them  would  work  the  downfall  of  slavery 
in  the  speediest  way.  The  South  will  not  act 
against  her  own  interests.  Besides,  as  the  inter- 
ference of  the  North  is  only  a  moral  and  perfectly 
constitutional  one,  the  expedient  of  a  political  dis- 
memberment is  peculiarly  awkward.  The  moral 
influence  of  Christendom  reaches  to  every  spot 
where  a  bird  can  alight,  and  to  escape  it  the  South 
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Here  Mr.  B.  alluded  to  the  treatment  of  die  free  Macks  nrOfcia,  ad  ■ 
our  steamboats  and  stages,  which  .is  unknown  at  the  math. 

G.  The  connection*  of  the  slaves  are  at  the  south.  The  Blares  are  svre 
attached  to  their  native  soil,  to  their  relations  and  friends,  than  we  are.  TVrj 
are  their  all.  They  cannot  resort  to  other  means,  as  we  can,  to  Bake 
selves  contented  with  a  change  of  condition. 

Question.     What  do  you  think  will  be  the  influence  of  the 
at  the  north,   which  exclude  the  slaveholder   from  the 
from  the  pulpit? 

Believing,  said  Mr.  B.,  that  all  successful  operation  in  the 
be  on  the  conscience,  it  is  my  opinion  that  abolition  most  ftem  m  the 
churches.  If  a  slaveholder  were  to  come  to  the  north,  and  be  retased  eoav 
munion  in  one  church  after  another,  it  would  bring  him  to  consideration.-- 
There  is  conscience  loft  at  the  south,  and  it  can  be  acted  upon  in  this  way. 
Many  there  are  now  kept  down  at  the  south.  If  the  churches  at  the  nana 
take  the  lead,  and  do  their  duty  in  this  respect,  it  will  gnrsj  comttaojuse  a> 
and  bring  out  those  who  think  with  us  at  the  south. 
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[B.] 

LIST  OP  ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETIES. 

Tbs  following  list  is  doubtless  far  below  the  number  of  Anti-Slavery  Societies  in 
actual  existence,  and  it  is  certainly  inaccurate  in  many  cases  as  to  the  present  offi- 
cers. We  have  not  the  means  of  distinguishing  accurately  between  those  which 
are  constitutionally  Auxiliary  to  the  American  Anti-  Slavery  Society,  and  others. 
But  all,  it  is  presumed,  are  founded  on  the  same  principles,  and  seek  the  same  ob- 
ject in  the  same  way. 

The  Secretaries  of  all  Anti-Slavery  Societies  are  requested  to  communicate  to 
the  Secretary  for  Domestic  Correspondence  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
the  names  of  President  and  Secretary,  the  number  of  members,  and  date  of  for- 
mation of  their  respective  Societies,  in  season  to  appear  with  the  next  Annual  Re- 
port, or  by  the  1st  of  May,  1836.  To  those  who  signify  a  desire  to  become  Auxili- 
ary, and  comply  with  the  conditions  provided  in  the  Constitution,  a  letter  of  Recog- 
nition will  be  returned. 


Namxb. 


Augusta, 

Amesbury  Mills,  Female, 

Amesbury  Mills, 

Attleborough, 

Andover  Tneo.  Seminary, 

Austinburgh,  Ashtabula  co 

Ashtabula  County, 

Auburn  Theo.  Seminary, 

Asssnet, 

Aflhburnham, 

Albany, 

Andover, 

Adams  and  Brown, 

Allegany  County, 

Bath, 

Barnet, 

Brooklyn,  Ladies, 

Boon  ton, 

Buffalo  City, 

Bangor, 

Bamngton, 

Buckland. 

Brunswick, 

Boston,  Female, 

Boston,  Young  Men's, 

Bloomneld  ana  Milburn, 

Barnstable, 

Brooklyn, 

Bowdoin  St,  Boston, 

Batavia,  Geauga  co. 

Brandon, 

Bennington, 

Bristol, 


Stats. 


Me. 

Mass. 

» 

jj 
jj 

Ohio, 
ii 

N.Y. 
R.L 

Mass. 

IN.Y. 

Vt 

Ohio. 

N.  Y. 

Maine 

Vt 

Conn. 

N.J. 

N.y. 

Maine. 

R.I. 

Mass. 

Maine. 

Mass. 
ii 

Maine 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Mass. 

Ohio 

Vt 

lyt. 

Vt 


Pbmidents. 


Mrs.  Helen  Howarth, 
Jon.  A  Sargent, 
Dr.  Phineas  Savery, 

Nathaniel  Austin, 
Amos  Fish, 
Charles  WOey, 


SxCRETABIES. 


Samuel  Jackson, 

Lucy  B.  Williams, 
Daniel  H.  Stanton, 
Daniel  Bowen, 


Miss  Susan  Grew, 


J.  V.  Himes, 

Zacheus  Hamlin, 
Bigelow, 


Richard  H.  Vose, 
Miss  Betsey  Linscott, 
James  RowelL 
Rev.  N  Wright, 
D.  T.  Kimball,  jr. 
Rev.  H.  Cowles, 
Rev.  Henry  Cowles, 
John  J.  Keep, 


JohnC.Poage, 

'Henry  Masters, 

F.  M.  B.  Burleigh, 
John  Grimes,  * 
E.A  Marsh, 


Rev.  G.  E.  Adams, 
Martha  V.  Ball 
John  S.  Kimball, 

Rev.  D.  Checsman, 
Herbert  Williams, 
Joseph  TUlson, 
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Names.     

Cabot 

Craftsbury,  

Chatham  SLChapel,  Pie, 

Cleveland, 

Coventry, 

Columbiana  and  Fairfield, 

Cambridge, 

Concord, 

Cuba, 

Clarkson  Anti-Sl'y  Asso., 

Chillicothe, 

Cumberland, 

Campton, 

Champlain, 

Concord.  Ladies, 

Circlevilie, 

Cumberland  County, 

Chester.  Geauga  co. 

CatskilL 

Cornwall, 

Chester, 

Danville, 
Dunbarton, 
Dover, 
Dover,  Ladies, 

Essex  County, 
Enosburg, 

Foxborougb, 

Franklin, 

Franklin, 

Farmington,  Trumbull  co. 

Fannington, 

Fall  River, 

Farmington,  Oakland  co. 

Farmington,  Ontario  co. 

Ferrisburgh  and  vicinity, 

Fayston, 

Fairfield, 

Fairfax, 

Gustavus,  Trumbull  co. 

Groton, 

Great  Falls, 

Granville, 

Genessee  Cfiunty, 

Georgia, 

Holdent 
Haverhill, 
Haverhill,  Ladies, 
Hudson,  Portage  co. 
Harrisvflle,  Harrison  co. 
Hallowell, 


Statb. 

VL 
VL 

N.York 

Ohio 

R.I. 

Ohio 

Mass. 

N.  H. 

N.Y. 

Penn. 

Ohio 

R.I. 

N.H. 

N.Y. 

N.H. 

Ohio 

Maine 

Ohio 

N.Y. 

Vt. 

VL 

Vt. 

N.H. 

I* 

n 

Mass. 
Vt. 

Moss. 

Mass. 

N.  Y. 

Ohio 

Maine 

Mass. 

M.T. 

N.Y. 

Vt. 
» 

ii 

Ohio 
Mass. 
N.H. 
Vt. 

N.Y. 
VL 

Mass. 
ii 

ii 

Ohio 
>> 

Maine 


Pmesidkhts. 

Dea.  Sam'l  Osgood, 

Col.  French, 

Mrs.  Green, 

Jno.  M.  Sterling,  Esq. 

Pcleg  Clarke. 

Joseph  Woods, 

Rev.  Geo.  Storrs, 
Kendall  Wilder, 
LindJey  Coates, 
Claybom  Yancey, 


Mrs.  G.  Storrs, 
James  Appleton, 
ExraHawley, 


Isaac  D.  Newell, 
Rev.  Dr.  Harris, 


Rev,  G.  B.  Perry, 


Willard  Pierce. 
Dr.  Nath'l  Miller, 
W.  Hincs,  Esq. 
Rev.  Daniel  Miller, 
Rev.  Isaac  Rogers, 

George  Hornell, 
Asa  B.  Smith, 
Martin  Stoddard, 


Dr.  A.  Farnsworth, 


I      Sbcbctamm. 

Milton  Fisher, 
Cook*. 
Bfiss  Dorcas  Bell, 

Wm.  H.  Anthony, 
Lot  Holmes, 

John  Farmer, 


Samuel  Stratton, 
Hon.  Oilman  Parker, 


Ebenezcr  Dole, 


Moses  Whitsoa, 
Jno.  N.  Templttoo, 

J.Churchill, 

Biiae  M.  Claik, 

Prof:  W.  Smyth, 
Charles  Sturteraa^ 


Samud  Coffins, 
Rev.  Mr.  Potoajn, 


JohBaWhiniBR, 


OdsHodsm 

Milton  M-FUff, 
Jos.  H.  Merock, 

John  Titeomh, 

vvm.  k.  inner, 
J.  C.  Hathaway, 
R»  T.  RobmsoOy 


Q.  Hezlip, 


C  White, 
John  G.  Wktavr , 

Dea.  Asahd  Gbon, 
Samuel  Lewis, 
Rev.  Geo.  Shepani 
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colored  people,  compared  with  the  whites.  But 
the  cause  is  this.  Heretofore,  as  a  general  thing, 
the  slave  has  been  freed  from  the  chains  of  one,  to 
be  trampled  under  the  feet  of  many.  The  princi- 
ples we  advocate  go  to  slay  prejudice  in  the  outset. 
They  recognize  in  the  colored  man  a  brother 
wherever  he  may  be  found.  They  go  to  remove 
from  before  him  the  obstacles  which  prevent  his 
free  pursuit  of  happiness  here  in  his  native  land. 
In  this  doctrine,  having  the  conscience  of  man  and 
the  government  of  God  with  us,  we  trust  that  no 
combination  of  the  powers  of  evil  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  prevent  our  success. 

But  while  immediate  abolitionists  sympathize 
with  the  oppressed,  they  are  not  unkind  to  the  op- 
pressors. There  cannot  be  a  greater  injury  to  the 
Slavemaster  than  to  apologize  for  his  sin.  No  evil 
can  befal  him  worse  than  the  continuance  of  bis 
cruel  system.  The  immediatist,  therefore,  is  his 
only  real  friend.  When  we  quote  the  lines  of  the 
lamented  Thomas  Pringle*  who  describes  Slavery 
as  he  saw  it  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  we  have  ' 
a  witness  in  the  bosom  of  every  slaveholder. 

"  Oh  Slavbbt  !  thou  art  a  latter  draught ! 
And  twice  accursed  is  thy  poisoned  bowl, 
Which  taints  with  leprosy  the  White  Man's  soul, 
Not  less  than  his  by  whom  its  dregs  are  quaffed. 
The  Slave  sinks  down,  o'ercome  by  cruel  craft, 
Like  beast  of  burthen  on  the  earth  to  roll. 

*  Lata  Secretary  of  the  London  Antj-Sltyery  Society.     See  hie  African 
Sketch**,  page  104. 
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Old  Colony,  Plymouth  co. 
Oneida  County, 
Ohio  State  Society, 
Orwell, 

Portland, 

Portland.  Female, 

Plymouth, 

Pawtucket, 

Plainfiekl  and  vicinity, 

Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia,  Female, 

Peacham, 

Plymouth,  Female, 

Pittsburg, 

Phoenix  and  Arkwriglt, 

Paint  Valley, 

Putnam  County, 

Providence, 

Pomfret. 

Portlaiid,  Young  Men's, 

Portage  County, 

Providence,  Juvenile  Am. 

Poughkeepsie, 

Peru, 

Plymouth  County, 

Providence,  Ladies, 

Perry,  Genessee  eo. 

Philadelphia,  Yo'ngMai'i 

Reading 
Reading,  Ladies, 
Rochester  City, 
Rochester,  Female,  crfd, 
Ryemte  and  Barnet, 
Randolph,  Portage  co, 
Richland,  Oswego  co. 
Ripley,  Brown  co, 

Rupert, 
Rochester^ 

Starksboroogh  &  Lincoln, 

Salem  and  vicinity, 

Salem,  Female, 

South  Reading, 

Sandwich, 

Shushan,  Washington  co. 

Scipio  Non-Slavery  So'y, 

Sinithfield  and  vicinity, 

Scituate, 

Sudbury,  Female, 

Sherburne, 

Sherburne,  Female, 

Shoreham, 


Stats.  I     Psssmmrra, 


Mass. 
N.Y. 

VL 

Maine 
ii 

N.H. 

ILL 

Conn. 

Penn. 
it 

Vt. 
Mass. 

Penn. 

R.L 

Ohio 

llhnosi 

R.I. 

Coon. 

Maine 

Ohio 

ILL 

N.Y. 

ii 

R.L 
N.Y. 

Penn. 


n 

N.Y. 

it 

Vt 

Ohio 

N.Y. 

Ohio 

Vt.% 
ii 

it 

ii 

Mass. 

ii 

it 
ii 

N.Y. 

it 

ii 

Mass. 

ii 

N.Y. 
i> 

Vt 


Rev.  John  Allen, 
Benj.  P.  Johnson, 
Hon.  L.  King, 


Sam'l  Fessenden, 
Mrs.  King  Porter. 
Wm.  Webster, 

David  P.  Brown,  Esq. 
Esther  Moore, 
Merrill,  Esq. 


Dr.  J.P.  Ganam, 

Sam'l  D.  Lsnghfin, 
Jonah  Cady, 

George  Rones, 
Gtsenbury  Keen, 

Samuel  Keese, 


JabexWard, 
WulH.  Scott, 

Rev.  Aaron  Picket, 
Mrs.  Eunice  Picket, 
Lindley  M.  Moore, 


LotB.Coe, 
A.  H.  Stevens, 
Hon.  Alex.  Campbell, 


Nathan  Page, 
Rev.  C.  P.  Grosvenor, 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Grosvenor, 
Dee*  Jacob  Eaton, 
Rev.  Joseph  Mash, 
Bethud  church,  jun. 

Rev.  S.  T.  Mill*, 
Rev.  E.  Scagrave, 
Mrs.  Ruth  Smith, 
John  Harrington,  jr. 
Mrs,  C.  Lee, 


S 


Geo.  Russell,  Esa, 
PdaoahRawi 
A.  A.  Guthrie, 


P.  H.Gfeenlesf,En> 
Miss  Miriam  Hsssy, 
N.  P.  Rogers, 
Rev.  Ray  Potter, 

Benj.  F.  Jones, 
Lucretia  Mott, 
Dr.ZcbmaPaufkrs, 


Rev.  S.  OiMubul 
Geo,  R  Wits, 
xi.  is.  uensos, 

James  F.Ous, 
James  a 


JosshAndiswii 
Wm,  Gnsves, 


Mrs.  a 
G.  A.  Awry, 

Seymour  W.  Ops. 


Joel  Bats*. 
Rev.  Geo.  E 


Ottm, 


P.  xL  Swstusf, 
Josiah  Giflofd, 
Daniel  Vtknm*/ 
Enoch  Honeywell, 


Cktlauhoun  Cnst, 
Jacob  Vmsl 
Miss  Mary  Rice, 

J.  Groeland, 
Mis.  H.  Avery, 
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of  power,  nor  those  who  aspire  to  such  seats,  can  be 
depended  on  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 
To  the  former  every  effort  towards  reform  is  a 
tacit  reproof ;  to  the  latter  it  is  an  interference  with 
the  object  of  their  ambition.  But  the  body  of  the 
people,  when  delivered  from  the  influences  which 
have  blinded  them,  will  take  the  side  of  humanity. 
To  doubt  this  is  to  doubt  the  benevolence  and  go- 
vernment of  God ; — it  is  to  doubt  the  evidence  of 
our  senses.  The  efficacy  of  our  principles  is  not 
now  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  experiment.  Just 
so  far  as  these  principles  have  been  faithfully  pro- 
mulgated, whether  at  the  South  or  the  North,  they 
have  triumphed.  The  contest,  truly,  is  but  com- 
mencing, nevertheless,  having  tried  the  temper  of 
our  celestial  weapons,  we  count  on  a  glorious 
victory. 

Who  would  have  dared,  at  the  last  anniversary 
to  hazard  the  prediction,  that,  within  one  year,  we 
should  record  a  State  Auxiliary  in  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Slave  States?  that  we  should 
have  the  happiness  to  meet,  on  this  delightful  occa- 
sion, such  a  delegation  as  is  now  present,  from  that 
auxiliary  ?  We  repeat  it,  therefore,  with  an  em- 
phasis that  does  not  falter  in  view  of  the  perils  of 
the  coming  conflict,  Let  us  thank  God  and  take 

courage. 

ELIZUR  WRIGHT,  Jr., 

Sec.  of  Bom.  Car. 
May  12,  1835. 


CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY. 


PREAMBLE. 

Whereas  the  Most  High  God  a  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,"  and  hath 
commanded  them  to  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves;  and 
whereas  our  national  existence  is  based  upon  this  principle,  as 
recognized  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "  that  all  mankind 
are  created  equal,  and  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness ;"  and  whereas,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
sixty  years,  since  the  faith  and  honor  of  the  American  people 
were  pledged  to  this  avowal,  before  Almighty  God,  and  the  world, 
nearly  one  sixth  part  of  the  nation  are  held  in  bondage  by  their 
fcllow-citizens ;  and  whereas  slavery  is  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples of  natural  justice,  of  our  republican  form  of  government, 
and  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  is  destructive  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  while  it  is  endangering  the  peace,  union  and  lib* 
erties  of  the  States ;  and  whereas  we  believe  it  the  duty  and  in- 
terest of  the  masters,  immediately  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  and 
that  no  scheme  of  expatriation,  either  voluntary  or  by  compulsion, 
can  remove  this  great  and  increasing  evil ;  and  whereas  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  practicable,  by  appeals  to  the  consciences,  hearts, 
and  interests  of  the  people,  to  awaken  a  public  sentiment  through- 
out the  nation,  that  will  be  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  slavery 
in  any  part  of  the  republic,  and  by  effecting  the  speedy  abolition 
of  slavery,  prevent  a  general  convulsion ;  and  whereas  we  be- 
lieve we  owe  it  to  the  oppressed,  to  our  fellow-citizens  who  hold 
slaves,  to  our  whole  country,  to  posterity,  and  to  God,  to  do  all 
that  is  lawfully  in  our  power  to  bring  about  the  extinction  of 
slavery,  we  do  hereby  agree,  with  a  prayerful  reliance  on  the 
Divine  aid,  to  form  ourselves  into  a  society,  to  be  governed  by 4k- 
following  Constitution. 

CONSTITUTION. 


ARTICLE  I. 

This  Society  shall  be  called  the  American  Anti-Slavbry 
Society. 
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diency,  wiling  them  gradually  out  of  their  sins  by 
stealth ;  but  in  the  shape  of  rebuke,  cutting  them 
up  root  and  branch,  and  demanding  repentance  and 
restitution. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  sup- 
pose, that  those  principles  which  are  admitted  to 
fill  and  Jnove  the  soul  at  the  North,  can  never  per- 
vade the  South.  We  are  gravely  told,  "  You  may 
agitate  the  North ;  you  may  convert  the  North ; 
you  may  kindle  the  highest  moral  indignation 
against  slavery  every  where  at  the  North;  but  you 
have  gained  nothing.  The  South  is  to  a  man 
against  you.  Your  agitation  of  this  delicate  sub- 
ject can  have  no  other  effect  upon  our  southern 
brethren  than  to  sunder  them  from  us  forever." — 
Such  warnings  we  hold  to  be  very  absurd.  Does 
truth  change  it*  nature  by  crossing  a  line  1  Is  coin 
science  confined  to  certain  parallels  of  latitude? 
Suppose  it  unsafe  to  express  certain  opinions  in  a 
slave  state,  does  it  follow  that  those  opinions  can* 
not  be  formed  there  ?  Galileo  was  condemned  for 
teaching  the  heresy  that  the  sun  is  immoveable,  and 
that  the  earth  moves  around  it.  Did  he  renounce 
his  belief.  Not  at  all ;  for  the  plain  reason,  that  he 
could  not  if  he  would.  Was  his  heresy  crushed) 
Inquire  at  the  Infant  Schools.  Opinions,  from  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  can  be  overthrown  and 
suppressed  only  by  reason  and  argument ;  but  ret* 
son  and  argument  are  on  the  side  of  truth, — there* 
fore  truth  is  invincible. 
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But  why  do  we  argue  this  point  ?     Immediate 
emancipation  has  already  crossed  the  line  that 
bounds  slavery  on  the  North,  and,  in  the  fulness  of 
its  so  called  fanaticism,  is  daily  making  converts. 
While  multitudes  at  the  North  are  affecting  to 
quake  with  fear,  lest  our  denunciation  should  alien- 
ate the  South  and  extinguish  the  last  hope  of  the 
slave,  slaveholders  themselves  are  repenting,  and 
bringing  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance.     This  is 
not  theory,  but  fact — fact  to  which  we  earnestly 
beg  the  serious  attention  of  our  brethren  who  be- 
lieve that  slaveholding  is  a  sin,  but  dare  only  say 
that  the  system  of  slavery  is  wrong.    The  reason 
why  immediate  emancipation  makes  converts  at 
the  South  is  obvious — the  doctrine  reaches  the  con- 
science.   And  if  the  whole  body  of  Northern  chris- 
tians were  to  take  ground  on  it,  would  not  the 
truth  be  brought  to  the  consciences  of  our  South- 
ern brethren  with  a  thousand-fold  greater  force  1 

The  plans  and  labors  of  this  Society  are  adapted 
to  bring  the  churches  to  the  right  ground. 

Being  founded  on  truth  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  approbation  of  the  great  Head  of  the  church, 
nor  of  success.  The  church  may  go  astray.  She 
may  lose  much  of  her  Christianity.  The  preach- 
ing of  Christ  and  his  apostles  takes  this  for  grant- 
ed, witness  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia.  But  to  suppose  the  church  will  not  yield  to 
truth,  is  to  suppose  her  radicaMy  corrupt.  The  la- 
bors of  Christians  have  been  too  signally  blessed  in 
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the  present  day  to  leave  us  any  right  to  such  a  suppo- 
sition. We  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  the  Church 
will  shut  up  her  bowels  of  compassion  from  the 
poor  slave,  when  his  case  is  fully  presented.  There 
will  be  agitation  and  effervescence  and  heat.  This 
arises  from  the  nature  of  man.  But  the  church 
will  come  out  purified  as  gold.  Those  who  depre- 
cate division  in  the  church,  whatever  may  be  the 
subject,  as  the  worst  of  all  possible  evils,  should 
remember  that  the  day  is  coming  when  Christ  him- 
self will  make  a  division.  Do  they  expect  the 
church  to  be  reformed  from  every  sin  into  which 
she  may  have  fallen,  instantaneously,  by  the  mira- 
culous conversion  of  all  her  members  1  If  not,  then 
there  must  be  a  temporary  division,  or  the  church 
must  live  on  in  sin. 

Nothing  but  a  revolution  in  public  sentiment  in 
regard  to  Slavery  can  preserve  our  present  excel- 
lent form  of  government.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
awards  of  Divine  Justice,  it  is  plainly  impossible 
for  a  pure  republican  government  to  subsist  lonj 
upon  a  foundation  of  tyranny.  Slavery  is  the  dry 
rot  to  all  the  props  that  can  sustain  a  good  govern- 
ment. The  natural  tendency  of  all  its  influences  is  to 
pervert  every  good  institution.  Were  this  society, 
therefore,  to  cease  from  its  labors; — were  not  a  voice 
of  remonstrance  to  be  heard  on  this  side  of  the  Po- 
tomac, nay  more,  were  we  to  make  every  po» 
ble  concession,  and  even  become  slaveholders  our- 
selves, the  Union  must  ere  long  be  dissolved  and 
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the  national  government  must  go  to  pieces.  It  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  an  empire  of 
Slavemasters,  so  extended  as  ours,  should  be  long 
held  together  otherwise  than  by  an  iron  despotism. 
It  is  not  in  law  to  govern  those  who  govern  others 
by  arbitrary  will.  The  States  of  Greece  were  en- 
gaged in  endless  broils,  and  the  reason  is,  they  were 
Slaveholding  states.  Had  Greece  been  abolitioni- 
zed  in  the  time  of  Socrates,  she  might  have  re- 
mained to  this  day.  So  long  as  the  yeomanry  of  a 
country — the  body  of  its  people — are  free  on  their 
own  sail,  they  cannot  be  driven  from  it ;  no  power 
can  put  down  the  righteous  authority  by  which 
they  choose  to  be  governed ;  but  when  servile  op- 
pression has  made  them  the  machinery  of  an  idle 
upper  class,  what  care  they  for  a  change  of  masters. 
A  dissolution  of  the  Union,  it  is  true,  has  been 
threatened  in  case  the  north  should  meddle  with 
Slavery.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  threats,  by 
preventing  the  moral  action  of  the  North  may  re- 
tard abolition  and  secure  the  pretended  right  of 
property,  but  it  is  quite  as  obvious,  that  the  execu- 
tion of  them  would  work  the  downfall  of  slavery 
in  the  speediest  way.  The  South  will  not  act 
against  her  own  interests.  Besides,  as  the  inter- 
ference of  the  North  is  only  a  moral  and  perfectly 
constitutional  one,  the  expedient  of  a  political  dis- 
memberment is  peculiarly  awkward.  The  moral 
influence  of  Christendom  reaches  to  every  spot 
where  a  bird  can  alight,  and  to  escape  it  the  South 


The  Savior  commanded  that  his  gospel  should  be  preached  to  all,  but  slavery 
set  itself  in  opposition  to  this  command,  and  forbade  his  messengers  from  execu* 
ting  their  commission  among  those  who  most  needed  the  solace  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  hope.  It  was  said,  indeed,  that  oral  instruction  was  permitted  to  the 
slave  by  law.  Yes;  but  it  was  at  the  option  of  his  master,  who  could  at  plea- 
sure put  an  absolute  veto  upon  the  light  of  heaven. 

It  being  thus  obvious  that  slavery  is  in  opposition  to  the  whole  spirit  and  tenor 
of  the  gospel,  could  it  be  believed,  that  such  an  institution  was  to  flourish  and 
prevail,  amidst  the  brightness  of  the  millenial  day.  Surely  in  those  halcyon 
times,  when  the  lion  shall  he  down  with  the  lamb,  when  the  venomless  serpent 
was  to  sport  with  the  young  child,  and  the  weaned  child  was  to  play  upon  the 
hole  of  the  cockatrice's  den,  there  would  be  no  such  sight  in  all  God's  holy  moun- 
tain as  a  haughty  and  ferocious  master  frowning  on  his  slave.  All  pride,  and 
usurpation,  and  oppression,  and  cruelty,  would  have  fled  away  before  the  breath 
of  peace  and  the  smile  of  kindness ;  and  was  it  not  then  the  obvious  duty  of  all 
Christian  men  both  to  pray  and  to  labor  for  the  removal  of  so  great  and  mani- 
fest an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Emmanuel's  glory? 

Mr.  G.  said  he  was  well  aware  that  many  men  of  consideration  and  stand- 
ing, deemed  that  standing  far  too  valuable  to  be  jeopardized  upon  the  altar  of 
freedom.  They  had  listened  to  the  cry  of  the  mob,  to  the  voice  of  proscription, 
to  the  anathemas  which  had  been  cast  on  the  best  and  most  virtuous  of  men. 
They  had  witnessed  the  utter  disregard  of  a  well-earned  reputation  of  forty  or 
fifty  years  of  virtue  and  benevolence,  and  had  seen  our  most  estimable  men 
treated  as  things  of  nought  to  be  reviled,  and  persecuted  at  pleasure;  and  they 
dreaded  sharing  the  same  fame.  But,  he  asked,  whose  property  was  the  Chris- 
tian's reputation  ?  To  whom  did  it  belong,  and  to  whom  had  it  been  voluntarily 
consecrated?  Had  the  Son  of  God  proceeded  on  the  principles  of  these  men, 
had  he  deemed  the  standing  he  held  in  heaven  too  high  and  too  precious  to  be 
abandoned  for  the  work  of  our  salvation,  our  race  might  have  pined  and  withered 
in  despair,  and  perished  together  in  the  second  death.  But  Jesus  acted  far  other- 
wise. He  beheld  the  world  of  mankind  under  the  dominion  of  the  great  slave- 
holder. He  panted  for  their  emancipation ;  he  determined  to  accomplish  it ;  and 
leaving  his  palace  in  the  skies,  he  exchanged  it  for  the  manger,  for  the  garden 
and  the  cross.  And  did  men  who  profess  to  be  his  disciples  consider  their  repu- 
tation and  standing  as  too  precious  to  be  put  in  jeopardy  for  the  sake  of  a  like 
enterprise,  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  in  conveying  the  same 
grace  which  saved  themselves  to  the  poor  heathen,  in  the  midst  of  them  ? 

In  closing  his  address,  Mr.  G.  observed,  that  if  ever  there  was  an  emergency 
which  called  for  bold,  united,  determined,  unblushing,  indomitable,  persevering 
action,  the  present  day  exhibited  such  an  emergency.  The  liberties  of  men  were 
crushed,  the  rights  of  conscience  denied,  the  lamp  of  heavenly  truth  proscribed 
and  forbidden,  and  reproach  and  obloquy  cast  on  every  effort  of  Christion  bene- 
volence. The  missionary  enterprise  itself  was  almost  blasphemed  by  its  advo- 
cates continuing  to  hold  two  millions  of  their  fellow  men  in  bondage,  Chris- 
tians were  called  to  gird  on  their  arms,  to  face  their  now  unmasked  opponents, 
and  to  contend  manfully  for  victory.  They  looked  to  God  for  success,  and  God's 
own  matchless  arm  would  assuredly  be  made  bare  for  the  deliverance  of  the  op* 
pressed.    Let  Christian  professors  act  according  to  their  own  faith.    While  thai 
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ARTICLE  II. 

The  object  of  thii  Society  is  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States.  While  it  admits  that  each  State  in  which 
slavery  exists,  has,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
exclusive  right  to  legislate  in  regard  to  its  abolition  in  said  State,  it 
shall  aim  to  convince  all  our  fellow-citizens,  by  arguments  ad- 
dressed to  their  understandings  and  consciences,  that  slaveholding 
is  a  heinous  crime  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  that  the  duty,  safety, 
and  best  interests  of  all  concerned,  require  its  immediate  abandon- 
ment,  without  expatriation.  The  Society  will  also  endeavor,  in  a 
constitutional  way,  to  influence  Congress  to  put  an  end  to  the  do- 
mestic slave  trade,  and  to  abolish  slavery  in  all  those  portions  of 
our  common  country  which  come  under  its  control,  especially  in 
the  District  of  Columbia, — and  likewise  to  prevent  the  extension 
of  it  to  any  State  that  may  be  hereafter  admitted  to  the  Union. 

ARTICLE  m. 
This  Society  shall  aim  to  elevate  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  people  of  color,  by  encouraging  their  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  improvement,  and  by  removing  public  prejudice,  that 
thus  they  may,  according  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  worth, 
share  an  equality  with  the  whites,  of  civil  and  religious  privileges; 
but  this  Society  will  never,  in  any  way,  countenance  the  oppressed 
in  vindicating  their  rights  by  resorting  to  physical  force. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Any  person  who  consents  to  the  principles  of  this  Constitution, 
who  contributes  to  the  funds  of  this  Society,  and  is  not  a  slave- 
holder, may  be  a  member  of  this  Society,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  the  meetings. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dents, a  Secretary  of  Foreign  Correspondence,  a  Secretary  of 
Domestic  Correspondence,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  a  Board  of  Managers,  composed  of  the  above,  and  not  less 
than  ten  other  members  of  the  Society.  They  shall  be  annually 
elected  by  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  five  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

The  Board  of  Managers  shall  annually  elect  an  Executive 
Committee,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  five,  nor  more  than  twelve 
members,  which  shall  be  located  in  New- York,  who  shall  have 
power  to  enact  their  own  by-laws,  fill  any  vacancy  in  their 
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fully  determined  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  latter,  and  immediately  emanci- 
pate hie  slaves.  The  subject  was  introduced  for  discussion  in  the  Synod. 
The  ground  taken  by  some  of  its  members,  was,  that  slavery  is  authorized 
by  scripture.  The  gentleman  referred  to,  returned  home  with  his  conscience 
somewhat  relieved  by  the  discussion.  I,  added  Mr.  B.,  made  him  a  visit, 
and  was  the  means  of  renewing  the  compunctions  of  conscience  he  pre- 
viously had  ;  and  before  I  left  him,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  writing  the  deed 
of  emancipation  for  him. 

We  have  recently  been  asked  the  question — What  have  the  advocates  of 
immediate  emancipation  accomplished  ? — Where  are  the  slaves  they  have 
emancipated  7  The  gentleman  spoken  of  above,  has  emancipated  five,  I 
myself  have  emancipated  six,  Professor  Buchanan,  the  President  of  the 
Kentucky  Anti-Slavery  Society,  three,  and  Mr.  Thompson  two ;  nineteen 
within  my  own  immediate  observation. 

To  return  to  the  subject— At  a  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  Danville,  last 
mil*  I  had  the  opportunity  of  explaining  what  is  meant  by  "immediate 
emancipation."  Many  then  expressed  to  me  that  it  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  what  they  had  supposed,  and  by  no  means  so  objectionable. — 
Thia  much  we  may  safely  say — The  edge  of  their  objection  to  immediate 
emancipation  was  dulled. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Kentucky  legislature,  I  visited  Frankfort, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  information  respecting  the  state  of  public  opinion 
throughout  the  state,  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  I  found  that  the  impression 
is  general  throughout  the  state,  that  slavery  among  tie  U  rot  to  bi  ph. 

RTUAL. 

The  convention  bill  was  again  brought  up  and  discussed,  and  passed 
through  two  readings  in  each  house.  On  the  third  reading  in  the  Senate, 
the  vote  was  found  to  be  a  tie.  When  this  was  known  in  the  lower  house, 
further  discussion  was  omitted,  and  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
tve.  It  may  be  well  here  to  state  the  reason*  which  operate  for  calling  a 
convention.  The  subject  of  purifying  the  judiciary  has  long  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  that  state,  and  was  doubtless  the  primary  reason 
with  most  in  favor  of  the  call ;  but  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  one  regarded 
of  very  great  importance  to  be  considered  by  such  a  convention.  These  two 
are  the  prominent  objects.  At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  the  con- 
vention bill  will  doubtless  pass.  I  am,  however,  not  at  all  solicitous  about 
it,  though  I  shall  not  oppose  it.  Any  measures  which  may  be  adopted  by 
that  body  to  produce  gradual  emancipation,  though  they  will  much  aid 
the  extension  of  our  principles,  will  not  interfere  with  our  impressing  on 
the  minds  of  slaveholders,  the  duty  of  immediately  ceasing  to  sin. 

The  principal  point  with  me  is  to  get  the  subject  of  immediate  emancipa- 
tion before  the  public.  There  are  many  who  are  throwing  obstacles  in  my 
way.  Where  I  lecture,  the  remark  is— "  Better  not  go  to  hear  Mr.  Bimey. 
It  is  an  exciting  subject.  Ton  had  better  let  it  alone."  Notwithstanding 
this,  in  every  instance  except  one,  I  had  as  large  an  audience  as  could  have 
been  expected,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed. 

The  Lyceum  at  Danville  invited  me  to  be  present  at  a  discussion  on  slavery 
before  that  body,  expecting  that  President  Young  and  I  would  hold  a  public 
conference.  In  the  evening,  in  the  preeenoe  of  the  president,  I  reviewed  at 
large  his  letter  on  gradual  emancipation,  and  the  next  evening  President 
Toons;  replied.  The  results  are  well  known. 
A  discussion  was  also  held  on  the  subject  of  immediate  emancipation,  in 
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matters,  thai  ha  has  never  known  one  emancipated  slave  brought  up  on  a 
criminal  offence. 

Question.  We  have  been  told  that  if  the  slaves  were  immediately  eman- 
cipated, they  would  turn  round  and  cut  their  masters'  throats ;  what  is  your 
opinion  on  this  subject  ? 

Mr.  B.  smiled  at  such  a  question,  and  simply  said,  My  house  is  never 
locked,  and  my  domestics  have  free  access  at  all  times.  They  have  the 
opportunity  to  cut  my  throat,  and  the  throats  of  my  wife  and  children  at  any 
time  if  they  choose.  I  have  no  fears  on  this  subject,  nor  do  I  think  any 
fears,  in  any  case,  need  be  indulged. 

Question.  What  do  you  think  of  the  "American  Union  7"  whether  it  is, 
in  your  opinion,  defective  in  principle,  and  will  be  inefficient  in  its  operation 
on  the  south  ? 

The  great  defect  of  the  Union  is,  they  take  too  weak  a  principle.  They 
descend  to  the  morality  of  the  master.  They  are  for  going  down  to  the 
lowest  slaveholder,  and  trying  to  elevate  him.  They  are  attempting  to  act 
upon  too  low  a  grade  of  conscience.  If  I  were  to  go  to  a  village  to  promote 
the  cause  of  temperance,  I  should  not  first  descend  to  the  drunkard,  or  to 
the  moderate  drinker,  or  the  retailer,  and  try  to  elevate  them,  but  I  would 
f  o  to  the  purest  men  in  the  village — men  the  least  contaminated  with  the 
sin  of  intemperance.  I  would  first  operate  on  these,  and  bring  them  to  the 
right  standard,  and  then  I  would,  through  them,  operate  on  those  who  use 
or  deal  in  ardent  spirits.  So,  to  advance  the  abolition  of  slavery,  I  would 
first  go  to  those  who  are  least  involved  in  this  sin,  and  endeavor  to  set  them 
right,  and  then,  when  I  had  brought  them  up  to  the  right  principle,  I  would 
go  farther,  and  try  to  elevate  those  who  are  more  involved,  and  thus  I.  ring  all 
to  the  correct  standard. 

As  to  the  operation  of  the  Union,  I  would  say  that  the  slaveholder  will 
be  satisfied  with  any  scheme  which  allows  him  to  put  off  present  duty  until 
to-morrow.    He  will  not  object  to  your  calling  slavery  a  sin,  and  that  he 

should  immediately  repent  of  his  sin;  but  —— ■ .    Your  "but"  will 

prove  an  opiate  to  his  conscience.  The  "  Exposition"  of  the  Union,  I  re- 
gard as  a  soother  of  the  slaveholder's  conscience.  We  have  heard  much 
this  afternoon  respecting  the  sin  of  slavery  AND  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  its  abolition.  The  Union  says  sin  and  difficulties.  They  thus  throw 
their  difficulties  between  the  slaveholder  and  his  duty — so  that  whenever 
his  sin  and  duty  are  pointed  out,  these  difficulties  are  ever  starting  up  and 
filling  the  whole  field  of  his  vision.  The  difficulties — the  difficulties.  You 
tell  slaveholders  they  are  sinning  every  moment  they  hold  slaves.  They 
may  admit  it,  but  then  they  will  say  the  slave  is  better  off  than  the  free 
black— or  he  cannot  support  himself  if  liberated — or  he  will  cut  our  throats. 
Now  they  say — and  the  Union  encourages  them  to  say  it — these  difficulties 
must  be  removed  before  they  can  be  led  to  feel  the  truth  or  to  act.  Here  is 
the  obstacle  to  success.  These  difficulties,  as  long  as  they  are  allowed  to 
have  place,  will  ever  stand  between  truth  and  the  conscience. 

Question.  It  is  said  that  the  slaves,  if  now  liberated,  will  be  idle,  and 
turn  out  vagrants ;  what  is  your  opinion  on  that  point  7 

When  the  man  in  my  employ — before  referred  to,  with  his  wife  and  two 
children — first  commenced  laboring  on  wages,  he  labored  so  hard,  commen- 
ced so  early  in  the  morning,  and  continued  so  late  in  the  evening,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  go  and  tell  him  that  he  must  not  do  it — he  would  ruin  his  health 
and  constitution  by  such  hard  labor. 
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In  1838,  a  gentleman  in  hii  will  emancipated  sixty-three  slaves.    They  all 
lire  on  land  purchased  of  the  eons  of  this  gentleman,  and  are  all  doing  well 
I  inquired  of  a  tavern  keeper  near  by,  not  a  professor  of  religion,  a  man  well 
acquainted  with  them,  and  he  pronounced  them  good  neighbors,  mdustrious, 
peaceable,  contented,  and  happy.      Their  only  complaint  was,  they  had  no 
school  among  them.    The  pastor  of  the  church  says  that  many  of  these  per. 
sons  are  now  members  of  the  church,  but  not  one  before  they  were  eman- 
cipated.   With  regard  to  their  becoming  vagrants :   My  father,  when  he 
emancipated  his  three  slaves,  gave  them  their  entire  liberty.    One  of  mem 
was  intemperate.    The  Christmas  holidays  were  come.     He,  much  elated 
with  his  freedom,  had  a  frolic,  and  afterwards  engaged  as  college  sweeper, 
spending  his  earnings  for  strong  drink.  When  I  emancipated  my  own  stares, 
continued  Mr.  B.,  I  told  them  that  they  ought  so  to  conduct  as  to  remove 
all  excuses  of  slavemasters  for  not  immediately  emancipating  their  slaves. 
This  weighs  with  force  on  the  minds  of  most  emancipated  slaves,  and  is  the 
subject  of  conversation  among  them.    I  went  to  the  wifo  of  the  slave  above 
referred  to,  and  told  her  the  effect  which  her  husband's  conduct  must  have 
on  keeping  slaves  in  bondage.    Ah,  says  she,  we  have  talked  this  matter  all 
over ;  husband  is  now  at  home,  and  is  not  to  go  to  town  any  more.    And, 
added  Mr.  B.,  he  has  kept  his  word,  and  become  an  industrious,  temperate 
man.    Thus,  if  proper  advice  is  not  given,  some,  elated  with  their  freedom, 
may  for  a  while  become  idle  and  dissipated,  but  will  soon  be  induced,  by 
their  own  sense  of  propriety,  and  the  influence  of  others,  to  pursue  a  regu- 
lar, honest,  industrious  life. 

Question.  If  a  stranger  puts  a  question  to  a  slave,  relating  to  his  free- 
dom, will  he  usually  give  him  a  direct,  sincere  answer  ?  Can  he  get  at  hit 
real  views  on  the  subject  of  slavery  ? 

No.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  northern  men  are  deceived  on  this 
subject.  A  stranger  visiting  the  master's  family,  is  kindly  treated,  and  sup* 
posed  by  the  slaves  to  agree  with  the  master.  Slaves  know  that  they  are 
valued  on  account  of  their  contentment,  and  that  their  treatment  is  graduated 
by  it.  It  is  therefore  regarded  by  them  for  their  interest  to  say  that  they  are 
contented,  and  to  appear  bo,  whether  such  is  the  fact  or  not.  Hence,  if 
asked  by  the  stranger  if  they  are  contented,  they  uniformly  say — yes,  masse. 
Would  you  not  like  to  be  free,  and  leave  your  master  ?  no,  maasa ;  I  very 
well  off  now.  They  suppose,  of  course,  that  what  they  say  will  be  reported 
to  the  master,  and  influence  his  treatment  of  them. 

In  Kentucky,  all  know  me,  continued  Mr.  B.  I  am  committed  to  the  pub- 
lic as  an  abolitionist.  I  might  go  to  ten  thousand,  and  they  would  all  say  to 
me  that  they  preferred  liberty  to  slavery.  To  give  an  instance :  When  about 
to  discuss  the  question  of  immediate  abolition,  in  the  school-house  near 
where  the  sixty-three  emancipated  slaves  reside,  I  proceeded  to  the  place, 
and  found  an  old  man  sweeping  the  house.  He  was  one  of  the  emancipated, 
and  the  sexton.  As  it  was  out  of  the  usual  time  for  putting  the  house  m 
order  for  a  meeting,  I  atked  him  what  he  was  doing  there  to-day,  in  order 
to  test  the  old  man's  temper,  he  not  knowing  me.  '  Ah,  massa,  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  great  debate  here  to-day.  Our  minister  here  is  going  to  discuss 
the  question— whether  slavery  is  right  or  not'  « Well,  old  man,  what  do  yes 
think  of  it  V  He  hung  down  his  head,  and  said  in  a  tone  quite  changed— 
*  Ah,  massa,  dont  know.' 
The  next  morning,  as  I  thought  I  had  left  my  knife  in  the  school-house, 
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X  rode  up  and  found  the  old  man  cleaning  the  house*  Aa  aoon  aa  he  aaw 
me,  he  said — '  Come,  get  down,  get  down,  maaaa,  let  na  go  in  and  talk  about 
it'  Aa  I .  had  another  engagement,  I  excused  myself;  but  he  insisted,  and 
almost  palled  me  from  my  horse,  to  force  me  in  to  talk  with  him.  There  waa 
no  *  I  don't  know'  now.  But  when  I  asked  him  what  he  now  thought  of  the 
question,  he  replied,  *  Well,  maaaa,  if  you  ain't  right  on  the  question,  I  don't 
know  who  is.' 

Another  instance.  '  While  riding  on  horseback  one  day,  I  noticed  two 
females,  with  hurried  steps,  hastening  to  the  road  to  meet  me.  They  teld 
me  that- they  prayed  for  me,  that  the  Lord  would  grant  me  success.  *  Men 
aayr'  they  continued,  *  hard  things  about  you.'  ( Ah,  what  do  they  aay  about 
me  V  •  They  aay  you  are  a  slave  trader,  and  riding  about  the  country  buying 
slave*  but  we  know  it  is  all  false.1  On  parting,  they  said — *  We  now 
know  it  is  our  duty  to  behave  better  than  we  have  ever  done,  so  that  they 
may  not  aay — See  how  bad  these  alavea  conduct — this  is  all  Mr.  Birney*a 
doings.  No,  we  will  behave  well,  and  help  you  all  we  can,  and  we  will 
pray  Cod  to  help  you.* 

Mr.  Birney  here  stated,  that  if  the  cause  of  abolition  were  now  to  cease, 
these  slaves  would  be  driven  to  desperation.  This  is  their  only  hope.  They 
expect  something  good  is  coming  from  our  efforts  in  the  anti-slavery  cause. 
Mr.  Birney  here  also  spoke  of  the  information  the  slaves  obtain  almost  uni- 
versally, of  the  anti-slavery  movements  at  the  north.  They  are  much  bet. 
ter  informed  on  this  subject  than  their  masters. 

Another  instance  to  show  how  he  was  regarded  by  the  slaves,  Mr.  B.  then 
noticed.  His  son  was  going  to  attend  school  in  Lexington.  About  14  miles 
from  home,  he  overtook  a  female  slave  with  a  basket  of  turnips  on  her  head. 
He  asked  for  one,  which  she  gave  him.  He  offered  to  pay  her,  but  no  ;  all 
she  wished  for  was  his  name.  He  told  her  his  name  waa  Birney.  *  Ah,' 
said  she,  much  elated,  *  are  you  the  aon  of  that  good  maw  V  I  do  not  say 
this,  added  Mr.  B»  smiling,  to  show  that  I  am  better  than  others,  only  to  give 
the  impressions  of  slaves. 

Question.    Are  the  slaves  opposed  to  colozination  ? 

Mr.  B.  said  that  masters  did  not  give  their  slavea  correct  information  on 
the  subject.  The  masters  throw  terrors  over  it,  so  as  to  make  the  alavea 
contented  with  their  present  condition.  They  all  dislike  removal  to  Liberia 
or  any  other  place.  If  the  question  were,  emancipation  here,  or  colozina- 
tion, not  one  in  five  hundred  would  prefer  the  latter. 

Question.  Would  the  slaves,  if  emancipated,  prefer  to  stay  where  they 
are  ? 

The  impression,  said  Mr.  B.,  that  the  alavea,  if  emancipated,  would  flock 
to  the  free  states,  is  without  foundation.    For, 

1.  There  is  more  room  for  them  where  they  are.  The  alaveholding  states 
are  not  so  densely  populated. 

9.  They  are  acquainted  with  the  kind  of  labor  in  the  states  where  they 
now  reside. 

3.  The  climate  is  more  suitable  to  them. 

4.  They  will  be  wanted  ae  laborers  by  their  former  masters.  They  will 
prefer  to  labor  for  them,  for  they  are  better  acquainted  with  their  tempera 
and  wants,  than  with  those  of  northern  men. 

5.  There  is  less  negro  hatred  in  the  slave  than  in  the  free  states.  They 
are  subject  to  more  insult  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 

li 


We  demand  the  acknowledgment  and  enjoyment  of  these  lights — rights  which 
are  the  gift  of  the  beneficent  Father  of  us  all,  and  which  are  founded  on  his  grant, 
and  not  on  the  tincture  of  a  skin.  This  demand  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  our 
offence.  We  seek  no  visionary  equality.  We  have  taken  no  lessons  in  the  school 
of  the  ferocious  republic  of  infidel  France.  We  propose  no  common  measure  of 
property,  talent,  influence  or  honor.  But  we  do  insist  that  all  mankind,  irre- 
spective of  complexion,  are  equally  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, and  have  equal  claims  to  justice  and  humanity. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose,  to  prescribe  rules  for  domestic  and  social  inter' 
course.  Such  an  interference  would  of  itself  be  a  trespass  on  the  rights  of  others, 
since  persons  of  every  complexion  arc  unquestionably  entitled  to  select  their  own 
associates,  and  to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  their  own  families.  We  aik 
no  favors  for  ourselves— we  ask  none  for  our  colored  brethren.  But  we  do  intend 
to  assert  and  maintain  our  own  rights;  and  wc  intend  to  assert  their  bight?, 
and  to  use  all  lawful  means  to  obtain  them. 

It  is  this  determination  that  has  exposed  us  to  vituperation  and  personal  vio- 
lence. Politicians  have  essayed  to  barter  our  constitutional  liberties,  for  southern 
votes. — Wealthy  merchants,  too  busy  to  examine  our  principles,  have  yet  been 
tempted  by  southern  custom  to  snatch  an  hour  from  their  counting  houses 
to  defame  us  in  public  meetings ;  while  the  inmates  of  the  grog-shops,  believing 
the  charges  against  us,  and  knowing  us  to  be  temperance  men,  are  ever  ready  to 
mob  us  at  the  signal  of  their  more  intelligent  and  more  guilty  leaders. 

And  yet,  sir,  we  are  but  uttering  and  enforcing  the  great  doctrine  of  human 
rights,  taught  by  the  fathers  of  our  republic.  True  it  is,  we  are  now  told  that  the 
assertion  of  this  doctrine  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  but  "  a  rheto- 
rical flourish."  I  will  not  stop  to  repel  the  slander,  but  with  your  permission  I 
will  embody  in  a  resolution,  a  sentiment  uttered  in  1785  by  the  first  President  of 
the  first  society  ever  formed  for  the  abolition  of  slavery — a  sentiment,  1  trust,  that 
will  receive  the  assent,  not  merely  of  this  assembly,  but  of  every  abolitionist  in 
the  United  States.  I  ofler  it  as  a  contrast  to  the  base  treachery  of  our  present 
politicians  to  the  cause  of  human  rights,  and  also  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
ray  revered  parent.    The  resolution  I  propose  is  the  folio  wine: : 

Resolved,  That  this  society  cordially  reiterates  the  wish  expressed  in  178>,by 
John  Jay,  "  that  tin-  tim«>  may  soon  conn1  when  all  our  inhabitants  of  extrt 
color  ami  denomination,  may  be  free  and  equal  partakers  of  our  political  liberty/' 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Elon  Galusha,  pastor  of  the 
2d  Baptist  church  in  Rochester, 

Resolved^  That  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  United  States,  is  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  must  cease  before  the  millennium  can  come — iherefcie, 
it  is  the  imperious  duty  of  christians,  to  labor  and  pray  for  its  immediate  ud 
peaceable  termination. 

He  rose,  he  said,  under  all  the  embarrassments  of  a  noviciate.  He  was  but 
little  skilled  in  conducting  this  mighty  moral  contest;  and  should  he,  through 
weakness,  fail  to  rouse  the  conscience,  enlighten  the  head,  or  move  the  heart  d 
his  auditors,  he  should  still  enjoy  the  sweet  solace  of  having  publicly  avowed  ka 
attachment  to  those  immutable  principles  of  rectitude  which  he  did  love  and 
would  continue  to  love  far  beyond  his  ability  to  elucidate  or  defend  them.   Tbs 


first  sentiment  in  the  resolution  Was  that  Slavery  was  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  and  on  this  point  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  an 
elaborate  argument    A  single  glance  at  the  page  of  Scripture  would  set  the 
truth  of  the  position  in  the  strongest  and  most  convincing  light.    The  two  sys- 
tems were  utterly  hostile  to  each  other.   The  one  required  its  votaries  "  to  do  justly, 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God ;"  while  the  other  directly  opposed 
and  subverted  each  one  of  these  requirements.    The  one  enjoined  a  sacred  regard 
to  the  rights  of  all  men ;  but  Slavery  disannulled  all  rights,  and  authorized  one 
man  to  trample  with  ruthless  cruelty  on  the  most  sacred  and  inalienable  rights 
of  another.    Slavery  dubbed  the  master  both  pope  and  king.    It  placed  upon 
his  brow  both  the  mitre  and  the  crown,  and  made  him  a  despotic  lord  over  all 
the  right 8,  civil,  moral,  and  religious  of  his  unhappy  slave.    The  rights  of  perso- 
nal liberty,  of  property,  of  conscience,  and  of  the  pursuit  of  happiness  were  aM 
inherent,  immutable,  and  eternal.    They  were  based  on  the  nature  of  our  being, 
and  were  the  rich  endowments  of  our  Creator.    But  Slavery  declared  the  whole 
of  them  to  be  absolute  nonentities.    It  annihilated  the  indentity  of  the  very  being 
of  the  slave,  and  made  him  the  mere  appendage  of  his  master.    It  took  the  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  deed  which  conveyed  both  the  soul  and  body  in  fee  simple 
to  his  neighbor.    It  practised  on  the  colored  man  a  moral  amputation.    It  de- 
truncated him,  it  decapitated,  it  dementated  him,  and  it  even  disembowelled  him, 
disposing  of  his  limbs,  his  muscles,  and  his  very  heart,  and  every  pulsation  of  it 
at  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  his  master.    It  required  him  to  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep,  that  he  might  be  able  to  labor  for  that  master.    It  demanded  that  he 
should  live,  move,  and  have  his  being  solely  and  entirely  for  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  another.    He  would  not  affirm  that  this  was  what  a  humane  slave- 
holder actually  did,  but  it  was  what  slavery  authorized  him  to  do,  and  what  too 
many  ruthless  slaveholders  actually  did.    This  was  that  "  doing  justly"  which 
slavery  dictated.    It  not  only  declared  that  a  slave  could  neither  acquire  nor 
possess  any  property  whatever,  but  it  protected  the  licentious  master  in  plucking 
from  his  female  slave  the  only  remaining  jewel  of  her  sex's  glory.    And  did  she 
but  lift  her  hand  to  repel  the  robber,  she  might  be  legally  consigned  to  death. 
And  as  to  rights  of  conscience,  slavery  allowed  the  master  to  shut  out  from  the 
mental  vision  of  his  slave  the  broad  light  of  heaven,  and  to  make  and  to  keep 
his  soul  a  perfect  moral  blank.    Nay,  it  compelled  him,  whether  he  would  or  not, 
to  withhold  from  his  benighted  victim  that  golden  lamp  of  heavenly  truth  which 
alone  could  show  him  the  path  to  heaven.    And  as  to  social  life  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  it  was  not  for  him  to  say  whether  the  wife  of  his  bosom  should 
continue  for  another  day  to  bo  the  solace  of  his  earthly  cares;  whether  his  bo- 
loved  babe  should  continue  to  hang  on  the  maternal  embrace,  and  should  grow 
up,  under  the  eyes  of  its  parents,  their  pride  and  hope.    No  ;  for  slavery  came  in 
with  its  thundering  voice  and  crushing  arm,  and  in  a  moment  shattered  all  the 
fabnc  of  his  little  hopes  and  plans  into  atoms.    Was  this  the  justice  that  the 
Bible  required  man  should  do  to  his  fellow  man ! 

And  as  to  the  second  rule,  of  "  loving  mercy,"  he  would  only  ask  whether 
slavery,  as  a  system,  knew  of  any  mercy  1  No  doubt  there  were  many  slave- 
masters  who  were  solicitous  to  restrain  its  utmost  rigors ;  but  had  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  the  system,  as  such,  any  acquaintance  with  mercy  ?  It  was  said  to 
be  merciful,  because  it  took  the  guidance  of  those  who  were  incompetent  to  guide 


tnd  govern  themselves  But  if  its  mercy  was  indsed  from  heaven,  why  not  dis- 
pense it  equally,  and  spread  it  universally  7  Why  not  arrest  every  improvident 
white  man,  set  him  upon  the  block,  and  deliver  him  to  the  highest  bidder  that  he 
might  have  heaven's  mercy  dealt  out  to  him  in  the  guidance  and  government  of 
his  affairs  7  Why  not  dispense  this  mercy  to  some  of  the  sons  of  slaveholder! 
themselves,  whose  conduct  seemed  to  proclaim  that  they  had  as  much  spare 
room  in  their  upper  story  as  any  black  man  on  their  Dither's  estate  ?— Why  sot 
consign  these  young  men  to  the  mercies  of  slavery,  turn  them  out  on  the  planta- 
tion, and  let  them  enjoy  the  bland  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  gentle  and  refreshinf 
dews  of  heaven,  and  let  their  food  be  dealt  out  to  them  by  measure  and  by  nine? 
The  rule  of  God  required  men  not  merely  to  do  mercy,  but  to  love  it  from  the 
heart.  To  shew  mercy  as  the  Savior  did,  when  he  left  his  glory  and  came  dowa 
and  groaned  and  died  upon  the  cross.  Was  it  to  dispense  to  men  such  mercy  m 
slaveholders  dispense  to  their  slaves  7 

The  third  requirement  of  Heaven  was  that  men  should  "  walk  humbly  with 
their  God."  But  was  it  humility  to  reply  to  the  fiat  of  Jehovah  which  said  to  the 
slave  "Thou  art  a  living  soul,"  it  is  a  mistake;  he  is  but  a  chattel,  a  thing  of 
traffic  ?  God  had  said,  "  All  souls  are  mine."  Was  it  humble  to  reply :  "  There 
is  error  here ;  that  slave  is  mine  7"  God  had  expressly  required  us  to  love  oar 
neighbor  as  ourselves.  This  was  the  broad,  fundamental  principle  of  every  dis- 
pensation he  had  given  to  men.  It  had  been  adopted  into  the  New  Testament 
code,  and  carried  even  farther  than  before.  But  was  it  loving  our  neighbor  to 
destroy  all  his  rights  to  compel  him  to  toil  for  our  benefit,  to  cast  burning  embers 
into  his  bosom,  to  float  his  eyes  with  anguish,  to  sunder  all  the  tenderest  ties  of 
his  heart,  nay,  to  shut  out  the  very  light  of  heaven  from  the  dark  moral  prison- 
house  of  his  soul,  to  withhold  from  him  the  means  of  expanding  his  deathless 
powers, — powers  created  to  range  through  eternity  7  To  doom  his  offspring  to 
hopeless  bondage,  and  to  bid  him  bow  down  his  body  into  the  dust  that  we  might 
trample  upon  it  at  will  7  Oh,  surely,  the  spirit  of  slavery  and  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  were  utter  antipodes  in  the  moral  world. 

Again,  did  not  the  gospel  enjoin  the  sacrcdnessof  the  marriage  tie,  and  had  not 
God  prohibited  all  interference  with  those  rights  7  Was  it  not  the  language  of 
inspiration,  "  What  God  hath  joined  together  let  not  man  put  asunder  7"  And 
was  it  a  compliance  with  this  requirement  to  set  up  a  man's  wife  to  sale  before 
his  eyes,  to  send  her  away  where  he  should  never  behold  her  again,  leaving  her 
husband  to  weep  and  howl  in  his  solitary  hut,  haunted  by  the  visions  of  bis  dear, 
long-loved,  but  departed  companion  7  God  required  parents  to  bring  up  their 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  But  slavery  interdicted  this 
mandate  of  high  heaven.  It  took  a  man's  child  away  from  him,  and  consigned 
it  to  the  will  and  control  of  another.  Where  was  food  to  be  found  for  the  soul  if 
not  in  the  word  of  God  7  But  slavery  denied  that  so  much  as  a  morsel  of 
this  heavenly  bread  should  be  administered  to  a  child  by  a  paternal  hand.  And 
If  the  father,  risking  a  disobedience  to  its  cruel  injunctions,  should  seek  m  the 
secresy  of  midnight,  to  teach  the  elements  of  saving  truth  to  his  little  boy,  by  the 
dim  light  of  his  concealed  torch,  and  the  profligate  son  of  his  master,  returning 
from  some  midnight  debauch,  should  perceive  a  ray  of  light  from  the  hnmUe 
dwelling:,  and  should  discover  what  was  passing  within,  that  Christian  frthef 
was  liable  to  be  instantly  arrested  and  led  away  to  condign  rmnishmenL 


The  Savior  commanded  that  hie  gospel  should  bo  preached  to  all,  but  slavery 
set  itself  in  opposition  to  this  command,  and  forbade  his  messengers  from  execu- 
ting their  commission  among  those  who  most  needed  the  solace  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  hope.  It  was  said,  indeed,  that  oral  instruction  was  permitted  to  the 
slave  by  law.  Yes;  but  it  was  at  the  option  of  his  master,  who  could  at  plea- 
sure put  an  absolute  veto  upon  the  light  of  heaven. 

It  being  thus  obvious  that  slavery  is  in  opposition  to  the  whole  spirit  and  tenor 
of  the  gospel,  could  it  be  believed,  that  such  an  institution  was  to  flourish  and 
prevail,  amidst  the  brightness  of  the  millenial  day.  Surely  in  those  halcyon 
times,  when  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  when  the  venomless  serpent 
was  to  sport  with  the  young  child,  and  the  weaned  child  was  to  play  upon  the 
hole  of  the  cockatrice's  den,  there  would  be  no  such  sight  in  all  God's  holy  moun- 
tain as  a  haughty  and  ferocious  master  frowning  on  his  slave.  All  pride,  and 
usurpation,  and  oppression,  and  cruelty,  would  have  fled  away  before  the  breath 
of  peace  and  the  smile  of  kindness;  and  was  it  not  then  the  obvious  duty  of  all 
Christian  men  both  to  pray  and  to  labor  for  the  removal  of  so  great  and  mani- 
fest an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Emmanuel's  glory? 

Mr.  G.  said  he  was  well  aware  that  many  men  of  consideration  and  stand- 
ing, deemed  that  standing  far  too  valuable  to  be  jeopardized  upon  the  altar  of 
freedom.  They  had  listened  to  the  cry  of  the  mob,  to  the  voice  of  proscription, 
to  the  anathemas  which  had  been  cast  on  the  best  and  most  virtuous  of  men. 
They  had  witnessed  the  utter  disregard  of  a  well-earned  reputation  of  forty  or 
fifty  years  of  virtue  and  benevolence,  and  had  seen  our  most  estimable  men 
treated  as  things  of  nought  to  be  reviled,  and  persecuted  at  pleasure;  and  they 
dreaded  sharing  the  same  fame.  But,  he  asked,  whose  property  was  the  Chris- 
tian's reputation  7  To  whom  did  it  belong,  and  to  whom  had  it  been  voluntarily 
consecrated  1  Had  the  Son  of  God  proceeded  on  the  principles  of  these  men, 
had  he  deemed  the  standing  he  held  in  heaven  too  high  and  too  precious  to  be 
abandoned  for  the  work  of  our  salvation,  our  race  might  have  pined  and  withered 
in  despair,  and  perished  together  in  the  second  death.  But  Jesus  acted  far  other- 
wise. He  beheld  the  world  of  mankind  under  the  dominion  of  the  great  slave- 
holder. He  panted  for  their  emancipation ;  he  determined  to  accomplish  it;  and 
leaving  his  palace  in  the  skies,  he  exchanged  it  for  the  manger,  for  the  garden 
and  the  cross.  And  did  men  who  profess  to  be  his  disciples  consider  their  repu- 
tation and  standing  as  too  precious  to  be  put  in  jeopardy  for  the  sake  of  a  like 
enterprise,  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  in  conveying  the  same 
grace  which  saved  themselves  to  the  poor  heathen,  in  the  midst  of  them  1 

In  closing  his  address,  Mr.  G.  observed,  that  if  ever  there  was  an  emergency 
which  called  for  bold,  united,  determined,  unblushing,  indomitable,  persevering 
action,  the  present  day  exhibited  such  an  emergency.  The  liberties  of  men  were 
crushed,  the  rights  of  conscience  denied,  the  lamp  of  heavenly  truth  proscribed 
and  forbidden,  and  reproach  and  obloquy  cast  on  every  effort  of  Christion  bene- 
volence. The  missionary  enterprise  itself  was  almost  blasphemed  by  its  advo- 
cates continuing  to  hold  two  millions  of  their  fellow  men  in  bondage.  Chris- 
tians were  called  to  gird  on  their  arms,  to  face  their  now  unmasked  opponents, 
and  to  contend  manfully  for  victory.  They  looked  to  God  for  success,  and  God's 
own  matchless  arm  would  assuredly  be  made  bare  for  the  deliverance  of  the  op» 
pressed.    Let  Christian  professors  act  according  to  their  own  faith.    While  they 
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men  can  do  j  and  that  they  had  done  it    Tea,  abolitionists  held  that  slaves  were 
men. 

"  How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man  1 
How  posting  wonder,  he  who  made  him  such, 
Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes! 
From  different  natures  marvellous' y  mix'd, 
Connexion  exquisite  of  distant  worlds; 
Distinguished  link,  in  being1  s  endless  chain, 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity. 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullied  and  absorp't, 
Though  sullijd  and  dishonored,  still  divine  I 
Dim  minature  of  greatness  absolute ! 
An  heir  of  glory !  a  frail  child  of  dust ! 
Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite! 
A  worm !  a  god  !  I  tremble  at  myself 
And  in  myself  am  lost.    At  home  a  stranger 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised,  aghast, 
And  wondering  at  her  own.    How  reason  reels ! 
O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man, 
Triumphantly  distress'd!  what  joy,  what  dread! 
Alternately  transported  and  alarmed ! 
What  can  preserve  my  life  ?  or  what  destroy  1 
An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave  \ 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there." 

This,  said  Mr.  P.  is  man — our  brother  man,  be  he  of  what  color,  of  what  dime, 
of  what  language,  of  what  nation  he  may ;  and  we  are  required  to  love  our  neigh* 
bor  as  ourselves :  not  our  neighbor  of  one  color,  nor  of  one  climate,  nor  tongue) 
nor  shape,  but  our  neighbor  who  is  a  msn ;  and  we  are  authorized  to  feel  an  inte- 
rest both  in  his  temporal  and  eternal  welfare.  And  because  we  hold  the  abject, 
the  degraded,  the  down- trodden,  the  bleeding  children  of  Africa  to  be  men,  there* 
fore  it  is  thai  we  persevere  in  our  efforts  for  their  deliverance. 

Another  reason  is,  that  they  are  not  only  men,  but  American  men,  our  coun- 
trymen. And  I  suppose  we  are  bound  to  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  our  own  family, 
and  fire-side,  and  count iy5  than  for  those  that  are  afar  off.  Here  we  are  prima* 
rily  bouud  ;  because  the  peculiar  relatione  we  sustain  bind  us.  We  of  America; 
form  but  one  great  family,  a  family  of  human  beings,  whatever  be  our  color  or 
other  distinction,  and  as  such  we  are  bound  to  seek  each  other's  happiness  tern" 
poral  and  eternal. 

Another  reason  is,  that  these  men,  these  American  men,  are  immortal  men. 
I  beg  that  it  may  never  be  forgot 'en  that  the  grand  merits  of  this  whole  Abo- 
lition question,  turn  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality.  Take  away 
that  and  I  will  be  silent ;  you  make  men  brutes.  But  allow  them  immortal 
souls,  and  what  then  1  Then  they  have  the  same  interests  in  eternity  aa  we 
ourselves.  Then  they  live  under  the  same  condemnation,  are  plunged  in  the 
same  apostasy,  need  the  same  Savior,  and  require  the  same  hopes,  motives  and 
consolations  with  us  all.  And  if  we  are  botfnd  to  feel  for  every  immortal  man, 
in  other  lands,  even  the  most  distant,  on  the  opposite  side1  of  the  world;  much 
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Kke  men.  We  feel  ashamed.  A  nation  so  favored  of  heaven,  to  blessed 
above  all  men,  so  privileged  with  rights  and  institutions,  and  all  the  bless, 
ings  of  freedom,  a  nation  which  has  written  it  on  the  heavens  that  all  men 
are  born  free  and  equal,  and  have  an  equal  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit  of  happiness,  is,  at  this  moment,  standing  on  the  necks  of  more  than 
two  millions  of  its  own  citizens.  Now  we  are  republicans,  and  boast  of  the 
doctrines  of  freedom.  How  then  shall  we  stand  up  and  not  blush,  and  hang 
our  heads,  when  every  finger  of  the  civilized  world  is  pointed  at  us ;  when 
every  European  vessel  that  comes  to  our  shores,  comes  fraught  with  curses 
on  our  heads  ;  and  justly ;  when  all  her  literature  is  against  us ;  when  our 
own  conscience  is  against  us ;  and  God's  bible  is  against  us  ;  when  we  have 
heaven  against  us ;  and  know  that  all  we  value  on  earth,  is  against  us  too, 
how  can  we  help  being  ashamed  ?  Yes,  sir,  there  is  the  blush  of  shame 
on  the  cheek  of  this  nation ;  but  it  is  our  fixed  purpose  to  persevere  till  that 
blush  shall  retire,  and  the  national  countenance  shall  be  seen  to  look  forth, 
fair  as  the  morning  enlightening  the  nations  of  earth. 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  the  reasons,  why  we  abolitionists  mean  to  hold 
on,  and  not  to  give  up  our  cause.  As  for  all  the  clamor,  and  violence,  and 
threats,  which  our  cause  has  called  forth,  ihey  only  convince  us,  that  we 
have  hit  the  nail  upon  the  head ;  that  we  have  got  hold  of  the  truth,  and 
have  put  it  in  the  right  place,  and  at  the  right  time.  So  far  from  admitting 
that  we  are  wrong,  these  are  the  very  things  that  prove  to  us  that  we  are 
right ;  and  if  we  are  not  encountered  by  a  gag  law,  if  the  press  is  not  muz- 
zled, and  the  right  of  speech  is  allowed  us,  the  truth  will  go  far  and  wide, 
its  power  will  be  felt  throughout  the  land,  and  slavery  will  die.  But  now 
the  grand  question  is,  shall  we  ourselves  remain  free  ?  Shall  the  right  of 
discussion  be  continued  to  us  ?  Give  us  that,  and  we  have  the  whole ;  and 
again  I  say,  slavery  will  die.  I  will  only  add  we  are  confidently  expecting 
that  the  grand  movement  which  has  already  been  begun,  will  continue  to 
roll  on,  and  roll  on,  till  presently,  yes,  sir,  presently  multitudes  shall  wake 
up  as  from  a  trance,  and  find  to  their  surprise,  that  slavery  is  dead,  root  and 

branch. 

Let  mammon  hold  while  mammon  can, 

The  bones  and  blood  of  living  man; 

Let  tyrants  scorn  while  tyrants  dare, 

The  shrieks  and  writhings  of  despair ; 

The  end  will  come,  it  will  not  wait, 

Bonds,  yokes  and  scourges  have  their  date. 

Slavery  itself  must  pass  away, 

And  be  a  tale  of  yesterday. 

Gerrit  Smith,  Esq.  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Rttolrtd,  That  notwithstanding  the  often-repeated  declaration,  that  the  Nor- 
thern States  have  nothing  to  do  with  slavery ;  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  con- 
siderations of  religion,  humanity  and  national  policy  require  them  both  to  be  in- 
terested in  that  subject,  and  to  act  upon  it 
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more  are  we  bound  to  those  who  are  in  onr  own  borders.  And  believing  that 
these,  our  immortal  fellowmen,  are  held  in  a  cruel  bondage  and  most  wicked* 
ly  oppressed,  we  are  resolved  to  persevere  till  every  shackle  shall  be 
stricken  from  their  limbs,  and  they  shall  enjoy  the  rights  that  pertain  to  them 
as  immortal  men,  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  pursue,  without  hindrance,  the 
great  interests  of  their  deathless  souls. 

But  we  have  another  reason.  Some  of  these  men,  American  men,  these 
American  immortal  men,  are  also  Christian  men.  And  shall  we  be  told 
that  is  a  reason  why  their  rights  may  be  trampled  upon,  and  that  they  are 
better  off  than  freemen  ?  Forgive  me,  I  cannot  hold  such  an  opinion.  On 
the  contrary,  I  hold  this  very  fact  to  be  the  strongest  of  all  arguments,  and 
the  best  of  all  reasons  for  their  immediate  emancipation.  We  hare  been 
told  that  in  South  Carolina,  and  we  are  told  it  by  one  who  preaches  to  them, 
and  I  hope  preaches  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  who  ought  to  know  al{ 
about  the  matter,  and  says  he  does,  that  there  are  not  less  than  forty-five 
thousand  reputable  professors  of  leligion,  who  are  there  held  in  bondage. 
Yet  the  same  man  tells  us  that  it  will  never  do  to  turn  them  loose  for  fear 
they  should  tarn  round  and  cut  their  masters'  throats.  Thousands  of  repu- 
table professors  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  believed  to  be  Christians,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  communion  table  as  Christians,  and  yet  it  will  not  do  to  set 
them  free,  because  they  would  immediately  murder  their  masters.  Why, 
sir,  what  age  of  the  world  do  we  live  in  7  What !  are  we  to  stand  stupidly 
like  blocks  and  stones,  and  behold  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  hu- 
man beings  with  souls  and  minds  like  our  own,  kindled  ly  the  same  ray 
from  heaven,  and  hastening  to  the  same  world  of  light  and  blessedness,  de- 
prived of  every  right,  and  yet  have  all  our  sympathies  locked  up  and  frozen! 
and  let  them  live  and  die  in  their  bondage  and  say,  we  cannot  help  it  1  Is 
this  the  love  of  the  Christian  for  bis  Christian  brethren  ?  No  ;  the  very 
argument  that  is  brought  for  slavery,  is  the  very  re  a  eon  why  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  labor,  and  pray  day  and  night,  and  never  cease  or  give  over  till  their 
shackles  fall.    Ought  they  not,  and  might  they  not  be  set  free  this  moment? 

I  have  one  other  reason :  these  men,  our  countrymen,  immortals,  and 
Christians,  are  most  wickedly  deprived  of  all  those  rights,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  civil,  which  God  has  given  to  man.  They  are  oppressed,  and 
shall  not  man  sympathize  with  the  oppressed?  Let  a  gang  of  rude  and 
cruel  men  meet  a  child  in  one  of  our  streets,  and  strike  him,  and  abuse  him, 
and  repeat  their  blows,  deaf  to  his  entreaties  and  his  tears,  and  where,  I  ask, 
are  our  sympathies  7  Are  tbey  with  the  men  who  abuse  bim  ;  No  ;  they 
are  with  the  oppressed  and  abased  child.  Let  suffering  humanity  be  pre* 
sented  to  any  men  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  their  sympathies  will  inva. 
riably  go  to  the  oppressed,  and  not  to  the  oppressor.  We  may  indeed  pity 
the  men  who  can  do  so  wickedly,  but  our  sympathies  are  ever  with  the  victims* 

I  have  one  reason  more ;  and  it  is  this.  We  are  ashamed  of  our  coun- 
try.   The  blush  is  on  our  cheek.    We  cannot  stand  up  before  the  world 
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like  men.  We  feel  ashamed.  A  nation  so  favored  of  heaven,  so  blessed 
above  all  men,  so  privileged  with  rights  and  institutions,  and  all  the  bless- 
ings  o(  freedom,  a  nation  which  has  written  it  on  tho  heavens  that  all  men 
are  born  free  and  equal,  and  have  an  equal  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  is,  at  this  moment,  standing  on  the  necks  of  more  than 
two  millions  of  its  own  citizens.  Now  we  are  republicans,  and  boast  of  the 
doctrines  of  freedom.  How  then  shall  we  stand  up  and  not  blush,  and  hang 
our  heads,  when  every  finger  of  the  civilized  world  is  pointed  at  us  ;  when 
every  European  vessel  that  comes  to  our  shores,  comes  fraught  with  curses 
on  our  heads  ;  and  justly ;  when  all  her  literature  is  against  us ;  when  our 
own  conscience  is  against  us ;  and  God's  bible  is  against  us  ;  when  we  have 
heaven  against  us ;  and  know  that  all  we  value  on  earth,  is  against  us  too, 
how  can  we  help  being  ashamed?  Yes,  sir,  there  is  the  blush  of  shame 
on  the  cheek  of  this  nation ;  but  it  is  our  fixed  purpose  to  persevere  till  that 
blush  shall  retire,  and  the  national  countenance  shall  be  seen  to  look  forth, 
fair  as  the  morning  enlightening  the  nations  of  earth. 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  the  reasons,  why  we  abolitionists  mean  to  hold 
on,  and  not  to  give  up  our  cause.  As  for  all  the  clamor,  and  violence,  and 
threats,  which  our  cause  has  called  forth,  they  only  convince  us,  that  we 
have  hit  the  nail  upon  the  head ;  that  we  have  got  hold  of  the  truth,  and 
have  put  it  in  the  right  place,  and  at  the  right  time.  So  far  from  admitting 
that  we  are  wrong,  these  are  the  very  things  that  prove  to  us  that  we  are 
right ;  and  if  we  are  not  encountered  by  a  gag  law,  if  the  press  is  not  muz- 
zled, and  the  right  of  speech  is  allowed  us,  the  truth  will  go  far  and  wide, 
its  power  will  be  felt  throughout  the  land,  and  slavery  will  die.  But  now 
the  grand  question  is,  shall  we  ourselves  remain  free  ?  Shall  the  right  of 
disc u 88 ion  be  continued  to  us  ?  Give  us  that,  and  we  have  the  whole ;  and 
again  I  say,  slavery  will  die.  I  will  only  add  we  are  confidently  expecting 
that  the  grand  movement  which  has  already  been  begun,  will  continue  to 
roll  on, 'and  roll  on,  till  presently,  yes,  sir,  presently  multitudes  shall  wake 
up  as  from  a  trance,  and  find  to  their  surprise,  that  slavery  is  dead,  root  and 

branch. 

Let  mammon  hold  while  mammon  can, 

The  bones  and  blood  of  living  man ; 

Let  tyrants  scorn  while  tyrants  dare, 

The  shrieks  and  writhings  of  despair ; 

The  end  will  come,  it  will  not  wait, 

Bonds,  yokes  and  scourges  have  their  date. 

Slavery  itself  must  pass  away, 

And  be  a  tale  of  yesterday. 

Gerrit  Smith,  Esq.  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  notwithstanding  the  often-repeated  declaration,  that  the  Nor- 
thern Stales  have  nothing  to  do  with  slavery ;  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  con- 
siderations of  religion,  humanity  and  national  policy  require  them  both  to  be  in- 
terested in  that  subject,  and  to  act  upon  it 


ADDRESS  OP  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

ANT1-SLAVERY  SOCIE1Y. 

To  the  Auxiliaries  and  Members  of  the  American  Anti-Slatery  Society  : 

Dear  Brethren— Having,  by  your  suffrages  and  the  providence  oi  ftcd,  en- 
tered upon  the  third  ye*r,  as  your  Executive  Committee,  we  desire  to  aidless 
you,  at  this  interesting  crisis  on  the  prospect  before  us. 

The  anniversary  was  numerously  attended  by  the  friends  of  the  cause,  and  by 
those  who  are  halting  between  two  opinions;  and  the  addresses  and  resolutions 
indicated  increasing  strength  in  our  righteous  undertnking.  The  business  iiiffi- 
itigs  of  the  Society  occupied  the  two  following  days,  and  in  the  various  di$rift» 
sious,  plans,  and  resolutions,  great  unanimity,  zeal,  and  liberality  prevailed.  We 
bless  God  that  our  path  is  ilium  nafed  by  the  light  of  his  connti  nance,  that  the 
union  of  the  brethren  is  so  cordial  and  strong,  that  our  numbers  aid  re  scums  civ 
so  rapidlv  increasing,  and  that  we  have  such  constantly  increasing  evidence  lor 
the  belief  that,  under  God,  our  labors  will  issue  in  the  peaceful  acd  speedy  U uri- 
nation of  slavery  in  this  nation. 
At  the  anniversary  the  following  resolution  was  pdoprrd  : — 
,!  Revived,  That  impressed  with  the  vastness  of  the  moral,  political,  social  and 

1)ersonal  evils  of  slavery,  and  encouraged  by  the  success  that  has  attended  its 
abor*,  this  society  is  desirous  of  giving  increased  energy  to  its  exertions  during 
the  ensuing  year,  and  therefore,  we,  who  arc  here  present,  do  pledge  ourselves  to 
pay  into  the" treasury  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  the  present  year.our 
proportion  of  the  Bum  of fifty  thousand  dollars." 

On  the  subsequent  days  subscriptions  and  pledges  were  made,  on  behalf  of 
auxiliaries  and  by  individuals,  amounting  to  twenty-one  thousand  dollars.  Part 
of  this  sum  was  paid  on  the  spot,  and  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  nmainuer 
will  be  honorably  and  promptly  paid  into  the  treasury.  We  invite  auxiliaries 
and  friends  of  the  cause,  who  w«re  not  among  those  thus  contributing  or  plulg- 
ing,  to  send  on  immediately  the  amount  for  which  they  will  respectively  be 
responsible,  for  the  use  of  the  Society  the  ensuing  year.  It  is  our  earnest  desire 
that  the  amount  specified  in  the  foregoing  resolution  should  be  made  sure  with- 
out delnv,  in  order  that  immediate  arrangements  may  be  made  for  its  economical 
and  profitable  expenditure.  We  atlcctionau  lv  and  earnestly  invite  attention  to 
this  momentous  topic,  and  in  the  name  of  the  friends  of  human  rights,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  oppressed,  we  entreat  that  ample  means  may  be  spetdilv  supplied 
for  giving  wider  range  and  increased  energy  to  the  agencies  cmplo)td  by  this 
society,  to  enlighten  and  lead  the  nation  to  repentance  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
This  U  emphatically  the  seed  time.  Let  the  seed  be  freely  and  InVrnllv  sown, 
and  the  harvest  will  be  speiedv  and  abundant.  "He  which  soweth  sparingly 
shall  n  ap  also  sparingly;  and  he  which  soweth  bountifully  shall  reap  also  boun- 
tiluby."  " 

Tin-  plan  adopted  n  year  since,  with  reference  to  the  publications  of  the  Society 
will  !»,-»  continued  with  an  enlargement  of  operations.     A  weeklv  new-paper,  enti- 
tle 1  The  Emancipator.  lias  been  recently  commenced.     It  will  be  supported  hy 
a  subscription  of  two  dollars  per  annum,  "always  in  advance.    The  editor  is  the 
Rev.  Amos  A.  Phelps.    This  paper  is  comuiende-d  to  the  support  of  abolitionists 
through  the  land,  as  it  will  contain  the  most  recent  intelligence  received  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  be  the  official  organ  of  the  Society.     Monthly  news- 
papers, entitled  Human  Righto,   and  Thf  Voice  or  Freedom,  [ah«  red  from 
monthly  Emancipator]  together  with  monthly  magazines  styled  Anti-Slavery 
Recorp.  and  Slave'.-  Friend,  will  continue  to  be  issued,  atul  large  editions  pub- 
lished.    They  will  be  sold  at  a  low  rate  to  subscribers,  and  will  be  furnished  to 
auxiliaries  for  gratuitous  distribution  among  those  who  are  ignorant  of  Anti- 
Slavery  doctrines  and  measures,  or  prejudiced,  without  due  inqiiirv,  against  them. 
The  Anti-Slavery  Uvarterly  will  be  continued  under  the  editorial  enre  of  FJir 
zur  Wright,  Jr.     The  best  talents  in  the  Society  will  be  engaged  in  its  support. 
In  addition  to  the  above  named  publications,  pictorial  representations  of  slavery 
and  of  emancipation  will  be  prepared  bv  artists,   as  luTetofore,  in  order  that  the 
eye  may  l>e  addressed  as  an  avenue  to  the  heart  and  the  conscience  ;  and  occa- 
sional pamphlets  will  be  published  as  the  means  are  afforded,  and  opportunities 
of  doing  good  shall  be  presented. 

But  while  unsparing  efforts  will  be  made  to  give  wider  circulation  to  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Society,  the  F.xecutive  Committee  are  ^^       aware  of  the  impor- 
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nd  benefits  of  the  gospel,  then  it  is  manifestly  our  duty  to  let  our  sympathies 
lake  as  wide  a  range.  -And  when  He  bids  us  love  our  neighbor  as  ours*  Wee,  He 
also  gives  us  the  large  and  gospel  definition  of  the  word  "neighbor;"  and  makes 
it  include  every  fellow  being,  to  whom  we  can  do  good.  And  what  man,  1  ask, 
is  so  remote  from  us,  and  so  disconnected  with  us,  that  we  cannot  do  him  good 
— if  not  in  person,  yet  in  (he  benevolent  purposes  of  our  hearts— or,  at  least,  in 
our  prayers  ?  I  am  aware,  that,  when  we  look  out  upon  the  mutual  alienation 
and  estrangement  of  the  members  of  the  human  family,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
conceive,  that  God  intended  them  all  to  be  "neighbors"  to  each  other,  in  this 
highest,  best  sense  of  the  word.  But  we  must  remember,  that  this  alienation 
and  estrangement  are  toe  fruit  of  sin ;  and,  that  it  is  sin  which,  in  respect  to  this 
countless  multitude,  has,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  made  "  enemies  of  those,  who 
else  like  kindred  dn  ps,  had  mingled  into  one." 

But,  there  is  another  objection  to  our  sympathy  with  the  Southern  slaves.  We 
are  united  by  a  political  compact  with  the  states  in  which  these  slaves  mostly 
dwell ;  and  this  compact,  it  is  said,  forbids  our  meddling  with  the  subject  of  slavery. 
Now,  wc  deny  that  it  does  so.  We  have  just  the  same  right  to  exert  a  moral 
power  against  slavery,  which  we  had  before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, and  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Government  Hie  fact,  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  clothe  us  with  political  power  to  abolish  slavery  is  no  more  a 
season  why  we  nay  not  exert  a  moral  power  to  this  end,  than  t»  the  silence  of 
that  instrument  respecting  intemperance,  a  reason  why  ws  may  not  labor,  by 
moral  suasion,  to  suppress  that  vice. 

The  liberty  for  one  slate  to  employ  political  power  against  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  another  did  not  exist  before,  nor  has  it  existed  sinee,  the 
formation  of  the  Federal  Government.  To  attempt  so  to  employ  it  now 
would  be  the  most  unwarrantable  interference.  Such  interference  the  abo- 
litionists have  not  attempted  ;  do  not  now  attempt ;  and  utterly  disclaim  their 
right  to  :  and  all,  therefore,  that  is  said  to  the  contrary,  come  it  from  high 
places  or  low — from  governors  and  Legislatures — or  from  the  ignorant  and 
vile — is  utterly  false  and  slanderous. 

There  are  some  persons,  who,  in  their  great  anxiety  to  make  the  right  of 
Southern  siaveholding  unquestionable,  trace  this  right  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution.  Mr.  Calhoun  aod  other  Southern  statesmen,  who  have  his  views 
of  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty,  are  too  discerning  to  feel  indebted  to 
these  persons.  These  statesmen  will  not  admit  that  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  necessary  either  to  creato  or  secure  this  right. 
For,  in  admitting  this  much,  they  would  impliedly  admit,  thst  the  Federal 
Government  has  still  some  power  over  this  right;  some  power  to  revoke  per- 
haps,  aa  well  as  to  cowfirm  it.  These  statesmen  will  continue,  and  justly  too,  to 
look  far  back  of  the  Federal  Government  for  their  right  to  hold  slaves.  This 
right  the  old  slave  states  had  perfectly,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  before  that 
government  was  created ;  and  they  have  it  still :  and  the  new  slave  states  claim, 
as  confidently  as  the  old,  the  derivation  of  this  right  from  state  sovereignty. 

But  to  return  to  my  denial,  that  the  Constitution  of  our  common  country 
restrains  the  exertion,  of  moral  influence  en.  this  subject.  It  doss  not  restrain 
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for,  of  our  rashionableness.  So  when  we  look  upon  the  poor  slave— degraded, 
down-trodden,  and  brutified  as  he  is,  we  are  still  to  see  in  him  our  fellow  man- 
one  who  is  entitled  to  our  sympathies,  our  prayers,  and  our  beneficence.  This  is 
our  doctrine,  and  it  is  in  harmony  with  God's  plan ;  that  wherever  there  is  a 
man,  be  he  vile  or  honorable,  bond  or  free,  black  or  white,  there  is  a  being  with 
claims  on  our  fraternal  regard,  which  we  must  not  disown,  but  to  which  we  must 
be  prompt  to  respond.  Besides,  such  are  the  fluctuations  of  life,  and  of  such  pre- 
carious tenure  are  its  riches  and  honors,  and  blessings,  that  even  those  of  us  who 
are  now  the  greatest  favorites  of  providence,  and  whose  allotments  are  now  the 
happiest,  are  personally  interested  to  have  this  doctrine  of  the  inalienable  and 
indestructible  dignity  of  man  maintained. 

There  is  another  objection  taken  to  our  caring  for  the  Southern  slave.  It  is 
said,  that  the  South  will  withdraw  her  trade  from  the  North,  and  cease  to  con- 
tribute to  our  enrichment,  unless  we  check  our  sympathy  for  her  slaves.  We 
reply,  that  although  not  insensible  to  the  gain  of  dollars  aud  cents,  godliness  is 
far  greater  gain :  and  that  the  doing  of  God's  will  is  more  gainful  than  is  any 
disobedience  of  it,  to  which  avarice  may  tempt  us. 

Another  objection  is — if  the  north  persists  in  manifesting  an  interest  in  the 
southern  slaves,  the  south  will  not  give  her  votes  to  northern  candidates  for 
political  offices.  Our  reply  is,  that  much  as  it  might  please  us  to  see  our  next 
President  and  Vice  President  taken  from  the  north,  and  to  have  the  south  vote 
for  our  Van  Buren,  or  Webster,  or  Harrif  on,  or  Granger — still,  if  we  can  be  gra- 
tified—if we  can  get  southern  votes  at  no  less  expense  than  by  hardening  our 
hearts  against  the  poor  slave,  and  by  ceasing  to  obey  God,  and  to  speak  for  the 
dumb,  and  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  needy — then  let  southern  men  only  fill  our 
highest  offices.  No  commercial — no  political  gain  would  justify  us  in  God's 
sight,  or  in  our  own  right,  for  the  gross  inhumanity  of  deliberately  turning  our 
backs  on  more  than  two  millions  of  our  fellow  men ;  and  leaving  them,  for  aught 
of  our  concern  in  their  behalf,  to  suffer  whatever  of  wrong  and  outrage  might  be 
devised  against  them. 

Another  objection  to  our  efforts  for  abolishing  slavery  is,  that  they  make  the 
condition  of  the  slave  worse  than  it  was  before.  As  Pharaoh,  the  more  he  was 
admonished  to  let  them  go,  hardened  his  heart  the  more  against  his  slaves,  so  it 
is  not  improbable  that  such  of  the  southern  slaveholders,  as  have  the  Pharaoh 
spirit  (I  am  far  from  charging  this  spirit  upon  them  all)  are  increasing  in  their 
severity  towards  their  slaves.  If  they  are,  it  is  their  own  sin,  and  God  will  judge 
them  for  it,  unless  they  repent. 

There  is  another  objection  to  our  cherishing  an  interest  in  the  southern  slaves. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  an  inquiry.  What  will  that  interest  effect  1  What  good  will 
it  do  1  I  answer,  that  good  is  done,  if  we  do  but  remember  them,  and  give  them 
a  place  in  our  minds.  Said  Paul,  whilst  in  chains  at  Rome,  to  them,  who  were 
as  far  from  him  as  the  slaves  are  from  us :  "  Remember  my  bonds."  And,  if  that 
great  apostle,  with  all  his  resource  of  alleviation  and  comfort  in  his  cultivated 
mind  and  heaven-stored  heart,  still  felt  the  need  under  the  grievousness  of  his 
chains,  that  his  brethren  should  remember  his  tiials  and  sympathise  with  him — 
how  much  more  does  the  poor  enslaved  negro  stand  in  need  of  our  remembrance 
and  sympathy  ?  Said  the  same  apostle :  "  Remember  them  that  are  in  bonds  as 
bound  with  them."    This  remembrance,  to  be  most  profitable,  must,  doubtless, 
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be  a  pwus  and  prayerral  remembrance;— end  when  this  is  its  cbsrscter,  it  deevnot 
fail  of  being  pt ofitaMe.  When  the  hundred*  of  thousand*  of  christians  at  the  north 
have  raeaeu*ed  and  dw.  It  upon  the  woes  of  the  southern  f  laves,  unt  1  they  aie  utf 
bound  wi<h  them :"  and  when,  day  and  night  they  shall  be  telling  of  those  woas 
in  the  ear  of  God :— if,  when  ihis  has  come  to  pass,  it  be  still  found  that  the  north 
can  do  nothing  towards  aboli*h  ng  slavery,  then  will  we  admit  that  we  have 
overrated  the  power  of  prayer,  and  that  the  Lord's  ear  has  become  heavy,  that 
he  cannot  bear. 

Another  benefit  which  will  result  from  ov  faking  an  interest  in  soothers 
slavery,  and  acqu'ring  an  understanding  of  iss  character,  is  that  we  shall  theses 
be  both  disposed  and  qualified  to  set  the  truth  in  relation  to  it  before  our  southern 
brethren. 

But,  it  is  said,  that  the  south  is  so  determined  to  cling  to  slaTery,  that  she  wilr 
not  bo  moved  by  any,  even  the  moat  vivid,  and  powerful,  and  melting  exhibitions 
of  the  truth  respecting  it.  I  think  better  of  the  south  than  to  believe  tb  s.  I  think 
better  of  human  nature  than  to  believe  it  Man  is  made  to  be  moved  by  the 
truth.  His  conscience,  his  hand,  hia  heart,  his  whole  moral  oonstitafion,  are 
made  to  respo  d  to  the  truth ;  and  the  principal  reason  why  the  eenqoens  of 
truth  are  an  slow  in  this-  world,  is,  that  the  friends  of  train  are  not  more  kithfiil 
to  bo  d  it  up  patiently,  persevering) y,  fully.  Now,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  the 
South  haa  not  only  lulled,  and  debased  and  hardened  herself  with  falsehood,  hot 
the  North  has  sanctioned  and  given  efficacy  to  that  falsehood.  Until  recently, 
our  northern  press  and  literature,  if  they  have  not  positively  favored  slavery, 
have,  st  least,  winked  at  its  abominations.  But,  within  the  last  two  or  three1 
years,  many  northern  pens  have  been  employed  to  spread  out  the  truth  on  this 
subject,  before  southern  eyes,  and  upon  southern  consciences;  and  the  effect 
already,  is  as  if  the  sleep  of  dea>h  were  breaking  up.  Let  this  pouring  in  of  the 
light  be  continued.  As  sure  as  man  was  made  by  God,  and  was,  therefore,  made 
to  answer  to  the  truth,  this  light  will  have  ita  blessed  effect.  Hi  herto,  when  our 
southern  brethren  have  come  to  the  north,  they  have  met  with  about  aa  little 
sense  of  the  wickedness  of  slavery  as  they  left  behind  them. — Henceforth  let  it 
be  different  Let  them  witness  our  strong  abhorrence  of  it,  and  let  there  be  no- 
thing from  our  lips  or  in  our  practices  to  soothe  their  consciences.  Especially 
let  them  see  us  treating  the  colored  man,  as  a  man.  Let  th?m  see  us  treating 
him,  not  according  to  the  hue  of  his  skin,  but  according  to  bis  intellectual  and 
moral  worth.  Let  ue,  in  a  word,  hold  up  the  truth  to  them,  and  not  connive  at 
their  delusions.  In  all  ways  in  which  the  north  can  bear  her  testimony  against 
slavery,  she  can  do  good ;  and  these  ways  are  n  imberless. 

Another  reason  for  our  interesting  ourselves  on  the  subject  of  Southern 
slavery  is,  that,  until  this  slavery  ceases — this  enslaving  of  a  man  simply 
because  he  has  African  blood  in  his  veins— tho  free  colored  population  of 
this  country  will  not  be  able  to  exchange  their  present  debaaing  mockery 
of  freedom  for  freedom  itself.  The  free  colored  man  in  our  country  it, 
because  of  the  color  which  his  Ood  gave  him,  an  outcast  from  the  public 
respect  and  sympathy  ;  and,  by  the  laws  of  some  of  our  states,  he  is  liable, 
simply  because  of  that  color,  to  be  arrested  and  sold  into  perpetual  slavery. 
A  citizen  of  Connecticut,  visiting  South  Carolina,  is  in  danger,  on  the  bare 
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suspicion  of  hie  having  African  blood  in  his  veins,  of  losing  his  liberty  for 
ever.  Nor  are  the  laws  which  authorize  this  outrage  on  human  rights,  a 
dead  letter.  There  is  found  to  be  cruelty  enough  to  enforce  as  well  as  to 
enact  them.  Whilst  millions  of  men  in  this  nation  continue  to  be  enslaved 
because  of  their  color,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  others  who  are  so  un- 
happy as  to  have  that  color,  are,  and  remain,  depressed  in  their  character 
and  condition.  If,  for  instance,  all  persons  in  the  Southern  states  born  with 
red  hair,  were,  because  of  the  color  of  their  hair,  to  be  enslaved,  (and  this 
would  be  no  more  absurd  than  is  the  enslaving  of  men  for  the  color  of  their 
skin,)  what  a  calamity  it  would  justly  be  deemed  to  be  born  even  in  the 
Northern  states  with  such  hair  !  If  the  sentiment  of  the  South  were,  that 
men  of  red  hair  were  fit  only  to  be  slaves,  how  natural  that  a  similar  senti- 
ment should  exist  at  the  North  also !  and  how  crushing  would  be  the  pre. 
valence  of  this  abominable  sentiment  upon  persons  of  such  hair  amongst 
ourselves ! 

Another  reason  why  we  should  interest  ourselves  to  procure  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  is,  (to  say  nothing  of  our  liabilities  in  the  carte  of  a  servile  insur- 
rection,) that,  so  long  as  it  exists,  and  the  provision  in  the  federal  (Constitu- 
tion, respecting  the  restoration  of  fugitives  held  to  labor,  remains — and  I 
see  not  how  it  can  be  dispensed  with — so  long  will  the  people  of  the  free 
states  be  under  a  solemn,  (I  do  not  say  paramount,)  but  nevertheless  a 
solemn  obligation  to  perform  acts  in  the  face  of  their  consciences,  and 
humanity,  and  religion. 

Another  reason  why  we  must  interest  our  minds  in  the  Southern  slavery, 
and  "  cry  aloud"  concerning  this  giant  wickedness,  is,  that  future  emigrants 
from  the  Nonh  to  the  South  may  entertain  such  a  just  sense  of  the  system, 
that  they  will  not  be  guilty,  like  their  predecessors,  of  contributing  to 
uphold  it. 

I  perceive,  sir,  that  the  portion  of  your  time  I  was  expected  to  occupy  is 
nearly  spent,  and  I  will  detain  you  with  but  one  more  reason  why  we  must 
Oppose  Southern  slavery.  We  must  oppose  it  in  self-defence ;  for  if  it  be 
not  overthrown,  and  speedily  too,  it  will  supplant  the  liberty  of  the  North. 
The  antagonist  principles  of  liberty  and  slavery  cannot  be  peaceable  neigh, 
bors.  The  one  will  be  making  aggressions  on  the  other :  and,  unless  the 
pure,  and  peaceable,  and  merciful  principles  of  the  Abolitionists  soon  over- 
spread  the  South,  the  odious  doctrines  inculcated  by  Governor  McDuffie, 
Senator  Leigh,  Mr.  Pickens,  and  other  Southern  statesmen,  will  have  ob. 
tained  at  the  North,  and  effectually  prepared  the  way  for  reducing  Northern 
laborers  to  a  herd  of  slaves. 

For  some  centuries,  Christian  nations  have  been  enslaving  men  because 
of  the  dark  complexion  which  God  gave  them.  Let  not  the  whites  flatter 
themselves  that  this  will  long  continue  to  be  the  ground  of  enslavement. 
The  world  is  fast  coming  to  see,  and  to  revolt  at  its  absurdity.  Evert 
Southern  statesmen  are  ceasing  to  justify  the  enslaving  of  men  for  their 
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fend  govern  themselves.  But  if  its  mercy  was  indeed  from  heaven,  why  not  dis- 
pense it  equally,  and  spread  it  universally  7  Why  not  arrest  every  improvident 
white  man,  set  him  upon  the  block,  and  deliver  him  to  the  highest  bidder  that  be 
might  have  heaven's  mercy  dealt  out  to  him  in  the  guidance  and  government  of 
his  affairs  7  Why  not  dispense  this  mercy  to  some  of  the  sons  of  slaveholders 
themselves,  whose  conduct  seemed  to  proclaim  that  they  had  as  much  spare 
room  in  their  upper  story  as  any  black  man  on  their  father's  estate? — Why  not 
consign  these  young  men  to  the  mercies  of  slavery,  turn  them  out  on  the  planta- 
tion, and  let  them  enjoy  the  bland  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  gentle  and  refreshing 
dews  of  heaven,  and  let  their  food  be  dealt  out  to  them  by  measure  and  by  time? 
The  rule  of  God  required  men  not  merely  to  do  mercy,  but  to  love  it  from  the 
heart  To  shew  mercy  as  the  Savior  did,  when  he  left  his  glory  and  came  down 
and  groaned  and  died  upon  the  cross.  Was  it  to  dispense  to  men  such  mercy  as 
slaveholders  dispense  to  their  slaves  7 

The  third  requirement  of  Heaven  was  that  men  should  "  walk  humbly  with 
their  God."  But  was  it  humility  to  reply  to  the  fiat  of  Jehovah  which  said  to  the 
slave  "  Thou  art  a  living  soul,"  it  is  a  mistake ;  he  is  but  a  chattel,  a  thing  of 
traffic  7  God  had  said,  "  All  souls  are  mine."  Was  it  humble  to  reply :  "  There 
is  error  here ;  that  slave  is  mine  7"  God  had  expressly  required  us  to  love  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves.  This  was  the  broad,  fundamental  principle  of  every  dis- 
pensation he  had  given  to  men.  It  had  been  adopted  into  the  New  Testament 
code,  and  carried  even  farther  than  before.  But  was  it  loving  our  neighbor  to 
destroy  all  his  rights  to  compel  him  to  toil  for  our  benefit,  to  cast  burning  embers 
into  his  bosom,  to  float  his  eyes  with  anguish,  to  sunder  all  the  tenderest  ties  of 
his  heart,  nay,  to  shut  out  the  very  light  of  heaven  from  the  dark  moral  prison- 
house  of  his  soul,  to  withhold  from  him  the  means  of  expanding  his  deathless 
powers, — powers  created  to  range  through  eternity  7  To  doom  his  offspring  to 
hopeless  bondage,  and  to  bid  him  bow  down  his  body  into  the  dust  that  we  might 
trample  upon  it  at  will  7  Oh,  surely,  the  spirit  of  slavery  and  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel  were  utter  antipodes  in  the  moral  world. 

Again,  did  not  the  gospel  enjoin  the  sacred n ess  of  the  marriage  tie,  and  had  not 
God  prohibited  all  interference  with  those  rights  7  Was  it  not  the  language  of 
inspiration,  "  What  God  hath  joined  together  let  not  man  put  asunder  7"  And 
was  it  a  compliance  with  this  requirement  to  set  up  a  man's  wife  to  eale  before 
his  eyes,  to  send  her  away  where  he  should  never  behold  her  again,  leaving  her 
husband  to  weep  and  howl  in  his  solitary  hut,  haunted  by  the  visions  of  bis  dear, 
long-loved,  but  departed  companion  7  God  required  parents  to  bring  up  their 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  But  slavery  interdicted  this 
mandate  of  high  heaven.  It  took  a  man's  child  away  from  him,  and  consigned 
it  to  the  will  and  control  of  another.  Where  was  food  to  be  found  for  the  soul  if 
not  in  the  word  of  God  7  But  slavery  denied  that  so  much  as  a  morsel  of 
this  heavenly  bread  should  be  administered  to  a  child  by  a  paternal  hand.  And 
If  the  father,  risking  a  disobedience  to  its  cruel  injunctions,  should  seek  in  the 
flecresy  of  midnight,  to  teach  the  elements  of  saving  truth  to  his  little  boy,  by  the 
dim  light  of  his  concealed  torch,  and  the  profligate  son  of  his  master,  returning 
from  some  midnight  debauch,  should  perceive  a  ray  of  light  from  the  humble 
dwelling,  and  should  discover  what  was  passing  within,  that  Christian  father 
was  liable  to  be  instantly  arrested  and  led  away  to  condign  punishment 


The  Sartor  commanded  that  his  gospel  should  be  preached  to  all*  but  slavery 
set  itself  in  opposition  to  this  command,  and  forbade  his  messengers  from  execu- 
ting their  commission  among  those  who  most  needed  the  solace  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  hope.  It  was  said,  indeed,  that  oral  instruction  was  permitted  to  the 
slave  by  law.  Yes ;  but  it  was  at  the  option  of  his  master,  who  could  at  plea- 
sure put  an  absolute  veto  upon  the  light  of  heaven. 

It  being  thus  obvious  that  slavery  is  in  opposition  to  the  whole  spirit  and  tenor 
of  the  gospel,  could  it  be  believed,  that  such  an  institution  was  to  flourish  and 
prevail,  amidst  the  brightness  of  the  millenial  day.  Surely  in  those  halcyon 
times,  when  the  lion  shall  he  down  with  the  lamb,  when  the  venomless  serpent 
was  to  sport  with  the  young  child,  and  the  weaned  child  was  to  play  upon  the 
hole  of  the  cockatrice's  den,  there  would  be  no  such  sight  in  all  God's  holy  moon- 
tain  as  a  haughty  and  ferocious  master  frowning  on  his  slave.  All  pride,  and 
usurpation,  and  oppression,  and  cruelty,  would  have  fled  away  before  the  breath 
of  peace  and  the  smile  of  kindness ;  and  was  it  not  then  the  obvious  duty  of  all 
Christian  men  both  to  pray  and  to  labor  for  the  removal  of  so  great  and  mani- 
fest an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Emmanuel's  glory? 

Mr.  G.  said  he  was  well  aware  that  many  men  of  consideration  and  stand- 
ing, deemed  that  standing  far  too  valuable  to  be  jeopardized  upon  the  altar  of 
freedom.  They  had  listened  to  the  cry  of  the  mob,  to  the  voice  of  proscription, 
to  the  anathemas  which  had  been  cast  on  the  best  and  most  virtuous  of  men. 
They  had  witnessed  the  utter  disregard  of  a  well-earned  reputation  of  forty  or 
fifty  years  of  virtue  and  benevolence,  and  had  seen  our  most  estimable  men 
treated  as  things  of  nought  to  be  reviled,  and  persecuted  at  pleasure;  and  they 
dreaded  sharing  the  same  fame.  But,  he  asked,  whose  property  was  the  Chris- 
tian's reputation  ?  To  whom  did  it  belong,  and  to  whom  had  it  been  voluntarily 
consecrated?  Had  the  Son  of  God  proceeded  on  the  principles  of  these  men, 
had  he  deemed  the  standing  be  held  in  heaven  too  high  and  too  precious  to  be 
abandoned  for  the  work  of  our  salvation,  our  race  might  have  pined  and  withered 
in  despair,  and  perished  together  in  the  second  death.  But  Jesus  acted  far  other- 
wise. He  beheld  the  world  of  mankind  under  the  dominion  of  the  great  slave- 
holder. He  panted  for  their  emancipation ;  he  determined  to  accomplish  it ;  and 
leaving  his  palace  in  the  skies,  he  exchanged  it  for  the  manger,  for  the  garden 
and  the  cross.  And  did  men  who  profess  to  be  his  disciples  consider  their  repu- 
tation and  standing  as  too  precious  to  be  put  in  jeopardy  for  the  sake  of  a  like 
enterprise,  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom,  in  conveying  the  same 
grace  which  saved  themselves  to  the  poor  heathen,  in  the  midst  of  them  1 

In  closing  his  address,  Mr.  G.  observed,  that  if  ever  there  was  an  emergency 
which  called  for  bold,  united,  determined,  unblushing,  indomitable,  persevering 
action,  the  present  day  exhibited  such  an  emergency.  The  liberties  of  men  were 
crushed,  the  rights  of  conscience  denied,  the  lamp  of  heavenly  truth  proscribed 
and  forbidden,  and  reproach  and  obloquy  cast  on  every  effort  of  Christion  bene- 
volence. The  missionary  enterprise  itself  was  almost  blasphemed  by  its  advo- 
cates continuing  to  hold  two  millions  of  their  fellow  men  in  bondage.  Chris- 
tians were  called  to  gird  on  their  arms,  to  face  their  now  unmasked  opponents, 
and  to  contend  manfully  for  victory.  They  looked  to  God  for  success,  and  God's 
own  matchless  arm  would  assuredly  be  made  bare  for  the  deliverance  of  the  op-, 
pressed.    Let  Christian  professors  act  according  to  their  own  faith.    While  they 
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pray,  1a  them  labor,  and  let  efforts  with  prayer  come  op  before  God  for  a  memo- 
rial. Then  would  He  awake  for  the  poor  and  the  needy,  and  pluck  his  right  hand 
out  of  his  besom  in  the  cause  of  those  who  were  appointed  to  perish.  When  his 
people  rose  up  with  one  heart  and  with  one  soul  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  the 
help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty,  then  would  the  mighty  tide  of  his  divine  in- 
fluence swell  and  roll  onward,  with  augmented  power,  till  slavery's  curse  should 
be  swept  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  from  pole  to  pole. 

Rev.  S.  L.  Pome roy,  of  Bangor,  (Me.,)  said  that  he  had  been  requested  to  offer 
a  resolution,  and  he  should  do  so.  But  he  doubted  whether  he  ought  to  say  a 
single  word  after  what  had  been  said  and  was  yet  to  be  said  on  this  occasion. 
He  should  be  very  brief.  It  had  been  expected  by  many  that  in  the  course  of  six 
months  this  society  would  disband  itself,  tear  up  its  constitution  and  proclaim  to 
all  men  that  its  members  were  now  convinced  they  had,  as  some  men  say,  got 
into  a  wrong  pew.  This  had  been  most  confidently  predicted.  When  the  earth- 
quake, which  commenced  in  Virginia  and  shook  all  the  south,  came  rolling  and 
thundering  until  it  reached  the  state  of  Maine,  where  he  resided,  away  off  east, 
it  was  immediately  prophesied  that  it  would  dissolve  ail  the  abolition  societies 
very  speedily ;  that  the  abolitionists  would  get  upon  their  knees,  would  humbly 
beg  pardon  and  assure  their  opponents  they  had  not  meant  any  mischief.  But 
now  he  had  come  to  New- York,  and  found  a  meeting  of  the  abolition  society, 
and  its  president,  and  its  executive  committee,  some  of  whom  he  had  feared  he 
should  never  meet  again  in  this  world,  all  alive  and  well,  with  not  a  limb  broken, 
nor  any  other  bodily  injury  that  he  could  perceive.  He  now  proposed  the  follow- 
ing resolution, 

ResolvttL  That  the  friends  of  the  American  Anti- Slavery  Society  are  not  yet 
convinced  that  its  doctrines  are  false,  or  that  it  ought  to  be  abandoned;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are,  if  possible,  more  determined  than  ever,  by  the  help  of  God, 
to  persevere  in  their  great  and  good  work,  until  the  grand  object  of  their  associa- 
tion shall  have  been  accomplished. 

He  said  that  some  men  wished  very  much  to  know  why  the  abolitionists  were 
so  stubborn  7  why  after  such  decided  expressions  of  opinion  had  been  given  by 
so  many  wise  and  distinguished  men,  so  many  great  men  and  small  men  and  all 
sorts  of  men,  that  the  abolitionists  were  wrong,  their  doctrines  wrong,  and  their 
measures  bloody  and  horrible;  these  men  should  nevertheless  still  go  on?  He 
would  endeavor  briefly  to  answer  the  inquiry.  They  had  many  reasons  for  it. 
And  one  was,  that  these  beings,  these  creatures  for  whose  good  they  continued 
to  labor  and  pray,  were  men.  Some  might  wonder  at  his  laying  down  this  as  a 
reason,  and  ask,  who  ever  doubted  or  denied  that  slaves  were  men  ?  But  it  was 
a  fact  that  some  men  did  both  doubt  and  deny  it.  Some  maintained  that  they 
belonged  to  another  race.  One  class  of  opponents  denied  outright  that  they  were 
human  creatures ;  while  another  thought  that  they  were  almost  men,  that  they 
came  but  a  little  short  of  it,  yet  that  they  were  not  quite  men ;  while  others  again 
remained  in  doubt  upon  the  point,  thinking  that  perhaps  they  might,  and  perhaps 
they  might  not  be  men.  Now  he  should  not  go  into  any  labored  argument  to 
settle  that  point.  But  the  abolitionists  believed  and  held  them  to  be  men,  crea- 
ted in  the  image  of  God,  and  with  all  the  attributes  and  properties  of  men,  having 
the  form,  the  stature,  the  reason,  the  memory,  and  the  conscience  of  men.  They 
believed  that  these  beings  could  write  upon  philosophy,  could  make  laws  and  make 
poetry,  and  instruct,  and  reason,  and  draw  conclusions;  and  do  all  that  othef 
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atari  can  do  ?  arid  that  they  had  done  it    Tot,  abolitionists  held  thtt  dim  ware 
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"  How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  ia  man  1 
How  pasting  wonder,  he  who  made  him  each} 
Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes! 
From  different  natures  marvellous' y  mix'd, 
Connexion  exquisite  of  distant  worlds; 
Distinguished  link  in  being's  endless  chain, 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity. 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullied  and  absorp't, 
Though  sullijd  and  dishonored,  still  divine! 
Dim  minature  of  greatness  absolute ! 
An  heir  of  glory  !  a  frail  child  of  dust  1 
Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite  1 
A  worm !  a  god  !  I  tremble  at  myself 
And  in  myself  am  lost.    At  home  a  stranger 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised,  aghast, 
And  wondering  at  her  own.    How  reason  reels  1 
O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man, 
Triumphantly  distress' d !  what  joy,  what  dread ! 
Alternately  transported  and  alarmed  1 
What  can  preserve  my  life?  or  what  destroy? 
An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave  j 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there." 

tfhis,  said  Mr.  P.  is  man— our  brother  man,  be  he  of  what  color,  of  what  dime, 
of  what  language,  of  what  nation  he  may ;  and  we  are  required  to  love  our  neigh* 
bor  as  ourselves :  not  our  neighbor  of  one  color,  nor  of  one  climate,  nor  tongue) 
nor  shape,  but  our  neighbor  who  is  a  men ;  and  we  are  authorised  to  feel  an  inte- 
rest both  in  his  temporal  and  eternal  welfare.  And  because  we  hold  the  abject, 
the  degraded,  the  down-trodden,  the  bleeding  children  of  Africa  to  be  nun,  there* 
fore  it  is  that  we  persevere  in  our  efforts  for  thiir  deliverance. 

Another  reason  is,  that  they  are  not  only  men,  but  American  men,  our  coun- 
trymen. And  I  suppose  we  are  bound  to  feel  a  deeper  interest  in  our  own  family, 
and  fire-side,  and  country,  than  for  those  that  are  afar  off.  Here  we  are  prima- 
rily bound ;  because  the  peculiar  relations  we  sustain  bind  us.  We  of  America, 
form  but  one  great  family,  a  family  of  human  beings,  whatever  be  our  color  or 
other  distinction,  and  as  such  we  are  bound  to  seek  each  other's  happiness  tem- 
poral and  eternal. 

Another  reason  is,  that  these  men,  these  American  men,  are  immortal  men* 
I  beg  that  it  may  never  be  forgot' en  that  the  grand  merits  of  this  whole  Abo- 
lition question,  turn  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  immortality.  Take  away 
that  and  I  will  be  silent;  you  make  men  brutes.  But  allow  them  immortal 
souls,  and  what  then  ?  Then  they  have  the  same  interests  in  eternity  as  we 
ourselves.  Then  they  live  under  the  same  condemnation,  are  plunged  in  the 
same  apostasy,  need  the  same  Savior,  and  require  the  same  hopes,  motives  and 
consolations  with  us  all.  And  if  we  are  bound  to  feel  for  every  immortal  man, 
in  other  lands,  even  the  most  distant,  on  the  opposite  stoV  of  the  worM;  much 
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more  aw  we  botmd  to  those  who  an  m  our  own  borders.  And  believing  thai 
these,  our  immortal  fellowmen,  are  held  in  a  cruel  bondage  and  moat  wkkee* 
]y  oppressed,  we  are  resohred  to  perseTere  till  every  shackle  shall  be 
stricken  from  their  limbs,  and  they  shall  enjoy  the  rights  that  pertain  to  them 
as  immortal  men,  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  pome,  without  hindrance,  the 
great  interests  of  their  deathless  souls. 

But  we  hire  another  reason.  Some  of  these  men,  American  men,  thest 
American  immortal  men,  are  also  CkrUtimm  men.  And  shall  we  be  totf 
that  is  a  reason  why  their  rights  may  be  trampled  upon,  and  that  they  art 
better  off  than  freemen  ?  Forgive  me,  I  cannot  hold  snch  an  opinion.  On 
the  contrary,  I  hold  this  very  fact  to  be  the  strongest  of  all  arguments,  and 
the  best  of  all  reasons  for  their  immediate  emancipation.  We  hare  bees 
told  tbat  in  South  Carolina,  and  we  are  told  it  by  one  who  preaches  to  them, 
and  I  hope  preaches  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  who  ought  to  know  tlj 
about  the  matter,  and  says  he  does,  tbat  there  are  not  leas  than  forty-five 
thousand  reputable  professors  of  leltgion,  who  sre  there  held  in  bondage. 
Tet  the  same  man  tells  us  that  it  will  never  do  to  tarn  them  loose  for  fear 
they  should  turn  round  and  cut  their  masters'  throats.  Thousands  of  reps- 
table  professors  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  believed  to  be  Christians,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  communion  table  as  Christians,  and  yet  it  will  not  do  to  set 
them  free,  because  they  would  immediately  murder  their  masters.  Why, 
sir,  what  sge  of  the  world  do  we  live  in1  What !  are  we  to  stand  stupidly 
like  blocks  and  stones,  and  behold  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  hu- 
man beings  with  souls  and  minds  like  our  own,  kindled  «?y  the  same  ray 
from  heaven,  and  hastening  to  the  same  world  of  light  and  blessedness,  de- 
prived of  every  right,  and  yet  have  all  our  sympathies  locked  np  and  frozen  t 
and  let  them  live  and  die  in  their  bondage  and  say,  we  cannot  help  it  ?  Is 
this  the  love  of  the  Christian  for  his  Christian  brethren  7  No ;  the  very 
argument  that  is  brought  for  slavery,  is  the  very  reason  why  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  labor,  and  pray  day  and  night,  and  never  cease  or  give  over  till  their 
shackles  fall.    Ought  they  not,  and  might  they  not  be  set  free  this  moment  7 

I  have  one  other  reason :  these  men,  our  countrymen,  immortals,  and 
Christians,  are  most  wickedly  deprived  of  all  those  rights,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  civil,  which  God  has  given  to  man.  They  are  oppressed,  and 
shall  not  man  sympathize  with  the  oppressed  7  Let  a  gang  of  rude  and 
cruel  men  meet  a  child  in  one  of  our  streets,  and  strike  him,  and  abuse  him, 
and  repeat  their  blows,  deaf  to  his  entreaties  and  his  tears,  and  where,  I  ask, 
are  our  sympathies  7  Are  they  with  the  men  who  abuse  him  ;  No ;  they 
are  with  the  oppressed  and  abused  child.  Let  suffering  humanity  be  pre- 
sented to  sny  men  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  their  sympathies  will  inva. 
riably  go  to  the  oppressed,  and  not  to  the  oppressor.  We  may  indeed  pity 
the  men  who  can  do  so  wickedly,  but  oar  sympathies  are  ever  with  the  victims* 

I  have  one  reason  more ;  and  it  is  this.  We  are  ashamed  of  our  coun- 
try.   The  blush  is  on  our  cheek.    We  cannot  stand  up  before  the  world 
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Kke  men.  We  feel  ashamed.  A  nation  so  favored  of  heaven,  so  blessed 
above  all  men,  so  privileged  with  rights  and  institutions,  and  all  the  bless, 
ings  of  freedom,  a  nation  which  has  written  it  on  tho  heavens  that  all  men 
are  born  free  and  equal,  and  have  an  equal  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  is,  at  this  moment,  standing  on  the  necks  of  more  than 
two  millions  of  its  own  citizens.  Now  we  are  republicans,  and  boast  of  the 
doctrines  of  freedom.  How  then  shall  we  stand  up  and  not  blush,  and  hang 
our  heads,  when  every  finger  of  the  civilized  world  is  pointed  at  us  ;  when 
every  European  vessel  that  comes  to  our  shores,  comes  fraught  with  curses 
on  our  heads  ;  and  justly ;  when  all  her  literature  is  against  us ;  when  our 
own  conscience  is  against  us ;  and  God's  bible  is  against  us  ;  when  we  have 
heaven  against  us ;  and  know  that  all  we  value  on  earth,  is  against  us  too, 
how  can  we  help  being  ashamed  ?  Yes,  sir,  there  is  the  blush  of  shame 
on  the  cheek  of  this  nation ;  but  it  is  our  fixed  purpose  to  persevere  tiil  that 
blush  shall  retire,  and  the  national  countenance  shall  be  seen  to  look  forth, 
fair  as  the  morning  enlightening  the  nations  of  earth. 

These,  Mr.  President,  are  the  reasons,  why  we  abolitionists  mean  to  hold 
on,  and  not  to  give  up  our  cause.  As  for  all  the  clamor,  and  violence,  and 
threats,  which  our  cause  has  called  forth,  ihey  only  convince  us,  that  we 
have  hit  the  nail  upon  the  head ;  that  we  have  got  hold  of  the  truth,  and 
have  put  it  in  the  right  place,  and  at  the  right  time.  So  far  from  admitting 
that  we  are  wrong,  these  are  the  very  things  that  prove  to  us  that  we  are 
right ;  and  if  we  are  not  encountered  by  a  gag  law,  if  the  press  is  not  muz- 
zled, and  the  right  of  speech  is  allowed  us,  the  truth  will  go  far  and  wide, 
its  power  will  be  felt  throughout  the  land,  and  slavery  will  die.  But  now 
the  grand  question  is,  shall  we  ourselves  remain  free  ?  Shall  the  right  of 
discussion  be  continued  to  us  ?  Give  us  that,  and  we  have  the  whole ;  and 
again  I  say,  slavery  will  die.  I  will  only  add  we  are  confidently  expecting 
that  the  grand  movement  which  has  already  been  begun,  will  continue  to 
roll  on,  and  roll  on,  till  presently,  yes,  sir,  presently  multitudes  shall  wake 
up  as  from  a  trance,  and  find  to  their  surprise,  that  slavery  is  dead,  root  and 

branch. 

Let  mammon  hold  while  mammon  can, 

The  bones  and  blood  of  living  man ; 

Let  tyrants  scorn  while  tyrants  dare, 

The  shrieks  and  writhings  of  despair ; 

The  end  will  come,  it  will  not  wait, 

Bonds,  yokes  and  scourges  have  their  date. 

Slavery  itself  must  pass  away. 

And  be  a  tale  of  yesterday. 

Gerrit  Smith,  Esq.  offered  the  folio  wing  resolution: 

Rtsolttd,  That  notwithstanding  the  often-repeated  declaration,  that  the  Nor- 
thern States  have  nothing  to  do  with  slavery;  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  con- 
siderations of  religion,  humanity  and  national  policy  require  them  both  to  be  in- 
terested in  that  subject,  and  to  act  upon  it 
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I  have  not  risen,  Mr.  President,  to  surprise  you  with  original  thoughts  sad  spec* 
latkras ;  but  to  attempt  to  dispose  of  a  standing  objection  to  our  cause  by  a  train 
of  arguments  with  which  you  are  perfectly  familiar ;  but  which  some  persons 
present,  and  some  pers  ns  who  will  read  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting,  may  not  have  duly  considered. 

I  need  not  consume  my  time  to  show,  thnt  a  system,  which  denies  to  mulioos 
of  men  the  Bible  and  the  marriage  institution,  and  ihe  right  of  holding  property, 
and  turns  them  into  cattle— into  mere  merchandize  and  chatties— and,  in  effect, 
provides  legal  impunity  for  all  offences,  which  their  oppressors  may  comma 
against  them,  not  even  murder  excepted ;—  I  say,  I  need  not  consume  any  tans 
to  show,  that  such  a  system  is  wicked,  awfully  wicked.  If  it  be  not  wicked— if 
a  system,  which  directly  and  indirectly,  violates  nearly  or  quite  all  the  com  ma  ad- 
ments  in  the  decalogue,  be  not  wicked,  then  we  know  not  what  is. 

I  am  happy  to  admit,  that  the  admin  st ration  of  the  system  is  not  so  bsd  as 
the  system  itself.  It  is  honorable  to  human  nature,  that,  when  a  peculiarly  atro- 
cious and  wicked  system  is  devised  for  a  community,  that  community  is  not  al- 
ways willing  to  carry  it  entirely  out. 

Great  and  glaring,  however,  as  is  the  wickedness  of  Southern  slavery,  we  are, 
nevertheless,  continually  met  with  the  remonstrance,  that  the  North  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it  How  frequently  is  it  asserted,  not  only  at  the  South,  but  at  the 
North,  that  the  North  haa  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject  of  Southern  slavery. 
But,  why  baa  the  North  nothing  to  do  with  it  ?  Because,  say  the  objectors :  "  yea 
have  miserable  objects  enough  alout  you  all  over  the  free  States— on  which  10 
exercise  your  compassions ;  and,  because  it  is  useless  and  quixotic  to  let  your  sym- 
pathies travel  off  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles  in  quest  of  objects  ol  wretch- 
edness." 

But,  are  all  consistent  with  themselves,  who  hold  this  language*!  Did  none 
of  them  allow  themselves  to  feel,  when  the  poor  Greek  sent  out  his  loud  cry  over 
the  civilized  world  for  help  to  break  off"  the  Turkish  yoke  7  Did  none  of  them 
contribute  to  swell  the  large  stream  of  honorable  liberality,  which  America  then 
poured  out  on  suffering  Greece?  a  stream  which  supplied  the  naked  with  cloth- 
ing, and  the  hungry  with  food.  Did  none  of  them  remember  the  oppressed  Pols, 
and  join  with  their  countrymen  in  ministering  to  his  relief  7  Did  none  of  them 
sympathize  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cope  Dc  Vcrd  Islands,  when,  a  few  years 
ago,  they  were  reduced  to  famine,  and  American  charity  sent  them  ship  loads  of 
food?  And  yet  thu  Greeks,  and  the  Poles,  and  the  Cape  De  Verd  Islands,  are  thou- 
sands of  miles  off. 

But,  again,  do  none  of  those,  who  object  to  our  suffering  our  compsssions  to 
stray  so  far  as  into  the  Southern  States,  aid  in  the  Foreign  Missionary  enter- 
prise? Are  none  of  them  enlisted  in  the  blessed  work  of  lifting  up  the  wretched 
Hindoo  and  Rurman,  end  Sandwich  Islander  cut  of  their  deep  degradation ;  and 
of  turning  them  from  their  idols  to  serve  the  living  God.  But,  how  much  more 
remote  are  these  objects  of  their  charity  than  are  the  Southern  slaves! 

The  great  distance  of  the  slaves  from  us  cannot  then  be  the  real  objection 
to  our  interesting  our  hearts  in  their  condition :  for  such  an  objection  is  neur 
raised  to  our  sympathizing  with  those  who  arc  far  more  remote  from  us.  Besides,  if 
the  objection  were  put  forth  in  earnest,  there  would  be  no  force  in  it  with  the 
•hriatian  mind.    If  the  Savior  bid  us  go  into  all  the  world  witjb  the  blessings 
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wad  benefits  of  the  gospel,  then  it  is  manifestly  our  duty  to  let  our  sympathies 
Jake  as  wide  a  range.  And  when  He  bids  us  love  our  neighbor  as  ours*  Wee,  He 
also  gives  us  the  large  and  gospel  definition  of  the  word  "  neighbor ;"  and  makes 
it  include  every  fellow  being,  to  whom  we  can  do  good.  And  what  man,  1  ask, 
is  so  remote  from  us,  and  so  disconnected  with  us,  that  we  cannot  do  him  good 
— if  not  in  person,  yet  in  the  benevolent  purposes  of  our  hearts — or,  at  least,  in 
our  prayers?  I  am  aware,  that,  when  we  look  out  upon  the  mutual  alienation 
and  estrangement  of  the  members  of  the  human  family,  it  is  nut  always  easy  to 
conceive,  that  God  intended  them  all  to  be  M  neighbors"  to  each  other,  in  this 
highest,  best  sense  of  the  word.  But  we  must  remember,  that  this  alienation 
and  estrangement  are  the  fruit  of  sin ;  and,  that  it  is  sin  which,  in  respect  to  this 
countless  multitude,  has,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  made  "  enemies  of  those,  who 
else  like  kindred  dn  ps,  had  mingled  into  one." 

But,  there  is  another  objection  to  our  sympathy  with  the  Southern  slaves.  We 
are  united  by  a  political  compact  with  the  states  in  which  these  slaves  mostly 
dwell ;  and  this  compact,  it  is  said,  forbids  our  meddling  with  the  subject  of  slavery. 
Now,  wc  deny  that  it  does  so.  We  have  just  the  same  right  to  exert  a  moral 
power  against  slavery,  which  we  had  before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tation,  and  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Government  Hie  fact,  that  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  clothe  us  with  political  power  to  abolish  slavery  is  no  more  a 
season  why  we  nay  not  exert  a  moral  power  to  this  end,  than  b  the  silence  of 
that  instrument  respecting  intemperance,  a  reason  why  we  may  not  labor,  by 
moral  suasion,  to  suppress  thai  vice. 

The  liberty  for  one  state  to  employ  political  power  against  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  in  another  did  not  exist  before,  nor  has  it  existed  sinee,  the 
formation  of  the  Federal  Government.  To  attempt  so  to  employ  it  now 
would  be  the  most  unwarrantable  interference.  Such  interference  the  abo- 
litionists have  not  attempted  ;  do  not  now  attempt ;  and  utterly  disclaim  their 
right  to  :  and  all,  therefore,  that  is  said  to  the  contrary,  come  it  from  high 
places  or  low — from  governors  and  legislatures — or  from  the  ignorant  and 
vile — is  utterly  false  and  slanderous. 

There  are  some  persons,  who,  in  their  great  anxiety  to  make  the  right  of 
Southern  slaveholding  unquestionable,  trace  this  right  to  the  Federal  Con. 
atitution.  Mr.  Calhoun  and  other  Southern  statesmen,  who  have  his  views 
of  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty,  are  too  discerning  to  feel  indebted  to 
these  persons.  These  statesmen  will  not  admit  that  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  necessary  either  to  create  or  ascure  this  right. 
For,  in  admitting  this  much,  they  would  impliedly  admit,  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  still  some  power  over  this  right;  some  power  to  revoke  per- 
fe*ps,  aa  wall  as  to  eomfirm  it.  These  statesmen  will  continue,  and  justly  too,  to 
look  far  baek  of  the  Federal  Government  for  their  right  to  hold  slaves.  This 
right  the  old  slave  states  had  perfectly,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  before  that 
government  was  created ;  and  they  have  it  still :  and  the  new  slave  states  claim, 
as  confidently  as  the  old,  the  derivation  of  this  right  from  state  sovereignty. 

But  to  return  to  my  denial,  that  the  Constitution  of  our  common  country 
re«train«  t£e  «  wtiQA  oi  moral  iuflaapec  en.  this  subject,  h  doss  not  restrain 
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it*  It  attempts  no  inch  hindrance  of  the  exercise  of  our  natural  rights,  and 
of  the  performance  of  their  correlative  duties.  And,  if  it  did  ;  if  it  did  at- 
tempt to  limit  our  sympathies  for  oar  fellow  men  by  state  lines  ;  and  to  pre- 
scribe for  whose  welfare  we  might  employ  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  the  lips, 
and  pen  of  persuasion,  and  for  whose  not :  if  it  were  guilty  of  this  wicked 
violation  of  God's  plan,  and  of  this  daring  usurpation  of  God's  power — who 
that  has  the  heart  of  a  man  and  of  a  Christian,  would  respect  such  an  inatr*. 
merit  1  But,  thanks  to  God  and  to  the  wise  and  good  men  who  framed  this 
Constitution,  it  offers  no  obstacles  to  the  work  of  the  abolitionists,  but  se- 
cures to  them  just  what  they  need,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  all  that 
they  need,  to  make  that  work  successful — that  is,  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press. 

But  when  we  have  shown  the  fallacy  of  these  objections,  our  opponents 
are,  perhaps,  honest  enough  to  tell  us  another  objection  they  have  to  our  in- 
teresting ourselves  and  others  in  the  subject  of  Southern  slavery.  It  is  this 
— the  slaves  are  black,  and,  moreover,  they  are  slaves ;  and  they  are,  there- 
fore, unworthy  of  our  concern.  This  is  it :  because  the  Southern  slave  is 
degraded  by  the  wrongs  heaped  upon  him,  in  making  and  continuing  him  a 
slave  ;  and  because  degrading  associations  have  long  clustered  around  his 
sable  complexion,  on  account  of  the  enslavement  of  Africans  for  cent  ones; 
and,  so  far  as  Christian  nations  have  had  a  part  in  it,  of  Africans  only ;  be- 
cause of  this,  it  is,  thit  we  may  not  care  for  him.  But  admit,  if  you  please, 
the  vileness  of  the  slave— even  all  that  is  imputed  to  him :  and,  if  you  please, 
lay  the  blame  of  all  this  vileness  to  himself,  instead  of  his  oppressor :  and 
what  then  ?  shall  we  cast  him  away,  and  exclude  him  from  the  pale  of  our 
sympathies  ?  No — oh  no  !  for  he  is  still  a  man — a  brother  man — made  in 
God's  image — and  the  blood  of  Calvary  shed  for  his  redemption. — "  God 
made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  that  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth." 
We  cannot  bear  true  love  to  God,  so  long  as  we  despise  His  image  in  man 
— so  long  as  we  turn  our  backs  on  the  meanest,  humblest  man.  Indeed,  it 
is  such  a  man,  who  is,  in  an  important  sense,  by  our  Savior's  own  declara- 
tion, his  representative  on  the  earth ;  and  inasmuch  as  we  show  mercy  or 
cruelty  to  this  least  one,  so  do  we  show  mercy  or  cruelty  to  Christ  himself. 

One  object  of  the  Divine  mind,  in  appointing  the  great  diversities  in  human 
condition,  was,  no  doubt,  to  furnish  another  test  of  this  love  to  God,  and  another 
occasion  for  its  exercise  and  development  It  is  easy  for  us  to  love  those  whose 
persons  and  characters  and  circumstances  are  all  suited  to  win  our  love.  But 
this  is  not  enough.  God  requires  that  our  hearts  go  out  to  our  fellow  man  even 
when  he  presents  himself  to  us  in  a  character  and  in  circumstances  the  most 
loathsome  and  repulsive.  When,  for  instance,  we  witness  the  disgusting  spec- 
tacle of  the  reeling,  blaspheming  drunkard,  we  are  to  remember  the  dignity  of 
his  immortal  nature :  our  compassion  is  to  overcome  our  disgust :  we  are  to  lore 
him  and  do  him  good :  not  to  shrink  from  taking  him  by  the  hand,  and  minis- 
tering to  him  advice  and  consolation :  nor  from  taxing  our  self  denial  for  his 
sake — even  though  it  should  be  to  the  giving  up  of  our  glass  of  wine,  and,  thus 
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far,  of  our  rashionableness.  So  when  we  look  upon  the  poor  slave— degraded, 
down-trodden,  and  brutified  as  he  is,  we  are  etill  to  see  in  him  our  fellow  man- 
one  who  is  entitled  to  our  sympathies,  our  prayers,  and  our  beneficence.  This  is 
our  doctrine,  and  it  is  in  harmony  with  God's  plan ;  that  wherever  there  is  a 
man,  be  he  vile  or  honorable,  bond  or  free,  black  or  white,  there  is  a  being  with 
claims  on  our  fraternal  regard,  which  we  must  not  disown,  but  to  which  we  must 
be  prompt  to  respond.  Besides,  such  are  the  fluctuations  of  life,  and  of  such  pre-, 
carious  tenure  are  its  riches  and  honors,  and  blessings,  that  even  those  of  us  who 
are  now  the  greatest  favorites  of  providence,  and  whom  allotments  are  now  the 
happiest,  are  personally  interested  to  have  this  doctrine  of  the  inalienable  and 
indestructible  dignity  of  man  maintained. 

There  is  another  objection  taken  to  our  caring  for  the  Southern  slave.  It  is 
said,  that  the  South  will  withdraw  her  trade  from  the  North,  and  cease  to  con- 
tribute to  our  enrichment,  unless  we  check  our  sympathy  for  her  slaves.  We 
reply,  that  although  not  insensible  to  the  gain  of  dollars  aud  cents,  godliness  is 
far  greater  gain :  and  that  the  doing  of  God's  will  is  more  gainful  than  is  any 
disobedience  of  it,  to  which  avarice  may  tempt  us. 

Another  objection  is — if  the  north  persists  in  manifesting  an  interest  in  the 
southern  slaves,  the  south  will  not  give  her  votes  to  northern  candidates  for 
political  offices.  Our  reply  is,  that  much  as  it  might  please  us  lo  see  our  next 
President  and  Vice  President  taken  from  the  north,  and  to  have  the  south  vote 
for  our  Van  Buren,  or  Webster,  or  Harrii on,  or  Granger — still,  if  we  can  be  gra- 
tified— if  we  can  get  southern  votes  at  no  less  expense  than  by  hardening  our 
hearts  against  the  poor  slave,  and  by  ceasing  to  obey  God,  and  to  speak  for  the 
dumb,  and  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  needy — then  let  southern  men  only  fill  our 
highest  offices.  No  commercial — no  political  gain  would  justify  us  in  God's 
sight,  or  in  our  own  right,  for  the  gross  inhumanity  of  deliberately  turning  our 
backs  on  more  than  two  millions  of  our  fellow  men ;  and  leaving  them,  for  aught 
of  our  concern  in  their  behalf,  to  suffer  whatever  of  wrong  and  outrage  might  be 
devised  against  them. 

Another  objection  to  our  efforts  for  abolishing  slavery  is,  that  they  make  the 
condition  of  the  slave  worse  than  it  was  before.  As  Pharaoh,  the  more  he  was 
admonished  to  let  them  go,  hardened  his  heart  the  more  against  his  slaves,  so  it 
is  not  improbable  that  such  of  the  southern  slaveholders,  as  have  the  Pharaoh 
spirit  (I  am  far  from  charging  this  spirit  upon  them  all)  are  increasing  in  their 
severity  towards  their  slaves.  If  they  are,  it  is  their  own  sin,  and  God  will  judge 
them  for  it,  unless  they  repent. 

There  is  another  objection  to  our  cherishing  an  interest  in  the  southern  slaves. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  an  inquiry.  What  will  that  interest  effect  ?  What  good  will 
it  do  1  I  answer,  that  good  is  done,  if  we  do  but  remember  them,  and  give  them 
a  place  in  our  minds.  Said  Paul,  whilst  in  chains  at  Rome,  to  them,  who  were 
as  far  from  him  as  the  slaves  are  from  us :  "  Remember  my  bonds."  And,  if  that 
great  apostle,  with  all  his  resource  of  alleviation  and  comfort  in  his  cultivated 
mind  and  heaven-stored  heart,  still  felt  the  need  under  the  grievousness  of  his 
chains,  that  his  brethren  should  remember  his  tiiala  and  sympathise  with  him — 
how  much  more  does  the  poor  enslaved  negro  stand  in  need  of  our  remembrance 
and  sympathy  ?  Said  the  same  apostle :  "  Remember  them  that  are  in  bonds  as 
bound  with  them."    This  remembrance,  to  be  moat  profitable,  must,  doubtless, 
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be  a  pawn  and  prayerrtl  i*metnbranea;--«nd  when  this)  it  ite  canraeaw;  it  deapuef 
foil  of  being  profitable.  When  the  hundred*  of  thousands  of  christians  at  the  tank 
haw  meowed  and  dw.  It  upon  the  woes  of  the  southern  a  Uvea,  ant  1  they  aw  "as 
bound  wiih  them :"  and  when,  diy  and  night  they  shall  be  tailing  ef  those  wees 
in  the  ear  of  God :— if,  when  this  haa  come  to  pass,  it  be  still  found  that  the  north 
can  do  nothing  towards  abolUh  ng  slavery,  then  will  we  ad**  that  we  have 
overrated  the  power  of  prayer,  and  that  the  Lord's  ear  haa  become  heavy,  that 
he  cannot  bear. 

Another  benefit  which  will  result  from  on*  taking  an  interest  is  soother* 
slavery,  and  acqu  ring  an  understanding  of  ias  ebatacter,  ia  that  we  shall  these* 
be  both  disposed  and  qualified  to  set  the  troth  in  reaau>n  to  it  before  our  southern 
brethren. 

But,  it  is  said,  that  the  south  is  so  defer  mined  to  cling  to  slavery,  that  she  wfli 
not  bo  moved  by  any,  even  the  most  vivid,  and  powerful,  and  melting  exhibitions 
of  the  truth  respecting  it.  I  think  better  of  the  south  than  to  believe  th  s.  I  think 
better  of  human  nature  than  to  believe  it.  Man  is  made  to  be  moved  by  the 
truth.  His  conscience,  his  hand,  his  heart,  his  whole  moral  constitution,  are 
made  to  respo  d  to  the  truth ;  and  the  principal  reason  why  the  conquests  of 
truth  are  so  slow  in  this  world,  is,  ihat  the  friends  of  truth  ore  not  more  fefthfafr 
to  ho  d  it  up  patiently,  persevering! y,  fully.  Now,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  the 
South  has  not  only  lulled,  and  debased  and  hardened  herself  with  falaabood,  hot 
the  North  has  sanctioned  and  given  efficacy  to  that  falsehood.  Until  recently, 
our  northern  press  and  literature,  if  they  have  not  positively  favored  slavery, 
have,  at  least,  winked  at  its  abominations.  Hot,  within  the  last  two  or  three1 
years,  many  northern  pena  have  been  employed  to  spread  out  the  truth  on  this 
subject,  before  southern  eyes,  and  upon  southern  consciences;  and  the  eflect 
already,  is  as  if  the  sleep  of  dea>h  were  breaking  up.  Let  tbis>  pouring  in  of  the 
light  be  continued.  As  sure  as  man  was  made  by  God,  snd  was,  therefore,  made 
to  anawtr  to  the  truth,  this  light  will  have  its  blessed  effect.  Hi  herto,  when  our 
southern  brethren  have  come  to  the  north,  they  have  met  with  about  as  little 
sense  of  the  wickedness  of  slavery  as  they  left  behind  them. — Henceforth  let  it 
be  different  Let  them  witness  our  strong  abhorrence  of  it,  and  let  there  be  no- 
thing from  our  lips  or  in  our  practices  to  soothe  their  consciences.  ErpeciaDr 
let  them  see  us  treating  the  colored  man,  as  a  man.  Let  th?m  see  ua  treating 
him,  not  according  to  the  hue  of  his  skin,  but  according  to  bis  intellectual  and 
moral  worth.  Let  us,  in  a  word,  hold  up  the  truth  to  them,  and  not  connive  at 
their  delusions.  In  all  ways  in  which  the  north  can  bear  her  testimony  against 
slavery,  she  can  do  good ;  and  these  ways  are  n  imberless. 

Another  reason  for  our  interesting  ourselves  on  the  subject  of  Southern 
slavery  is,  that,  until  this  slavery  ceases — this  enslaving  of  a  man  simply 
because  he  has  African  blood  in  his  veins — the  free  colored  population  of 
this  country  will  not  be  able  to  exchange  their  present  debasing  mockery 
of  freedom  for  freedom  itself.  The  free  colored  man  in  our  country  is, 
because  of  the  color  which  his  God  gave  him,  an  outcast  from  the  public 
respect  and  sympathy ;  and,  by  the  laws  of  some  of  our  states,  he  ia  liable, 
simply  because  of  that  color,  to  be  arrested  and  sold  into  perpetual  slavery. 
A  citizen  of  Connecticut,  visiting  South  Carolina,  ia  in  danger,  on  the  bare 
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suspicion  of  hit  having  African  blood  in  his  veins,  of  loaing  his  liberty  for 
ever.  Nor  are  the  laws  which  authorize  this  ontrage  on  human  rights,  a 
dead  letter.  There  is  found  to  be  cruelty  enough  to  enforce  as  well  aa  to 
enact  them.  Whilst  millions  of  men  in  this  nation  continue  to  be  enslaved 
because  of  their  color,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  others  who  are  so  un- 
happy as  to  have  that  color,  are,  and  remain,  depressed  in  their  character 
and  condition.  If,  for  instance,  all  persons  in  the  Southern  states  born  with 
red  hair,  were,  because  of  the  color  of  their  hair,  to  be  enslaved,  (and  this 
would  be  no  more  absurd  than  is  the  enslaving  of  men  for  the  color  of  their 
skin,)  what  a  calamity  it  would  justly  be  deemed  to  be  born  even  in  the 
Northern  states  with  such  hair  !  If  the  sentiment  of  the  South  were,  that 
men  of  red  hair  were  fit  only  to  be  slaves,  how  natural  that  a  similar  senti* 
ment  should  exist  at  the  North  also !  and  how  crushing  would  be  the  pre. 
valence  of  this  abominable  sentiment  Upon  persons  of  such  hair  amongst 
ourselves ! 

Another  reason  why  we  should  interest  ourselves  to  procure  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  is,  (to  say  nothing  of  our  liabilities  in  the  case  of  a  servile  insur- 
rection,) that,  so  long  as  it  exists,  and  the  provision  in  the  federal  Constitu- 
tion, respecting  the  restoration  of  fugitives  held  to  labor,  remains — and  I 
see  not  how  it  can  be  dispensed  with — so  long  will  the  people  of  the  free 
states  be  under  a  solemn,  (I  do  not  say  paramount,)  but  nevertheless  a 
solemn  obligation  to  perform  acts  in  the  face  of  their  consciences,  and 
humanity,  and  religion. 

Another  reason  why  we  must  interest  our  minds  in  the  Southern  slavery, 
and  "  cry  aloud"  concerning  this  giant  wickedness,  is,  that  future  emigrants 
from  the  North  to  the  South  may  entertain  such  a  just  sense  of  the  system, 
that  they  will  not  be  guilty,  like  their  predecessors,  of  contributing  to 
uphold  it. 

I  perceive,  sir,  that  the  portion  of  your  time  I  was  expected  to  occupy  is 
nearly  spent,  and  I  will  detain  you  with  but  one  more  reason  why  we  must 
Oppose  Southern  slavery.  We  must  oppose  it  in  self-defence ;  for  if  it  be 
not  overthrown,  and  speedily  too,  it  will  supplant  the  liberty  of  the  North. 
The  antagonist  principles  of  liberty  and  slavery  cannot  be  peaceable  neigh- 
bors. The  one  will  be  making  aggressions  on  the  other :  and,  unless  the 
pure,  and  peaceable,  and  merciful  principles  of  the  Abolitionists  soon  over- 
spread the  South,  the  odious  doctrines  inculcated  by  Governor  McDuffie, 
Senator  Leigh,  Mr.  Pickens,  and  other  Southern  statesmen,  will  have  ob. 
talned  at  the  North,  and  effectually  prepared  the  way  for  reducing  Northern 
laborers  to  a  hord  of  slaves. 

For  some  centuries,  Christian  nations  have  been  enslaving  men  because 
o(  the  dark  complexion  which  God  gave  them.  Let  not  the  whites  flatter 
themselves  that  this  will  long  continne  to  be  the  ground  of  enslavement. 
The  world  is  fast  coming  to  see,  and  to  revolt  at  its  absurdity.  Evert 
Southern  statesmen  are  ceasing  to  justify  the  enslaving  of  men  for  their 
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color ;  and,  instead  thereof,  they  are  now  contending  for  the  enslavement 
of  the  laboring  classes,  irrespective  of  complexion.  They  have  the  effron- 
tery to  recommend  to  the  aristocrats  of  the  North  to  put  the  yoke  of  sla- 
very on  the  necks  of  our  farmers  and  mechanics.  Nor  have  I  any  better 
opinion  of  those  purse-proud  and  haughty  men  amongst  us,  who  are  display, 
ing  their  pro-slavery  spirit,  than  to  believe  that  they  would  welcome  the 
conversion  of  our  independent  Northern  laborers  into  abject  slaves.  Tht 
time  is  already  at  hand,  sir,  when,  unless  the  yeomanry  of  the  North  har- 
ness themselves  for  the  great  battle  we  are  called  to  fight  against  slavery, 
they  will  witness  mighty  efforts  to  bring  themselves  under  the  same  yoke 
with  the  laborers  of  the  South.  It  is  a  manifest  doctrine  of  slavery,  that 
labor  becomes  the  slave  only.  Closely  connected  with  this,  is  the  doctrine 
that  the  laborer  is  fit  only  to  be  a  slave. 

To  conclude,  sir,  after  this  long  trespass  on  your  patience: — let  me  say, 
that  we  have  fallen  upon  strange  times. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  our  fathers  began  to  build  on  these  aborea  an 
asylum  for  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  friends  of  liberty.  This  beautiful 
and  blessed  work  of  their  prayers,  and  courage,  and  sacrifices,  has  come 
down  to  their  sons  of  this  age,  challenging  their  admiration,  and  love,  and 
protection.  But  they  are  degenerate  sons ;  and,  instead  of  prizing,  and 
preserving,  and  laboring  to  perpetuate  this  glorious  work,  their  parricidal 
and  vandal  hands  are  busy  in  marring  and  destroying  it.  It  may  emphati- 
cally be  said  of  liberty,  in  the  Savior's  words,  that  her  "  enemies  are  they 
of  her  own  household."  She  is  stricken  down  and  bleeding  in  her  own 
temple—11  in  the  house  of  her  friends."  To  speak  literally,  and  as  truly  aa 
literally,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  liberty  has  so  injurious  and 
dangerous  enemies  as  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  our  own  country ; 
and,  what  makes  her  enemies  here  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  is,  that  they 
are  in  the  guise  of  her  most  devoted  friends.  It  is  easier  and  safer,  sir,  to 
proclaim  her  principles  in  any  other  part  of  the  world — even  amidst  the 
most  rigorous  despotisms  of  the  Eastern  continent — than  in  a  large  portion 
of  our  own  country.  In  one  half  of  this  nation,  we  cannot,  but  at  the  im- 
minent peril  of  our  lives,  attempt  to  publish  that  great  fundamental  truth, 
"  that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal."  And  even  in  the  other  half, 
there  is  a  settled  public  opinion,  frequently  backed  by  violence,  against  the 
promulgation  of  it. 

What  a  sad  change  in  the  last  fifty  years  1  Had  there  been,  fifty  years 
ago,  a  condition  of  residence  imposed  npon  the  emigrant  to  our  country,  and 
on  the  traveller  also  a  condition  for  the  privilege  of  travelling  from  one  part 
of  it  to  another — it  would,  probably,  have  been  that  the  new  resident  and 
the  traveller  be  ever  faithful  to  maintain  the  great  principles  of  liberty.— 
But  were  a  condition  to  bo  imposed  now  in  similar  cases,  it  would  probably 
be  that  the  new  resident  and  thai  the  traveller  observe  perfect  silence — the 
silence  of  the  grave — respecting  those  principles :  or,  even  worse,  that  they 
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ridicule  and  revile  them,  and  improve  every  opportunity  to  bring  them  into 
contempt. 

The  spirit  of  true  liberty,  sir,  and,  by  this,  I  mean,  a  just  regard  for  the 
sacred  rights  of  man,  of  whatever  clime  or  complexion — had  well  nigh 
fled  from  us.  Let  us  be  thankful  that,  whilst  the  multitude,  including,  I 
must  confess,  my  humble  self,  wero  yet  asleep  to  our  danger,  you  and 
a  few  others,  whose  names  will  never  perish  from  the  remembrance  of  the 
friends  of  liberty  and  humanity,  awoke  to  it.  It  may  not  be  too  late  for  the 
toils  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  prayers  of  the  Christian,  to  recal  that 
spirit  in  all  the  power  with  which  it  animated  our  virtuous  ancestors.  Let 
us  not  cease  from  these  toils  and  prayers,  until  liberty  shall  have  regained 
her  place  in  the  hearts  of  our  countrymen,  or  until  our  efforts  are  stayed, 
and  our  voices  stilled,  and  our  hopes  quenched,  in  the  final  and  fatal  tri- 
umphs of  slavery. 

Alvan  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Utica,  begged  leave, 
which  was  granted,  to  relate  a  single  anecdote. 

In  Georgia,  said  Mr.  S ,  about  three  years  ago,  there  lived  a  man,  black  but 
noble,  a  giant  in  strength,  and  in  form  an  Apollo  Belvidere,  about  36  years  of 
age,  a  slave,  with  a  wife  and  four  children,  also  slaves.  The  love  of  liberty  burned 
irrepressible  in  his  bosom,  and  he  determined  to  escape,  and  free  his  wife  and 
children  at  all  hazard.  He  had  heard  of  Canada,  as  a  place  where  the  laws  made 
every  man  free,  and  protected  him  in  his  freedom.  But  of  its  situation,  or  the 
road  thither,  or  the  geography  of  the  intermediate  country,  he  knew  nothing.  A 
Quaker  who  resided  near  him,  being  privy  to  his  design,  resolved  to  aid  him  in  its 
accomplishment ;  and  accordingly  carried  the  slave  and  his  family  fifty  miles  in 
a  wagon  by  night.  In  the  day  time  they  lay  concealed  in  the  woods,  and  on  the 
second  night  the  same  man  carried  them  fifty  miles  further.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  night,  he  told  the  black  man  that  he  could  do  no  more  for  him,  having 
already  endangered  both  his  life  and  property.  He  told  the  slave  that  he  must 
not  travel  on  the  highway,  nor  attempt  to  cross  a  ferry,  but,  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  he  committed  him  to  God  and  the  north  star.  This  star  he  was  to  take  as 
his  guide,  and  it  would  lead  him  at  length  to  the  land  of  British  freedom.  The 
poor  slave  bade  adieu  to  his  benefactor,  and  after  skulking  in  the  day  and  travel- 
ling by  night,  he  at  length  came  to  an  unexpected  obstacle.  It  was  a  broad 
river,  (the  Savannah)  of  whose  existence  he  had  not  the  least  knowledge. 
But  as  nothing  remained  but  to  cross  it,  he  tied  bis  two  young  children  on  his 
back,  and  between  swimming  where  it  was  deep,  and  wading  where  it  was  shal- 
low, his  two  eider  sons  swimming  by  his  side,  he  at  length  made  out  to  reach  the 
opposite  bank ;  then  returning,  he  brought  over  his  wife  in  the  same  manner.  In 
this  way  he  passed  undiscovered  through  the  states  of  South  and  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia,  crossed  Pennsylvania  without  even  knowing  that  it  was  the 
land  of  the  Quakers;  and  finally,  after  six  weeks  of  toil  and  hardship,  he  reached 
Buffalo.  Here  he  placed  his  wife  and  children  hi  the  custody  of  a  tribe  of  Indians 
in  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  poor  man  will  always  be  the  poor  nirn's  friend, 
and  the  oppressed  will  stand  by  the  oppressed.  The  man  proceeded  to  town, 
and  as  he  was  passing  through  the  streets,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  a  colored 
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baiter,  alto  a  man  of  great  bodily  power.  The  barber  stepped  up  to  him,  pot  hit 
hand  on  hie  ahoulder,  and  said,  "I  know  you  are  a  runaway  slave,  but  never  fear, 
I  am  your  friend."  The  man  confessed  he  was  from  Georgia,  when  the  barber 
said,  "  Tour  master  inquired  about  you  to-day,  in  my  shop,  but  do  not  fear,  I 
have  a  friend  who  keeps  a  livery  stable,  and  will  give  us  a  carriage  as  soon  ai 
night  comes,  to  carry  your  family  beyond  the  reach  of  a  master.11 

As  the  ferry  boat  does  not  run  across  the  Niagara  river  in  the  night,  by  day 
break  they  were  at  the  ferryhouse,  and  rallied  the  ferryman  to  carry  them  to 
the  Canada  shore.  They  hastened  to  the  boat,  and  just  as  they  were  about  to 
let  go,  the  master  was  seen,  on  his  foaming  horse,  with  pistol  in  hand,  calling  out 
to  the  ferryman  to  stop  and  set  those  people  ashore  or  he  would  blow  his  brains 
out  The  stout  barber,  quick  as  thought,  said  to  the  ferryman,  "  If  you  don't  put 
off  this  instant,  Til  be  the  death  of  you."  The  ferryman,  thus  threatened  on  both 
aides,  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  cried,  "  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  me !  It  seems  I 
am  to  be  killed  any  how ;  but  if  I  do  die,  I  will  die  doing  right,"  and  CUT  THE 
ROPE. 

The  powerful  current  of  the  Niagara  swept  the  boat  rapidly  into  deep  water, 
beyond  the  reach  of  tyranny.  The  workmen  at  work  on  the  steamboat  Henry 
Clay,  near  by,  almost  involuntarily  gave  three  cheers  for  liberty.  As  the  boat 
darted  into  the  deep  and  rapid  stream,  the  people  on  the  Canada  side,  who  had 
seen  the  occurrence,  cheered  her  course,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  broad  current 
was  passed,  and  the  man  with  his  wife  and  children,  were  all  safe  on  British  soil, 
protected  by  British  laws ! ! 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE  A- 
MERICAN  ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY,  HELD  AT  CLINTON  HALL, 
IN  THE  CITY  OP  NEW-YORK,  TUESDAY,  MAY  10th,  1836. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Rev.  Beriah 
Green,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  took  the  chair, 
&t  4  o'clock  P.M.,  and  James  F.  Robinson  of  New- 
York,  Henry  B.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  Orson  S.  Murray 
pf  Vermont,  and  Lewis  C.  Gunn  of  Pennsylvania, 
were  appointed  Assistant  Secretaries.  Prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Colver. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  enrolled  as 
delegates  from  auxiliary  societies,  or  took  their 
seats  as  members. 

» 

ROLL  OF  DELEGATES  AND  MEMBERS. 

MAINE. 
State  .Society.— Joseph  C.  Lovejoy,  Qldtown;  S.  I*.  Pomeroy,  Bangor;  Geo. 
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E.  Adams,  Brunswick ;  Burleigh  8mart,  Kennebunk ;  Nathan  Winelow,  Port- 
land; S.  W.  Chase,  Portland;  David  Dunlap,  Bruna wick;  James  Appleton, 
Portland. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

State  Society, — Joseph  Horace  Kimball,  Concord ;  Albc  Cady,  Concord ;  Ken- 
dall O.  Peabody,  Franklin. 

Dartmouth  College  Society.— K.  N.  Wright,  Hanover. 

VERMONT. 

State  Society.— B.  F.  Haskell,  Cornwall ;  J.  W.  Hale,  Brandon ;  O.  S.  Mur- 
ray, Brandon;  David  Foot,  Middlebury;  Stephen  Hinsdill,  Bennington;  C. 
Wicker,  Cornwall 

Johnson  Society.— -David  Boynton,  Johnson. 

Member*  not  representing  any  Society.*— Wm.  F.  Manley,  Brandon ;  M.  M. 
Pean,  Monkton  j  Warhara  Walker,  Shaftsbury. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

State  Society.— Joseph  South wiek,  Sylvanus  Brown,  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison, 
Samuel  J.  May,  Henry  C.  Wright,  Wm.  S.  Porter,  and  Nathaniel  Southard, 
Boston. 

Barnstable  and  Harwich  Society.— Seih  Ewer,  West  Harwich. 

Essex  County,  and  Salem  and  Vicinity  Societies.— Abner  Sanger  and  Isaac 
Winslow,  Danvers ;  R.  P.  Waters,  Salem. 

Bolden  Society — Seth  White  and  Charles  White,  Holden. 

Hebronville  Society.— Charles  Simmons,  Hebronville. 

Lynn  Society.— Thos.  H.  Atwill,  Lynn. 

Williams'  College  Society.— William  Hopkins,  Williamstown. 

Newburyport  Society. — Nathan  Haskell  and  Atkins  St  an  wood,  New  bury  port. 

Members  not  representing  any  Society. — Otis  Thompson,  Rehoboth ;  E.  C. 
Pritchett,  Amherst ;  Phineas  Field,  Shelburn  Falls ;  Tyler  Thacher,  Hawley ; 
Giles  Pease,  Lowell;  Elbridge  6.  Howe,  Bridgewater ;  J.  H.  Law  ton,  Pittsfieldj 
Joseph  A.  Whitemarsh,  Boston. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

State  .Society.— William  Buffum,  Smithfield;  Thomas  Davis,  Wm.  Drown, 
Josiah  Cady,  John  Prentice,  and  Gilbert  Richmond,  Providence ;  Henry  March- 
ant,  Ray  Potter,  and  Wm.  Adams,  Pawtucket ;  Thomas  Williams,  Barrington ; 
Benjamin  R.  Allen  and  Otis  Potter,  North  Scituate. 

Providence  Society.— Wm.  Goodell,  Wrn.  M.  Chace,  Benjamin  F.  Stead,  and 
George  R.  Haswell,  Providence. 

Pawtucket  Society.— Stephen  Benedict  and  Rufue  Bliss,  Pawtucket. 

Msmber  not  representing  any  Society,  Nathan  W.  Williams,  Providence. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Windham  Co.  Society.— Qtoo.  Sharpe,  Abington,  and  Charles  C.  Burleigh, 
Plainfield. 


— J.  s. 
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&*U  Society.— Ai-rm  3«wir-.  Ciea.;  L.  H.  Lim  3C?w  T:rk  MflZ*:  Gerct 
Smirh.  P*ftsr?vwn :  Benaii  Grass.  ^Iriteshain  :  Geo.  JL  A^ay  lad  O.  N.  Sofa, 
sVttaescer :  5farhani£t  OiiTa-.  Greenwieix. 

>"*•-  Ysr*  Ctfj  Saeuty.— James  H.  Bcit^T  J.  W.  ffgr»*  and  Janus  S. 
GtboAnav 

Genesee  Oxmnty  Society.— J.  R.  Haton*,  Cassia;  8.  W.  Ltohb,  Arcade. 

Monroe  CvaUy  Society  — Eoa  fiafarif,  BacaaMrr;  Richard  De  Forest,  Riga. 

mi 


MmiikJUld  and  Vidmly  Society. — Ass  RaTncoi,  PNaabutu. 

OxUkiU  Society.— Svaad  WHson,  Joam  Doane.  F.  X.  Wilson,  and  Robot 
Jackson,  Caftfc;!!,, 

Xm-  York  City  Young  JftaW*  Sodet±-&x  Lcckwood,  J.  F.  Rofcmson,  J. 
H.  Parker,  JL  O-  Peloubet,  R.  G.  WUhaaas,  E.  A,  Lambert,  F.  A.  LflboidL  John 
Jsy,  H.  D.  Sharpe,  and  Jeremiah  WObur,  New- York. 

JflL  Morris  Society.— Wheeler  Hinman,  XL  Motrin. 

Poughkeejme  Society.— Thomas  Anson,  Charles  Thnacpaon,  Robert  Laird, 
and  Jared  Gray,  Pciaghkeepsie. 

SawUake  Society.— Criah  M.  Gregory,  John  D.  Sawyer,  and  Philip  Wieting. 

Troy  Society.— Gordon  Grant,  John  Gray,  Richard  J.  Knowison,  Samuel  H. 
SCemil,  Tbos.  J.  HaswcIL  Edwin  E.  Wells,  and  WHIam  Taus. 

Greenwich  Society— Abel  Wilder,  Charles  Coulidge,  and  Wendell  Lansing, 
Greenwich. 

Jay  Society. — Philander  Barbour,  Jay. 

Albany  Society.— E.  X.  Kirk,  Otis  Allen,  William  Crassa,  Charles  E.  West, 
Joseph  Kirk,  and  Geo.  Freeman,  Albany. 

Member*,  not  representing  any  Society.— Edward  M.  Moore,  Rochester;  Don- 
can  Dunbar,  Octavius  Winslow,  John  Rankin,  Baxter  Sayre,  Robert  Brown,  H. 
G.  Ludlow,  E.  Wright,  Jun^  S.  S.  Jocelyn,  Arthur  Tappan,  Lewis  Tappan,  Theo- 
dore 8.  Wright,  Samuel  E.  Cornish,  George  Bourne,  Thomas  Van  Rensselaer, 
Amos  A.  Phelps,  Abraham  L.  Cox,  Andrew  Brace,  R-  A.  Fairbank,  La  Roy  Sun- 
derland, and  Edward  Wheeler,  New- York  City ;  William  Jay,  Bedford ;  A.  X. 
Heacock,  Buffalo ;  Henry  D.  Humphrey,  Hudson ;  Richard  P.  G.  Wright,  Sche- 
nectady ;  Charles  J.  Knowles,  Belport ;  Parshall  Terry,  Patchogue ;  Samuel  T. 
Spear  and  Emerson  Andrews,  Lansingburgh ;  Clark  Lockwood,  Malta ;  Jacob 
Y.  Sinderling,  Brunswick;  Nathaniel  Post,  Newport;  Thomas  Powell,  Milton; 
Wells  S.  Hammond,  Albany ;  James  H.  Rogers,  Mount  Morris ;  Stephen  S.  Smith 
snd  Carlos  Smith,  Manlius ;  Henry  Bradley,  Penn  Yan ;  J.  Woodward,  Caieno- 
▼it ;  J.  S.  Lambright,  Perry ;  Talcott  Howard  Wyoming;  M.  E.  Lasher,  Fulton i 
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Henry  Barber,  Cold  Spring  j  M.  P.  Hadley,  Wert  Troy ;  S.  S.  Wells,  Kingston. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Newark  Society.— Alexander  N.  Dougherty,  Win.  R.  Weeks  and  J.  M.  Ward, 
Newark. 

Boonton  Falls  Society.— 'Wm.  H.  Grimes  and  Geo.  W.  Esten,  Parsipany. 

Members,  not  representing  any  Society.'— Caleb  Abbott  and  Charles  Anderson, 
Newark ;  George  Hall,  Madison. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia  Society.— Robert  Purvis,  Henry  Grew,  and  Thomas  Shipley, 
Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia  Young  Men's  Society.— Lewis  C«  Gunn,  Wm.  H.  Scott,  Geo. 
H.  Stuart,  Robert  B.  Forten,  and  Daniel  Neal,  jun.  Philadelphia. 

East  FaUowfield  Society.— Wm.  P.  Fulton  and  James  Fulton,  East  Fallow- 
field. 

Hontsdalt  Society.— Alfred  Ketchum,  Bethany. 

Susquehanna  County  Society. — A.  Miller,  Harford. 

Pittsburgh  Society. — Benjamin  Bown,  Pittsburgh. 

Uarrisburgh  Society. — Nathan  Stem,  Harrisburgh. 

Members,  not  representing  any  Society. — Aaron  Kellogg,  Erie ;  R.  W.  Gns- 
wold,  J.  Prosser,  and  D.  Hall,  jun.,  Philadelphia. 

OHIO. 

State  Society. — G.  Buckingham,  Mansfield ;  Wra.  T.  Allan,  Oberlio ;  Edward 
Weed  and  Dyer  Burgess,  West  Union. 

Members,  not  representing  any  Society. — George  Whipple,  Oberlin ;  Henry  B. 
Stanton. 

ENGLAND. 

Charles  Stuart 

UPPER  CANADA. 
J.  W.  Goodell,  Smithville. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  appointment 
of  officers,  when  the  following  gentlemen  were 
chosen : 

PRESIDENT, 

ARTHUR  TAPPAN. 

VICE    PRESIDENTS, 

SAMUEL  FESSENDEN,  of  Maine. 
GEORGE  STORRS,  New  Hampshire. 


?NcwToik. 
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ROWLAND  T.  ROBINSON,  Vermont 

CHARLES  FOLLEN,  Massachusetts. 

JOHN  BLAIN,  Rhode  Island. 

ELI  IVES,  >  „ 

GEORGE  BEN60N,  $ 

BERIAH  GREEN, 

GERRIT  SMITH, 

WE  R.  WEEKS,  New  Jersey. 

ABRAHAM  L.  PENNOGK,  Pcmuylrtmia. 

WE  GIBBONS,  D«law*fe. 

JOHN  NEEDLES,  Maryland. 

JOSEPH  JANNEY,  District  of  Ofanbia. 

SAMUEL  CR0THER8,  >  _  . 

'  $  Ohio. 

JAMES  G.  BLKNET,     5 

PROF.  JAMES  M.  BUCHANAN,  Kentucky. 

NATHANIEL  FIELD,  Indiana. 

DAVID  NELSON,  Missouri. 

WILLIAM  J  AT,  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence. 

ELIZUR  WRIGHT,  Ja.  Secretary  for  Domeetic  Carreepondcncc 

AMOS  A.  PHELPS,  Recording  Secretary. 

JOHN  RANKIN,  Treasurer. 


MANAGERS. 

MAINE.  Jambs  Ballabd, 

J.  P.  Milueb, 

William  Smith,  Jambs  Milugan, 

Swan  L.  Pomboy,  Olivsb  J.  Ellis, 

David  Thubston,  Agustinx  Clabk, 

Calvin  Nswton,  Elisha  Babcom, 

Gbobob  Shsphebd,  Obson  S.  Mubbay. 

Richard  H.  Vose,  

Nathan  Winslow,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  Wiluam  Lloyd  Gabbiso*, 

Elus  Gbay  Losing, 

David  Root,  Samuel  E.  Sbwall, 

Calvin  Cutlxb,  Isaac  Knapp, 

Nathaniel  P.  Russell,  Mosbs  Thachbb, 

Gbobgb  W.  Wabd,  John  G.  Whittixb, 

Amos  Cambbll,  Jacob  Ids, 

Daniel  Hoit.  Gbobgb  B.  Chbeveb, 

PHILBMON  R.  RUSSKLL, 

VERMONT.  Davib  T.  Kimball, 

Chablbs  Sbwall, 
Asa  Aldm  ,  Thomas  Spbucxb, 
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William  B.  Dodge, 
William  Oakes, 
Benjamin  Porter, 
Ingalls  Kittredge, 
Moses  Pettenoill, 
Charles  Whipple. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

jos  i  ah  cady, 
Hbnry  Coshing, 
John  Prentice, 
Geobgb  VV.  Benson, 
Ray  Potter, 
John  6.  Clark, 
John  Jenckes, 
James  Eames. 

CONNECTICUT; 

J.  E.  P.  Dean, 
A.  M.  Colun8, 

ALPHEUS  KlNGSLET, 

&.  J.  Ma*, 
Charles  B.  Links, 
George  Read, 
Reuben  Rockwell, 
Geobge  Sharp. 

NEW-YORK. 

Samuel  Phoenix, 

SlMEO*  S.  JOCELVN, 

William  Grben,  juw. 
Israel  Smith, 
John  P.  Cushman, 
John  Dickson, 
H.  G.  Ludlow, 
Joshua  Leavitt, 
William  Goodell, 
Lewis  Tappan, 
George  Bourne, 
Charlbs  W.  Dbnison, 
Samuel  E.  Cornish, 
Jonathan  Middleton, 
Theodore  S.  Wright, 
Christopher  Rush, 
William  Allen, 
W.  W  Rbid, 
Richard  P.  G.  Wright, 
Thomas  Powuno, 
Charles  Harriott, 
Elon  Galusha, 
£.  M.  Adams, 
La  Rot  Sunderland. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Peter  Kanousb, 


James  White, 
James  Pabkhttbst, 
John  Grimes, 
James  Cook. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

James  Fobten,  sen. 
Arnold  Buffum, 
John  W.  N  evin, 
Edwin  P.  Atlke, 
Thomas  Shipley, 
Robert  Purvis, 
Joseph  Cassey, 
Isaac  Parrish, 
Joshua  Coffin, 
James  M.  McCrummell, 
Samuel  Williams, 
John  B.  Vashon, 
Bartholomew  Fusbeli* 
Enoch  Mack, 
Thomas  Whitson, 
Abraham  D  Shad, 
Lindley  Coates, 
Harvey  NewcomB) 
J.  T.  Gazzam. 

OHIO. 

Robert  Stewart, 
John  Rankin, 
Asa  Dmury, 
O.  K.  Hawlby, 
Henby  Cowles, 
John  M.  Sterling, 
Woolsey  Wells, 
H.  C.  Howell, 
John  M.  MontbitB) 
James  H.  Dickey. 

KENTUCKY. 

Luke  Munsell, 
James  A.  Thome. 

ALABAMA. 
William  T.  Allan; 

MISSOURI,    . 
Jo*  F.  Halsby. 

MICHIGAN. 
Erotas  P.  Hastings. 
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On  motion  of  Alvan  Stewart, 

1.  Rcsolwed,  That  each  Anti-Slavery  Society,  which  anal!  send  delegates  ta 
the  Annit ersary  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  1S37,  or  ha  auxJiary 
thereto,  be  requested  to  make  a  fall  report  of  ita  origin,  pragma)  number*,  and 
of  the  means  employed  in  the  way  of  agent*,  printed  documents,  dkc,  for  the 
advancement  of  the  great  cause  of  human  freedom  in  the  United  States ;  and 
thai  such  report  be  ample  as  to  the  occurrences  between  the  anniversaries  of  the 
pjrer.:  Sonet  j  in  1335  and  1936 ;  and  that  each  society  make  an  anautl  report 
tljtr  I5T.  to  that  ail  die  particular  and  general  statistics  of  the  reformat*}*  may 
i*  preservec  izr  the  instraction  and  encouragement  of  coming  tones. 

1  Rtrnxxtd.  Tsmi  it  s  desirable  that  all  Anti-Slavery  Societies  and  agents 
sb:iL^i  frv?2eaLy  crcdaxa  the  Constitution  of  the  And- Slavery  Society  of  the 
;  jc*  i-c  snanrt*. 

L  P.  *urr*L  Ta*\ ::  he  recommended  to  all  friends  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 

-_ii*  j^rr.  JL  Co'^-\a,  to  district  the  towns  and  counties  in  which  they  re- 
Liii  'Jtiae  rar.sr*  agents  :o  circulate  petitions  for  the  abolition  of  a  law  j  in 
-:.i~  r»*~L-~  15  s*  preaeased  to  every  man  and  woman  who  has  arrived  at  the 
ac*  ti  —i  *~~*  —  •***  !own  *a"^  county,  and  that  the  labor  of  obtaining  the 
LJ.ae*  :«  r^ciaeaced  L\u  summer,  and  that  the  petrnuna  be  piepared  to  be  pre- 
iv-?  'jc  t-  -^  >=s»  session  of  Congress. 

Z*^£  Sccatsj  ien  adjourned. 

WsDifKSDAV  Mosjrnre,  May  11. 

TYtf  Sxv:*  met  by  adjournment  at  9  o'clock,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
ai-ur?  ,*"  TVMnpwo  and  Houston  streets,  Joaiah  Cady,  of  Providence,  in  the 
rt.ai-     Kucr  Ray  Potter  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

•>*  mo^Lon  to  raise  fifty  thousand  dollars  Jor  the  operations  af  this  society 
,k  n<.s«r.:  year,  was  called  up,  and  pledgee  made  to  the  amount  of  151,000. 

V*u*  .vr.?ni.::ec  on  :he  relations  existing  between  the  American  and  Massachu- 
«r  -*  Isu-S.avery  SodtLes  presented  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted: 

'  Hit  o.i  nraittee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  committee  of  tha  Massachusetts 
Kr^-S.a\ery  Society,  with  reference  to  the  relation  between  that  auxiliary  and 
-to  Patrnt  Society,  have  considered  the  subject  and  make  tha  following  report: 

-  F--*t.  That  the  Parent  Sockt  y  relinquish  its  claim  for  oartaha  aama  pledged  to 
■\  ar.x<  jm.vI  uto  the  treasury  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  under  a  belief;  on  the 
part  of  the  yhawjem  that  they  redeemed  their  pledgea  by  making  payment  to  the 
auviary.  on  concuion  that  he  Massachusetts  Society  pay  tha  agents,  dec,  who 
ha«v  Uxwii  in  the  caaee  in  that  state,  to  the  amount  of  the  awns  received  by 
thctv  t#  a»vve-mmt;ontd.    And, 

••  {yc.'pi  That  in  future  all  «ums  collected  by  the  agents  of  the  National  So- 
wu  ;«  Massacheeetia,  or  pledged  to  that  society  by  residents  in  that  state,  be 
pa*!  «w  the  Trvasurr  v>f  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  it  being  understood 
tha:  the  NauoeeJ  Society  will  defray  the  expense  of  agenuin  Massachusetts  the 
eetiK  as  m  other  states. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

UKWIS  TAPPAN.  SAMUEL  J.  MAY, 

NATtiAMKI.  COLYER,  HENRY  C.  WRIGHT, 

JOHN  RANKIN,  WM.  LLOYD  GARRISON." 
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The  Treasurer  read  hit  report  which,  being  duly  audited,  was  accepted. 
On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  at  9  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  at  the  same 
place. 

Thttbsday  Mobbing,  May  12. 

The  society  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  James  Appleton,  of  Portland,  Me., 
in  the  chair.    Rev.  Charles  Stuart  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

On  motion  of  Gerrit  Smith,  Esq., 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  earnestly  and  affectionately  invites  its  members, 
and  the  members  of  its  auxiliaries,  diligently  and  prayerfully  to  examine  the 
question,  whether  they  can  innocently  make  an  oidinary  use,  or  be  concerned  in 
the  traffic  of  the  productions  of  slave  labor. 

On  motion  of  Robert  Purvis, 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  remarkable  and  happy  results  of  the  experiment 
of  Immediate  Emancipation  in  those  West  India  islands,  whose  colonial  legisla- 
tures rejected  the  system  of  apprenticeship  as  signal  evidence  of  God's  approba- 
tion of  the  measure,  and  aa  conclusive  proof  of  the  safety  and  policy  of  such 
emancipation. 

On  motion  of  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison, 

Resolved,  That  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  more  than  two  millions  of  help* 
leas,  crushed,  and  guiltless  slaves  in  this,  to  them,  land  of  religious  despotism 
and  home  of  republican  injustice,  we  honor  and  bless  the  philanthropists  and 
Christians  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  noble  example  they  have  set  in  the  emancipa- 
tion of  eight  hundred  thousand  slaves  in  the  British  colonies,  and  for  their  unti- 
ring, faithful,  and  Christian  effoits  to  abolish  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  through- 
out the  world. 

Resolved,  That  the  safe  arrival  in  England  of  our  indefatigable  and  eloquent 
coadjutor  Gxobge  Thompson,  with  his  family,  is  matter  of  joyful  thanksgiving  to 
the  God  of  the  oppressed ;  that  his  generous  and  enthusiastic  reception  by  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  is  another  proof  of  their  growing  regard  for  the  cause  of 
peaceful,  righteous,  and  impartial  liberty  throughout  the  world,  as  well  as  a  tri- 
umphant vindication  of  his  character  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  it  by  his 
enemies  in  this  country. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Theodore  S.  Wright, 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  each  of  the  Auxiliary  Societies  to  ap- 
point a  standing  committee  on  introducing  our  colored  brethren  to  the  useful  arts, 
with  instructions  to  ascertain  the  number  of  colored  persons  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts, who  are  desirous  of  learning  the  useful  art?,  and  especially  those  who  are 
desirous  of  becoming  regular  apprentices  to  such  mechanics  as  are  willing  to 
teach  them  trades,  and  treat  them  as  they  do  their  other  apprentices. 

Resolved,  That  the  Auxiliary  Societies  he  requested  to  report  the  statistics  re- 
lating  to  those  colored  persons  in  their  several  localities,  who  are  desirous  of  be- 
ing introduced  into  the  knowledge  of  the  useful  arts. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duly  of  every  auxiliary  of  this  society  to  use  strenuous 
efforts,  in  their  respective  vicinities,  for  the  improvement  of  their  colored  fellow- 
citizens  in  literature,  morals,  and  religion. 
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of  that  noble  army  of  philanthropists  who  knock- 
ed the  fetters  from  eight  hundred  thousand  British 

slaves. 

Our  brothers  Stuart  and  Thompson  are  accused 

of  being  foreigners,  as  if  it  was  a  crime  for  a  foreigner, 
while  submitting  himself  to  our  laws,  openly  to  dis- 
cuss with  us,  in  our  own  halls  and  churches,  the 
propriety  of  our  institutions !  Is  our  republicanism 
a  thing  that  fears  open  discussion  ?  Such  we,  at 
least,  have  never  understood  it  to  be — much  less 
our  sins  against  republicanism ;  and  among  the  last 
rights  we  shall  be  disposed  to  yield  to  the  spirit 
of  slavery,  is  the  right  to  welcome  and  listen 
to  such  foreigners  as  George  Thompson,  nor  will  we 
cease  our  efforts  to  overthrow  the  spirit  that  perse- 
cuted him,  till  he  shall  be  welcomed  back,  to  share 
with  us  the  triumph  of  those  principles  which  he 
nobly  jeoparded  life  to  promulgate. 

Before  recurring  to  the  events,  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  humble  agency  of  this  society  during  the 
past  year,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  advert  to  a  popu- 
lar misapprehension  which  has  worked  immense 
mischief  to  the  slave,  and  which  must  be  thoroughly 
exposed,  before  any  thing  effectual  can  be  done  for 
his  relief.  This  mistake  is,  that  at  the  period  of  the 
origin  of  this  society,  slavery  was  on  the  wane ;  that 
an  influential  portion,  if  not  the  mass,  of  slavehold- 
ers, were  sedulously  engaged  in  devising  the  best 
method  of  getting  rid  of  the  "  evil,"  and  that  they 
only  needed  to  be  let  alone,  or  quietly  seconded  in 
any  movements  they  might  spontaneously  make,  to 
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Resolved,  That  the  general  conduct  of  our  colored  brethren,  both  enslaved  and 
free,  continues  to  command  our  cordial  approbation,  and  enhances  the  duty  and 
the  privilege  of  pleading  their  cause. 

On  motion  of  S.  S.  Jocelyn, 

Resolved,  That  the  prejudice  peculiar  to  our  country,  which,  subjects  our  color- 
ed brethren  to  a  degrading  distinction  in  our  worshipping  assemblies,  which  with- 
holds from  them  that  kind  and  courteous  treatment  to  which,  as  well  as  other 
citizens,  they  have  a  right,  at  public  houses,  on  board  steamboats,  in  stages,  and 
places  of  public  concoarse,  is  the  very  spirit  of  slavery,  is  nefarious  and  wicked, 
and  should  be  practically  reprobated  and  discountenanced. 

On  motion  of  Orson  S.  Murray, 

Resolved,  That  every  successive  movement  of  the  Colonization  Society  con- 
firms our  formerly  expressed  views,  and  increases  our  disapprobation  of  the  whole 
scheme,  as  tending  to  perpetuate  slavery ;  to  crush  the  free  colored  population, 
both  of  the  North  and  of  the  South ;  to  afford  facilities  for  the  African  slave* 
trade;  and  to  reproach  Christianity  in  the  eyes  of  the  native  Africans. 

On  motion  of  William  Goodell, 

Resolved,  That,  while  the  signs  of  the  times,  in  respect  to  the  great  interests  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom  in  our  own  age  and  nation,  are  such  as  impel  us  to 
watch  with  solicitude,  to  labor  with  patience,  and  to  hope  with  trembling ;  yet 
the  promises  and  predictions  of  God,  in  the  Scriptures,  afford  a  sufficient  warrant 
for  the  confident  assurance,  that  those  great  interests  will  ere  long  be  secured  in 
the  universal  prevalence  of  practical  righteousness  and  holy  liberty  throughout 
the  earth. 

Resolved,  That  the  increased  attention  to  the  Monthly  Concert  of  prayer  for 
the  people  of  color,  bond  and  free,  in  our  land,  is  cause  of  devout  gratitude  to 
God,  and  that  the  friends  of  oppressed  humanity  be  requested  to  continue  their 
observance  of  that  season — "Remembering  them  who  are  in  bonds  as  bound 
with  them." 

On  motion  of  Henry  B.  Stanton, 

Resolved,  That  under  God  we  rely  mainly  for  the  removal  of  slavery  upon  the 
faithful  testimony  of  the  Christian  Church  against  it, — that  we  earnestly  invite 
individual  Christians  and  churches  of  all  denominations  immediately  to  petition 
their  ecclesiastical  judicatories  and  associations,  10  pass  resolutions  condemning 
slavery  as  a  sin,  and  to  take  such  other  measures  as  are  proper  to  effect  its  speedy 
removal .  and  that  we  recommend  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Society 
to  address  the  Christians  of  the  nation,  and  urge  them  to  go  forward  in  this  work. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Society 
to  employ  two  or  more  agents  to  visit  the  British  West  India  Islands  and  Hayti, 
during  the  present  year,  to  collect  and  transmit  to  this  country  facts  from  official 
and  unofficial  sources  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  colored  population  of  those 
islands,  and  the  effect  of  the  various  systems  of  emancipation  there  adopted, 
upon  the  physical,  agricultural,  commercial,  educational,  and  religious  prosperity 
pf  the  inhabitants, 
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On  motion  of  Rev.  H.  C.  Wright, 

Reertved,  That  the  admission  of  the  Territory  of  Arkansas  into  the  Union  as 
a  slave-holding  state,  would  justly  subject  this  nation  afresh  to  the  reprobation 
and  abhorrence  of  mankind,  and  to  the  frowns  and  judgments  of  Almighty  God : 
that  it  ought  to  be  resisted  by  all  who  have  hearts  of  flesh,  as  an  impious  attempt 
to  exend  and  increase  the  horrors  and  heathenism  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade; 
that  we  invoke  Congress,  by  every  consideration  of  humanity  and  justice  to  re- 
fuse its  admission  on  such  terms :  and  that  we  call  upon  the  people  of  the  land 
to  sustain  them  in  the  discharge  of  this  high  duty  to  God,  their  country,  and  the 
world. 

Resolved,  That  the  unjust  and  unconstitutional  imprisonment  of  Dr.  CrandaH 
in  the  Distri:t  of  Columbia,  and  the  hardships  to  which  he  has  been  subjected,  on 
the  charge  of  being  an  abolitionist,  demand  of  the  whole  people,  without  distinc- 
tion of  sect  or  party,  a  strong  expression  of  reprobation,  and  a  requisition  that  re- 
paration be  made  him  for  the  wrongs  he  has  suffered. 

On  motion  of  Gerrit  Smith,  Esq., 

Retolved,  That  it  is  evident  that  the  present  struggle  in  Texas  against  the 
government  of  Mexico,  is  mainly  for  the  extension  and  perpetuity  of  slavery,  and 
therefore  deserves  the  strongest  reprobation  of  the  friends  of  liberty  and  humanity ; 
and  that  we  fully  believe  that  the  independence  of  Texas,  or  the  acquisitioa  of  it  by 
our  government  under  these  circumstances,  would  be  mournfully  disastrous  to  the 
cause  of  the  colored  race,  of  liberty,  republicanism,  and  Chriatiauty. 

On  motion, 

Resolved,  That  we  heartly  approve  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Almanac,  rubK&hed  by 
Nathaniel  Southard  of  Boston,  and  earnestly  recommend  to  all  the  friends  of 
emancipation,  to  take  immediate  and  efficient  measures  for  its  extensive  circula- 
tion. 

Resolved^  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  publish  five  thousand 
copies  of  the  Annual  Report 

Elizur  Wright,  Jr.,  Charles,  Stuart  Alvan  Stewart,  Henry  B.  Stanton,  George 
Bourne,  L.  H.  Loss,  Theodore  S.Wright,  and  Beriah  Green  were  appointed  Dele- 
gates to  the  New  England  Conventoin. 

After  prayer  by  R.  P.  G.  Wright,  of  Schenectady,  the  Society  adjourned. 

Attest, 

JAMES  P.  ROBINSON,  1 
HENRY  B.  STANTON,  I  A    .  #   0       #    . 
ORSON  S.  MURRAV.     f AsM8t  Secret*"* 
LEWIS  C.  GUNN,  J 

A.  A.  PHELPS,  Recording  Secretary, 
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THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


In  presenting  their  Third  Annual  Report,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Anti-Sla- 
very Society  are  strongly  reminded  of  their  obli- 
gations to  that  Being  who  "stilleth  the  noise  of  the 
waves,  and  the  tumult  of  the  people."  Through 
His  overruling  Providence,  even  the  enemies  of  our 
righteous  cause  have  been  made  greatly  to  promote 
it.  The  events  of  the  past  year,  while  they  have 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  our  enterprise,  have 
also  given  us  a  more  assured  hope  of  its  accomp- 
lishment. 

We  have  no  adequate  means  of  estimating  the 
increase  of  avowed  and  thorough  abolitionists  du- 
ring the  year,  much  less  the  general  change  of 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  slave;  yet  the 
limited  returns  of  societies  actually  organized,  may 
be  instructive  to  those  who  have  been,  or  professed 
to  be,  incredulous  of  the  progress  of  the  cause* 
323  new  societies  have  been  formed  since  the  last 
report.  The  whole  number  now  known  to  the 
Committee,  is  523,  of  these,  only  254  have  reported 
their  number  of  members,  making  an  aggregate  of 
27,182  members.      From  74  societies,  have  been 
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received  reports  of  their  number  of  members  at 
their  respective  dates  of  organization,  from  which 
it  appears  that  these  societies  were  organized  with 
2955  members,  or  an  average  of  40  members  each, 
and  have  now  increased  to  9755,  or  an  average  of 
130  members  each. 

AUXILIARIES. 

State  auxiliaries  have  been  formed  during  the 
year  in  New- York  and  Rhode  Island,  which  have 
entered  very  efficiently  into  the  work.  The  State 
Auxiliary  of  Massachusetts,  in  point  of  age  and  fact 
the  parent  of  all  the  Anti-Slavery  Societies,  has 
gone  forward  with  its  characteristic  ardor  and  de- 
votion, having  expended  during  the  past  year  not 
less  than  $6000.  That  of  Maine  has  resolved  to 
raise  $2000  for  the  coming  year,  $887  of  which 
was  subscribed  at  its  anniversary.  That  of  New 
Hampshire,  which  will  hold  its  anniversary  in  June 
has  expended  liberally,  and  will  not  fall  behind 
any  of  its  sisters.  That  of  Vermont  has  expended 
the  present  year  $464,  and  has  voted  to  raise  $2000 
for  the  coming  year,  $675  of  which  was  immediately 
subscribed.  The  Auxiliary  of  New- York,  at  its 
meeting  in  Peterboro,  raised  a  subscription  of 
$1200  dollars.  That  of  Rhode  Island  pledged  it- 
self to  raise  $2000  for  the  first  year,  which  was 
subscribed  on  the  spot.  The  Ohio  State  Auxiliary, 
at  its  anniversary  in  Granville  on  the  27th  ult, 
resolved  to  raise  $10,000,  $4,500  of  which  was 
subscribed  on  the  spot.  The  State  Society  of  Ken- 
tucky, has  been  prevented  by  the  violence  of  slave- 
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holders  from  active  exertions  by  agents  or  the 
press.  But  the  press  of  Mr.  Birney,  now  at  Cin- 
cinnati, is  perhaps  acting  not  less  efficiently  upon 
that  state,  than  if  it  were  within  its  borders. 

From  the  Reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  Publish- 
ing Agent,  it  will  appear  that  the  total  receipts  of 
the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  since  the  last 
Anniversary,  have  been  $25,866,30,  being  an  in- 
crease of  $15,311,02  over  the  receipts  of  last  year. 
With  these  funds,  the  Committee  have  been  ena- 
bled to  ifcep  in  the  field  a  number  of  agents,  and 
to  publisn  and  extensively  diffuse  a  variety  of  anti- 
slavery  periodicals,  pamphlets,  and  larger  works, 
viz. 

PUBLICATIONS- 

f  Human  Rights,  about  20,000  per  month.    Total  240,000 

Published  j  Anti-Slavery  Record,    25,000        "                  "  385,000 

Monthly.     )  Emancipator,                  15,000        "                   "  210,000 

( Slave's  Friend               15,000        "                  "  205,000 

Quarterly  Anti-Slavery  Magazine, 5,500 

f  Life  of  Granville  Sharp,    -        -        -    2,000 

Bound       \  Anti-Slavery  Record,  vol.  1.      -        -    1,000 

Volumes     \  Mrs.  Child's  Appeal,  -        -        -    1,000 

t  Slaves  Friend,  vol.  1.  1,000 

5,000 

Occasional  Pamphlets,          - 8,600 

Circulars,  Prints,  dbc.            36,800 

*  Total  number  of  impressions,         1,095,800 

This  amount  is  exclusive  of  publications  of  other 
societies  and  individuals,  which  have  been  pur- 
chased and  disseminated  by  this  Society.  It  will 
be  seen,  by  a  comparison  with  the  last  report,  that 
the  issues  of  publication,  this  year  have  been  nine 
times  as  great  as  those  of  last  year,  at  only  about 
Jive  times  the  expense. 

Of  the  periodical  publications,  which  at  first  were 
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issued  almost  entirely  by  gratuitous  distribution, 
14,235  copies  monthly,  are  now  taken  up  by  pay- 
ing subscribers.  So  much  has  the  demand  for 
anti-slavery  publications  increased  during  the  year, 
that  the  committee  have  decided  to  issue  the  Eman- 
cipator weekly  of  the  same  size  with  the  present 
monthly*  By  this  arrangement,  it  is  not  designed 
to  supersede  the  monthly,  which  it  is  proposed  still 
Utill  to  issue  in  large  quantities  for  gratuitious  dis- 
tribution, under  a  new  name. 

♦ 

AGENTS. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  the  following  gen- 
tle men  have  been  employed  for  longer  or  shorter 
•periods,  as  agents  or  lecturers :  Messrs.  A.  A.  Phelps, 
Thomas  Huntington,  George  Storrs,  Theodore  D. 
Weld,  Henry  B,  Stanton,  Samuel  L.  Gould,  Augus- 
tus Wattles,  James  A.  Thome,  Huntington  Lyman, 
J.  W.  Alvord,  Wm.  T.  Allan,  Sereno  W.  Streeter, 
and  Charles  C.  Burleigh.  Mr.  Weld  has  been  chiefly 
supported  by  the  N.  Y.  City  Young  Men's  Anti-Sla- 
very Society.  Wm.  Goodellhas  also  been  employed 
for  a  part  of  his  time,  in  lecturing  and  writing  for 
the  periodicals.  The  entire  amount  of  service  per- 
formed by  these  individuals,  is  not  less  than  eight 
years ;  but  considering  the  frequency  and  length  of 
their  public  addresses,  as  compared  with  those  of 
ordinary  preachers  of  the  gospel,  the  amount  may 
safely  be  stated  at  twenty-four  years.  They  have 
truly  cried  aloud  and  spared  not,  and  their  success 
amidst  reproaches,  mobs,  and  hostile  missiles  of  all 
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descriptions,  has  inspired  the  committee  with  the 
strongest  desire  to  increase  their  number. 

In  this  connection  the  committee  would  not  for- 
get to  mention,  the  services  of  those  noble-hearted 
and  devoted  men,Charles  Stuart  and  George  Thomp- 
son. The  former  has  during  the  year  given  his  time, 
and  more  than  his  time,  gratuitously  to  this  cause. 
The  latter,  while  he  remained  with  us,  labored  most 
abundantly  and  gained  multitudes  of  converts.  With 
the  utmost  fearlessness  and  good  temper,  he  met  a 
storm  of  mean  and  malignant  opposition,  such  as 
few  have  encountered,  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
and  such  as  nothing  but  the  truth  and  faithfulness 
of  an  Apostle  could  have  called  forth.    He  counted 
not  his  life  dear  to  him,  in  the  cause  of  the  oppress- 
ed, nor  would  any  peril  have  induced  him  to  re-cr«ss 
the  Atlantic,  but  for  the  urgent  advice  of  his  friends, 
who  were  unwilling  that  a  martyr  for  American 
liberty,  should  be  any  other  than  an  American  citi- 
zen.    They  would  fain  spare  their  country  the 
shame  of  staining  her  soil,  with  the  blood  of  the 
representative  of  her  best  friends  in  the  old  world 
— a  man  whom  the  noblest  philanthropists  of  Eu- 
rope delight  to  honor.     If  his  traducers  among  us 
have  any  portion  of  self-respect  remaining,  they 
will  be  taught  a  lesson,  by  the  enthusiam  with  which 
George  Thompson  has  been  received  by  all  whose 
favor  is  worth  having  in  his  native  land.  They  will 
have  reason  to  repent  the  violence  which  interrupt- 
ed Mr.  Thompson's  labors  here,  for  his  voice  will  be 
more  terrible  to  oppressors  than  ever,  when  it  comes 
across  the  Atlantic,  backed  by  the  loud  acclaim 
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of  that  noble  army  of  philanthropists  who  knock- 
ed the  fetters  from  eight  hundred  thousand  British 

glaves. 

Our  brothers  Stuart  and  Thompson  are  accused 

of  being  foreigners,  as  if  it  was  a  crime  for  a  foreigner, 
while  submitting  himself  to  our  laws,  openly  to  dis- 
cuss with  us,  in  our  own  halls  and  churches,  the 
propriety  of  our  institutions!  Is  our  republicanism 
a  thing  that  fears  open  discussion  ?  Such  we,  at 
least,  have  never  understood  it  to  be — much  less 
our  sins  against  republicanism  ;  and  among  the  last 
rights  we  shall  be  disposed  to  yield  to  the  spirit 
of  slavery,  is  the  right  to  welcome  and  listen 
to  such  foreigners  as  George  Thompson,  nor  will  we 
cease  our  efforts  to  overthrow  the  spirit  that  perse- 
cuted him,  till  he  shall  be  welcomed  back,  to  share 
with  us  the  triumph  of  those  principles  which  he 
nobly  jeoparded  life  to  promulgate. 

Before  recurring  to  the  events,  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  humble  agency  of  this  society  during  the 
past  year,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  advert  to  a  popu- 
lar misapprehension  which  has  worked  immense 
mischief  to  the  slave,  and  which  must  be  thoroughly 
exposed,  before  any  thing  effectual  can  be  done  for 
his  relief.  This  mistake  is,  that  at  the  period  of  the 
origin  of  this  society,  slavery  was  on  the  wane ;  that 
an  influential  portion,  if  not  the  mass,  of  slavehold- 
ers, were  sedulously  engaged  in  devising  the  best 
method  of  getting  rid  of  the  "  evil,"  and  that  they 
only  needed  to  be  let  alone,  or  quietly  seconded  in 
any  movements  they  might  spontaneously  make,  to 
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insure  the  removal  of  slavery  in  the  way  best  adapt- 
ed to  promote  all  the  high  interests  concerned.  This 
general  delusion  dates  back  to  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence, which  produced  a  very  general  determina- 
tion, on  the  part  of  our  fathers,  to  extend  to  others 
the  liberty  so  dearly  bought  and  so  highly  prized 
by  themselves.  Had  the  friends  of  human  nature 
been  faithful  to  their  cause,  slavery  could  never  have 
recovered  from  the  wounds  it  received  from  the 
Revolution.  Emancipations  were  then  much  more 
frequent  than  now,  and  were  avowedly  made  in  re- 
cognition of  the  general  principle,  on  which  our  fa- 
thers vindicated  their  own  liberty.  The  hypocrisy 
of  a  pro-slavery  revolutionist  could  not  then  escape 
the  dullest  apprehension,  and  there  were  accord- 
ingly few  who  ventured  upon  the  infamy  of  hinting 
that  slavery  might  be  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
nascent  republic.  But  the  friends  of  human  nature 
were  not  faithful.  They  scorned  to  call  in  question 
the  sincerity  of  the  Southern  lamentations  over  the 

as 

"  entailed  evil."  They  took  it  for  granted  that 
those  who  had  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
them,  through  the  great  struggle,  would  spontane- 
ously carry  out  their  common  principles.  They 
dared  not  to  hint  that  slavery  was  a  rotten  carcass, 
which,  bound  to  any  part  of  the  great  body  politic, 
would  corrupt  the  whole.  So  the  golden  crisis  for 
the  remedy  passed  by.  The  slaveholders  forgot 
the  vows  made  in  danger — and  the  returning  lust 
of  power  readily  availed  itself  of  the  mantle  too 
charitably  afforded  by  the  over-delicate  friends  of 
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liberty.  The  slaveholders  saw  their  advantage 
and  most  skilfully  improved  it  Their  statesmen 
proceeded  to  invest  their  peculiar  "domestic  policy" 
with  a  mysterious  and  unapproachable  sanctity. 
The  remotest  allusion  to  slavery,  from  a  certain 
latitude,  called  to  the  brow  of  the  southerner  an 
ominous  cloud,  and  from  his  lips  a  significant  hint 
that  the  subject  was  "  too  delicate"  for  open  discus- 
sion. A  more  direct  appeal,  perhaps,  elicited  some- 
thing about  "  circumstances  beyond  his  control" — 
and  a  "  stern  necessity."  The  North  still  foolishly 
inferred  that  the  South,  the  gallant  South,  burning 
with  the  full  ardor  of  the  young  liberty,  was  losing 
no  time  in  the  requisite  preparations  to  escape  from 
the  "  stern  necessity ;"  the  necessity  of  a  practice 
at  war  with  all  its  professions.  It  was  under  this 
strange  misconception  that  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted.  Both  parties,  to  what  is  called 
the  compromise,  doubtless  thought  they  had  gained 
their  end.  The  friends  of  slavery  rejoiced  that 
they  had  gained  twenty  years  more  of  the  slave 
trade  ;  the  silence  of  the  Constitution  in  regard  to 
slavery ;  and  a  virtual,  though  not  explicit,  injunc- 
tion upon  the  states  to  deliver  up  fugitives.  The 
friends  of  the  slave,  on  the  other  hand,  rejoiced  in 
the  ultimate  abolition  of  the  foreign  slave  trade ; 
and  the  purity  of  the  Constitution,  a  document  from 
the  face  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  divine 
that  any  such  thing  as  slavery  existed  in  the  whole 
country  !  The  obvious  understanding  with  which 
they  consented  to  the  compromise  was,  that  the 
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South  should  of  its  own  accord,  at  no  distant  day, 
abate  the  monstrous  evil  which  they  had  so  dexter- 
ously contrived  to  avoid  the  mention  of. 
^  In  all  this  the  error  was  not,  that  the  liberty  of 
P  speech  and  of  the  press  was  sacrificed  to  the  genius 
of  slavery,  but  that  that  liberty  was  not  practically 
exemplified.  Had  the  South  dared  then  to  hint 
that  the  ptrties  to  the  "compact"  bound  themselves 
not  to  speak  or  print  their  free  thoughts  on  the  sub-1 
ject  of  slavery,  the  Union  would  never  have  been 
formed.  The  error  was,  that  slavery  was  passed 
in  silence — it  was  not  reprobated.  Yes,  that  was 
the  error.  From  that  time,  with  increased  zeal 
and  diminished  conscience  have  slaveholders  waged 
an  insidious  warfare  upon  all  our  free  institutions — 
so  insidious  that  three  years  ago,  nothing  could  be 
more  undoubted  than  the  fond  dream  that  the 
South  is  cordially  desirous  of  emancipation,  and 
yet  so  effectual,  that  they  now  openly  show  the 
chains  they  have  forged  for  us ! 

Now,  if  any  thing  is  to  be  done  in  behalf  of  the 
slave,  it  is  plain  that  this  mighty  misapprehension 
must  first  be  removed ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  care* 
fully  noted  that  all  the  influences  to  which  we  na- 
turally looked  for  help  against  slavery,  did  but  am* 
firm  the  fatal  delusion.  The  church,  ever  and  anon 
deploring  the  misfortune  and  evil  of  slavery,  but 
ever  practising  on  the  system  and  pocketing  ite 
tinholy  gains — clouded  the  eyes  of  philanthropists. 
The  Colonization  Society,  taking  it  for  granted 

that  masters  would  spontaneously  liberate  as  sobfl 
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as  an  asylum  was  provided,  of  course  did  not 
trouble  itself  to  disturb  the  delusion  of  which  it 
was  partly  the  author  and  partly  the  dupe.  No 
influence,  moral  or  religious,  before  the  rise  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  had  done  otherwise  than  to  v 
minister  to  the  strength  and  permanency  of  that 
spell  under  which  slavery  enjoyed  a  present  and 
perfect  peace,  while  it  rolled  the  guilt  o#its  origin 
on  the  past,  and  the  labor  of  its  abolition  upon  the 
future. 

The  authorised  mail  robberies,  the  flogging  and 
hanging  of  northern  citizens,  the  pro-slavery  mobs 
and  the  proposed  gag-laws  of  1835,  certainly  fur- 
nish the  means  of  breaking  the  spell,  if  there  is  a 
possibility  of  breaking  it.  We  shall  dwell  on  some 
of  these  outrages  with  the  view  of  deriving  from 
them  the  instruction  they  are  adapted  to  impart. 

THE  VIOLATION  OF  THE  MAIL. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  between  the  hours  of  10  and 
11  o'clock  at  night,  a  number  of  persons  assembled 
about  the  Exchange,  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  S.C., 
and  deliberately  proceeded  to  wrench  open  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  U.  S.  Post  Office,  which  having 
accomplished  without  any  molestation,  they  took 
thence  a  package  belonging  to  the  mail,  and  the 
next  evening,  having  given  public  notice  of  their 
intention  during  the  day,  they  burnt  the  said  pack- 
age in  the  public  square  before  an  assembly  of  3000 
persons.  This  attack  was  not  unexpected  by  the 
deputy  who  had  charge  of  the  Charleston  Post 
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Office,  and  yet  not  only  was  nothing  done  for  its 
defence,  but  the  publications  sought  by  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  crime  were  collected  and  placed  in  a 
package  by  themselves,  for  their  convenience.  This 
daring  outrage  upon  the  very  life  blood  of  our  free 
institutions,  was  the  crime  of  more  than  even  the 
3000  citizens  who  celebrated  its  success.  On  the 
1st  of  August  the  Charleston  City  Council  took  the 
matter  into  consideration,  and  in  the  preamble  of 
a  resolution  calling  a  general  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens, they  say,  "Whereas  a  very  proper  excite- 
ment exists  in  this  community." — A  general  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  on  the  3d  appointed  a  committee 
of  21,  among  whose  duties  it  was  to  accompany  the 
northern  mail  from  the  steamboat  to  the  post  office, 
and  then  inspect  the  separation  of  the  obnoxious 
documents  from  the  rest  of  its  contents.  With  this 
committee,  the  post-master  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment to  stop  all  such  publications  as  they  pleased 
to  call  incendiary. 

The  history  of  this  transaction  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. The  head  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
being  informed  of  the  excitement  at  Charleston, 
previous  to  the  robbery,  and  the  danger  of  an  at- 
tack upon  the  sacred  precincts  he  was  set  to  guard, 
gives  the  following  reply  to  the  question,  whether 
the  post-master  at  Charleston  had  done  right  in 
detaining  certain  papers,  and  would  do  right  in  ex- 
cluding them  from  the  mail : 

"Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  law,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Post-Matter 
Oeneral  has  no  legal  authority  to  exclude  newspapers  from  the  mail,  nor  proluV 
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bit  their  carriage  or  delivery  on  account  of  their  character  or  tendency,  real  or 
■opposed.  Probably  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  confer  on  the  head  of  an  execu- 
tive department  a  power  over  the  press,  which  might  be  perverted  and  abused. 

But  I  am  not  prepared  to  direct  you  to  forward  or  deliver  the  papers  of  which 
you  speak.  The  Post  Office  Department  was  created  to  serve  the  people  of  each 
and  all  of  the  United  State*,  and  not  to  be  used  as  the  instrument  of  their  de* 
•truction.  None  of  the  papers  detained  have  been  forwarded  to  me,  and  I  cannot 
judge  for  myself  their  character  and  tendency ;  but  you  inform  me  that  they  are, 
in  character,  u  the  most  inflammatory  and  incendiary — and  insurrectionary  in 
the  higheat  degree," 

By  no  act  or  direction  of  mine,  official  or  private,  could  I  be  induced  to  aid, 
knowingly,  in  giving  circulation  to  papers  of  this  description,  directly  or  indirectly. 
We  owe  an  obligation  to  the  laws,  but  a  higher  one  to  the  communities  in  which 
we  live,  and  if  the  former  be  perverted  to  destroy  the  latter,  it  is  patriotism  to 
disregard  them.  Entertaining  these  views,  I  cannot  sanction,  and  will  not  cob- 
demn  the  step  you  have  taken. 

Your  justification  must  be  looked  for  in  the  character  of  the  papers  detained, 
and  the  circumstances  by  which  you  are  surrounded." 

It  was  precisely  on  this  principle  of  a  higher  ob- 
ligation to  the  communities  in  ichich  tee  live  than  to 
the  laws,  that  the  mail  robbers  of  Charleston  had 
already  relieved  the  post-master  of  his  difficulties. 
Thus  has  the  head  of  the  most  vital  department  of 
our  government  thought  it  safe  for  him  to  exercise 
a  power  over  the  press  which,  by  his  own  confes- 
sion the  Constitution  and  laws  did  not  think  it 
safe  to  confer  upon  him.  Under  this  broad  indul- 
gence to  violate  law  for  the  good  of  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  live,  have  the  deputy  post-mas- 
ters assumed  the  censorship  of  the  mails,  excluding 
whatever  they  have  pleased  to  consider  "  incendi- 
ary." This  they  have  done  not  only  in  slave  states, 
but  in  the  free.  The  post-master  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  has  taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
stopping  all  the  publications  of  this  Society  mailed 
for  persons  residing  in  the  slave  states,  whether 
pent  gratuitously  or  to  paying  subscribers.     And 
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this  he  has  done  with  the  full  approbation  of  the 
head  of  the  department.  Says  the  Postmaster 
General  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Governeur : — 

"After  mature  consideration  of  the  subject,  tnd  seeking  the  best  advice  within 
my  reach,  I  am  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  the  Postmaster  General  has  no 
legal  authority,  by  any  order  or  regulations  of  his  department,  to  exclude  from 
the  mails  any  species  of  newspapers,  magazines  or  pamphlets.  Such  a  power 
vested  in  the  head  of  this  department  would  be  fearfully  dangerous,  and  has  been 
properly  withheld.  Any  order  or  letter  of  mine,  directing  or  officially  sanctioning 
the  step  you  have  taken,  would,  therefore,  be  utterly  powerless  and  void,  and 
would  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  relieve  you  from  its  responsibility." 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  acknowledged  illegality 
he  proceeds  through  a  course  of  reasoning  to  the 
following  conclusion : — 

"As  a  measure  of  great  public  necessity,  therefore,  you  and  the  other  pott- 
masters  who  have  assumed  the  responsibility  of  stopping  these  inflammatory  pa- 
pers will,  I  have  no  doubt,  stand  justified  in  that  step  before  your  country  and  all 
mankind." 

The  President,  in  his  Message,  has  urged  Congress 
to  abridge  the  liberty  of  the  press,  by  laws  against 
the  circulation  of  our  publications  through  the  mail. 
He  says, 

"  I  would  therefore  call  the  special  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject,  and 
respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of  passing  such  a  law  as  will  prohibit,  under 
severe  penalties,  the  circulation  in  the  southern  states,  through  the  mail,  of  in- 
cendiary publications  intended  to  instigate  the  slaves  to  insurrection." 

A  bill,  making  it  penal  for  any  post-master  to 
receive  or  forward,  into  any  state,  any  publication 
which  may  have  been  prohibited  by  the  laws 
thereof,  is  now  pending  before  Congress — a  bill 
which  takes  away  from  every  man  a  right  which 
he  holds  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  makes  the  Post  Office  a  mere  tool  of  the  indi- 
vidual states. 

We  have  not  sketched  the  history  of  this  most 
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flagrant  outrage  upon  the  righto  of  the  people  for 
the  sake  of  reprobating  it  merely ;  it  gives  a  useful 
lesson.  It  teaches  us  that  slavery  is  dearer  to  this 
guilty  nation  than  its  Constitution  and  its  laws. 
The  broadest  and  highest  bulwark  of  our  liberties 
already  lies  prostrate  to  make  room  for  the  grasp- 
ing monster.  What  security  have  we  for  the  rest? 
When  mail-robbing  is  honored  and  sanctioned,  in 
support  of  slavery,  it  is  time  to  inquire  whether  we 
are  not  mistaken  in  our  hope  that  slavery  will  be 
removed  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  slaveholders; 
whether  free  states  can  any  longer  be  safe  by  the 
side  of  such  an  "  evil." 

The  instruction  to  be  derived  from  this  violation 
of  the  mail  becomes  more  important  when  we  re- 
member, that  the  pretence  on  which  it  has  pro- 
ceeded is  altogether  false.  We  have  the  strongest 
possible  evidence  from  the  slaveholders  themselves 
of  its  entire  falsehood.  The  Grand  Jury  of  Tusca- 
loosa co.,  Alabama,  in  finding  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  the  Society's  publishing  agent,  Mr.  R.  G. 
Williams,  had  in  their  possession  the  very  publica- 
tions, copies  of  which  were  burnt  at  Charleston ; 
and  in  searching  for  something  to  fasten  upon  him 
the  guilt  of  attempting  to  excite  insurrection,  what 
was  the  most  insurrectionary  paragraph  they  could 
find  ?  It  was  the  following,  contained  in  the  first 
No.  of  the  monthly  Emancipator:  "  God  commands, 
and  all  nature  cries  out,  that  man  should  not  be  held 
as  property.  The  system  of  making  men  property, 
has  plunged  2,250,000  of  our  fellow  countrymen 
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into  the  deepest  physical  and  moral  degradation, 
and  they  are  every  moment  sinking  deeper."  Again, 
says  the  Editor  of  the  United  States  Telegraph, 
one  of  the  most  authoritative  organs  of  Southern 
opinions : — 

"  We  are  of  those  who  believe  the  south  has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  servile  war. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  abolitionists  intend,  nor  could  they  if  they  would,  ex- 
cite the  slaves  to  insurrection.  The  danger  of  this  is  remote.  We  believe  that 
we  have  most  to  fear  from  the  organized  action  upon  the  consciences  and  fears  of 
the  slaveholders  themselves;  fiom  the  insinuation  of  their  dangerous  heresies,  in- 
to our  schools,  our  pulpits,  and  our  domestic  circles. —  It  is  only  by  alarming  the 
consciences  of  the  weak  and  feeble,  and  diffusing  among  our  own  people  a  morbid 
sensibility  on  the  question  of  slavery,  that  the  abolitionists  can  accomplish  their 
object.  Preparatory  to  this  they  are  now  laboring  to  saturate  the  non-slavehold- 
ing  states  with  the  belief  that  slavery  is  a  *  sin  against  God ;'  that  the  '  national 
compact*  involves  the  non-slaveholders  in  that  sin ;  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
toil  and  suffer,  that  our  country  may  be  delivered  from  what  they  term  lits  blade* 
est  slain.  Us  foulest  reproach,  its  deadliest  curst,*  " 

Again,  says  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  himself 
the  author  of  the  "  Incendiary  Publication  bill," 

"  Do  they  [his  Southern  opponents,]  expect  the  abolitionists  will  resort  to 
arms,  and  commence  a  crusade  to  liberate  our  slaves  by  force'?  It  this  what 
they  mean  when  they  speak  of  the  attempt  to  abolish  slavery  7  If  so  let  me  teS 
our  friends  of  the  South,  who  differ  from  us,  that  the  war  which  the  abolitionists 
wage  against  us  is  of  a  very  different  character  and  far  more  effective— it  it 
waged  not  against  our  lives  but  our  character" 

It  is  the  moral  discussion  of  slavery  that  the 
slaveholders  fear,  and  especially  that  going  on  at 
the  North.  They  violated  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
national  mail,  not  to  keep  incendiary  matter  from 
the  sight  of  their  abject  vassals,  but  to  frighten  the 
North  from  the  discussion,  and  Mr.  Calhoun's  bill 
will  fail  of  its  design,  if  it  do  not  stop  the  circula- 
tion of  all  publications  against  slavery,  in  the  free 
states  as  well  as  the  slave.  So  much  for  half  a  cen- 
tury of  slumber.     So  much  for  our  amiable  and 
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obliging,  and  prudent  schemes  in  days  past.  It 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  wise  arrangements  of  the 
Divine  government  that  the  mouth,  which  will  not 
plead  for  the  oppressed,  shall  be  stopped,  if  so,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  our  repentance  may  come  too 
late  to  save  us  from  the  righteous  penalty. 

BRUTAL  AND  ARBITRARY  INFLICTIONS. 

During  the  past  year  numerous  individuals  have 
been  either  shamefully  scourged  or  put  to  death, 
without  a  legal  trial,  for  the  alleged  crime  of  main- 
taining abolition  sentiments,  or  attempting  to  ex- 
cite the  slaves  to  insurrection.  We  need  not  re- 
peat here  the  well  known  narrative  of  Amos  Dres- 
ser, who  after  a  mock  trial  before  a  Vigilance 
Committee,  composed  of  magistrates,  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  and  distinguished  citizens,  in  the  city 
of  Nashville,  was  flogged  20  lashes,  on  the  bare 
back,  with  a  heavy  cowskin.  One  of  his  self  crea- 
ted judges  afterwards  stated  expressly,  in  a  public 
print  of  which  he  was  the  editor: 

"DRESSER  HAD  NOT  LAID  HIMSELF  LIABLE  TO  ANY  PUNISH- 
MENT KNOWN  TO  OUR  LAWS." 

But  this  editor  regards  the  laws  of  his  state  as 
defective,  in  this  respect,  and  "  trusts  the  defect 
will  be  remedied"  at  the  next  session  of  the  legis- 
lature. Such  remedy  could  be  nothing  less  than 
making  those  things  legally  criminal,  of  which 
Dresser  was  found  guilty,  viz.  1.  "Of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  an  Anti-Slavery  Society."  2d.  "  Of  having 
in  possession  periodicals  published  by  the  American 
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Anti-Slavery  Society.  3d.  "  Of  being  believed  to 
have  circulated  these  periodicals  and  advocated  in 
the  community,  the  principles  they  inculcate." 
The  legislature  of  Tennessee  has  been  at  work  the 
last  winter  in  remedying  the  defect  of  its  statute 
book,  and  has  made  it  a  penitentiary  offence  to  re- 
ceive or  give  away  publications  which  a  slave-hold- 
ing jury  may  judge  dangerous  to  slavery. 

The  absurdity  as  well  as  injustice  of  this  barba- 
rous mode  of  proceeding,  was  well  illustrated  at 
Farmville,  Va.,  where  an  individual  was  most  inhu- 
manly beaten  and  ignominiously  abused,  for  the 
crime  of  abolitionism,  who  turned  out  to  be  wholly 
innocent,  and  of  whom  the  Richmond  Whig  says, 

"  We  hear  with  painful  feelings  that  the  individual  Lynched  at  Farmvilie,  was 
from  the  strongest  evidence  not  only  innocent  of  any  purpose  of  injury  to  ths 
people  of  the  south,  but  a  harmless,  itfoffensive,  and  pious  man !  We  feel  for  him, 
but  we  feel  more  for  those  who,  in  a  patriotic  but  rash  and  mistaken  spirit,  ia* 
dieted  a  severe  and  degrading  punishment  on  an  innocent  man !" 

The  editor  of  the  Whig  previously  throws  the 
whole  guilt  of  this  shameful  outrage,  upon  the  nor- 
thern abolitionists,  whom  he  proceeds  to  threaten 
in  a  style  that  so  well  illustrates  the  spirit  and  ten- 
dency of  slavery,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote 
a  few  words  : — 

"  What  say  the  hell-hounds  at  the  north,  to  fasts  like  these,  caused  by  their 
most  daring  and  flagitious  interfererice  With  our  concerns?  to  the  facts  of  (ma 
innocent  man  being  near  hanged,  another  innocent  citizen  scourged  with  rods, 
and  the  whole  slave  population  debarred  of  privileges,  and  curtailed  of  comforts 
which  humanity  cheerfully  provided,  that  their  villainy  mny  be  counteracted? 
This  is  their  philanthropy  1  What  real  philanthropist  must  not  wish  with  for  Vent 
sincerity,  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the  southern  people,  to  answer  for  their 
atrocious  injuries  to  them,  and  their  cruel  inflictions  on  the  innocent  ? — Let  them 
beware !  Let  them  not  feel  too  much  security  in  their  homes,  or  imagine  that 
they  who  throw  firebrands  although  from,  as  they  think,  so  safe  a  distance,  will 
be  permitted  to  escape  with  impunity. — The  race  of  Champcs  and  Jaspers  is  not 
extinguished  in  the  South.    There  are  thousands  now  animated  with  a  spirit  to 
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brave  every  danger,  to  bring  these  felons  to  justice  on  the  soil  of  the  southern 
states,  whose  women  and  children  they  have  dared  to  endanger  by  their  hett- 
concocted  plots.  The  blood  of  the  innocent  man  scourged  in  Cumberland,  unites 
in  the  appeal  for  justice,  and  we  confess  has  inspired  us  with  an  indignation  ten- 
fold more  fervent  than  we  have  yet  experienced.  We  have/eared  that  Southern 
exasperation  would  seize  some  of  the  prime  conspirators  in  their  very  beds,  and 
drag  them  to  meet  the  punishment  due  their  offences,  on  the  theatre  of  their  cri- 
minal attempts.  Vie  fear  it  no  longer.  We  hope  it  may  be  so,  and  our  applaass 
as  one  man,  shall  follow  the  successful  enterprise." 

The  tone  and  temper  of  the  above  is  by  no 
means  singular,  it  has  pervaded,  with  a  few  honor- 
able exceptions,  the  whole  southern  press. 

In  this  state  of  feeling  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  every  insurrectionary  movement,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, should  be  charged  to  the  abolitionists.  An 
extensive  plot  was  said  to  have  been  entered  into 
by  the  slaves  of  several  counties  in  Mississippi, 
which  was  to  be  put  in  execution  on  the  4th  of 
July.  This  discovery,  said  to  have  been  made  by 
a  faithful  negro,  threw  the  whole  country  into  a 
state  of  excitement.  On  the  6th  of  July  26  per- 
sons were  hanged  without  trial.  Two  of  them 
were  white  citizens  of  other  states,  who  died  pro- 
testing their  innocence.  No  evidence  has  yet  come 
before  the  public  showing  that  there  was  any  plot 
at  all.  The  confessions  made  by  some  of  the  vic- 
tims under  the  gallows  are  altogether  matters  of 
rumor.  The  court  that  administered  "justice' 
with  such  fearful  despatch,  so  far  as  the  public  has 
been  informed,  kept  no  record  of  its  proceedings ! 

The  benefit  of  a  civilized  government  consists 
in  this,  that  under  the  majesty  of  its  laws,  the  in- 
dividual, whatever  may  be  his  opinions,  or  however 
bold  his  expression  of  them,  is  safe.     He  is  not  de- 
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pendent  for  protection  upon  the  conformity  of  his 
views  and  feelings  on  any  subject  with  those  of 
any  man  or  set  of  men.  But  whoever  travels  at 
the  South,  must  owe  his  safety  either  to  the  confor- 
mity of  his  opinions  writh  those  of  slaveholders,  or 
to  the  concealment  of  them.  The  majesty  of  the 
law  cannot  shield  the  luckless  head  of  him  who  is 
known,  though  but  in  the  recesses  of  his  heart,  to 
condemn  the  principle  of  property  in  man.  But 
"why  do  we  speak  of  him  who  travels  at  the  South  ? 
He  who  sits  still  in  a  free  state  and  republishes 
the  sentiments  of  Patrick  Henry,  William  Pinck- 
ney,  or  Thomas  Jefferson,  is  proclaimed  an  out- 
law, and  every  villain  in  the  land  is  tempted  by 
large  rewards  to  steal  upon  him  and  drag  him 
from  his  bed,  to  suffer  the  scourge  or  the  halter 
upon  the  very  soil  of  those  patriots,  whose  senti- 
ments he  has  dared  to  repeat. 

This  state  of  feeling  in  regard  to  all  moral  inter- 
ference with  slavery  has  not  been  created  by  the 
abolitionists,  but  brought  to  light.  Immediate  abo- 
litionism has  thus  far  been  only  the  test  which  has 
shown  the  progress  of  the  disease,  its  secret,  insid- 
ious, scarcely  suspected  progress.  The  unbounded 
wrath  and  railing  and  murdering  at  the  South, 
show  how  far,  if  not  fatally,  the  disease  has  tri- 
umphed there ;  and  the  pro-slavery  meetings  and 
mobs  at  the  North,  will  show  how  far  the  same 
disease  has  worked  its  way  here. 

To  detail  the  instances  in  which  during  the  past 
year  boisterous  and  sometimes  bloody  riot  has  tri- 
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amphed  over  law  and  order,  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  annual  report.  The  lesson  has  been 
so  often  repeated,  that  the  more  wise  and  patriotic 
of  all  parties  have  expressed  their  despair  of  the 
country,  unless  better  principles  can  be  infused 
through  the  mass  on  the  necessity  of  putting  down 
all  mobs.  Even  some  of  the  advocates  of  slavery 
themselves  have  trembled  for  the  consequences; 
and  well  they  might,  for  while  their  house  has  been 
on  fire,  its  mad  inmates  have  been  pulling  out  the 
stones  of  its  foundation  to  throw  at  the  abolition- 
ists, who  were  approaching  with  at  least  the  be- 
nevolent intention  of  putting  it  out. 

Of  the  Charleston  riot,  the  first  act  in  that  grand 
drama  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun's  bill  is  the  last,  we 
have  already  spoken. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  1834,  the  proprietors  of 
an  Academy  in  the  town  of  Canaan,  New  Hamp- 
shire, came  to  the  nearly  unanimous  decision  to  ad- 
mit into  their  school,  all  applicants  of  suitable  moral 
and  intellectual  qualifications.  The  announcement 
of  this  decision  was  regarded  by  many  of  the  pub- 
lic journals  as  an  indirect  libel  upon  other  literary 
institutions,  which  it  was  said,  throughout  New 
England,  were  free  to  all.  The  event,  however, 
proved  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between/ree- 
dom  in  the  abstract,  and  the  practical  matter  of 
freely  opening  the  fountains  of  knowledge  to  the 
despised  caste.  After  the  requisite  preparations, 
the  school  was  commenced  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1835,    Of  its  42  pupils,  14  were  the  children  and 
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youth  of  colored  parents,  who  were  kindly  and  cor- 
dially received  by  their  schoolmates  of  the  orthodox 
and  established  complexion,  and  availed  themselves 
of  their  unwonted  privileges  with  exemplary  mod- 
esty, industry,  and  discretion.  But  such  an  outrage 
upon  the  sacred  and  patriarchal  system  of  South- 
ern slavery  was  not  to  be  tolerated  among  the  free 
hills  of  New  England ; — it  would  lead,  it  was  fear- 
ed, to  an  li  irruption  of  the  Southern  negroes,"  to  a 
11  disunion  of  the  States,"  and  to  other  consequences 
too  horrible  to  be  thought  of.  A  town  meeting  was 
called,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  remove  the 
school-house  as  a  nuisance;  and  accordingly,  on  the 
10th  of  August,  the  house  was  dragged  from  its 
foundations  by  one  hundred  yoke  of  oxen,  and  left 
in  the  highway,  a  useless  ruin !  Now  what  deserves 
remark  is,  that  the  condemnation  of  this  pitiful  and 
profligate  piece  of  barbarism,  this  outrage  upon  all 
rights,  natural  or  vested,  by  the  periodical  press  at 
large,  was  exceedingly  faint,  even  when  it  was 
heard  at  all.  Not  a  few  popular  journals  lauded 
the  achievement  of  the  mobocrats  as  a  noble  vic- 
tory. But  the  blow  was  doubtless  needed,  and  has 
had  its  use.  Many  a  man  of  generous  heart  and  ex- 
panded intellect,  has  said  to  himself,  in  view  of 
the  despicable  prejudice  of  this  transaction,  "  The 
side  of  my  colored  brother  in  this  struggle  shall 
be  my  side :  let  my  tongue  parch  if  it  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge his  equal  brotherhood,  and  my  hand 
wither  if  it  refuse  to  grasp  the  hand  of  him  whom  a 
proud  nation  would  set  at  nought  for  the  complex- 
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ion  God  has  given  him.  Never  will  I  acknowledge 
myself  the  citizen  of  a  free  country,  till  such  schools 
as  that  of  Canaan  shall  enjoy  the  active  and  sub- 
stantial protection  of  law."  We  charge  the  Ca- 
naan mob  upon  Southern  slavery ;  it  is  a  brazen 
monument  of  pro-slavery  interference  with  our  free 
institutions. 

On  the  11th  of  August,  Dr.  Reuben  Crandall,  of 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  residing  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  as 
a  physician  and  botanical  lecturer,  was  arrested  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  lawless  uproar,  and  commit- 
ted to  prison,  for  the  crime  of  being  an  abolitionist 
and  having  in  his  possession  a  few  anti-slavery  pub- 
lications. It  is  said  to  have  been  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  the  civil  authorities  saved  him  from 
being  murdered  on  bis  way  to  prison  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  Without  having  violated  any  law  of 
the  District,  or  of  the  United  States,  he  was  incar- 
cerated from  that  time  till  the  month  of  April.  He 
was  charged  with  circulating  incendiary  publica- 
tions ;  yet  in  his  trial,  the  character  of  the  publica- 
tions was  not  made  a  matter  of  inquiry  at  all ;  but, 
while  such  inquiry  would  have  proved  that  in  cir- 
culating he  did  only  what  every  citizen  has  a  right 
to  do,  he  was  obliged  to  rest  his  defence  on  the  plea 
that  he  did  not  circulate.  A  trial  of  ten  days  re- 
sulted in  his  acquittal.  Yet  was  it  deemed  hazard- 
ous for  him  to  be  seen  in  the  District,  in  public.  We 
charge  it  upon  slavery,  that  in  the  60th  year  of  Ame- 
rican independence,  and  the  48th  of  the  Consti- 
tution, a  citizen  of  a  free  state  cannot  safely  pursue 
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his  business  or  pleasure,  in  the  ten  miles  square,  un- 
der the  exclusive  legislation  of  Congress.  In  that 
District  has  an  honorable  and  inoffensive  citizen  of 
New- York  been  mobbed,  and  immured  nine  months 
in  an  unwholesome  dungeon,  for  presuming  to  inter- 
fere, in  a  moral  and  constitutional  manner,  with 
the  sin  and  curse  of  the  traffic  in  human  flesh !  And 
yet  abolitionists  are  asked,  "  How  is  slavery  in  the 
District  a  grievance  to  you  ?" 

The  21st  of  October,  1836,  will  long  be  memora- 
ble for  two  mobs,  from  the  infamy  of  which  our  coun- 
try can  recover  only  by  a  full  repentance,  and  the 
complete  abolition  of  slavery.  Before  we  proceed, 
however,  to  take  special  notice  of  these  occasions, 
we  must  call  attention  to  the  rise,  progress,  and 
nature  of  the  war  of  Anti- Abolition  meetings. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  public  meeting 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  3d  of  August,  called  to 
complete,  what  the%  mob  had  so  gloriously  begun. 
Its  resolutions  developed  the  tone  of  feeling,  on  the 
part  of  the  leading  influences  in  Church  and  State, 
out  of  which  the  Post-Office  robbery  had  naturally 
grown.  His  Honor  the  Intendant,  presided  over 
"  one  of  the  most  imposing  assemblages  of  citi- 
zens," and  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  attended 
in  a  body,  lending  their  sanction  to  the  proceedings, 
and  aiding,  by  their  presence,  the  impressive  char- 
acter of  the  scene.  The  meeting  produced  a  pre- 
amble and  resolutions,  which  were  ushered  into  the 
world  by  the  Charleston  Courier,  with  the  hope, 

"  That  the  people  of  the  non-alave-holding  states,  animated  at  well  by  a  spoil 
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of  patriotic  fraternity,  at  a  aenae  of  constitutional  obligation  towardi  thoir  South- 
ern brethren,  will  promptly  adopt  the  necessary  measures  to  PUNISH  and  aflanea 
the  vile  incendiaries,  within  their  limits,  who,  not  daring  to  appear  in  person  among 
us,  where  the  OALLOWS  and  STAKE  await  them,  discharge  their  missile*  of 
mischief  in  the  security  of  distance,  which  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  avail 
them." 

The  committee  who  drafted  the  resolutions,  say 
in  their  preamble,  that  they 

11  Have  purposely  abstained  from  any  labored  argument  on  the  subject  of  alav 
very,  not  from  any  inability  to  sustain,  on  moral  and  scriptural  ground*,  its  ex- 
istence and  toleration,  as  now  established  in  South  Carolina,  but  from  a  deep 
conviction  of  the  fixed  resolution  of  the  people  of  this  stale,  to  permit  no  diseas- 
aion  within  her  limits,  of  biohts,  which  aha  deems  inherent  and  inseparable  from 
the  very  existence  of  the  state." 

Some  of  the  resolutions,  which  were  used  as 
models,  in  a  multitude  of  succeeding  meetings,  were 
as  follows : — 

"  1.  Resolved,  That  we  hold  it  to  be  an  unquestionable  truth,  that  the  subject  of 
slavery,  88  it  now  exists  in  the  slave-holding  states  of  this  Union,  is,  in  all  its 
bearings,  a  domestic  question,  belonging  exclusively  to  the  citizens  of  those 
states ;  that  the  people  of  no  other  state  have  any  right  to  interfere  therewith,  in 
any  manner  whatsoever— and  that  such  interference  ia  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  federal  compact,  and  cannot  be  submitted  to." 

11 2.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  with  the  utmost  indignation  and  abhorrence^ the 
proceedings  of  those  incendiaries  in  some  of  our  sister  states,  who,  under  the 
name  of  "  Anti-Slavery  Societies,"  and  other  specious  appellations,  are  endeavor- 
ing to  undermine  our  institutions,  regardless  of  the  fatal  consequences  which  must 
inevitably  result  from  the  prosecution  of  their  nefarious  schemes,  which  if  suc- 
cessful could  not  fail  to  involve  the  southern  states  in  ruin,  and  produce  the  utter 
destruction  of  that  class  of  persons,  for  whose  welfare  they  pretend  to  be  so  soli- 
citous. 

The  statements  recently  put  forth  of  the  existence,  at  this  time,  of  250  such 
societies,  in  13  states,  and  the  weekly  issue,  from  a  single  press  in  the  city  of 
New- York,  of  from  25  to  60,000  copies  of  these  incendiary  pamphlets  and  papers, 
with  which  our  public  mail  has  been  lately  burdened,  and  which  are  now  spread- 
ing their  deleterious  influence  throughout  the  southern  states — admonish  us  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  taking  prompt  and  decisive  measures,  to  avert  the  dire  ca- 
lamities which  such  proceedings  are  so  well  calculated  to  produce." 

"3.  Resolved,  That  these  proceedings  have  brought  about  a  crisis,  which 
makes  an  earnest,  and  we  trust  that  it  may  prove  an  irresistible  appeal  to  all  such 
of  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  non-slave-holding  states,  as  may  disapprove  of  these 
societies  and  their  measures,  calling  upon  them,  by  every  consideration  of  duty 
and  of  patriotism,  to  manifest  thai  disapprobation,  not  merely  by  the  expression 
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of  their  opinion*,  but  by  the  most  active,  zealous,  and  persevering  effort*  to  put 
down  these  associations,  and  to  suppress  that  fanatical  spirit,  which,  in  pursuing 
an  imaginary  good,  is  regardless  of  the  fatal  consequences  which  are  inseparable 
even  from  its  continued  prosecution,  among  which,  aot  the  least  to  be  lamented, 
would  be  THE  CERTAIN  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  UNION ! 

"5.  Resolved,  That  the  Post  Office  establishment  cannot,  consistently  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  objects  of  such  an  institution,  be 
converted  into  an  instrument  for  the  dissemination  of  incendiary  publications,  and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  federal  government  to  provide  that  it  shall  not  be  so 
prostituted,  which  can  easily  be  effected,  by  merely  making  it  unlawful  to  trans- 
port by  the  public  mail,  through  the  limits  of  any  state,  any  seditious  papers,  for* 
bidden  by  the  laws  of  such  state  to  be  introduced  or  circulated  therein,  and  by 
adopting  the  necessary  regulations  to  effect  the  object." 

"  7.  Resolved,  That  for  the  sake  of  making  such  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  non-slaveholding  suites,  as  may  convince  them  of  the  true  state  of 
public  feeling  amongst  us,  it  would  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  be  desirable  to 
bring  about  a  cordial  co-opera  lion  either  through  a  Convention,  or  in  any  other 
way  best  calculated  to  embody  public  sentiment,  en  that  the  truth  may  be  made 
known,  that  however  we  may  differ  among  ourselves  on  other  points,  we  are  on 
this  subject  united  as  one  man  in  the  fixed  and  unalterable  determination  to 
maintain  our  right*,  and  defend  our  property  against  all  attack* — be  the  con**' 
quences  what  ttiey  may." 

"11.  Resolved,  That  the  City  Council  be  also  requested  to  take  the  proper 
measures  to  secure  the  strict  performance  of  the  duty  imposed  by  the  law  upon 
the  Harbor  Master,  of  ke  ping  a  correct  list  of  all  persons  arriving  at,  and  de- 
parting from,  this  port ;  and  that  they  also  request  the  President  and  Directors 
of  the  Railroad  Company,  to  have  correct  lists  of  all  persons  arriving  and  depart- 
ing by  that  conveyance,  whether  white,  free  colored,  or  slave?,  and  that  mea- 
sures be  taken  to  have  tho*e  lists  regularly  examined  to  the  intent,  that  incendia- 
ries, and  other  evil  disposed  persons  coming  amongst  us,  or  attempting  to  pass 
through  this  state,  may  be  detected  and  exposed. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  are  due  to  the  reverend  gentlemen 
of  the  clergy  of  this  city,  who  have  so  promptly  and  so  effectually  responded  to 
public  sentiment,  by  suspending  their  schools  in  which  the  free  colored  population 
were  taught ;  and  that  this  meeting  deem  it  a  patriotic  action  worthy  of  all 
praise,  and  proper  to  be  imitated  by  the  other  teachers  of  similar  schools  through- 
out the  state." 

On  the  next  day,  a  similar  meeting  was  held  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  passed  resolutions  of  the  same 
character.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  two 
following : — 

"1st.  Resolved,  That  we  shall  hold  any  attempt  to  impair  the  right  of  prop- 
erty in  our  slaves,  as  guarantied  by  the  Constitution,  by  the  abolition  of  slavery 
by  Congress,  in  any  of  the  states,  or  any  of  the  territories  or  districts  where 
slavery  now  exists,  or  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  slaves  may  be  sold  from 
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one  state  in  another,  aa  a  wanton  violation  of  our  political  compact,  and  destine 
tire  of  the  whole  frame  of  our  government. 

"2d.  Resolved,  That  we  have  a  just  claim  on  all  the  non-slaveholding  state* 
for  the  enactment  of  suitable  and  efficient  laws,  ton  press  and  put  down  by  ade- 
quate penalties,  all  incendiary  or  seditious  associations,  whose  avowed  purpose  is 
to  disturb  our  peace,  and  to  excite  insurrection  among  our  slaves ;  and  we  confi- 
dently rely  on  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  General  Assembly,  by  a  propel 
appeal  to  those  states,  to  procure  the  passage  of  such  laws." 

These  monstrous  falsehoods,  and  arrogant  de- 
mands, were  re-echoed  from  every  town  and  village 
south  of  the  Potomac.  In  the  most  furious  style, 
multitudes  threatened  to  imbrue  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  every  abolitionist  who  should  set 
foot  on  their  soil,  and  to  visit  upon  the  heads  of  the 
innocent  free  colored  people  among  them,  the  sins 
of  their  friends  in  the  free  states. 

The  point  to  be  remarked  is,  that  the  South,  in 
these  tyrannous  resolutions,  denies  to  the  North  all 
right  of  morally  discussing  the  subject  of  slavery; 
thus  haughtily  summoning  them  to  surrender  the 
only  bulwark  of  their  own  liberties.  She  may  en- 
joy free  intercourse  with  all  our  cities,  free  access 
to  all  our  institutions  of  learning,  the  free  use  of  the 
mail, — she  may  send  thousands  of  her  most  influen- 
tial and  accomplished  citizens  among  us  from  year  to 
year,  with  full  liberty  to  corrupt  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  our  citizens  in  favor  of  slavery,  but  ice  must 
never  call  in  question  the  moral  right  of  holding  men 
as  property.  She  may  send  among  us  the  poisonous 
disquisitions  of  her  reverend  defenders  of  slavery, 
Drs.  Furman  and  Dalcho,  or  the  polished  and  de- 
ceitful arguments  of  Holland  and  Dew,  and  it  is  no 
interference  with  our  "  domestic  policy,"  or  our  "  pe- 
culiar institutions ;"  but  we  may  not  send  back  the 
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antidotes  of  Mrs.  Child,  of  Judge  Jay,  or  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning ;  no,  nor  of  her  own  Birney ; — no,  nor  yet  of 
her  own  canonized  sage,  Jefferson ! 

How  were  these  demands  answered  from  the 
North?  Cringingly,  hypocritically.  With  all  the 
meanness  of  men  who,  having  partially  apostatized 
from  the  principles  of  liberty,  have  not  the  courage 
to  avow  it.  The  meetings  of  Portland,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  New- York,  and  Albany,  are  our  wit- 
nesses. Let  it  be  understood,  we  do  not  say  thit 
was  the  answer  of  the  North; — it  was  the  answer 
of  those  who  set  themselves  up  as  the  organs  of  the 
North, — the  merchants,  and  politicians,  and  aristo- 
crats of  our  principal  cities,  which  are  most  corrupt- 
ed by  southern  trade  and  companionship,  and  their 
humble  imitators  in  our  more  inland  towns.  There 
is  yet  a  mass  of  uncorrupt  yeomanry  in  the  landi 
the  bone  and  muscle  of  the  nation,  which  sent  back 
no  such  craven  submission.  And  it  was  their  silent 
but  deeply  felt  influence  that  checked  the  pens  of 
the  drafters  of  these  sycophantic  resolutions,  just 
between  their  expressions  of  windy  abuse  and  vi- 
tuperation, and  the  expression  of  a  sincere  deter- 
mination to  inflict  pains  and  penalties.  It  was  their 
influence  that  made  the  resolutions  as  hollow  and 
empty  of  all  satisfaction  to  the  South,  as  were  the 
hearts  of  their  authors  of  every  noble  and  generous 
sentiment.  It  was  easily  foreseen  at  the  South, 
that  the  violent  denunciation  of  the  abolitionists  in 
these  great  Northern  meetings,  would  bring  upon 
them  plentiful  showers  of  bludgeons  and  brickbats, 
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but  would  not  place  them  under  the  ban  of  law. 
Not  a  meeting  dared  to  propose  suppression  by  laic, 
except  that  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  pity  then  was, 
that  the  resolutions  were  notoriously  the  work  of  a 
parcel  of  political  striplings,  who  had  far  more 
zeal  for  slavery  than  knowledge  of  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  city  they  had  undertaken  to 
represent. 

These  meetings  had  just  the  effect  that  might  have 
been  anticipated.  All  the  negro  haters  in  the  land 
boastfully  prophesied  that  the  abolitionists  would 
never  move  under  such  a  load  of  slavery ;  that  they 
would  not  venture  to  face  so  formidable  an  array 
of  public  sentiment.  Rival  parties  for  the  favor  of 
the  South  began  to  dispute  with  each  other  for  the 
honor  of  having  put  down  the  abolitionists.  This, 
however,  was  quite  premature.  The  abolitionists 
had  received  no  new  light  on  the  moral  question 
from  all  these  resolutions,  except,  indeed,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  fact,  that  slavery  had  well  nigh  sub- 
verted all  moral  opposition  at  the  North.  The 
question  now  became,  Shall  we,  by  basely  suc- 
cumbing now,  sacrifice  the  last  hope  of  a  moral 
reformation  in  behalf  of  the  slave  ?  Souls  even 
less  deeply  devoted  than  the  abolitionists  might 
have  answered,  No.  There  was  no  faltering  in  the 
abolition  ranks.  There  was  no  waiting  for  the 
storm  to  pass  over.  The  tremendous  outcry  of  the 
abettors  of  slavery  for  silence  was  received  as  the 
weightiest  possible  reason  for  crying  aloud,  and 
sparing  not.  The  two  occasions  on  which  the  spirit 
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of  abolition  first  met  the  proud  array  of  the  pro- 
slavery  preamble  and  resolution  forces,  were  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Boston  Female  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  and  the  meeting  of  the  New- York  State 
A.  S.  Convention,  both  on  the  21st  of  October. 

Whoever  has  read,  with  any  degree  of  candor, 
the  Report  of  the  Boston  Female  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety, entitled  "  Right  and  Wrong  in  Boston,"  cannot 
have  failed  to  admire  the  good  providence  of  God 
in  raising  up  a  society,  in  every  way  so  well  quali- 
fied to  stand  the  brunt  against  the  enemies  of  hu- 
man nature.  That  society,  while  the  enemy  were 
singing  paeans  over  the  great  Fanuiel  Hall  meeting, 
and  rejoicing  over  the  utter  prostration  of  the  abo- 
lition cause,  notified  its  annual  meeting  to  be  held 
in  Congress  Hall,  on  the  14th  of  October.  The  time 
was  their  constitutional  one,  and  the  place  the  only 
public  one,  (with  one  exception,)  that  was  left  to 
their  choice  in  the  city.  The  announcement  was 
received  with  the  utmost  indignation  by  the  friends 
of  slavery.  They  professed  to  regard  it  as  a  piece 
of  unparalleled  effrontery,  that  a  female  society 
should  presume  to  hold  a  meeting  after  all  they  had 
done  to  put  down  abolitionism;  and  especially  that 
their  intention  should  have  been  openly  proclaimed 
from  some  of  the  pulpits.  The  proprietor  and 
lessee  of  the  Hall  were  frightened,  lest  their  prop- 
erty should  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  mob, 
and  withdrew  their  permission  to  use  it  for  the 
meeting.  Thus  shut  out,  the  ladies  postponed  their 
meeting  till  further  notice.    The  week  following, 
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it  was  announced  that  it  would  take  place  on  the 
21st  of  October,  at  the  room  of  the  Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  la- 
dies were  informed  of  the  certainty  that  their  pro- 
ceedings  would  be  violently  interrupted.  But  they 
were  true  to  the  cause,  true  to  themselves  and  their 
children.  They  met,  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  5,000 
persons — said  by  some  of  the  daily  newspapers  to 
have  been  "  gentlemen  of  property  and  standing," 
but  who  violently  assaulted  the  room,  with  curses 
and  imprecations,  and  with  the  aid  of  those  who 
should  have  protected  it,  and  punished  them,  forced 
the  meeting  to  adjourn  to  a  private  house.  Not 
content  with  this  glorious  achievement,  this  gentle- 
manly rabble  laid  violent  hands  upon  Mr.  Garrison, 
Editor  of  the  Liberator,  who,  during  the  attack 
upon  the  ladies,  had  been  writing  in  an  adjoining 
room.  He  was  stripped  of  a  part  of  his  clothing, 
and  dragged  through  the  streets,  bound  with  a  rope. 
By  the  collusion  of  friendly  hands,  he  was  taken 
before  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  whose  protection — 
posterity  will  wonder  to  be  told — consisted  in  com- 
mitting him  to  prison. 

Here  we  see  the  relief  and  protection  afforded  to 
the  South  by  the  Fanuiel  Hall  meeting.  By  that 
meeting,  the  public  press,  and  the  "  gentlemen  of 
property  and  standing,"  were  taught  to  regard  the 
abolitionists  as  the  worst  enemies  of  their  country, 
who  must  be  silenced.  Of  course,  if  they  would  not 
defer  to  the  majesty  of  that  august  assembly,  and 
obey  its  solemn  manifesto,  inasmuch  as  there  was 
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no  law  applicable  to  their  case,  what  else  Could  be 
done  than  to  apply  brute  force  without  law  1  And 
what,  after  all,  was  the  amount  of  consolation  ob-? 
tained  for  the  slaveholders  by  these  5,000  respecta- 
ble and  accomplished  "  Lynchers  1"  It  was  this. 
The  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society  adjourned  to  a 
place  of  more  security,  where  several  members  were 
added  to  their  number.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
victory  claimed  over  Mr.  Garrison  is,  that  he  turned 
deadly  pale* — as  he  doubtless  would  have  done  had 
he  fallen  defenceless  among  a  gang  of  hungry 
wolves ;  but  it  is  not  pretended  that  he  recanted 
his  opinions  any  more  in  the  one  case,  than  he 
would  have  done  in  the  other !  The  Female  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  is  now  stronger  and  freer  than  ev- 
er. Its  "  Right  and  Wrong  in  Boston"  has  pinned 
the  "  gentlemen  of  property  and  standing"  upon  the 
page  of  history  so  effectually,  that  they  already  en- 
joy the  verdict  of  posterity  as  vile  sychophants,  and 
graceless  disturbers  of  their  country's  peace.  Mr. 
Garrison  is  still  the  Editor  of  the  Liberator,  nor 
has  that  print  abated  a  particle  of  its  holy  indigna- 
tion against  oppression,  nor  neglected  any  opportu- 
nity to  rebuke  the  tools  of  oppressors,  nor  are  we 
aware  that  it  has  lost  a  single  subscriber. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  a  call  was  issued  by 
the  Utica  Anti-Slavery  Society,  for  a  convention,  to 
be  holden  in  that  city,  on  the  21st  of  October,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  state  anti-slavery  society. 
This  call  was  signed  by  more  than  400  persons  in 

*  Eren  this  miserable  ground  of  triumph  is  taken  away,  by  the  testimony  of 
unimpeachable  eye- witnesses,  who  saw  the  whole. 
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different  parts  of  the  State.    The  Supreme  Court 
room,  in  the  city  of  Utica,  was  granted  for  the  use 
of  the  Convention,  by  the  Common  Council.    This, 
and  the  imposing  character  of  the  call,  made  it  im- 
portant for  the   political  partizans  of  both  par* 
ties  to  frustrate  the  Convention ;  otherwise,  they 
must  expect  to  lose  southern  votes.    Certain  po- 
litical leaders,  well  acquainted  with  the  business 
of  manufacturing  public  opinion,  set  themselves  at 
work  upon  the  most  excitable  elements  of  society, 
and  by  means  of  public  meetings,  organized  and 
trained  a  mob  for  breaking  up  the  Convention. 
When  the  Convention  assembled  in  the  city,  on 
the  21st  of  October,  it  found  the  Court  room  occu- 
pied by  a  meeting  of  so  called  "  peaceable  citizens," 
headed  by  a  number  of  political  men.     These 
u  peaceable  citizens"  had  placed  themselves  in  the 
Court  room  for  the   avowed  purpose  of  depriving 
the   Convention  of  the  privilege   granted  by  the 
Common  Council.     As  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
the  Convention  was  in  session  in  one  of  the  church- 
es, the  same  "  peaceable  citizens"  transferred  them- 
selves to  that  place,  at  the  heels  of  their  leaders, 
now  known  as  the  "  committee  of  twenty-five."  This 
committee  interrupted  the  Convention  by  reading 
a  paper  of  a  very  insulting  character,  and  demand- 
ed that  the  Convention  adjourn.    The  Convention 
proposed  a  Committee  to  reply  at  length,  and  state 
reasons  to  the  "  peaceable  citizens."    The  latter, 
however,  came  not  to  hear  reasons ;  and  setting 
up  a  confused  uproar,  which  might  well  be  called 
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the  argument  of  fools,  so  utterly  drowned  the 
voices  of  the  Convention,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
proceed.  The  main  object  of  the  Convention,  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  of  a  N.  Y.  State  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  having  been  accomplished,  it  ad- 
journed sine  die ;  and  the  next  day  the  State  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  itself  met,  at  Peterboro',  29  miles 
distant,  and  proceeded  peaceably  in  its  business. 
What  was  accomplished  for  slavery  by  breaking 
up  the  Utica  Convention  ?  About  six  hundred  dele- 
gates, from  all  parts  of  the  State,  had  assembled. 
They  had  already  done  something  for  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed.  After  being  driven  from  a  house 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  by  a  knot  of  con- 
gressmen, judges,  editors,  and  lawyers,  followed 
and  supported  by  a  clamorous,  drunken,  and  blas- 
pheming rabble,  they  were  prepared  to  do  more. 
Their  abolitionism  was  made  a  part  of  their  souls, 
and  they  were  ready  to  die  in  the  cause.  But  this 
was  not  all ;  there  were  others  who  came  to  see  and 
hear  for  themselves — they  might  have  seen  little 
force  in  the  arguments  of  the  abolitionists,  and  con- 
tinued to  remain  neutral  or  unenlisted.  But  they 
compared  the  conduct  and  temper  of  the  abolition- 
ists with  what  they  saw  in  their  opposers :  they 
weighed  slavery  by  the  ferocious  and  bloodthirsty 
mob,  which  that  day  espoused  its  cause,  and  they 
went  away  abolitionists.  The  eyes  of  the  people 
of  the  state,  too,  were  fixed  on  the  scene ;  yes,  of 
many  of  the  states,  and  every  where  it  may  be  said, 
the  cause  of  slavery  lost  much,  and  gained  nothing. 
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In  many  other  places,  almost  at  the  same  time, 
similar  means  were  resorted  to,  to  put  down  aboli- 
tionism, and  invariably  with  similar  success.  The 
exhibition  of  slavery,  which  has  been  made  through 
all  these  anti-abolition  meetings  and  mobs,  has  done 
more  than  could  have  been  done  by  the  arguments 
of  a  thousand  lecturers,  to  convince  the  sober  and 
disinterested,  that  slavery  is  a  crime  which  cannot 
be  tolerated  in  silence,  that  it  is  a  system  which 
must  either  crush  or  be  crushed,  that  it  aims  a  fatal 
blow  at  all  in  which  real  liberty  consists.  They 
have  broken  up  for  ever,  in  many  minds,  the  delu- 
sion already  referred  to,  that  slavery,  of  itself  is 
rapidly  verging  to  decay,  and  relaxing  its  grasp  be- 
fore the  light  of  a  better  age.  The  very  influences 
at  the  North,  which  were  relied  upon  for  putting  an 
end  to  slavery,  are  found  to  be  opposed  to  it  only  in 
the  abstract,  while  they  are  ready  to  befriend  it  in 
practice,  and  fly  to  its  rescue  when  attacked  by  the 
moral  power  of  the  gospel. 

But  we  have  another  source  whence  to  derive 
still  more  abundant  proof,  that  slavery  has  been 
growing  with  our  growth,  and  striking  its  deadly 
roots  about  the  vitals  of  our  freedom.  If  there  is  any 
defence  against  the  avarice  of  oppressors,  who  buy 
and  sell  the  muscles  of  their  fellow-men,  it  is  in  the 
Christian  religion,  whose  founder  taught,  "  What- 
soever ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do 
ye  even  so  unto  them."  With  what  pernicious  ra- 
pidity must  this  cruel  system  advance,  wThen  it  has 
not  only  neutralized  the  church,  but  gained  its  full 
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sanction  and  support — when  it  has  not  only  es- 
caped the  powerful  censure's  of  God's  book,  but 
learned  to  quote  the  authority  of  that  book  in  its 
favor!  Never  did  the  church  give  evidence  of 
more  fearful  corruption,  never  was  the  awful  power 
of  religion  more  dangerously  perverted,  than  when 
learned  divines  set  themselves  to  prove,  from  holy 
writ,  that  "  might  makes  right,"  that  he  who  can, 
may  appropriate  to  himself  the  labor  of  others, 
without  paying  for  it !  We  charge  upon  such  di- 
vinity the  continuance  of  a  system,  whose  develop- 
ment is  the  murder  of  millions — the  consummation 
of  all  human  crimes !  Now  it  is  easy  to  show,  that 
the  present  year  has  been  fruitful  in  sentiments 
which  justify  and  tend  to  eternize  slavery  in  all  its 
horrors,  and  that  the  foulest  and  most  malignant  of 
these  expressions,  whether  in  justification  of  slave- 
ry, or  in  hostility  to  those  who  would  abolish  it, 
have  proceeded  from  consecrated  expounders  of 
God's  revelation  and  law. 

The  clergy  of  Richmond,  Va.,  on  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust 


"Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  example  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  hi 
Apostles,  in  not  interfering  with  the  question  of  slavery,  but  uniformly  r%cog- 
nixing  the  relations  of  master  and  servant,  and  giving  full  and  affectionate  in- 
struction to  both,  is  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  all  Ministers  of  the  Gospel." 

They  also 

"  Revolved,  That  the  suspicions  which  have  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent 
against  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  professors  of  religion  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  identified  with  Abolitionists,  are  wholly  unmerited,  believing  as  we  do, 
from  extensive  acquaintance  with  our  churches  and  brethren,  that  they  are  unani- 
mous in  opposing  the  pernicious  schemes  of  Abolitionists." 

This  sanction  of  slavery  is  none  the  less  wicked 
because  it  is  equivocal  and  indirect. 
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The  Synod  of  Va.  subsequently  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : — 

"Resolved,  unanimously,  That  we  consider  the  dogma  fiercely  promulgated  by 
Mid  associations — that  slavery,  as  it  actually  exists  in  our  slareholding  States,  is 
necessarily  sin fuL,  and  ought  to  be  immediately  abolished,  and  the  condajions 
which  naturally  follow  from  that  dogma,  as  directly  and  palpably,  contrary  to 
the  plainest  principle*  of  common  sense,  and  common  humanity,  and  to  the 
dearest  authority  of  the  word  of  God." 

The  Edgefield,  (S.  C.,)  Baptist  Association, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  practical  question  of  slavery,  in  a  country  where  the  sys- 
tem has  obtained  as  a  part  of  its  stated  policy,  is  settled  in  the  scriptures  by  Je- 
sus Christ  and  his  Apostles.'1 

"  Resolved,  That  these  uniformly  recognized  the  relation  of  master  and  slave, 
and  enjoined  on  both  their  respective  duties,  under  a  system  of  servitude  more 
degrading  and  absolute  than  that  which  obtains  in  our  country." 

The  same  association  appointed  a  day  of  fasting, 
not  to  "  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  let  the  op- 
pressed go  free,"  but  to  entreat  God 

"  To  give  to  our  brethren  and  all  others  at  the  North,  who  are  embarked  in  the 
unscriptural  cause  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  among  us,  right  views  of  the  course 
pursued  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  under  a  similar  state  of  things,  when  they 
were  upon  the  earth,  in  imitation  of  whose  example  they  should  be  found,  that 
instead  of  scattering  firebrands  into  the  southern  portion  of  the  Union,  and  stir- 
ring up  a  servile  war,  they  may  "  endeavour  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace." 

Surely  this  is  fasting  "  to  smite  with  the  fist  of 
wickedness." 

The  ministers  and  messengers  of  the  Goslien  As- 
sociation, assembled  at  Free  Union,  Louisa  co.,  Va., 
unblushingly  publish  the  following  statement  and 
resolutions : — 

M  The  most  of  .us  have  been  born  and  reared  in  the  midst  of  this  population. 
Very  many  of  us,  too,  have  been  ushered  into  life  under  inauspicious  and  disad- 
vantageous circumstances,  having  no  patrimonies  to  boast,  and  inheriting  little 
else  from  our  parents  but  an  existence  and  a  name.  We  have,  however,  through 
the  blessings  of  God,  by  a  persevering  course  of  industry,  and  rigid  economy, 
acquired  a  competent  support  for  ourselves  and  families.  And  as  a  reward  for 
our  laborious  exertion,  we  received  such  property  as  was  guarantied  to  us,  not 
Only  by  the  laws  of  our  individual  states,  but  by  those  of  the  United  States.  In 
consideration  whereof,  we  unanimously  adopt  the  following  resolutions;" 
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"  1st  Resolved,  That  we  consider  our  right  and  title  to  this  property  altogether 
legal  and  bona  fide,  and  that  it  is  a  breach  of  that  faith  pledged  in  the  Federal 
Constitution  for  our  northern  brethren  to  try,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  let- 
sen  the  value  of  this  property  or  impair  our  title  thereto. 

"4th.  Resolved,  That  we  entertain  grateful  feelings  towards  Mr.  Gouverneur, 
Postmaster  of  the  city  of  New- York,  who  retained  those  papers  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  that  we  highly  respect  the  names  of  Sprague,  Fletcher,  and 
Otis,  for  the  very  able  and  lucid  manner  in  which  (in  the  city  of  Boston,)  they 
have  discussed  this  all-absorbing  subject  which  threatens  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union. 

"6th.  Resolved,  That  we  consider  there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the 
logic  of  those  would-be  philanthropists  at  the  North,  who  lay  it  down  as  one  of 
their  main  propositions,  that  they  must  do  what  is  right,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, inasmuch  as  they  will  not  venture  to  come  {his  side  of  the  Potomac  to 
teach  and  lecture  publicly,  where  (they  say)  this  crying  evil  exists. 

"  7th,  Resolved,  also,  That  the  Bible  which  we  profess  to  take  as  the  rule  and 
directory  of  all  our  actions,  fully  and  clearly  recognizes  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant ;  and  that  our  Savior  and  his  Apostles  taught  servants  their  various  du- 
ties to  their  masters  and  submission  to  the  powers  that  he.  The  case  of  Onesi- 
mas,  and  the  directions  given  by  an  inspired  apostle,  certainly  are  in  point" 

The  Tennessee  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  adopted  a  "  Report  on  Slavery,"  which 
contains  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Slavery  is  on  evil  which  the  civil  authority  alone  can  remedy :  the  church  can 
do  nothing  towards  it,  except  to  require  kindness  on  the  part  of  its  white  mem- 
bers towards  their  slaves,  and  fidelity  towards  their  masters  on  the  part  of  the 
slaves.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  we  have  uniformly  regarded  the  indiscri- 
minate traffic  in  slaves,  as  well  as  every  other  species  of  cruelty  exercised  upon 
them,  as  criminal,  and,  consequently,  as  falling  under  the  Disciplinary  interdic- 
tion of  our  church.  But  this  is  all,  as  a  body  of  Methodist  ministers,  we  can  do. 
The  laws  of  our  country  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  thing  tike  general  eman- 
cipation.^ 

The  Charleston  Baptist  Association,  in  a  memo- 
rial to  the  legislature  of  S.  C,  say 

"The  undersigned  would  further  represent,  that  the  said  Association  does  not 
consider  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  have  made  the  fact  of  slavery  a  question  of 
morals  at  all." 

Again : 

"  THE  RIGHT  OF  MASTERS  TO  DISPOSE  OF  THE  TIME  OF  THEIR 
SLAVES,  HAS  BEEN  DISTINCTLY  RECOGNISED  BY  THE  CREATOR 
OF  ALL  THINGS." 
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The  Charleston  Union  Presbytery,  unequivocally 
avow  their  opinion  as  follows : — 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Presbytery,  the  holding  of  slaves,  so  far 
from  being  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  no  where  condemned  in  his  Holy  Word- 
that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  example,  or  consistent  with  the  precepts  of  patri- 
archs, prophets,  and  apostles ;  and  that  it  is  compatible  with  the  most  fraternal 
regard  to  the  best  good  of  those  servants  whom  God  may  have  committed  to  our 
charge,  and  that,  therefore,  they  who  assume  the  contrary  position,  and  lay  it 
down  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  morals  and  religion,  that  all  slaveholding  is 
wrong,  proceed  upon  false  principles*" 

Similar  sentiments  have  been  promulgated  by 
nearly  every  ecclesiastical  body  at  the  South,  and 
some  not  far  behind  them,  by  a  few  such  bodies  at  the 
North.  If  we  advert  to  the  expressions  of  south- 
ern clergymen,  we  shall  see  what  spirit  has  prompt- 
ed these  tyrannical  and  blasphemous  resolutions. 
We  shall  see,  that  instead  of  standing  aloof  from 
slavery,  as  they  pretend  that  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles did,  they  themselves  are  shameless  slaveholders 
in  heart,  and  often  in  practice.  They  wrathfully 
denounce  the  reprovers  of  oppression,  as  criminals 
of  the  worst  stamp. 

We  are  told  bv  the  southern  Christian  Herald, 
that  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Thornwell,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Car- 
lisle addressed  a  meeting  in  Lancasterville,  S.  C, 
in  support  of  the  following,  among  other  resolu- 
tions : — 

"  1.  That  Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  South,  is  no  evil,  and  is  consistent  with 
the  principles  of  revealed  religion ;  that  all  opposition  to  it  arises  from  a  mis- 
guided and  fiendish  fanaticism,  which  we  are  bound  to  resist  in  the  very 
threshhold." 

"2.  That  all  interference  with  this  subject  by  fanatics,  is  a  violation  of  our  civil 
and  social  rights— is  unchristian,  and  inhuman,  leading  necessarily  to  anarchy 
and  bloodshed ;  and  that  the  instigators  are  murderers  and  assassins." 

"  3.  That  any  interference  with  this  subject,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  must  lead 
to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union." 
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A  clergyman  of  Virginia  closes  a  letter 

"  To  the  Sessions  of  the  Presbyterian  Congregations,  within  the  bounde  •/ 
West  Hanover  Presbytery" 

published  in  the  Richmond  Whig,  as  follows : — 

11  If  there  be  any  stray-goat  of  a  minister  among  us,  tainted  with  tiu  blood- 
hound principles  of  abolitionism,  let  him  be  ferreted  out,  sileneea\  excommuni* 
catea\  and  left  to  the  public  to  dispose  of  him  in  other  respects. 

"  Your  affectionate  brother  in  the  Lord, 

"ROBERT  N.  ANDERSON." 

Says  the  Rev.  Alexander  Campbell,  of  Virginia : — 

"I  would  hold  as  sacred  the  rights  of  the  South  to  their  slaves,  as  I  do  the 
rights  of  the  North  to  their  land,  neither  of  which  were  at  first  obtained  in  the 
temple  of  justice,  and  by  the  laws ,  of  immutable  right  and  obligation ;  but  both 
of  which  are  consecrated  and  sanctioned  by  national  agreements,  bonds,  and 
pledges,  as  solemn  as  matrimony,  and  as  irrevocable  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  our 
national  existence." 

Says  the  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Bailey : — 

"  I  love  to  dwell  on  the  religious  privileges  and  prospects  of  our  black  popula- 
tion, in  contrast  with  their  brethren,  who  remain  free  in  their  native  deserts." 

The  same  Rev.  apologist  for  slavery  also  pro- 
fesses greatly  to  fear 

"  That  Great  Britain,  in  a  noble  endeavor  to  act  nobly,  has  precipitated  her  co- 
lonial slaves  to  a  deeper  ruin." 

The  Rev.  William  M.  Atkinson,  of  Virginia,  after 
giving  to  the  legislators  of  that  State  the  credit 
of  first  putting  down  the  slave  trade,  says 

"  That  they  would  have  gone  further,  and  have  radically  changed  the  condition 
of  the  black  man  in  our  country,  if  they  had  believed  it  could  have  been  done  with 
safety  and  with  benevolence,  the  history  of  the  times  affords  us  ample  reason  to 
believe.  That  in  this  respect  they  judged  rightly  I  do  not  doubt ;  and  I  rejeice 
for  the  sake  of  the  black  man,  as  well  as  of  the  white,  that  they  did  so  judge." 

This  Rev.  gentleman,  who  is  the  general  agent  of 
the  Virginia  Bible  Society,  in  vindicating  himself 
from  the  charge  of  being  an  abolitionist,  in  a  letter 
published  in  the  Richmond  Whig,  says :  "  My  in- 
terests are  identified  with  those  of  my  native  State. 
My  all  of  property,  which,  if  it  be  but  little,  is  still 
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my  all,  is  vested  in  real  estate  and  SLAVES  in 
Virginia." 

The  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Plumer,  of  Virginia,  having 
been  absent  from  Richmond,  when  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel  of  that  city  met  to  testify  their  abhor- 
rence of  abolition,  addressed  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence  in  such  language  as 
follows,  which  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Religious 
Telegraph  highly  commends. 

"  I  have  carefully  watched  this  matter  from  its  earliest  existence,  and  every 
thing  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  its  character,  both  from  its  patrons,  and  its  ene- 
mies has  confirmed  me,  beyond  repentance,  in  the  belief  that,  let  the  character  of 
Abolitionists  be  what  it  may  in  the  sight  of  the  judge  of  all  the  earth,  this  is  the 
most  meddlesome,  imprudent,  reckless,  fierce  and  wicked  excitement  I  ever  saw. 
There  is  no  man,  there  is  no  institution  whose  character  is  too  sacred  to  receive 
the  assaults  of  these  miserably  misguided  and  Hi-judging  men.  I  am  willing  at 
any  time  that  the  world  should  know  that  such  are  my  views. — A  lew  things  art 
perfectly  clear  to  my  mind. 

"1st.  The  more  speedy,  united,  firm  and  solemnly  resolute,  but  temperate  the 
expression  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject  in  the  whole  South,  the  better  will  it 
be  for  the  North,  for  slaveholders,  and  generally  for  the  slaves. 

M  2d.  If  Abolitionists  will  set  the  country  in  a  blaze,  it  is  but  fair  thai  Asy 
sihoxdd  hare  the  Jirat  warming  at  the  fire ;  and  as  was  expressed  in  the  Peters- 
burg resolutions,  it  is  not  right  that  our  slaves  be  made  needlessly  to  suffer. 

"3d.  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  at  such  times  of  dreadful  excitement  and 
awful  suspense,  as  good  men  at  the  South  aie  now  universally  liable  to,  every 
man  ought  to  hold  himself  entirely  ready,  spontaneously  to  make  known  his  pos- 
ture and  his  character ;  yet  it  must  be  painful  in  the  extreme  to  a  man  of  real 
courage,  to  see  an  unoffending  stranger  treated  with  rudeness.  Especially  do  I 
feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  declare  my  deep  and  utter  abhorrence  of  the  reign  of  the 
mob,  in  a  land  where  the  only  conservative  principle  is  in  a  ready  and  profound 
submission  to  tho  majesty  of  law.  The  enormities  that  have  been  practised  in 
a  few  instances  in  Virginia  of  late,  have  filled  me  with  shame  and  sorrow. 

"  4th.  Lot  it  be  proclaimed  throughout  this  nation,  that  every  movement  made 
by  the  fanatics,  (so  far  as  it  has  any  effect  in  the  South,)  does  but  rivet  every  fet- 
ter of  the  bondsman— diminish  the  probability  of  any  thing  being  successfully 
undertaken  for  making  him  either  fit  for  freedom,  or  likely  to  obtain  it  We  have 
the  authority  of  Montesquieu,  Burke  and  Coleridge,  three  profound  masters  of  the 
science  of  human  nature,  in  support  of  the  position,  that  of  all  men,  slaveholder* 
are  the  most  jealous  of  their  liberties.  One  of  Pennsylvania's  most  gifted  sons 
has  lately  pronounced  the  South  the  cradle  of  Liberty.    And  will  men  in  any 
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part  bf  this  land  continue  to  insult  and  hams  us  and  threaten  to  drive  the  plough-' 
share  of  ruin  through  our  domestic  relations,  and  yet  suppose  that  we  will  tamely 
submit  to  it. 

"5.  While  I  am,  from  religious  principles,  opposed  to  war,  yet  should  our  breth- 
ren in  any  part  of  this  land  w.sh  to  commence  the  work  of  fratricide  and  parri- 
cide, I  have  no  doubt  that  even  Virginia  alone  and  unaided  by  more,  could  and 
would  defend  her  name,  her  rights,  her  property,  and  the  peace  and  quiet  and 
comfort  too  of  her  slave  population,  and  that  with  the  last  drops  of  her  blood. 
But  1  have  no  prevailing  fears  as  to  a  war.  1  have  lately  had  intercourse  with 
many  people  in  the  Northern  free  States,  many  of  them  hUh  in  office  and  in  ho-' 
nour  both  in  Church  and  State,  and  I  only  saw  two  out  of  all  that  number  who 
hold  any  affinity  with  these  wild  men.  Governors  of  States,  Congressmen,  Pre- 
sidents of  Colleges,  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  hundreds  of  exceedingly  worthy 
men,  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  this  Jacobinism.  Besides,  the  late  public 
meetings  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  show  the  state  of  the  public  mind  there.  I 
will  add,  that  1  have  not  one  acquaintance  among  the  Society  of  Friends  (and  I 
am  honored  with  the  friendship  of  many  of  them  residing  in  Virginia  and  Phila- 
delphia) who  approves  of  the  course  of  these  men. 

"  6.  1  confidently  expect  this  storm  to  pass  by,  public  confidence  and  general 
friendship  to  be  restored,  our  noble  Colonization  Society  (which  deplores  doubly 
at  this  juncture  the  loss  of  its  great  and  good  President,  the  late  Chief  Justice, 
one  of  whose  last  actions  was  a  strong  testimony  in  favor  of  that  cause)  to  re- 
sume her  work  of  mercy  and  genuine  benevolence,  and  plans  for  securing  the 
eternal  welfare  of  the  slave,  to  begin  with  renewed  energy  to  bless  both  master 
and  servant.  If  that  happy  time  shall  come,  and  these  poor  deluded  fanatics  shall 
retire  from  their  work  of  mischief,  let  us  not  only  forgive  but  forget  their  folly  and 
their  wickedness,  and  leave  them  entirely  to  their  own  consciences  and  the  judg- 
ment of  their  God  for  retribution. 

"  Lastly— Abolitionists  are,  like  infidels,  wholly  unaddicted  to  martyrdom  for 
opinion's  sake.  Let  them  understand  that  they  will  be  caught  if  they  come 
among  us,  and  they  will  take  good  heed  to  keep  out  of  our  way.  There  is  not 
one  man  among  them  who  has  any  more  idea  of  shedding  his  blood  in  this  cause, 
than  he  has  of  making  war  on  the  Grand  Turk.  Their  universal  spirit  is  to  stand 
off  and  growl  and  bark  at  men  and  institutions,  without  daring  to  march  for  one' 
moment  into  their  midst  and  attack  them  with  apostolic  fearlessness. 

With  sentiments  of  great  respect,  I  remain  yours,  &c 

WM.  S.  PLUMER." 

The  man  who  utters  these  atrocious  sentiments 
is  not  of  doubtful  standing  in  the  church — he  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  Hence 
when  he  shows  the  rottenness  of  his  heart  on  this 
subject,  he  shows  the  deep  and  foul  corruption  of 
the  church.  He  exposes  what  prudence  had  before 
striven  to  hide.  He  lets  fall  the  veil  from  that  hy- 
pocrisy which  professes  to  labor  for  the  conversion 
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of  tlte  whole  world,  while  it  is  secretly  resolred  Adr* 
er  to  lay  down  the  bloody  lash  which  makes  mil- 
lions of  heathen  at  home. 

Another  individual  not  less  distinguished  for  his 
activity  and  zeal  in  the  benevolent  operations  of 
the  day,  is  Rev.  Wm.  J.  Armstrong,  late  of  Rich- 
mond, but  now  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.  In  utterly  disclaiming  abolitionism,  and 
pronouncing  the  charge  "  false  and  calumnious"  he 
says : — 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  regarded  their  measures  as  rash,  unwarrant- 
able, and  mischievous;  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  have  prosecuted  them,  as 
violent,  reckless  and  wicked.  These  sentiments  I  have  freely  expressed,  both  a( 
the  North  and  the  South.  When  last  in  New  York,  more  than  two  years  ago, 
I  attended  a  public  meeting,  as  an  opponent  of  abolitionism— and  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting,  expressed  these  as  my  fixed  opinions  to  reading  abolitionist*  mho 
were  present,  and  warned  them  of  the  very  consequences  which  are  now  result- 
ing from  their  infatuated  proceedings. 

WM.  J.  ARMSTRONG, 

Sec'y  C.  B.  For.  Missions." 

These  extracts  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied, 
but  we  have  already  given  enough  to  show,  that 
the  southern  ministry  are  deeply  enlisted  for  the 
support  of  slavery,  and  that  we  were  grossly  de- 
ceived, when  we  supposed  that  the  southern  church 
was  exerting  any  influence  whatever  for  the  removal 
of  the  abomination.  The  Charleston  Courier,  of 
Nov.  14th,  1835,  clearly  sets  forth  the  ground  which 
the  truths  of  abolitionism  have  driven  the  southern 
church,  as  well  as  the  southern  "world,"  to  oc- 
cupy :— 

"  We  of  the  South  have  been  hitherto  muckto  blame,  in  allowing  such  notions 
to  gain  ground  at  the  North,  as  that  we  regard  slavery  as  an  evil,  and  are  anxious' 
to  get  rid  of  it.  It  is  but  lately  that  we  have  begun  to  make  the  northern  people* 
to  understand,  that  we  hold  slavery  to  be  neither  a  sin  nor  a  curse,  but  an  or- 
faante  of  Providence,  and  a  PRACTICAL  BLESSING." 

Has  a  change  all  at  once  passed  upon  southern 
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opinions  of  slavery  ?  Have  the  slaveholders  just 
learned  from  the  denunciations  of  the  abolition- 
ists that  slavery  is  not  a  curse,  but  a  practical 
blessing?  Surely  not.  If  they  had  ever  regarded 
it  as  an  evil,  they  would  have  been  glad  of  our  aid 
in  its  abolition.  They  would  have  welcomed  dis- 
cussion. They  would  have  hailed  the  hope  of  re- 
lief. 

Now  what  mighty  cause  set  in  motion  this  course 
of  action  and  re-action  between  the  South  and  the 
North,  or  rather,  between  the  enemies  and  the 
slumbering  friends  of  human  nature,  which  has  so 
far  broken  up  the  fatal  delusion  of  American  slave- 
ry ?  We  answer,  the  simple  doctrine  of  the  sin  of 
slavery,  and  the  duty  of  immediate  emancipation, 
proclaimed  and  reiterated  by  the  affiliated  anti- 
slavery  societies.  To  the  anti-slavery  organization 
is  due,  under  God,  the  credit  of  a  discovery  which 
no  other  organization  ever  approached,  and  for  the 
want  of  which,  all  other  professedly  anti-slavery  x 
movements  have  but  more  closely  rivetted  the  fet- 
ters of  the  slaves,  and  more  rapidly  urged  our 
country  to  her  ruin. 

The  spirit  of  the  last  annual  meeting  gave  tone 
to  the  year.  The  proposition  to  raise  $30,000,  for 
the  Society's  funds,  was  nobly  met  by  the  delegates 
present,  nor  was  it  less  magnanimously  seconded 
by  the  New  England  Convention,  which  met  in 
Boston  soon  after,  nor  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Anti-Slavery  Society.  How  far 
the  resolution  has  been  accomplished,  the  Trea- 
surer's report  will  show,  and  with  what  benefit  to 
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the  cause,  we  trust  will  be  shown  by  a  much  larger 
attempt  the  present  year.  Great  accessions  were 
p^ade,  at  these  meetings,  of  powerful  friends.  The 
Methodist  clergy,  of  the  central  part  of  New  Eng- 
land, deserve  especial  mention.  They  came  for- 
ward almost  in  a  body,  animated  with  the  spirit  of 
the  venerable  Wesley,  and  openly  joined  the  aboli- 
tion standard.  There  were,  also,  large  accessions 
of  the  choicest  spirits  from  various  other  classes  of 
christians.  The  public  convocation  in  the  month  of 
May,  seem  to  have  brought  into  vigorous  life  all  the 
seed  which  had  been  sown  broad-east  over  the  free 
states  in  the  previous  winter.  The  second  annual 
report,  laden  with  these  thrilling  facts,  showing  the 
progress  of  the  past,  and  the  plans  of  the  future, 
seems  to  have  commenced  at  the  South  the  great 
work  of  tearing  off  the  mask.  The  southern  news- 
papers, of  all  parties,  betrayed  the  greatest  alarm 
and  indignation.  They  began  to  perceive  that  their 
past  contempt  for  the  abolition  cause  was  quite  mis- 
placed;— that  two  hundred  affiliated  societies  of 
immediate  abolitionists,  rapidly  increasing,  wielding 
the  power  of  the  press,  and  making  an  open  and 
well  arranged  attempt  to  change  public  sentiment  in 
regard  to  the  morality  of  holding  men  as  property, 
was  likely  to  expose  the  tyranny  and  hypocrisy  of 
the  South  to  the  detestation  of  the  world,  and 
bring  their  pretensions  about  the  "  necessary  evil" 
to  a  test  they  would  not  bear.  Out  of  irrepressible 
vexation,  they  proceeded  to  hasten  the  develop- 
ment themselves, — to  confess  their  guilt  by  angry 
find  murderous  threats.    The  appearance  of  the 
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publications  themselves,  175,000  of  which  were 
issued  in  the  month  of  July,  hastened  the  develop- 
ment, and  brought  out  the  monster  into  open  day. 
It  directly  appeared,  that  in  his  old  hiding  place  he 
had  acquired  the  most  formidable  dimensions,  and 
gigantic  strength.  The  boasted  bulwarks  of  our 
national  liberties,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were 
but  cob-houses  before  him. 

By  some,  the  sending  of  anti-slavery  publica- 
tions, such  as  those  issued  in  July,  to  slaveholders 
themselves,  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  exceed- 
ingly shortsighted,  impolitic,  and  indecorous.  It 
has  been  said,  we  might  have  foreseen  that  such  a 
measure  would  exceedingly  exasperate  the  South, 
and  close  it,  perhaps  for  ever,  against  a  moral  appeal 
of  any  sort.  But  when  the  moral  conduct  of  a  set  of 
men  was  denounced  to  their  countrymen,  did  not  de- 
corum require  that  they  themselves  should  be  served 
with  copies  of  the  charges  against  them  ?  When  the 
rest  of  the  nation  was  called  upon  for  a  moral  effort 
to  rescue  that  sixth  part  which  is  in  bondage,  did 
not  policy  require  the  best  possible  proof  to  be  giv- 
en,  that  this  action  was  to  be  directed  to  the  con* 
science  of  the  master,  and  not  to  the  passions  of  the 
slave  ?  And  had  our  foresight  been  prophetic,  ought 
we  to  have  shunned  the  means,  which  being  right- 
eous in  themselves,  have  resulted  in  stripping  slave- 
ry of  its  most  available  defence  ?  Without  arro- 
gating to  themselves  any  superior  wisdom  or  fore- 
sight in  this  matter,  the  Committee  must  believe 
that  those  who  accuse  them  of  weakness  or  folly 
in  this  measure,  are  themselves  yet  under  the  influ- 
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cuce  of  that  sad  delusion,  which  this  Committee 
has  most  earnestly  sought  to  expose  and  banish. 

Having  thus  narrated  the  capture  of  the  grand 
outworks  of  slavery,  and  described  the  means  by 
which  it  was  effected,  we  proceed  to  sketch  briefly 
some  of  the  grounds  of  hope  for  the  final  struggle. 

Let  us  again  advert  to  the  northern  response  to 
the  southern  demand.  That  demand  amounted  to 
the  punishment  of  the  abolitionists,  the  suppression 
of  their  societies  and  publications,  and  a  total  moral 
non-interference  on  the  part  of  the  North.  The 
response  is  not  yet  complete.  The  merchants,  and 
all  those  through  whose  hands  the  gain  of  slavery 
passes,  and  as  many  others  as  they,  by  their  false- 
hoods, have  been  able  to  deceive,  have  made  their 
response ;  but  as  has  been  already  remarked,  this  is 
not  the  response  of  the  North.  Neither  was  even  this 
satisfactory  to  the  South.  It  lacked  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  action.  It  fell  short  of  the  demand  in 
theory,  and  still  more  in  practice.  It  abused  the 
abolitionists,  but  dared  not  propose  to  punish  them. 
Instead  of  suppressing  the  anti-slavery  publications, 
it  begged  of  abolitionists  to  put  up  their  pens,  and 
hold  their  tongues.  It  vindicated  the  right  of  the 
South  to  hold  slaves,  not  on  the  ground  of  justice 
or  divine  law,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  compact 
which  our  fathers  were  compelled  to  submit  to  as 
the  price  of  the  Union.  There  was  a  backward- 
ness in  it  which  showed  that  there  was  either  a 
conscience  in  the  respondents,  which  revolted  from 
perpetual  slavery,  and  would  not  tolerate  it  among 
themselves,  or  a  moral  sense  in  the  community 
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around  them,  which  must  not  be  top  far  outraged. 
In  this  there  is  ground  for  encouragement.  The 
demand  of  the  South  can  never  be  higher,  and  her 
interested  dependents  at  the  North  can  never  have 
stronger  motives  to  satisfy  that  demand.  The 
threat  of  a  separation  from  the  Union,  was  then 
fresh  and  terrible.  It  appalled  the  heart  of  every 
unreflecting  patriot,  and  aroused  against  the  aboli- 
tionists all  his  cherished  pride  about  the  stability  of 
his  country's  constitution.  But  this  never  can  be 
again.  The  South  has  demonstrated  that  she  is 
too  wise  to  execute  her  threat.  Her  proposed 
Southern  Convention,  which  she  loudly  vaunted  of 
in  August,  was  laid  up  in  the  chamber  of  oblivion 
by  this  simple  argument  from  some  of  her  states- 
men, who  have  not  yet  parted  with  their  com- 
mon sense.  Your  convention  must  propose  to  the 
northern  legislatures,  a  suppression  of  anti-slavery 
publications,  on  penalty  of  a  dissolution.  With 
this  demand  the  northern  legislatures  will  certainly 
not  comply ;  and  the  South  will  be  left  to  the  alter- 
native of  foolishly  executing  its  threat,  or  dishonor- 
ably backing  out.  The  threat  has  grown  stale,  and 
its  terror  can  never  be  restored.  The  South  will 
not  let  go  the  best  safeguard  of  her  slavery  out  of 
spite  against  the  abolitionists. 

The  second  part  of  the  response  is  that  of  the 
northern  legislatures.  Formal  appeals  have  been 
made  to  them  by  the  governors  and  legislatures  of 
the  South,  urging  a  course  of  legislation,  auxiliary 
to  that  of  the  South,  against  the  abolitionists.  The 
messages  of  some  of  the  northern  governors  wert 
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Mipposed  to  indicate  some  disposition  to  adopt  such 
legislation  in  the  last  resort.  They  contain  abun- 
dance of  proof  that  the  grand  support  of  slavery 
is  in  the  corrupt  moral  sentiment  of  the  North. 
But  the  demands  were  too  large,  no  northern  go- 
vernor however  pro-slavery  in  his  feelings,  dared  to 
meet  them ;  much  less  the  more  direct  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  Some  of  them  have  respond- 
ed by  resolutions,  some  by  the  appointment  of 
hitherto  non-reporting  committees,  and  some  by  si- 
lence. Massachusetts,  by  her  legislature,  has  per- 
mitted the  abolitionists,  to  some  extent,  to  plead 
their  own  cause  before  her,  and  her  eyes  have  been 
80  much  opened  by  their  arguments  that  she  has 
refused  to  hatch  the  cockatrice's  eggs  that  had 
been  laid  for  her.  The  result  of  this  discussion 
cannot  but  be  most  encouraging  to  the  friends  of 
human  rights.  It  is  a  monument  of  the  vincibility 
of  prejudice  and  the  triumph  of  plain  truth.  It  is 
a  precedent  which  must  have  much  weight  upon 
the  future  legislation  of  the  free  states.  It  shows 
that  abolitionism  is  not  to  run  in  the  channels  of 
party  politics,  but  will  enlist  the  sympathies  and 
call  forth  the  energies  of  true  patriots  of  all  par- 
ties. 

No  state  is  under  stronger  motives  to  adopt 
harsh  legislation  against  the  abolitionists  than 
New- York.  Her  political  as  well  as  her  commer- 
cial relations  excite  her  strongly  to  maintain  the 
favor  of  slaveholders,  and  to  pollute  her  statute 
books  with  laws  against  the  free  discussion  of  sla- 
very, yet  she  has  not  ventured  to  do  so. 
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Something,  to  be  sure,  must  be  done  to  propitiate 
the  South ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  reflection,  that  the 
best  offering  which  a  wise  legislature  could  find, 
was  the  freedom  of  thought  in  the  literary  institu- 
tions cherished  by  the  state.  We  suspect,  that  in 
making  this  selection,  the  cost  was  not  counted,  but 
the  South  only  was  consulted.  The  idea  was  truly 
southern.  The  New- York  Senate  seem  to  have 
counted  on  the  alledged  "  ultraism"  of  the  particular 
school  selected,  to  be  punished  with  legislative  star- 
vation, to  insulate  it  from  the  common  sympathy. 
But  even  the  rivals  of  Oneida  Institute  will 
sympathize  with  it  in  this  matter.  Their  freedom, 
too,  is  dear  to  them,  and  colleges  are  too  fond  of  ab- 
stract reasoning  not  to  perceive  that  the  freedom 
of  one  is  the  freedom  of  all.  There  are  strong  in- 
dications that  the  proscription  of  Oneida  will  be 
left  unfinished ;  but  whether  carried  into  effect  or 
not,  it  will  not  fail  to  benefit  the  Institute,  as  well 
as  the  cause  for  which  its  enemies  would  make  it 
suffer. 

The  third  part  of  the  northern  response  is  yet  to 
come.  The  honest,  hard-handed,  clear-headed,  free 
laborers,  and  mechanics  of  the  North  are  yet  to  re- 
ply. This  part,  the  bone  and  muscle  of  society,  has 
been  looking  on  with  increasing  and  kindling  inter- 
est, while  the  head  and  tail  of  society  have  been 
strangely  connected  in  acting  the  part  of  the  South. 
Purse-proud  aristocrats,  and  penniless  profligates 
have  united  in  the  work  of  opposing  the  abolition- 
ists, each  according  to  his  ability  and  talents. 
There  is  little  hope  of  converting  these  parties,  till  we 
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can  change  the  interests  of  the  one,  and  take  away 
the  grog  of  the  other.  But  on  the  middle  ground  of 
society  is  a  fair  field,  where  truth  bears  a  hundred 
fold.  The  yeomanry  of  the  land  will  unite  on  this 
question — they  will  identify  their  interests  with 
those  of  the  slave.  They  will  throw  away  politi- 
cal and  sectarian  predilections,  and  stand  forth  on 
the  broad  ground  of  human  rights.  From  this  class 
the  cause  will  always  gain,  and  never  lose,  till 
shareholding  shall  be  synonimous  with  ROBBERY, 
in  public  opinion  as  it  is  in  fact. 

A  response,  too,  will  go  forth  from  the  northern 
church.  Shame  that  it  has  never  gone  before. 
Shame  that  in  this  day  it  should  be  a  novelty  to  ex* 
elude  from  the  communion  of  saints,  men  who  make 
merchandize  of  the  souls  for  whom  Christ  died! 
Yet  so  it  is  regarded.  A  refusal  to  sit  down  at  the 
supper  of  the  Lord  with  men,  who  systematically 
rob  the  hireling  of  his  wages,  is  an  innovation.  But 
the  wonder  is,  that  a  church,  which  could  become 
so  dead  to  the  claims  of  the  oppressed,  whose  ears 
should  be  so  sealed  to  the  piercing  cry,  which  for 
ages  has  entered  into  the  ears  of  God,  should  ever 
be  so  graciously  visited,  as  to  be  awakened  even  to 
propose  such  an  innovation.  The  power  of  this 
cause  rests  in  God,  and  wo  believe  will  be  acted 
out  through  his  chosen  people — not  of  one  particu- 
lar name  or  sect — but  all  that  truly  love  their  God, 
and  honor  his  law.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the  highest 
pleasure,  that  we  have  witnessed  the  movements  of 
many  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  during  the  past 
year  on  this  subject.    The  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
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Cincinnati  has  censured  one  of  its  Presbyteries,  for 
admitting  a  slaveholder  to  the  pulpit.  A  large 
number  of  synods,  presbyteries,  associations,  con- 
ferences, &c,  in  New  England,  New- York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Illinois,  have  con- 
demned slavery  as  a  sin  against  God,  and  have  in- 
sisted on  the  duty  of  immediate  emancipation.  The 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Kentucky  has  adopted  and 
published  a  report,  which  unfolds  the  wickedness  of 
slavery,  as  it  exists  in  that  state,  and  recommends 
the  immediate  adoption  of  a.  plan  for  ultimate  eman- 
cipation. Though  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  these 
brethren  could  not  have  made  their  doctrine  more 
accordant  to  the  awful  facts  they  detail — that  they 
could  not  have  insisted  on  the  immediate  abandon- 
ment of  what  they  have  represented  as  so  intole- 
rably wicked  that  no  Christian  should  think  of 
participating  in  it  for  a  moment ;  yet  the  fact  of 
their  having  honestly  spoken  the  truths  of  the  actu- 
al condition  of  the  slave,  is  greatly  encouraging. 

It  has  been  most  providentially  ordered  for  the 
cause  of  American  abolition,  that  while  the  people 
of  the  free  states  are  morally  responsible  for  the 
continuance  of  slavery,  on  account  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand channels  of  influence  through  which  they  may 
affect  it,  their  disposition  to  discharge  their  moral 
responsibility  is  brought  to  the  test  by  a  definite 
legal,  or  constitutional  responsibility.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  more 
clear  and  unequivocal,  than  that  which  gives  to  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  the  full  legislative  control  of  the 
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trie*  f<rrf;?arVa  -  iaaJl  eases  whatsoever."  Never 
whEe  -J^i;  Gcasihak«n  ^Wk  can  anv  Toter  for  a 
cocxrc*s~>i:i  <fc>  Lis  d*iy  otherwise  than  by  throw- 
ing L^»  vote  wl*exe :;  will  ;eli  nKist  ibr  the  abolition 
of  slivery  il.  that  Discrirt-  Tike  stare  states  have 
But  the  sudc-w  o:  co«2siiEuk«nal  light  to  continue 
rfavery  there.  ai:y  nznher  than  they  derire  that 
power  from  their  votes.  And  as  their  rotes  are  a 
minority  in  Congress,  we  hare  the  spectacle  of 
slavery  supported  by  the  voces  of  non-slaveholders ; 
a  plain  pn»f  that  much  of  the  moral  influence  of 
the  Xorth  is  in  ravor  of  slavery.  The  very  purpose 
of  patting  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  pow- 
er of  Congress  was.  that  the  Capital  of  the  nation 
might  fairly  represent  the  spirit  of  the  nation-  And 
it  will  do  so.  From  that  spot  it  may  be  judged, 
and  that  is  the  only  spot  from  which  a  judgment 
can  be  derived,  that  this  is  a  nation  of  tyrants,  a 
nation  that  tramples  on  the  rights  of  the  poor,  a  na- 
tion that  traffics  in  the  souls  and  bodies  of  its  own 
unfortunate  citizens.  The  duty  of  removing  this 
reproach  lies  on  every  man  and  woman  in  the  na- 
tion,— upon  every  one  who  has  a  vote, — upon  every 
one  who  has  the  right  of  petition, — upon  every  one 
who  can  lift  a  petition,  or  exercise  the  slightest 
influence  over  a  voter.  It  is  true  that  abolition 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  not  to  be  expected  ex- 
cept in  consequence  of  a  great  change  of  public 
sentiment  in  the  country,  and  to  effect  such  change, 
must  be  the  direct  and  principal  object  of  our  labors; 
still,  just  in  proportion  as  we  succeed  in  this  great 
and  comprehensive  object,  will  our  success  show  it- 
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self  on  the  question  of  abolition  in  the  District. 
Abolition  faith  will  be  shown  by  abolition  works. 
Northern  abolitionists  will  not  suffer  the  retort  of 
slaveholders,  "  First  abolish  the  slavery  in  which 
you  participate,  before  you  condemn  that  which  is 
exclusively  ours."  This  is  a  question  on  which 
zeal  can  never  tire,  on  which  true  republicans  can 
never  slumber :  a  question  on  which  defeat  is  not 
disgrace,  except  to  the  victors,  and  on  which  vic- 
tory is  the  certain  reward  of  perseverance. 

From  Congress,  at  its  present  session,  nothing 
more  could  have  been  expected  than  has  taken 
place  in  the  country  at  large — the  more  full  devel- 
opment of  the  true  character  of  slavery.  The  pe- 
titions for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
have  abundantly  answered  this  purpose.  They 
have  brought  out  the  spirit  of  tyranny,  which 
would  consign  to  the  fiery  furnace  every  man  who, 
in  his  honesty,  will  not  fall  down  and  worship  the 
11  golden  image" — legalized  oppression.  The  speech- 
es of  Calhoun,  Pickens,  Hammond,  Wise,  and  oth- 
ers, have  so  much  enlightened  the  northern  mind, 
that  we  trust  the  tables  of  the  next  Congress  will 
groan  with  a  tenfold  weight  of  petitions,  and  the 
same  champions  of  eternal  and  unmitigable  bon- 
dage will  have  a  still  wider  opportunity  to  recom- 
mend and  explain  their  darling  system  to  the  free 
laborers  of  the  North.  Political  cunning  has,  for 
the  present,  buried  this  important  discussion  in  the 
halls  of  Congress ;  but  wc  have  this  consolation, 
that  those  who  voted  the  burial,  dared  not  deny  the 
constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  act  in  the  case, 
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and  have  thus  furnished  as  strong  a  proof  as  such  a 
majority  could,  that  Congress  Aim  the  power.  Good 
men,  however,  of  all  parties,  will  not  forget  those 
who,  for  the  sake  of  personal  ends,  presumed  to 
vote,  that "  Congress  ought  not,  in  any  way,  to  inter- 
fere with  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 
Such  traitors  to  the  honor  of  their  country,  and  the 
rights  of  the  laborer,  will  be  remembered  at  the 
polls — that  they  may  be  forgotten. 

Friends  and  fellow  laborers,  the  enemy  now 
stands  openly  before  us.  His  foot  is  on  the  neck, 
of  2,500,000  of  our  fellow-men.  He  asserts  his 
right  to  maintain  his  position,  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  victims.  He  begs  no  longer  any  fa- 
vors from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  talks 
no  more  about  a  hard  necessity :  he  boldly  avows 
slavery  to  be  the  best  condition  of  the  laborer, 
without  qualification  of  color  or  clime.  He  madly 
threatens  more  closely  to  shut  out  the  light  of  eter- 
nal life  from  the  imprisoned  soul,  as  if  the  dark 
and  fanatical  mixture  of  Christianity  and  heathenism, 
under  an  even  increasing  load  of  stripes  and  chains, 
were  less  likely  to  breed  insurrection  and  servile 
war  than  the  kind  influences  of  free  and  genuine 
Christianity  combined  with  the  mild  and  equitable 
government  of  law !  Such  is  the  enemy  that  we 
find  rampant  amidst  our  free  institutions ; — defend- 
ed on  all  sides  by  fortifications  built  out  of  our  flat- 
tery or  neglect.  Is  there  a  man  that  loves  his 
country  or  his  race  who  will  not  note  take  the  side 
of  freedom?  Is  there  a  woman ?  Is  there  a  child? 
The  work  is  plain.  Let  abolitionists  plant  in  every 
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free  breast  a  holy  horror  of  the  sin  of  slavery,  by 
exposing  in  the  light  of  truth  its  nature  and  ten- 
dencies. This  will  cut  off  the  supply  of  enterprise 
and  talent  and  sanctity  that  has  yearly  flowed  to 
the  South  to  prop  up  the  unhallowed  system.  It 
will  purify  the  church ;  it  will  abolitionize  southern 
travelers  and  residents  in  the  North  instead  of  per- 
mitting them  to  diffuse  the  power  of  slavery  among 
us.  It  will  lay  slaveholders  under  an  embargo,  sur- 
round them,  as  the  moral  invalids  of  the  universe, 
with  a  cardan  sanitaire.  It  will  confine  the  conta- 
gion to  the  spot  of  its  origin,  as  the  pest  house  of 
human  nature.  Who  can  doubt,  with  such  treat- 
ment a  speedy  recovery  ?  Let  the  abolitionists  see 
to  it  that  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  the  high  privi- 
leges of  our  country  are  secured  to  our  colored 
brethren  who  are  free.  Let  them  smile  upon  their 
laudable  endeavors  to  elevate  themselves,  and  wash 
off  the  marks  of  the  degrading  chain  and  scourge. 
Let  them  trample  on  the  cord  of  caste  and  dare  to 
treat  men  according  to  their  deserts  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  mean  and  guilty  prejudices  of  an  oppres- 
sive nation.  Let  them  throw  open  to  deserving 
colored  youth — the  mechanic's  shop,  the  farm,  the 
counting  house  and  the  halls  of  education.  Of  what 
use  is  freedom  if  it  does  not  open  the  door  to  man- 
hood? 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  practicability  and 
safety  of  our  advice  to  the  slaveholders  is  no  long- 
er a  matter  of  question.  They  said  to  us,  let  us 
wait  and  see  the  result  of  the  emancipation  of 
800,000  British  slaves.    Well,  we  have  seen  the  re- 
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suit,  and  it  verifies  all  our  predictions, — if  those 
may  be  called  predictions,  which  are  but  the  plain- 
est teachings  of  common  sense. 

In  fine,  the  Committee  would  congratulate  their 
brethren  of  the  Society  upon  the  field  before  them. 
It  is  one  of  certain  conquest.  But  still,  if  there  are 
any  who  would  join  us,  who  have  not  made  up 
their  minds  to  suffer  far  more  of  reproach  and  vio- 
lence than  has  yet  been  experienced, — nay,  even 
death  itself,  they  bad  better  turn  back.  This  So- 
ciety has  no  rewards  to  bestow,  but  those  of  a  good 
conscience.  With  all  the  advance  of  our  principles, 
the  brute  force  of  the  community  is  not  on  our  side. 
We  have  opened,  and  shall  open,  no  road  to  politi- 
cal preferment.  Every  inch  of  the  way  is  to  be 
fought  through  odium  and  proscription.  The  mo- 
ment the  cause  shall  have  become  popular,  it  will 
have  accomplished  its  object ;  and  if  any  have 
hoped  to  ascend  by  it  to  earthly  glory,  they  will 
find  themselves  on  the  ground.  The  strength  of  our 
cause  must  be  in  the  "  humble,  fervent  prayer  of  the 
righteous  man,  which  availeth  much,"  and  the  bless- 
ing of  that  God,  who  hath  chosen  the  weak  things 
of  this  world  to  confound  the  mighty. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

ELIZUR  WRIGHT,  Jr. 

Sec.  of  Dom.  Cor. 
New- York,  May  10th,  1836. 
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LIST  OF  ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETIES. 

The  following  list,  with  all  its  imperfections  is  submitted,  as  better  than  ndnd 
The  errors  which  may  be  pointed  out  during  the  year,  will  be  carefully  corrected 
in  the  next  Report.  Secretaries  of  all  Anti-Slavery  Societies  are  earnestly  request- 
ed, seasonably  to  attend  to  the  Resolutions  on  the  26th  page  of  this  Report. 

The  figures  in  the  last  column,  enclosed  in  parentheses,  represent  the  numbe? 
Of  members  at  the  date  of  the  society's  organization  t  the  succeeding  figures, 
the  number  at  the  present  time.  Where  the  original  number  of  members  is  not 
thus  given,  the  number  which  stands  against  any  society  was  given  when  its' 
organization  was  first  reported 


MAINE. 


Names* 


Augusta, 

Bath, 

Bangor, 

Bloomfield  and  Milburn, 

Brunswick, 

Bridseton* 

Bowdom  College, 

Box  on, 

Cumberland  County^ 

Cumberland, 

Farmingtoni 

Fairhaven, 

Gardiner, 

Gorham, 

Hebron, 

Hallowell. 

Kennebtek  Co*lntyt 

Limington, 

Mains  (State,) 

Mount  Desert) 

Minot, 

New  Sharon, 

North  Yarmouth, 

Oxford  Courtly t 

Portland, 

Portland,  (Young  Men's) 

Portland,  (Female) 

Turner, 

Vassalboro, 

Water  ville, 

Winthrop* 

Weld, 

Wayne, 

Walnut  Hill, 


SBCBSTABilS. 

Richard  HrVoee, 
Henry  Masters, 


Rev.  George  K.  Adams, 


Peter  Libby, 
Prof  W.  Smyth, 
Reuben  Sweetzer, 
John  Titcomb, 

Joel  Cowee, 
Charles  O.  Libby, 

George  Shepherd, 

Joseph  Brackett, 
Rev.  Geo.  E.  Adams, 
Rev.  C.  L  Carey, 
Benjamin  Johnson, 
Samuel  Mnsonf 
Samuel  Harris, 

P.  H.  GreenleaX 
James  M.  Dodge, 
Mrs.  Miriam  Hussey, 


fates. 


March  1633, 


March  1836, 
Feb*  1836, 


April  1835, 
Feb.  1836, 
Dec.  1835, 
May  1835, 
Oct.  i833, 

March  1836, 
Ont  1834, 
May  1834, 
April  1836, 

Dec.  1834, 

March  1833, 
Oct  1834. 
April  1834, 


NO.    MfcMM; 


March  1834, 


Stephen  SfwaU,  Esq., 
Jacob  Abbot,  Esq., 

John  Bacon,  March  1836, 

Total  number  of  Societies,  31 


60. 


75. 
(11)     29a 


50. 
(7)      21. 


(25)     83. 


(22)    131. 

40. 

100. 

(74)     80. 

90. 


(30)    103. 


20. 


12 
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NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 


No.  Mehss. 

86. 

31. 

m 

53. 

104. 

61 

73. 

70. 

63. 

80. 

12L 

382. 

66. 

64. 

(35)   160. 

(101)  206. 

(20)     25. 

3a 


56. 

30. 

m 

135. 

9a 

102. 


Names. 


Boscawen, 

Bristol, 

Bedford, 

Canaan. 

Concord, 

Concord,  (Female) 

Campton, 

Chichester, 

Chester. 

Concord,  (Juvenile) 

Dunbarton, 

Dover, 

Dover,  (Female) 

Dover,  (Young  Men's) 

Dartmouth  College, 

Goffstown, 

Great  Falls, 

Grantham, 

Grantham,  (Female) 

Henniker, 

Hopkinton, 

Hampton  Falls, 

Haverhill, 


StcmsTAmns. 


Alonzo  Chad  wick, 
Jacob  S.  Eaton, 
Dr.  Peter  P.  Woodbury, 
Hubbard  Harris,  Jr. 
John  Farmer. 
Miss  Mary  Clarkf 
Davis  BaKer,  Esq. 
J.W.TowIe, 
Amos  Chase, 
Charier  A.  Davis, 
Dea.  Daniel  H.  Parker, 
Wm.  H.  Alden. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Wheeler, 
Dr.  A.  G.  Fenner, 
George  S.  Towle, 
David  A.  Bun  ton, 
Th-odore  B.  Moses, 
Edward  A.  Rice, 
Miss.  EmelineCone, 
Rev.  Amos  Kidder, 
Stephen  Blanchard, 
N.  Ambrose, 
T.  K.  Blaisdell, 


Kingston, 

London, 

N.  Hampton,  (Theo.Sem.) 

Nkw  Hampshire,  (State);  John  Farmer, 

N.  H.Conference,(M.E  C.)| 

NorthfieldandSanbornton, ,  D.  Sanborn, 


Dr.  James  B.  Abbott, 
Edwin  R.  Reynolds, 


New  Market, 

New  Market  (Female) 

Plymouth, 

Plymouth,  (Female) 

Pitts  field, 

Rochester, 

Rochester,  (Female) 

Sandwich. 

Sandwhicti,  (Female) 

Strafford  County, 

Windham, 

Weare, 

Westmoreland, 


George  F.  tibbetts, 
Miss  Sally  Shepherd, 
N.  P.  Rogers,  Esq. 
Mrs.  N  P.  Rogers, 
Dr.  Jeremiah  Blake, 
Henry  M.  Lindsay, 
Miss.  Caroline  Hale, 
Joseph  L.  Quimby, 

Dr.  John  M.  Berry, 
Daniel  L.  Simpson, 
Moses  A.  Cortland, 


Dates. 


June  1835, 
Sep.  1835, 
Dec  1835, 
April  1835, 
June  1834, 
Nov.  1834, 
Feb.  1834, 
July  1835, 
Sep.  1835, 
Dec  1835, 
Aug.  1834. 
Feb.  1836, 
Feb.  1835, 
Aug.  1836, 
March  1836, 
April  1835. 
Dec.  1834, 
Nov.  1835, 
Nov.  1835, 
1836, 
July  1836^ 

July  1835, 

May  1836, 
Aug.  1834, 
Nov.  1834, 

March  1836, 
Jan.  1836. 
Feb.  1836, 
Dec  1833, 
Feb.  1834, 
May  1835, 
Feb.  1836, 
Feb.  1836, 
Sep.  1835, 
Oct.  1836, 
April  1836, 
1834, 
March  1835, 


Total  number  of  Societies,  42. 


VERMONT. 


(6B) 


61 
63. 


ts 


Names. 


Addison  County, 

Andover, 

Barnet  and  Ryegatc, 

Bennington, 

Bristol, 

Brandon, 

Cabot, 

CraJ'tsburg, 

Cornwall, 


Secretaries. 


Oliver  Johnson, 

William  M'Leran, 
James  Ballard, 

Ephraim  Marcham, 
Milton  Fisher, 
Samuel  M  Wilson, 
Oliver  J.  Eells, 


July  1835, 
July  1835, 
March  1834, 
July  1835, 
March  1835, 
Feb.  1836, 


July  1833; 


Dates.      INo.  Membs. 


(25)   130. 
140. 

(21)       7a 

140. 
(8)     167. 
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esc 


Names. 


Sbcbetabies. 


Chester, 

Danville, 

Enosburgh, 

Ferrisburgh  and  vicinity, 

Fayston, 

Fairfield, 

Fairfax, 

Franklin, 

Granville, 

Georgia. 

Hancock, 

Jamaica, 

Jericho, 

Monkton, 

Middlebury, 

Montpelier, 

Newbury  Centre, 

North  Fairfield, 

Orwell, 

Peacham, 

Rutland, 

Ruprt, 

Rochester, 

Starksboro, 

Shoreham, 

Townshend, 

Vebmomt,  (State) 

Waitsfield, 

Walden, 

Wallingford, 

Westford, 

Weybridge, 

Whiting, 

Wilmington* 

Windham  County, 


Samuel  Collins, 
Samuel  C.  Fletcher, 
Rowland  T.  Robinson, 


Leander  Hoskins, 
Solomon  Bliss, 
Joel  Holton, 

Oliver  Johnson 
C.  L.  Knapp, 
John  Stevenson, 
Elias  H.  Sherman, 

Dr.  Zebina  Pan  y bom, 

A.  Johnson, 

Jonathan  Battey, 

Dr.  J.  Holton, 
O.  S.  Murray, 
Ithamar  Smith, 


Nov.  1834, 
March  1834, 
April  1834, 
Wm.  Stearns, 

March  1836, 

Total  number  of  Societies,  44. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


DATS8. 


July  1834, 

Dec  1834, 
March  1834, 


Jan.  1836, 
Jan.  1835, 
Jan.  1836, 
Jan.  1835, 
April  1833, 
Nov.  1834, 
April  1836, 
Jan.  1835, 
Oct.  1835, 
Apiil  1835, 
March  1836, 

Aug.  1833, 

Feb.  1834, 
Jan.  1835, 
May  1834, 

March  1836, 
May  1834, 
Feb.  1834, 


No    Membs. 


150. 
(67)    122. 


(150)  300. 
115. 


60. 
(14)  176. 
(50)  100. 
(48)  91. 
(44)     64. 


(60)   368. 

234. 

40. 

60. 


Nam**. 


Amesbury  Mills, 

"       (Female), 
Attleborough, 
Andover. 
Ashburnnam, 
Acton, 

Amherst  (North  Parish,) 
Abington. 
BuckJana, 

Boston  (Young  Men's,) 
Boston  Ladies , 
Bowdoin  St.  (Boston), 
Barnstable, 
Boxboro, 

Bozboro  (Female,) 
Bradford, 
Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, 


SeCBETABIES. 


James  Rowel  l{ 
Miss  Betsey  Linscott, 
Nathaniel  Wright, 
RReed, 
Oilman  Jones, 

Nath.  H.  Whiting, 

S.  O.  Torrey, 
Miss  A.  W.  Weston, 
Wm.  H.  Hayward, 
Rev.  Dr.  Cheeseman, 
Samuel  Ha  ward, 
Mrs.  E.  Hayward. 
Dr.  Geo.  Cogswell, 


Dates. 


Dec.  1833, 
Dec  1833, 

Jan.  1835, 
Nov.  1834, 

Feb.  1836, 
March  1836, 

Sept  1833, 
Oct.  1833, 
Nov.  1834, 
Feb.  1835, 
June  1835, 
June  1835, 
July  1835, 


No.  Membs. 


50. 
70. 

50. 
50. 


S 


189. 
300. 

35. 
109. 

60. 
100. 
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Aamks. 


Sbcbstabmb. 


Cummington, 

"Cowper5'  (Boston,) 

Dorchester, 

Essex  County, 

Essex  St  (Boston,) 

East »-  andolph, 

Foxboioiitfh, 

Franklin, 

Fall  River, 

Fall  River  (Female,) 

Freetown, 

Groton, 

Oroton  (Female,) 

Holdcn, 

Hanover, 

Harwich. 

Haverhill, 

Haverhill  (Female,) 

Holliston. 

Hebronville, 

Hatfield, 

Kingston, 

Lowell, 

Lowell  (Female,) 

Lowell  (Young  Hen's,) 

Lynn, 

Lynn  (Female,) 

Middleboro, 

Mil  bury, 

Middlesex  County, 

Massachusetts  (state,) 

Middlefield, 

Nantucket, 

Newburyport  and  vie. 

Newbury  port  (Female,) 

New  Bedford, 

New  Rowley, 

New  Bedford  (T.  Men's,) 

Northfield, 

Old  Colony, 

Old  Humpthin, 

Plymouth  County, 

Pine  St.  (Boston,) 

Reading, 

Reading  (Female,) 

Salem  and  vie, 

Salem  (Female,) 

South  Read.ng, 

Scituate, 

Sudbury  (Female,) 

Salem  St.  (Boston,) 

South  Reading  (Female,) 

South  Weymouth  (Fein.) 

Taunton, 

Uxbndg?, 

Uibridge  (Female,) 

Waltham, 

Weston, 

Wrentham, 

Woburn, 


Stephen  ViaUe,  Jim. 
Rev.  David  Sandford, 
John  O.  Whittier, 
John  A.  Allan, 
Rev.  David  Bngham, 
Otis  Hodges, 
Milton  M.  Fisher, 
A.  Brownson. 
Miss  ttarah  Bumun, 

C.  B.  Farnswortk, 
Elizabeth  Farnsworth, 
Charles  White, 
Rev.  Robert  B,  Dickie, 

John  O.  Whittier, 
Miss  E.  H.  Whittier, 

Bucklin  Fitts, 


Rev.  Wm.  Twining, 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thurston, 
Samuel  A.  B  own, 
Edward  S.  Davis, 
Anna  Purinton, 
Nath.  A.  Eddy, 
Rlias  Lovell, 
Rev.  Wm.  Twining, 
Rev.  S.  J.  May, 

Edward  J.  Pompey, 
Phineas  Crandall, 
Miss  Susan  C.  Wood, 
John  Barrage, 
Daniel  Palmer, 
H.  W.  Lee, 
Jonathan  Cutting, 
Geo.  Russell, 
Isaac  Clark. 
Geo.  Russell, 
Charles  C.  Barry, 
Wm.  Wakefitld,  Jon. 
Mrs.  Cynth  i  Pendexter, 
Rev,  Geo.  B.  Cheever, 
Miss  L.  L.  Dodge, 
Rev.  Isaac  Sawyer, 
Jacob  Vinal, 
Miss  Mary  Rice, 

Miss  M.  A.  Avery, 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Lord, 
Hodges  Reed, 
Richard  Battey, 
Sylvia  Willard, 
Geo.  A.  Williams, 
Lewis  Gomrgss, 
Joseph  B.  Gerauld, 
Henry  A.  Woodman, 


Dates.      No.  M 


Sept  1835, 
April  1836. 
June  1834, 
May  1838, 
March  1836, 


July  1834, 

July  1833, 
Oct.  1834, 
March  1836, 
April  1834k 
June  1836, 
July  1836; 

July  1834, 
Jan.  1836, 
Feb.  1836, 
Nov.  1834, 
March  1834, 
Dec  1834, 
Jan.  1836\ 
April  1832, 
May  1836, 
Dec.  1834, 
Dec  1834, 
Oct  1834, 
Jan.  1832, 
Feb.  1836; 

An-  \  1834, 
May  1834, 
Jul.  1834, 
May  1834, 
Feb.  1836. 
April  1836, 

Jan.  1836, 
July  1834. 
June  1834, 
March  1833, 
March  1833, 
Jan.  1834, 

April  1834, 


Dec  1836, 

Nov.  1835, 
May  1836, 
March  1834, 
March  1836, 


Nov.l8H 


(241 


W3. 
66. 
46. 


112. 


(12)     62L 
2UI 

66. 


(40)  m 


ft. 

76. 


116. 
(6>     M6. 

66. 

37. 
(tt)  16* 


110. 
(80)  112. 
(30)  12a 
(96)  108. 
(50)     76. 


200. 

(63)    91. 

30l 


(If)  469. 

163. 

71 


(12)     S3L 
112. 

10a 

3101 
67. 


Names. 
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SbcBBTABXES. 


Worcester, 
Ware, 

West  Harwich, 
Worcester  Co.  (North,) 
Wakeman, 

Worcester  Co.  (South,) 
Willamanset, 
Weymouth, 
Weymouth  (Female,) 


John  K.  Morse, 


George  Allen, 

James  Whittemore, 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Fifield, 


Dates. 


March  1836, 

Jan.  1836, 
Feb.  1836, 


April  1838, 
Sept  1836, 


No.  Mini. 


20. 
71 


131 
(3D)     40. 


Total  number  of  Societies,  87. 


RHODE   ISLAND. 


"Sic 


Names. 


Assomt, 

Barrin^rton, 

Co  fen  try, 

Cumberland, 

Centre  vile, 

Kent  County) 

Kent  County  (Female,) 

Natick, 

N stick  (Female.) 

Natick  (Young  Men's,) 

North  Scituate, 

Providence, 

Providence  (Female,) 

Providence  (Juv.  Female,) 

Pawtucket, 

Phoenix  and  Arkwright, 

Rhode  Island,  (State) 

Smithfield  and  vie. 

Union,  (Fiskeville) 

Valley  Falls, 


BBTABIES. 


William  Henry  Anthony, 


John  L.  Clarke, 
Mary  Ann  Peck, 


Benjamin  L.  Farnsworth, 
Miss  H.  Farnum, 
Miss  Almira  Bolles, 
Ray  Potter, 

Wm.  Drown, 
Aaron  White,  Jan., 
Geo.  J.  Adams, 


Dates. 


Jan.  1636, 
Aug.  1836^ 
Aug.  1836, 


June  1833, 
April  1836, 
Dec.  1834, 
June  1834, 

Feb.  2.  1836; 
Nov  1836; 
Jan.  1836, 
1836| 


/So.  M 


40, 

(76)     88. 
(214)  Ma 

ltt. 

ML 


lit. 
101. 

(81)   181 


W 


311 

131 
71 


Total  number  of  Societies,  20. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Names. 


Brooklyn  (Female,) 

Brooklyn, 

Deep  River, 

Farminffton, 

Greenville  (Female,) 

Middletown, 

Middletown  (Fern,  colrd.,) 

Newhaven, 

Norwich  and  vie, 

Norwich  (Female,) 

Plainfield, 

Pomfret, 

Windham  County, 

Waterbury, 

West  Woodstock  and  via, 


Secbetabies. 


F.  M.  B.  Burleigh, 
Herbert  Wil  iams, 
Joseph  H.  Msther, 
Thomas  Cowles, 
Elizabeth  Kennedy, 
E.  A.  Stillman, 
Mrs.  Cla>issa  M.  Beman, 
J.  E.  P.  Dean,  Esq., 
Alpheus  Kingsley, 
Miss  F  M.  CauDuns, 
C.  C.  Burleigh, 


Thomas  Huntington, 

James  R.  Guild, 
Total  w 


TC 


TBS. 


July  1834, 
March  1836, 
July  1836, 
Feb.  1836, 


June  1833, 

Aug.  1833, 
May  1834, 


11 


NoTH 


ffl     81 

(46)  m 


W)  w. 


«* 


u 


NEW-YORK. 


Namu. 


SSCBXTABIES. 


Daiks. 


Altegany  County, 

Auburn  (rheo.  Sent,) 

Albany, 

Antwerp, 

Arcade, 

Albany  (Colored,) 

Dufialo, 

Buffalo  (Female,) 

Brighton, 

Chat  Chap,  N.  V.  (Pent,) 

Cuba, 

Champlain. 

CMBft&l, 

Caaenovia, 

Castile, 

Clin  ton, 

Cmcinnatua, 

Chateaugay, 

Brie  County. 

Eden. 

Franklin, 

Ftormington, 

Port  Ann, 

Fulton, 

Greenbush, 

€kmtuee  County, 

Greenwich, 

Griffin's  Mills, 

Hodam  (Female,) 

Hamilton, 

Hamilton  College, 

Homer, 

Hunts  ville, 

Hebron, 

Hartford, 

Java, 

Jefereon  County, 

Lcyden, 

County, 


LeRoy. 

Ledyard 

Litchfield, 

Lock  port, 

Lebanon, 

Monroe  County, 

Morris  ville, 

Manliua, 

Ml  Morris, 

Milville, 

New- York  City, 

New-York  (Vounrifen's,) 

New- York  (Female,) 

New  Hartford, 

Nunda, 

Nbw-Yoik  (State,) 

North  Bergen, 

Oneida  County, 


Rev.  Moses  Hunting, 
'John  J.  Keep, 
Otia  Allen. 
J.  A.  Northrop, 

J.  G.  Stewart, 
E.  A.  Marsh, 
Miss  Harriet  RoaaUer, 
Gardner  Mudge, 
Dorcas  Bell, 
Kendall  Wilder. 
Julius  Churchill, 
Charles  Sturtevant, 

J.  B.  Wilcox, 

Lewis  T.  Hawley, 
G.  W.  P.  Beman, 
Levi  A.  Skinner, 

Joseph  H.  Merrick, 
J.  C  Hathaway, 
William  Barnes, 
A  P.  Knox,  Esq. 

C.  O.  Shepard, 
Edwin  Andrews, 

Maria  Mariott, 
Thomas  Pothecary, 
W.  Richardson. 
Simeon  S.  Bradford, 
Bradley  B'akeley, 
Dr.  David  Martin, 
John  Carlisle, 


Franklin  Storer, 
Ezra  Carter, 
Henry  Page,  Esq., 

John  J.  Thomas, 


Ezra  Campbell, 
Dr.  W.  W.  Reii, 

John  M'Vickar, 

Reuben  Sleeper, 

Rev.  Richard  Dunning, 

J  F.  Robinson,  Esq., 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Cox, 
Dr.  U.  H.  Kellogg, 

Rev.  B.  Green, 

PeletiahRawaon, 


April  1835, 

May  1835, 
Dec  1836, 

April  1836, 

Sept.  1835, 
Sept  1835, 


May  1835, 
April  1836, 


March  1835, 
March  1836, 
Oct  1836; 


Aug.  1835, 

April  1835, 
May  1835, 
July  1835. 
Sept  1836, 
Nov.  1833, 

May  1835, 
Dec.  1836, 
Feb.  1636, 


Oct  1835, 
May  1834, 
Aug.  1835, 
Sep.  1835, 
March  1935, 
Feb.  1836, 
March  1836, 
Dec.  1835, 

April  1835, 
June  1836, 
April  1836, 
Dec.  1835, 
Oct.  1833, 
May  1834, 
April  1835, 

July  1835, 
Oct  21, 1835, 
March  1838, 
May  1835, 


No.  Mb 


at 


60. 
110. 


4a 

40. 


30. 


60. 
68. 


40. 

7a 


19. 


(16)     23. 
(20)    100. 


100. 
(17)     30. 

100. 
(13)    104. 


(8) 


76. 
40. 


(60)  112. 

(80)  100. 

(20)  40. 
(24) 


16a 
626. 
200. 


NAME8. 


Oneida  Inst  tuie, 

Oneida  Castle, 

Oswego  County, 

Poughkeepsie, 

Peru  and  Chesterfield, 

Perry, 

Palmyra, 

Perrinton, 

Paris, 

Peru  (Female.) 

Rochester  Ci>y, 

Rochester  (Fem.  Colored,) 

Rome, 

Richland, 

Rochester  (Female,) 

Ridgeville, 

Smfchan, 

gclpio, 

Smithfield  and  vie 

Sherburne, 

Sherburne  (Female,) 

Springville, 

Sandlake, 

Suffolk  County , 

Sanquoit  (Female,) 

Turin, 

Troy, 

Troy  (Female,) 

Utica, 

Utica  (Juvenile.) 

Utica  (Female  Juvenile,) 

Utica  (Young  men'*,) 

Utica  (Female,) 

Volney. 

Whitesboro'  (Female,) 

Wethersfield, 

Washington, 

Whitestown, 

Wesleyan  (N.  Y.  city,) 

Windsor, 

Washington  Countyt 

Wales, 

Wilson, 

Whitecreek, 

York, 
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Secretaries. 


Alfred  C.  Lathrop, 

Starr  Clark, 
John  L.  Duzenbury 
P.  B.  Wats  n, 
Josiah  Andrews, 

Justus  Beardsley, 
William  Walker, 
H.  P.  Barker, 
G.  A.  Avery, 

Benj.  P.  Johnson, 
W.  H  Pettit, 
Mary  P.  Ma* thews, 
Joshua  M.  Fiske, 
Daniel  Valentine.  Jun. 
Enoch  Honeywell, 
Colquhoun  Grant, 
J.  Copeland, 
Mrs.  H.  Avery, 


Rev.  J.  R.  Moser, 
Emily  Priest, 
Wm.  White, 
Wm.  Yates, 

Rev.  O.  Wetmore, 


J.  T.  Marshall, 
Mrs.  M.  S:  Savage, 

Miss Berry, 

Morris  Sutherland, 
Robert  F.  Biddle, 
Rev.  L.  H.  Loss, 
Rev.  Le  Roy  Sunderland, 
Spencer  Reed, 


Asa  S.  Hatch, 
H.  R.  Dunham, 
Rev.  John  Fisher, 


Dates.       No.  Memrs. 


June  1833, 

Oct.  1835, 
March  1836, 
March  1836, 
Feb.  1835, 

Feb.  1836, 
Aug.  1836, 
Aug.  1835, 
Dec  1833, 

July  1834. 
April  1835, 
Sep.  1835, 


July  1834, 

April  1835, 
Sept.  1835, 

Aug.  1836, 
May  1835, 

April  1835, 
April  1836, 
June  1834, 
April  1833, 
April  183% 
Dec.  183% 
Nov.  1835, 


April  1834, 

April  1834, 
Nov.  1835, 

Feb.  1836, 
March  1836, 
April  1836,    1 


(20)  82. 
30. 
(36)  77* 
(13)  62* 
600. 
(160)  26U 


(30)     70. 

167. 

(44)   476. 

184. 
(13)  34. 
(60)   400. 

6a 


(14)  ioa 
ioa 


(20)     44. 

lea 

(60)  66a 


ioa 

77. 


291. 
47. 

(17)    124. 
(36)    14a 


Total  number  of  Societies,  103. 


NEW   JERSEY. 


Names.                i           Secretaries. 

Dates. 

No.  Mens*. 

Boon  ton, 

Newark,  (Colored,) 

Newark, 

Princeton, 

Springfield, 

Whippany, 

John  Grimes, 
A.  B.  Ray, 
Ellison  Conger, 

Rev.  W.  Newell, 

1834, 
April  1836, 

1834, 

6a 

Total  number  of  Societies,  & 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ABaghanrtown, 

Btattr  County, 
Bellbulain, 

Clarkton.  (SadsbWT,) 
Cuie»iUe, 
Conneltville, 
£*■[  Falluwfield, 
JCrii  County, 
GfMnvills, 


t  County, 


M3k!bI 


SMMburghi  (Female,) 
errjopolis, 

iSufmi^anna  Cuunfy, 
Wmirlifi.-U. 
We»i  Middlelown, 
Wmi  Cbesler, 
Warren, 

Wsalmereiiind 

Washinaion,  (Wajh. 
lVaihinglon,  (Fas.  Co.,) 

York, 


Bar.  Geo  Soott, 
Jno.  ScotL 
Eli  Hunbleion, 

Herman  Gcbliart, 
James  Fulton.  Jr., 
Re*.  Charles  Morton, 

Samuel  Cross, 
Stephen  Brush, 
Rev.  A.  W.  Black, 


Alexander  Cochran,  Ex 

Benj.  S.  Janet, 

Wm.  Greaves. 

Mar*  Grew, 

John  Dick  Hon, 

Hra.  R.  ¥V.  LamWin, 


Aug.  1835, 

April  1836, 
Aug.  1836, 
Feb.  1936, 


Aug.  1836, 
VdlSM, 
<l*yl83S, 
)ec.I833, 
On.  1833, 
Jin.  1836, 
Apiil  1836, 


Feb.  1836, 

,   Sepi.  1834, 

April  18" 


,1 


T«ul  number  of  Societies,  32. 


Aualinburg, 

Adams  *  Brown  Co., 

Aadover, 

Aahtabula  Co.,  (Female,) 

Akron, 

Bluomin  going, 
BloouifieTd, 

BrimUdd, 
Batavia, 

Cleveland, 

CoJumbiaui  and  Fairfield, 


Dates 


Mia*  Better  Cowls*, 


William  E.  Wright, 
James  T.  Claypoolo, 


S.  Sfieraace, 
Lot  Holmes, 
John  N.  Terapleton, 


Sept.  1833, 

S*pt  1836, 
Jan.  1836, 
Feb.  1636, 

1835, 
May  1335, 

Feb.  1836, 

1834, 
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Names. 
Circlevillej 


I- 


I 


Chester, 

Cadiz, 

Clariaon, 

Clarksfield, 

Columbiana  County, 

Canton, 

Cincinnati, 

Canton  (Female,) 

Cuyahoga  Falls, 

Carlisle) 

Charleston, 

Dover, 

Deer  Creek— Stark  Co*, 

Elyria, 

Elyria  (Female,) 

Euclid, 

Edinburgh, 

Farmington, 

FaytUt  County, 

Freeport, 

Felicity, 

Fitch  vile, 

Freedom, 

Guatavus, 

Geneva, 

Geauga  County, 

Green  Plain, 

Granville, 

GranvilleJtFemale,) 

Geneva  (Female,) 

Green, 

Georgetown  (Har.  Co.,) 

Grafton, 

Georgetown  (Brown  Co.,) 

Hudson, 

Harrisville, 

Hartford, 

Huntsburgb, 

Harrison  County, 

Hinckley, 

Harvey  sburgh, 

Jefferson, 

Jersey, 

Johnsonville, 

Kinsman, 

Kingsville, 

Kirtland  (Geauga  Co.,) 

Lexington, 

Lorain  County, 

Lyme, 

Lima, 

Liverpool, 

Litchfield, 

Miami  University, 

Afutkingum  County, 

Medina^ 

Mahoning, 

Muskingum  Co.  (Female,) 


Dr.  Wm.  N.  Hadson, 
Wm.  Boyer, 

Thomas  T.  Husted, 
Abner  G.  Kirk, 
Abraham  Baer, 

Mrs.  E.  A.  G.  Griswoid, 
O.  Wetmore, 
N.  S.  Bishop, 
R.  Loomis, 
Wells  Porter, 
Samuel  Beane, 


E.  Pearson, 
Rev.  D.  Miller, 
James  G.  Claypoole, 
W.  Woolcott, 


Daniel  T.  Milliken, 
J.  W.  Libby, 
A.  Cowles, 
Rev.  A.  Bridgman, 
Thomas  Barton, 
Dr.  W.  W.  Bancroft, 
Mary  E.  Drury, 
Mary  Fitch, 
M.  Churchill, 
Isaac  Lewis, 


J.  B.  Walker^ 
Samuel  Lewis, 
D.  Bushnell, 


O.Wilcox; 

Dr.  Jesse  Harvey, 

Stephen  R.  Ward, 
N.  Webb, 


Jonas  Crosby, 
Albert  A.  Bliss, 

James  Austin, 

O.  Cole, 

J.  M.  Stone, 

J.C.Brown, 

Timothy  Hudson,  Esq., 

J.  H.  Day, 

Mrs.  Hex.  Storges, 


Dates.      No.  Membs. 


April  1886, 
1835, 

Aug.  1835, 
Oct.  1834, 


March  1836, 
Jan.  1836, 

1835, 
Jan.  1836, 
March  1836, 


March  1835, 

1833, 
May  1835, 


Sept;  183% 

Sept  1834, 

July  1835, 
June  1835, 

March  1836, 

Sept.  1834, 

1834, 
March  1836, 


1836, 
1834, 

April  1835, 


(20)   125. 
60. 

26. 


IT. 
50. 
40. 
26. 

60. 


40. 
24. 

52. 
26. 
60. 
60. 
90. 
70. 
40. 
(7)    650*. 


4a 

75: 
(60)    76. 


(30)      81 
20. 

36. 
<14)     17. 

25. 

(86)  121 


64. 
72. 

180. 


52. 
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■  •    . 


NAME8. 


Sccbbtaues. 


Milan, 

Ml  Pleasant, 
.Jtfoulton, 

■Marietta, 

Madison, 

Marlborough, 

Munson, 

Middleburfe      * 

Madison  (Feratle,) 

Mt  Union. 

NewGaxoeiit 

Nelson, 

New  Lisbon, 

New  Richmond 

New  Concord, 

New  Athena, 

North  Bloomfield, 

Norwich, 

Ohio  (State,) 

Oberlin, 

Oberlin  (Female,) 

Oberlin  (Young  Ladies,) 

Pickaway  County •, 

Paint  Valley, 

Portage  County, 

Paineaville, 

Portage  County  (Female,) 

Randolph, 

Ripley, 

Ravenna, 

Richfield, 

Rus8cl, 

Street  eboro', 

St.  Albans, 

St.  Albans  (Female,) 

Salem  (Colum.  County,) 

Sheffield, 

Somerton, 

Stark  County! 

Tallmadge, 

.Unity  (Colum.  County,) 

Vernon, 
.  Vienna, 

Vernon  (Female,) 

Western  Reserve, 

Western  Reserve  College, 

Windham, 

Warren, 

Wakeman, 
Washington  County, 

Waynesburgh  (Wayne  Co) 

Welch  Hill, 

Willoughby, 

Waynesburgh  (StarkCo.,) 

West  Union, 

Wellington, 

Wayne  (Female,) 


Samuel  Hall, 

Rev.  E.  W.  Adams. 
Dr.  A.  Brooke, 

A.  H.  Talcott, 

Mrs.  Gleien, 

William  Griffith, 
S.  Baldwin, 
John  Frost, 
W.  G.  Gage, 
Andrew  Magee, 
Hugh  Stevenson, 
Asa  Smith, 

Albert  A.  Guthrie, 

U.  T.  Chamberlain. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Ingersoll, 

Miss  Angelina  L.  Terry, 

J.B.Finley, 

Rev.  James  H.  Dickey, 

James  S.  Carpenter, 

B.  Pepoon, 

Miss  Lucy  Wright, 
Trumafi  Case, 
Hon.  A.  Campbell. 

WyllysWelton. 
Wesley  Whipple, 
D.  Lane, 
Mahlon  Holdcn, 
H.Case, 

A.  G.  Kirk, 
J.  S.  Buml, 

B.  Stanton, 
A.  Baer,  Jr.. 
Elizur  Wright,  Esq., 

G.  M.  Aikin, 
Festus  Reed, 
Mary  P.  Sutliff, 
Rev.  J.  Montcith, 
Horace  C.  Taylor, 
Dea.  Kingsley, 


S.  Hall, 

William  Rogers, 
Erasmus  Phillips, 


Dates* 


1836, 
Aug.  1834, 

1835, 
Feb.  1836, 
Jan.  1836, 


May  1836, 
March  1836, 
Jan.  1836, 
Dec  1S35, 
Aug.  1834, 


April  1835, 
June  1835, 
Dec.  1835, 
Dec  1835, 
March  1835, 
May  1833, 

Sept.  1635, 

Feb.  1834, 

Oct.  1836, 
Jan.  1836, 
Jan.  1S36, 
Nov.  1835, 
July  1935, 

1836, 

Jan.  1&36, 

1835, 

1936, 

April  1833, 


Aug.  1835, 
Aug.  1933, 
Nov.  1632, 
Sept.  1834, 


Feb.  1836, 
Feb.  1836, 
Oct.  1835, 
April  1836, 


Rachael  Babcock, 


No.  Muss. 


75. 

106. 

80. 

80. 

9a 

12. 
112. 
141. 

sa 

34. 
(20)  60. 
(15)  55. 
(12)   122. 

24. 


(230)300. 
43. 
86., 

912. 

(100)  12a 

(14)     55. 


(22)  33. 
46. 
70. 


(50)     77. 

U5)     85. 
60. 

87. 


20. 

70- 
60. 

70. 

So. 

4a 

121. 
30. 
60. 

sa 


(30) 


Total  number  of  Societies,  133* 


'4 
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Names. 

Fannington, 
Ltnawc  County^ 
Oakland  County, 
Webster  and  Sao, 


MICHIGAN. 


BEHEST  ABIES. 


Win*  E>  Prier, 
D.  Comstock, 
George  W^Wisner., 
eod< 


Date*.     [No.  Muui.  . 


Theodore  Foster, 
Total  number  of  Societies,  4. 


Feb.  1896, 
March  1836, 


60. 
20. 


INDIANA. 

t 

Names. 

SSCBETABIES. 

DATES' 

NO.  AfEMBS. 

South  Hanover  College. 

■ 

•* 

ILLINOIS. 


Names. 


Putnam  County, 
Union  Grove, 


Names. 

Kentucky  (State*) 


I  AMES. 


Rock  Creek, 


Secbet  ARIES. 

George  B.  Willis, 


fix 


urn  Gould, 


>ATES* 


No*  Memm' 


KENTUCKY. 


Dates. 

Marc¥l335, 


No.  Membs. 

45*. 


TENNESSE. 


Secretaries- 


i  Allen  Leeper, 


Dates.     ;No.  Membs. 


June  1835, 


11. 


NEW    ENGLAND. 


Names. 


Wesleyan, 


Secbetabies* 


Rev.  Phineaa  Crandall,      June  1S35, 


Dates. 


No.   Membs* 


70: 


Total  number  of  Societies  in  the  United  States 


-    527- 
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NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 


No.  MembsI 
86. 

31. 

7a 

53. 

104. 

63L 

73. 

(68)     70. 

63. 

80. 

12L 

382. 

66. 

64. 

(35)    160. 

(101)  206. 

(20)     25. 

3a 


55. 

30. 

70. 
135. 

9a 

102. 


Names. 


Boscaweu, 

Bristol, 

Bedford, 

Canaan. 

Concord, 

Concord,  (Female) 

Campton, 

Chichester, 

Chester. 

Concord,  (Juvenile) 

Dumbarton, 

Dover, 

Dover,  (Female] 

Dover,  (Young  Men's) 

Dartmouth  College, 

Goffstown, 

Great  Falls, 

Grantham, 

Grantham,  (Female) 

Henniker, 

Hopkinton, 

Hampton  Falls, 

Haverhill, 

Kingston, 

London, 

N.  Hampton,  (Theo.Sem.) 

New  Hampshibe,  (State) 

N.  H.Conference,(M.E  C.) 

NorthfieldandSanborntoii, 

New  Market, 

New  Market  (Female) 

Plymouth, 

Plymouth,  (Female) 

Pittsneld, 

Rochester, 

Rochester,  (Female) 

Sandwich. 

Sandwhicu,  (Female) 

Strafford  County, 

Windham, 

Weare, 

'Westmoreland, 


Secretaries. 


A  Ion  io  Chad  wick, 
Jacob  S.  Eaton, 
Dr.  Peter  P.  Woodbury, 
Hubbard  Harris,  Jr. 
John  Farmer. 
Miss  Mary  Clarkf 
Davis  Baker,  Esq. 
J.W.  Towle, 
Amos  Chase, 
Charier  A.  Davis, 
Dea.  Daniel  H.  Parker, 
Wm.  H.  Alden. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Wheeler, 
Dr.  A.  G.  Fenner, 
George  S.  Towle, 
David  A.  Bun  ton, 
Th  odore  B.  Moses, 
Edward  A.  Rice, 
Miss.  Emeline  Cone, 
Rev.  Amns  Kidder, 
Stephen  Blanchard, 
N.  Ambrose, 
T.  K.  Blaisdell, 

Dr.  James  B.  Abbott, 
Edwin  R.  Reynolds, 
John  Farmer, 

D.  Sanborn, 
George  F.  Tibbetts, 
Miss  Sally  Shepherd, 
N.  P.  Rogers,  Esq. 
Mrs.  N  P.  Rogers, 
Dr.  Jeremiah  Blake, 
Henry  M.  Lindsay, 
Miss.  Caroline  Hale, 
Joseph  L.  Quimby, 

Dr.  John  M.  Berry, 
Daniel  L.  Simpson, 
Moses  A.  Cortland, 


Dates. 


June  1835, 
Sep.  1835, 
Dec.  1835, 
April  1835, 
June  1834, 
Nov.  1834, 
Feb.  1834, 
July  1835, 
Sep.  1835, 
Dec  1835, 
Aug.  1834. 
Feb.  1835, 
Feb.  1835, 
Aug.  1835, 
March  1836, 
April  1835. 
Dec.  1834, 
Nov.  1835, 
Nov.  1835, 
1836, 
July  1336, 

July  1835, 

May  1835, 
Aug.  1834, 
Nov.  1834, 

March  1835, 
Jan.  1836. 
Feb.  1836, 
Dec.  1833, 
Feb.  1834, 
May  1835, 
Feb.  1836, 
Feb.  1836, 
Sep.  1835, 
Oct.  1836, 
April  1836, 
1834, 
March  1836, 


Total  number  of  Societies,  42. 


VERMONT. 


63. 
63. 


as 


Names. 

Addison  CnunTJj 

Andover, 

Barnet  and  Ryegate, 

Bennington, 

Bristol, 

Brandon, 

Cabot. 

Craitsburg, 

Cornwall, 


Secretaries. 


Oliver  Johnson, 

William  M'Leran, 
James  Ballard, 

Ephraim  Marcham, 
Milton  Fisher, 
Samuel  M  Wilson, 
Oliver  J.  Eeilf, 


Dates. 


July  1835, 
July  1835, 
March  1834, 
July  1835, 
March  1835, 
Feb.  1836, 


July  1833; 


No.  Membs. 


(25) 
(21) 

<8> 


130. 
140. 

7a 

140. 
167. 
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T* 


AMES. 


Sbcbbt. 


ABIB8. 


Chester, 

Danville, 

Enosburgh, 

Ferrisburgh  and  vicinity, 

Fayston, 

Fairfield, 

Fairfax, 

Franklin, 

Granville, 

Georgia. 

Hancock, 

Jamaica, 

Jericho, 

Monkton, 

Middlebury, 

Montpelier, 

Newbury  Centre, 

North  Fairfield, 

Orwell, 

Peacham, 

Rutland, 

Ruprt, 

Rochester, 

Starksboro, 

Shoreham, 

Townahend, 

Vkbmont.  (State) 

Waitsfield, 

Walden, 

Wallingford, 

Westford, 

Weybridge, 

Whiting, 

Wilmington, 

Windham  County, 


Samuel  Collins, 
Samuel  C.  Fletcher, 
Rowland  T.  Robinson, 


Leander  Hoakins, 
Solomon  Bliss, 
Joel  Holton, 

Oliver  Johnson 
C.  L.  Knapp, 
John  Stevenson, 
Elias  H.  Sherman, 

Dr.  Zebina  Panyborn, 

A.  Johnson, 

Jonathan  Battey, 

Dr.  J.  Holton, 
O.  S.  Murray, 
Ithamar  Smith, 


Nov.  1834, 
March  1834, 
April  1834, 
Wm.  Stearns, 

March  1836, 
Total  number  of  Societies,  44. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Dates. 


July  1834, 

Dec  1834, 
March  1834, 


Jan.  1836, 
Jan.  1835, 
Jan.  1836, 
Jan.  1835. 
April  1833, 
Nov.  1834, 
April  1836, 
Jan.  1835, 
Oct.  1835, 
Apiil  1835, 
March  1836, 

Aug.  1833, 

Feb.  1834, 
Jan.  1835, 
May  1834, 

March  1836, 
May  1334, 
Feb.  1834, 


No    Me mbs. 


150. 
(67)    122. 


(150)  300. 
115. 


BO. 
(14)  176. 
(50)  100. 
(48)  91. 
(44)     64. 


(60)   368. 

234. 

40, 

60. 


Name*. 


Amesbury  Mills, 

"       (Female), 
Attleborough, 
Andover. 
Ashburnnam, 
Acton, 

Amherst  (North  Parish,) 
Abington. 
BucUand, 

Boston  (Young  Men's,) 
Boston  LadiesT, 
Bowdoin  St.  (Boston), 
Barnstable, 
Boxboro, 

Bozboro  (Female,) 
Bradford, 
Cambridge, 
Camhridgeport, 


Secbetabies. 


James  Rowell, 
Miss  Betsey  Lmscott, 
Nathaniel  Wright, 
RReed, 
Oilman  Jones, 

Nath.  H.  Whiting, 

S.  O.  Torrey, 
Miss  A.  W.  Weston, 
Wm.  H.  Hayward, 
Rev.  Dr.  Cheeseman, 
Samuel  Ha  ward, 
Mrs.  E.  Hayward. 
Dr.  Geo.  Cogswell, 


Dates. 


Dec  1833, 
Dec  1833, 

Jan.  1835, 
Nov.  1834, 

Feb.  1836, 
March  1834 

Sept  1833, 
Oct.  1833, 
Nov.  1834, 
Feb.  1835, 
June  1835, 
June  1835, 
July  1835, 


No.  Membs. 

50. 
70. 

60. 
60. 


13 


189. 
300. 

35. 
109. 

60. 
100. 


N 


Cummington. 

•'Cowpe?'  (Boston,) 

Dorchester, 

Essex  County, 

Essex  St  (Boston,) 

Ease  *  andolph, 

Foxborou*h, 

Franklin, 

Fall  River, 

Fall  River  (Female,) 

Freetown, 

Groton, 

Grotoit  (Female,) 

Holdcn, 

Hanover, 

Harwich. 

Haverhill, 

Haverhill  (Female,) 

Hoi  lis  ton. 

Hebronville, 

Hatfield, 

Kingston, 

Lowell, 

Lowell  {Female,) 

Lowell  (Young  Hen's,) 

Lynn, 

Lynn  (Female,) 

Middleboro, 

Mil  bury, 

Middlesex  County 

Massachusetts  (state.) 

Middlefield, 

Nantucket, 

Newburyport  and  vie. 

Newbury  port  (Female,) 

New  Bedford, 

New  Rowley, 

New  Bedford  (Y.  Men's,) 

Northfield, 

Old  Colony, 

Old  Hampshire, 

Plymouth  County, 

Pine  St.  (Boston,) 

Reading, 

Reading  (Female,) 

Salem  and  vie, 

Salem  (Female,) 

South  Read.ng, 

Scituate, 

Sudbury  (Female,) 

Salem  St.  (Boston,) 

South  Reading  (Female,) 

South  Weymouth  (Fan.) 

Taunton, 

Uxbndg?, 

Uxbridge  (Female,) 

Waltham, 

Weston, 

Wrentham, 

Woburn, 


SBCUTABJI 


Stephen  Yialle,  Jun. 
Rev.  David  Sandfbrd, 
John  O.  Whittier, 
John  A.  Allan, 
Rev.  David  Brigham, 
Otis  Hodges, 
Milton  M.  Fisher, 
A.  Brownsoik 
Miss  ttarah  Buffum, 

C.  B.  Farnawonfc, 
Elizabeth  Farnaworth, 
Charles  White, 
Rev.  Robert  B,  Dickie, 

John  O.  Whittier, 
Miss  E.  H.  Whittier, 
Bucklin  Fitts, 


Rev.  Wm.  Twining, 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thurston, 
Samuel  A.  B  own, 
Edward  S.  Davie, 
Anna  Purinton, 
Nath.  A.  Eddy, 
Elias  Lovell, 
Rev.  Wm.  Twining, 
Rev.  S.  J.  May, 

Edward  J.  Pompey, 
Phineas  Crandall, 
Miss  Susan  C.  Wood, 
John  Burrage, 
Daniel  Palmer, 
H.  W.  Lee, 
Jonathan  Cutting, 
Geo.  Russell, 
Isaac  Clark. 
Geo.  Russell, 
Charles  C.  Barry, 
Wm.  Wakefitld,  Jon. 
Mrs.  Cynth'i  Pendexter, 
Rev,  Geo.  B.  Cheever, 
Misa  L.  L.  Dodge, 
Rev.  Isaac  Sawyer, 
Jacob  Vinal, 
Miss  Mary  Rice, 

Miss  M.  A.  Avery, 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Lord, 
Hodges  Reed, 
Richard  Battey, 
Sylvia  Willard, 
Geo.  A.  Williams, 
Lewis  Gotnrgae, 
Joseph  B.  Gerauld, 
Henry  A.  Woodman, 


Dates. 


Sept.  1836, 
April  1836, 
June  1834, 
May  1836, 
March  1836, 


July  1834, 

July  1833, 
Oct.  1834, 
March  1836, 
April  1834, 
June  1836, 
July  1836, 

July  1834, 
Jan.  1836, 
Feb.  1836, 
Nov.  1834, 
March  1834, 
Dec.  1834, 
Jan.  1836, 
April  1832, 
May  1836, 
Dec  1834, 
Dec.  1834, 
Oct  1834, 
Jan.  1832, 
Feb.  1836; 

An  -I  1834, 
May  1834, 
Jul.  1834, 
May  1834, 
Feb.  1836. 
April  1836, 

Jan.  1836, 
July  1834. 
June  1834, 
March  1833, 
March  1833, 
Jan.  1834, 

April  1834, 


Dec  1836, 
Nov.  1836, 
May  1836, 
March  1834, 
March  1836, 


N0V.18H 


No.  M 


(24)     3& 
(19)   206. 

103. 

60. 

46. 


112. 


(12)     62. 

2ia 

66. 


(40)   100. 


76. 

76. 

980. 

110. 

(6)     186. 

SO. 

37. 

(60)  100. 


110. 
(80)  112. 
(30)  12a 
(96)  108. 
(60)     76. 


200. 
(63)    91. 

aa. 


(If)  469. 

161 

71 


(12)     SI 
112. 

10a 

31a 

67. 


Names. 
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Secbetabxes. 


Worcester, 
Ware, 

West  Harwich, 
Worcester  Co.  (North,) 
Waktman, 

Worcester  Co.  (South,) 
Willamanaet, 
Weymouth, 
Weymouth  (Female,) 


John  K.  Morse, 


George  Allen, 

James  Whittemore, 
Mrs.  H.  C.  FifieW, 


Dates. 


March  1836, 

Jan.  1836, 
Feb.  1836, 


April  1838, 
Sept  1836, 


No.  MlMM. 


20. 


131 
(3D)     41 


Total  number  of  Societies,  87. 


RHODE   ISLAND. 


Names. 


Aesom  t, 

Barrin^ton, 

Coventry, 

Cumberland, 

Centrevi.le, 

Kent  County) 

Kent  County  (Female,) 

Nalick, 

Natick  (Female.) 

Natick  (Young  Men's,) 

North  Scituate, 

Providence, 

Providence  (Female,) 

Providence  (Juv.  Female,) 

Pawtucket, 

Phoenix  and  Arkwright, 

Rhode  Island,  (State) 

Smithfield  and  vie. 

Union,  (Fiskeville) 

Valley  Falls, 


Seceetabies. 


William  Henry  Anthony, 

John  L.  Clarke, 
Mary  Ann  Peck, 


Benjamin  L.  Farneworth, 
Miss  H.  Farnum, 
Miss  Almira  Bolles, 
Ray  Potter, 

Wm.  Drown, 
Aaron  White,  Jan., 
Geo.  J.  Adams, 


PATES. 


Jan.  1636, 
Aug.  1836, 
Aug.  1836, 


June  1833, 
April  1836, 
Dec.  1834, 
June  1834, 

Feb.  2.  1836; 
Not  1836, 
Jan.  1836, 
1836\ 


/So.  M 


40. 

75)     88. 
)Ma 

ml 


ft 


m 

101. 

(86)   181 

311 

(8)     121 
71 


Total  number  of  Societies,  20. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Names. 


Brooklyn  (Female,) 

Brooklyn, 

Deep  River, 

Farminffton, 

Greenville  (Female,) 

Middletown, 

Middletown  (Fern,  colrd.,) 

Newhaven, 

Norwich  and  vie, 

Norwich  (Female,) 

Plainfield, 

Pomfret, 

Windham  County, 

Waterbury, 

West  Woodstock  and  vk., 


Secbetaeies. 


F.  M.  B.  Burleigh, 
Herbert  Wil  iama, 
Joseph  H.  Msther, 
Thomas  Cowles, 
Elizabeth  Kennedy, 
E.  A.  Stillman, 
Mrs.  Claiissa  M.  Beman, 
J.  E.  P.  Dean,  Esq., 
Alpheus  Kingsley, 
Miss  F  M.  CauUuns, 
C.  C.  Burleigh, 

Thomas  Huntington, 

James  R.  Guild, 
Total  number  of  Sodttiif, 


Dates. 


July  1834, 
March  1836, 
July  1836, 
Feb.  1836, 


June  1833, 

Aug.  1833, 
May  1834, 


NoTH 


ffl     81 
60. 


m  w. 


11 


1* 


▲    i 


u 


NEW-YORK. 


NAMC8. 


I 


Sec  BET  ABIES. 


AUtgany  County, 

Auburn  (Theo.  Sent,) 

Albany, 

Antwerp, 

Arcade, 

Albany  (Colored,) 

Buffalo, 

Buffalo  (Female,) 

Brighton, 

Chat  Chap,  N.  Y.  (Fern.,) 

Cuba, 

Champlain, 

Catsa&l, 

Gaienovia, 

Castile, 

Clinton, 

Cincinnatua, 

Chateaugay, 

BrU  County, 

Eden. 

FranUin, 

Farming  ton, 

Fort  Ann, 

Fulton, 

Greenbush, 

Cknettte  County, 

Greenwich, 

Griffin's  Mills, 

Hndsm  (Female,) 

Hamilton, 

Hamilton  College, 

Homer, 

Huatsvule, 

Hebron, 

Hartford, 

Java, 

Jefenon  County, 

Leyden, 

County, 


Lanyard 

Litchfield, 

Lock  port, 

Lebanon, 

Monroe  County, 

Morris  ville, 

Manliua, 

Ml  Morris, 

Milville, 

New- York  City, 

New-York  (YoungMen's,) 

New- York  (Female,) 

New  Hartford, 

Nunda, 

Naw-Yoax  (State,) 

North  Bergen, 

Oneida  County, 


Rev.  Moses  Hunting, 
John  J.  Keep, 
Otis  Allen, 
J.  A  Northrop, 

J.  G.  Stewart, 
E.  A.  Marsh, 
Miss  Harriet  Rossiter, 
Gardner  Mudge, 
Dorcas  Bell, 
Kendall  Wilder. 
Julius  Churchill, 
Charles  Sturtevant, 

J.  B.  Wilcox, 

Lewis  T.  Hawley, 
G.  W.  P.  Be  man, 
Levi  A  Skinner, 

Joseph  H.  Merrick, 
J.  C  Hathaway, 
William  Barnes, 
A  P.  Knox,  Esq. 

C.  O.  Shepard, 
Edwin  Andrews, 

Maria  Mariott, 
Thomas  Pothecary, 
W.  Richardson. 
Simeon  S.  Bradford, 
Bradley  B'akeley, 
Dr.  David  Martin, 
John  Carlisle, 


Franklin  Storer, 
Ezra  Carter, 
Henry  Page,  Esq., 

John  J.  Thomas, 


Ezra  Campbell, 
Dr.  W.  W.  Reid, 

John  MTickar, 
Reuben  Sleeper, 
Rev.  Richard  Dunning, 

J.  F.  Robinson,  Esq., 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Cox, 
Dr.  U.  H.  Kellogg, 

Re?.  B.  Green, 

Peietiah  Rawson, 


Dates. 


Apnl  1835, 

May  1835, 
Dec.  1835, 

April  1836, 

Sept.  1835, 
Sept.  1835, 


May  1835, 
April  1835, 


March  1835, 
March  1336, 
Oct.  1835, 


Aug.  1835, 

April  1835, 
May  1835, 
July  1835, 
Sept  1835, 
Nov.  1833, 

May  1836, 
Dec.  1835, 
Feb.  1836, 


No. 


Oct  1835, 
May  1834, 
Aug.  1835, 
Sep.  1835, 
March  1935, 
Feb.  1836, 
March  1836, 
Dec.  1835, 

April  1835, 
June  1836, 
April  1836, 
Dec.  1835, 
Oct  1833, 
May  1834, 
April  1835, 

July  1835, 
Oct  21, 1835, 
March  183& 
May  1835,     I 


MSMBS. 

— ~6<r 

200. 
110. 


40. 
40. 


(8) 


30. 


60, 

6a 


40. 
70. 


19. 


(16)     23. 
(20)    100. 


100. 
(17)     30. 

100. 
(13)    104. 


76. 
40. 


(60)  112. 

(80)  100. 

(20  40. 
(24 


160. 
625. 
200. 


*fr 
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r,                                         = 
Nambs. 

Secretaries. 

Dates. 

No.  Mints. 

Oneida  Inst  tute, 

Alfred  C.  Lathrop, 

June  1833, 

(20)     82. 

Oneida  Castle, 

30. 

Oswego  County^ 

Poughkeepsie, 

Peru  and  Chesterfield, 

Starr  Clark, 

Oct.  1835, 

(36)     77* 
(13)     62. 

John  L.  Duzenbury 

March  1836, 

P.  B.  Wats  n, 

March  1836, 

500. 

Perry, 

Palmyra, 

Perrinton, 

Josiah  Andrew 8, 

Feb.  1835, 

(150)  26a 

Justus  Beardsley, 

Feb.  1836, 

Pari  8, 

William  Walker, 

Aug.  1835, 

(30)     70. 

Peru  (Female.) 

H.  P.  Barker, 

Aug.  1835) 

167. 

Rochester  Ci>y, 

G.  A.  Avery, 

Dec  1833, 

(44)   476. 

Rochester  (Fern.  Colored,) 

Rome, 

Benj.  P.  Johnson, 

July  1834. 

184. 

Richland, 

W.  H  Pettit, 

April  1835, 

(13)     34. 

Rochester  (Female,) 

Mary  P.  Ma- thews, 

Sep.  1835, 

(60)  400. 

Ridgeville, 

Joshua  M.  Fiske, 

oa 

Sinshan, 

Daniel  Valentine.  Jun. 
Enoch  Honeywell, 
Colquhoun  Grant, 

Sclpio, 

Smith  field  and  vie 

July  1834, 

(14)   100. 

Sherburne, 

J.  Copeland, 
Mrs.  H.  Avery, 

ioa 

Sherburne  (Female,) 

April  1835, 

Springville, 
Sandfake, 

Sept.  1835, 

Suffolk  County i 

Rev.  J.  R.  Moser, 

Aug.  1835, 

Sanquoit  (Female,) 

Rmily  Priest, 

May  1835, 

(20)     44 

Turin, 

Wm.  White, 

Troy, 

Wm.  Yates, 

April  1835, 

iea 

Troy  (Female,) 

April  1835, 

Utica, 

Rev.  0.  Wetmore, 

June  1834, 

(60)  sea 

Utica  (Juvenile,) 

Utica  (Female  Juvenile,) 

April  1833, 

April  1833, 

Utica  (Young  men'*,) 
Utica  (Female,) 

J.  T.  Marshall, 

Dec.  183  \ 

ioa 

Mrs.  M.  S:  Savage, 

Nov.  1835, 

77. 

Voiney. 

Whitesboro'  (Female,) 

Miss Berry, 

• 

Wethersfield, 

Morris  Sutherland, 

Washington, 

Robert  F.  Biddle, 

Whitestown, 

Rev.  L.  H.  Loss, 

April  1834, 

291. 

Wesleyan  (N.  Y.  city,) 

Rev.  Le  Roy  Sunderland, 

Windsor, 

Spencer  Reed, 

April  1834, 

47. 

Washington,  County, 

Wales, 

Wilson, 

Nov.  1835, 

Asa  S.  Hatch, 

Feb.  1836, 

(17)    124. 

Wbitecreek, 

H.  R.  Dunham, 

March  1836, 

York, 

Rev.  John  Fisher, 

April  1836,    1 

(36)  14a 

Total  number  of  Societies,  103. 


NEW   JERSEY. 


Names. 

Secretaries. 

Dates. 

No.  Mens*. 

Boon  ton, 

John  Grimes, 

Newark,  (Colored,) 

A.  B.  Ray, 
Ellison  Conger, 

1834, 

Newark, 

April  1836, 

ea 

Princeton, 

Springfield, 
Whippany, 

Rev.  W.  Newell, 

1834, 

Total  number  of  Societies^  & 


*# 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


"FT 


Alleghenytown, 


Bowotr  County, 
BeMbntain, 

Clarkaon.  (Sadabury,) 
CoatesviUe, 
Connelsville, 

Best  Fallowfiel** 

Brit  County, 

Greenville, 

Harriaburgh, 

Hooeadale, 

Mtrctr  County, 

MUlatown, 

Mt  Pleasant, 

Northeast, 

Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia,  (Y.  men's,) 

Philadelphia,  (Female,) 

Pittsburgh, 

Piitaborgh,  (Female,) 

PerryopoUa, 

Salona, 

Sum/uehanna  County, 

Smith  field. 

Weat  Mtddletown, 

Weet  Cheater, 

Warren, 

WoUmordand  County, 

Washington,  (Waah.  Co.,) 

Waahington,  (Fay.  Co.,) 

York, 


Sbchst  Alias. 


Rev.  Geo.  Scott, 
J  no*  Scott. 
Eli  Hambleton, 

Herman  Gebhert, 
Jamea  Fulton.  Jr., 
Ret.  Charlea  Morton, 

Samuel  Cross, 
Stephen  Brush, 
Rev.  A.  W.  Black, 


Alexander  Cochran,  Boo., 

Benj*  S.  Jones, 

Wm.  Greaves. 

Mary  Grew, 

John  Dickson, 

Mrs.  R.  W.  Lambdin, 


Albert  L.  Post, 
Rev.  B.  Allen, 


Win.  Brown. 

Sam.  McFajtyland,  Esq., 


'ATES. 


Jan.  1836, 

Feb.  1836, 

Dec  1832, 
Aug.  1835, 
April  1836, 
Aug.  1835, 
Feb.  1836\ 

Jan.  1836, 


July  1836, 
Aug.  1835, 
Feb.  1836, 
Aug.  1836, 
April  1834, 
May  1835, 
Dec  1833, 
Oct  1833, 
Jan.  1836. 
April  183$, 

April  1836, 
April  1836, 

Aug.  1835, 
Aug  1835, 
Feb.  1836, 
Sept  1834, 
April  1836, 


Total  number  of  Societies,  32. 


Nom 


60, 

39. 
(34)     4L 


86. 


80. 
125. 

IT'S 


61, 


(20)  14a 


OHIO. 


Namss. 

SacaaTABias. 

Datbs 

No.  Manas. 

Auatinburg, 

Adams  A  Brown  Co., 

Rev.  Henry  Cowlea, 
John  C.  Pouge, 

Sept  1833, 

Andover. 

Aahtabula  Co.,  (Female,) 

Atwater, 

Athena, 

Avon, 

Akron, 

Brunswick, 

Bloominffburg, 

Bloomfield, 

Miss  Betsey  Cowfes, 

Sept  1835, 
Jan.  1836, 

224. 
94. 

William  E.  Wright, 

A.  Myers, 

Jamea  T.  Claypoole, 

Feb.  1836, 

1835, 

May  1835, 

86. 

(36)  ica 

Brtatol, 

Bnmfield, 

Batavia, 

Cleveland, 

Columbiana  and  Fairfield, 

Chillioothe, 

Wm.  Hall, 

S.  Severance, 
Lot  Holmes, 
John  N.  Templeton, 

Feb.  1836, 
1834, 

42. 
43. 

97 


t- 


Names, 

Circleville,  "" " 

Chester, 

Cadiz, 

Clariaon, 

Clarksfield, 

Columbiana  County, 

Canton, 

Cincinnati, 

Canton  (Female,) 

Cuyahoga  Falls, 

Carlisle, 

Charleston, 

Dover, 

Deer  Creek— Stark  Co, 

Elyria, 

Elyria  (Female,) 

Euclid, 

Edinburgh, 

Farmington, 

Payette  County, 

Freeport, 

Felicity, 

FitchvUle, 

Freedom, 

Guatavus, 

Geneva, 

Geauga  County, 

Green  Plain, 

Granville, 

GranvilleVFemale,) 

Geneva  (Female,) 

Green, 

Georgetown  (Har.  Co.,) 

Grafton, 

Georgetown  (Brown  Co.,) 

Hudson, 

HarrisviUe, 

Hartford, 

Huntsburgb. 

Harrison  County, 

Hinckley, 

Harveysburgb, 

Jefferson, 

Jersey, 

Johnsonville, 

Kinsman, 

Kingsville, 

Kirtland  (Geauga  Co.,) 

Lexington, 

Lorain  County, 

Lyme, 

lima, 

Liverpool, 

Litchfield, 

Miami  University, 

Muskingum  County, 

Medina, 

Mahoning, 

Muskingum  Co.  (Female,) 


8*caKTAmm.  Dates.     |No.  Mbmbs. 


Dr.  Wm.  N.  Hmdson, 
Wm.  Boyer, 

Thomas  T.  Husted, 
Abner  G.  Kirk, 
Abraham  Baer, 

Mrs.  E.  A.  G.  Griswold, 
O.  Wetmore, 
N.  S.  Bishop* 
R.  Loomis, 
Wells  Porter, 
Samuel  Beane, 


E.  Pearson, 
Rev.  D.  Miller, 
James  G.  Claypoole, 
W.  Woolcott, 


Daniel  T.  Milliken, 
J.  W.  Libby, 
A.  Cowles, 
Rev.  A.  Bridgman, 
Thomas  Barton, 
Dr.  W.  W.  Bancroft, 
I  Mary  E.  Drury, 
Mary  Fitch. 
M.  Churchill, 
Isaac  Lewis, 


J.  B.  Walker; 
Samuel  Lewis, 
D.Bushnell, 


O.Wilcox; 

Dr.  Jesse  Harvey, 

Stephen  R.  Ward, 
N.  Webb, 


Jonas  Crosby, 
Albert  A.  Bliss, 

James  Austin, 

O.  Cole, 

J.  M.  Stone, 

J.C.  Brown, 

Timothy  Hudson,  Esq., 

J.  H.  Day, 

Mrs.  Hex.  Sturges, 


April  1886, 
1835, 

Ang.  1835, 
Oct.  1834, 


March  1896, 
Jan.  1836, 

1835, 
Jan.  1936, 
March  18% 


March  1835, 
1833, 

May  1835, 


Sept;  1833, 

Sept  1834, 

July  1835, 
June  1835, 

March  1836, 

Sept.  1834, 

1834, 
March  1836, 


1838, 
1834, 

April  1835, 


(20)   125. 
60. 

26. 


If. 

sa 

40. 

25. 

60. 


40. 
24. 

52. 
25. 
60. 
50. 
90. 
70. 
40. 
(7)    650! 


4a 

75: 
(50)    75, 


(30)      81 
20. 

36. 

(14)     IT. 

25. 
(86)  122. 


64. 
72. 

iea 


52. 
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Names. 


Milan. 

Ml  Pleasant, 
^Jtfoulton, 

-Marietta, 

Madison, 

Marlborough, 

Munson, 

Middlebunb      * 

Madison  (Fenilia,) 

Mt  Union. 
.  NawGaraeti, 

Nelson, 

New  Lisbon, 

New  Richmond 
New  Concord, 
New  Athena, 
North  Bloomfield, 
Norwich, 
Ohio  (State,) 
Oberlin, 

Oberlin  (Female,) 
Oberlin  (Young  Ladies,) 
Pickaway  County, 
Paint  Valley, 
Portage  County, 
Painesville, 
Portage  County  (Female,) 
Randolph, 
Ripley, 
Ravenna, 
Richfield, 
Ruasel, 
Streetsboro', 
St.  Albans, 
St.  Albans  (Female,) 
Salem  (Colum.  County,) 
Sheffield, 
Somerton, 
Stark  County f 
Tallmadge, 

•Unity  (Colum.  County,) 
Vernon, 
_.  Vienna, 
Vernon  (Female,) 
Western  Reserve, 
Western  Reserve  College, 
Windham, 
Warren, 
Wakeman, 
Washington  County, 
Waynesburgh  (Wayne  Co) 
Welch  Hill, 
Willoughby, 

Waynesburgh  (StarkCo.,) 
West  Union, 
Wellington, 
Wayne  (Female,) 


•knraelHall, 

Rev.  B.W.  Adams, 
Dr.  A.  Brooks, 

A.  H.  Talcott, 

MhuGlexen, 

William  Griffith, 
S.  Baldwin, 
John  Frost, 
W.  G.  Gaffe, 
Andrew  Magee, 
Hugh  Stevenson, 
Asa  Smith, 

Albert  A.  Guthrie, 
U.  T.  Chamberlain. 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Ingersoil, 
Miss  Angelina  L.  Terry. 

J.B.Fimey, 

Rev.  James  H.  Dickey, 

James  S.  Carpenter, 

B.  Pepoon, 

Miss  Lucy  Wright, 
Truman  Case, 
Hon.  A.  CampbelL 

WyilysWclton, 
Wesley  Whipple, 
D.  Lane, 
Mahlori  Holdcn, 
H.  Case, 

A.  G.  Kirk, 
J.  S.  Burril, 

B.  Stanton, 
A.  Baer,  Jr.. 
Elizur  Wright,  Esq., 

G.  M.  Aikin, 
Festus  Reed, 
Mary  P.  Sutlifi; 
Rev.  J.  Monteith, 
Horace  C.  Taylor, 
Dea.  Kingaley, 


S.  Hall, 
William  Rogers, 
Erasmus  Phillips, 


Datj 


1636, 
Aug.  1834, 

1835, 
Feb.  1836, 
Jan.  1836, 


May  1836, 
March  1836, 
Jan.  1836, 
Dec,  1835, 
Aug.  1834, 


April  1835, 
June  1835, 
Dec  1835, 
Dec  1835, 
March  1835, 
May  1833, 

Sept.  1836, 

Feb.  1834, 

Oct  1835, 
Jan.  1836, 
Jan.  1836, 
Nov.  1835, 
July  1335, 

1936, 

Jan.  1836, 

1335, 

1336, 

April  1833, 


Aug.  1835, 
Aug.  1933, 
Nov.  1932, 
Sept.  1334, 


Feb.  1836, 
Feb.  1336, 
Oct.  1835, 
April  1836, 


No.  M 


Rachael  Babcock, 


75. 
106. 
90. 
80. 
90. 
12. 

112. 

141. 

60. 

34. 
(■20)  60. 
(15)  55. 
(12)   122. 

24. 


(230)300. 
49. 

66. 

942. 
(100)  120. 
(14)     55. 


(22) 


(50) 
(15) 


(30) 


33. 

46. 
70. 


77. 

85. 
60. 

67. 


20- 

70. 
60. 

70. 

85. 

40. 

121. 

30. 

6a 

50. 


Total  number  of  Societies,  133* 
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MICHIGAN.       ^ 

* 

Name*. 

Sepeetabies. 

Datxs. 

No.  Mum.  . 

Farmington,                      Wm.  E.  Piier, 
Lcnawt  County%                D.  Comstock, 
Oakland  County,               George  W.  Wisner, 
Webster  and  8oo,             Theodore  Foster, 

Total  number  of  Societies, 

Feb.  1836, 
March  1838, 

4. 

r 

50- 
20. 

«. 

INDIANA. 

• 

Names. 

SECRETARIES. 

Dates* 

No.  Minus. 

South  Hanover  College. 

1                              -•-     —      -"- 

ILLINOIS. 

Names. 

Secretaries. 

Dates* 

No*  Mescbs* 

Putnam  County, 
Union  Grove, 

George  B.  Willis, 
Nanum  Gould, 

■ 

KENTUCKY. 

Name  8. 

Secretaries* 

Dates. 

No.  Muni. 

itiMTUcmr  (State.) 

Luke  Munsel), 

March  1S35, 

40. 

TENNESSE. 

Name  b. 

Secretaries. 

Dates. 

No.  Membb. 

Rock  Creek, 

Allen  Leeper, 

June  1835, 

11. 

NEW    ENGLAND. 

Name  8. 

Secretaries. 

Dates. 

No.   Membs. 

Wesleyan, 

Total  number  of  Sociei 

Rev.  Phiueas  Crandall, 
ies  in  the  United  States 

Juno  1535, 

•          »          *                      w 

70: 

-    527- 

1' 


■  l»  nni"q  ■ 
Errata. 
P.  12,  axth  line  from  the  top*  lor  "my  time,"  read  "any  time  j"— p.  16,  k?» 
enth  line  from  the  top,  for  "hand,"  read  head  ;w— p.  17,  twenty-first  line  from 
bottom,  for    "in  the  Southern  Slavery,"  read  "in  the  subject  of  Southern 
SlaTery." 


•^r^**^*rrw*r^—r*^ 


»*» 


